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Thb  following  Memoir  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  family  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  I  have  been 
fnmiahed  by  them  with  the  private  letters  and  docu- 
ments of  which  use  has  been  made  in  this  volume.  1 
am  also  mainly  indebted  to  the  members  of  the  family 
for  the  facts  relating  to  Sir  William's  private  life  as 
here  recorded.  To  the  same  source,  especially  to  Mr 
Hubert  Hamilton,  I  owe  numerous  suggestions^  which 
have  served  to  make  the  Memoir  more  complete  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

To  others  besides  the  members  of  Sir  William's 
family  I  am  under  obligations  for  materials  supplied. 
These  will  be  foimd  duly  acknowledged  in  the  course 
of  the  Memoir.  Where  it  appeared  fitting,  I  have  given 
narrative  and  description  of  facts  and  circumstances 
in  the  language  of  those  communicating  them,  believing 
that  the  impressions  of  a  man's  personality  are  usually 
best  conveyed  in  the  words  of  those  who  felt  them. 

The  present  Work  professes  to  be  merely  biographical. 
It  waa^  at  the  same  time,  impossible,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  life  portrayed,  to  do  justice  to  the  man  without 
a  general  reference  to  his  philosophical  opiniona.  I 
have  also  thought  it  right  to  point  out,  in  the  interest 
of  historical  truth,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  incorrect 
representations  of  certain  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
philosophical  doctrines.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of 
my  design  to  ezpoond  lus  Philosophy,  &r  less  to 
attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  it.  I  have  sought  only 
to  portray  the  man  as  he  lived,  thought,  taught,  and 
wrote. 

J.  VEITCH. 

Tmt  CoLLWB,  Glamqow, 
Apnl  1869. 
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>viLLiA.M  iiA.MiLiu.N  was  oom  Oil  tHe  atn  ot  iVlarcii  in 
the  College  of  (Jlusgow.  His  father  was  Dr  AVilliam  Hamil- 
ton, Professor  of  Anatomy  and  botany  in  the  University.  Of 
him  we  shall  preseptly  have  occasion  to  speak  at  langtli. 

His  mother  waaWusabeth,  daughter  of  Mr  William  Starling; 
merchant^  whoee  ramily  had  for  several  generations  been  settled 
in  Glasgow,  where  they  occupied  an  influential  position.  They 
traced  their  descent  from  the  Stiiliiigs  of  Baiikeir  and  Lettyr, 
and  through  them  claimed  to  represent  tlie  distinguished  houge 
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CHAPTER  L 


EARLY  PERI01>— BOYHOOD :  1788-1807. 


BIRTH — PARElfTAOB — GLASGOW  OF  LAST  CENTURY — TUB  COL1.E01 — THE 

hamhaovb  ov  Ana)B»--]>B  bobsw  HAiiiLioir^axs  o&un>VA.THBR, 

DB  SHOMAB  HAMIUrOV— >HI8  TAIHBB,  DB  WnXIAK  HAMIUIOH — ms 
MOfHBB— BOYHOOD  AND  BART.TMT  BDUCATIOH — HIS  BBOXBXB,  THOMAS 
HAMHAOH— DB  DBAH  AHD  SCHOOL  AT  BBOlfUET— BBT1B8  THB  OOL- 
LBOB  OF  GLASGOW  —  DR  80HMBR8  OF  MIDCALDER  —  CHARACTER  AT 
THIS  PERIOD— NOTICE  OF  HIS  BROTHER — PURSUES  HIS  ART  STUDIES 
AT  GLASGOW  —  PROFESSORS  OP  THE  PERIOD  —  LETTERS  OF  DR  SOM- 
MERS  —  ATTENDS  MEDICAL  CLASSES  —  TASTK  FOR  COLLECTING  BOOKS 
— GOES  TO  EDINBURGH  TO  PURSUE  UlS  ilKDlCAL  blLDlEsi — LETTERS 
10  HIS  HOtHBB. 

William  Hamilton  was  bom  on  the  8tli  of  March  1788,  in 

the  College  of  Glasgow.  His  fatlier  was  Dv  William  Hamil- 
ton, Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the  University.  Of 
him  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak  at  length. 

Hifl  mother  wa^Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr  William  Stirling, 
merchant^  whoae  mmily  had  for  several  generations  been  settled 
in  Glasgow,  where  they  occupied  on  influential  position.  They 
traced  thehr  descent  from  the  Stirlings  of  Bankeir  and  Lettyr, 
and  through  them  claimed  to  represent  tlie  distinguished  house 
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PAKENTAGE — GLASGOW. 


William  was  the  eldest  surviving  child  of  his  parents,  a 
brotlier  and  sister  having  died  in  infancy.  The  only  other 
issue  of  the  marriage  was  a  son,  Thomas,  afterwards  Captain 
Thomas  Hamilton,  and  well  known  as  the  aooomplished 
author  of  '  Cyiil  Thornton'  and  other  works. 

The  name  which  the  aubject  of  our  memoir  reodved  in 
baptism,  and  which  he  oontinned  to  nse  for  some  time,  was 
WiUiam  Stirling.  As  he  grew  up,  however,  he  omitted  Stir- 
ling, and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  write  merely 
"W.  Hamilton."  In  this  trifling  circumstance  there  appears 
something  of  his  characteristic  distaste  for  the  superfluous  in 
expression.  In  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  his  mother  firom 
Edinbnigh, 8th  March  1807,  he  says:  "Yon  need  not  direct 
to  me  by  my  full  names ;  you  may  always  omit  Stirling.  It 
is  nonsense  having  three  long  names." 

The  city  of  young  Hamilton's  birth,  boyhood,  and  education, 
had  not  in  1788  attained  to  anything  like  its  present  magni- 
tude. Though  the  tide  of  its  commercial  greatness  had  un- 
mistakably set  in,  Gla^w  still  retained  many  of  the  character- 
istics  of  an  ancient  universily  town.  The  "tobacco  lords,"  as 
its  first  traders  of  note  were  called,  from  the  article  they  im- 
ported, had  no  doubt  developed  a  great  commerce  from  1707 
until  the  breaking-out  of  the  American  war.  They  liad  amassed 
lart^c  ft^rtunes ;  they  occupied  a  marked  place  in  the  social 
life  of  the  city ;  and  they  appeared  very  conspicuously  on  the 
streets  in  their  picturesque  costume  of  scarlet  cloak,  curled 
wig,  cocked-hat>  and  gold-headed  cane— recalling  the  princely 
ezcluslTeness  and  splendour  of  the  past  days  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.*  But  the  ITniTersity  still  held  its  place  as  the  pecu- 
liar boast  and  ornament  of  the  city ;  and  tliere  subsisted  much 
intercourse  and  rordiality  between  the  citizens  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  College,  as  was  shown  by  their  fusion  in  the  social 
clubs  of  the  period.  Wealthy  and  important  as  might  be  many 
of  the  newly-risen  commercial  aristocracy,  the  historical  lustre 
of  the  University  was  still  that  by  which  Glasgow  was  best 


*  See  Strang's  Clubt  of  Glasgow,  p.  Zi. 
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and  most  widely  known ;  and  in  spite  of  a  system  of  profes- 
sorial patronage,  whose  commonest  lesults  were  nepotism  and 
the  preference  of  the  obBcnre  local  candidate,  the  names  of  its 
post  and  eadating  protoosi— espedallj  Oamichael*  Hutche- 
ROD,  Adam  Smith,  Hoore,  Black,  Beid,  CuUen,  Thomas  and 
William  Hamilton — had  made  tiie  UmTersity  respected  in 
Scotland,  and  not  unknown  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Eiiroj)e. 

The  houses  in  the  Professors'  Court,  in  one  of  which  young 
Hamilton  was  bom — that  now  marked  No.  1 — flank  the  north 
side  of  the  College,  and  were  built  for  the  most  part  between 
1720  and  1730.  To  the  east  of  them  lay  an  open  space  of 
foify  acres,  forming  the  College  gardens  and  groonds,  throngh  ' 
which  the  historic  Molendinar  wended  its  way.  In  front  is  the 
College  itself,  commenced  in  1632  and  completed  in  1662 — 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  modification  of  classical  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  that  period,  and  replete  with 
interesting  and  inspiring  associations.  Towards  the  end  of  last 
century  it  was  bat  partially  sarnmnded  by  the  honses  of  the 
city,  and  to  the  east  commanded  Tiews  of  ontlying  green  fields 
and  rising  grounds.  The  edifice  was  fresher  in  appearance,  too, 
than  now ;  for  the  eighty  years  that  have  since  elapsed  had 
not  contributed  their  quota  of  smoke  and  atmospheric  impurity 
to  dim  roof  and  tower.  Its  immediate  surroundings  were  also 
of  a  difiierent  character ;  the  High  Street  and  the  adjoining  local- 
ities, less  densely  peopled  than  now,  were  the  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  even  of  residence,  of  many  of  the  principal  merchants 
and  shopkeepers ;  and  from  the  College  to  the  Cross  tower  the 
ancient  thorou^difare  looked  quaint  and  picturesque,  with  crow- 
stepped  gables  abutting  on  the  line  of  vision,  such  as  may  still 
be  seen  along  the  quays  of  Antwerp  and  in  the  streets  of  Ghent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  the  CoU^e  is  said  to  have 
possessed  in  1794  is  that  of  "  local  situation,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  an  indastrions  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
capital,  by  which  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  dissipation  arising 
from  a  number  of  amusements,  nor  too  remote  from  the  topics 
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of  speculation,  suggested  by  the  progress  of  philosophy  and 
the  interesting  business  of  society."* 

In  1788,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  Tliomas  Eeid  was 
still  alive  in  a  green  old  age.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
though  the  duties  of  the  Chair  were  discharged  by  an  assist- 
ant Occupying  one  of  the  official  leeidencee,  the  figure  of 
the  venerable  originator  of  that  line  of  speculation  iphich 
William  Hamilton  was  destined  to  take  up,  recast,  end  am- 
plify, "was  to  be  met  M'ith  in  the  College  quadrangle,  wliero  liis 
appearance  had  been  a  familiar  sight  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Di  William  Hamilton,  the  &ther — Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Botany — ^was  sprung  from  a  good  old  Scottish  stock.  He 
was  a  cadet  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Airdrie,  near  Glasgow ;  they 
again  were  a  branch  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  and  Fingal- 

ton,  and  the  tradition  was  that  since  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  that  more  ancient  house  they  were  entitled 
as  its  representatives  to  bear  its  title  and  honours.  No  at- 
tempt had,  howeyer,  been  made  to  prove  this  claim,  which 
was  of  the  less  importance  as  it  did  not  include  the  lands  of 
Preston, — ^these  having  been  disposed  of  by  their  last  owner. 
Meanwhile  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  successive 
proprietors  of  Airdrie  had  compelled  them  gradually  to  part 
with  the  whole  of  the  estate.  The  head  of  the  family  at  the 
time  we  speak  of  was  Dr  Hamilton's  cousin,  liobert  Hamilton, 
who  might  have  been  thought  likely  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
position,  having  realised  a  considerable  fortune  as  a  mer- 
chant in  China.  This  cousin,  however,  died  unmarried  on  his 
way  home  in  1799,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  means  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  traditional  connection  of  the 
family  of  Airdrie  with  that  of  Preston  was  destined  to  inliu- 

*  'StatbtiMl  IfloooBt  of  tbe  VniTenity  of  Glugam,'  ftttribotod  to  Dr 

Thomas  Reid.  **  Local  situation'*  is,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  not  now  ono  of  tbo 
attractions  of  tho  Colb'j^f  ;  Imt  there  is  a  jirobability  that  the  pk  a  will  ho  ngain 
avaihiblo  through  the  munificence  of  the  citizens,  when,  with  niin^lt  d  feelings 
of  complacency  and  regret,  the  alumui  of  the  UniTersity  will  abuuduu  locul 
iMooUtioiw  for  pfMont  •nioity. 
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ence  the  imagination  of  young  William  Hamilton  ;  and  it  was 
left  to  him,  as  we  shall  see,  to  trace  the  precise  descent, 
and  assume  the  bereditaiy  honours,  of  the  historical  house  of 
Preston. 

The  Hamiltons  of  Aiidiie  could  boast  of  not  undistinguished 
members.  The  first  of  the  line,  John,  second  son  of  Sir  Bobert 

Hamilton  of  Preston,  was  slain  at  Flodden ;  the  third,  Gavin, 
gallantly  espoused  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  King's  pai-ty  in  Stirling 
(1571).  Another  Gavin,  the  fifth  of  the  family,  accompanied 
William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  his  kinsman.  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton  of  Preston,  in  the  disastrous  expedition  into  Eng- 
land under  Charles  IL  in  1651,  and  involved  his  estate  by 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  and  the  King. 
His  second  son,  William,  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
his  contemporaries  for  theological  erudition  as  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  the 
office  of  Principal  of  that  seat  of  learning  in  1732.  His 
elder  son,  Sobert^  sympathising  with  his  kinsman,  Sir  Bobert 
Hamilton  of  Preston,  in  his  hostility  to  the  religious  persecu- 
tion of  the  (Government,  took  part  in  the  western  rising  of 
1G79,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Both  well  Bridge. 

This  Robert  Hamilton  was  the  laird  of  Airdrie  when  the 
extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Preston  family  took  place, 
by  the  death  without  issue  in  1701  of  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton, 
the  Covenanting  leader  at  Drumclog. 

Bobert  Hamilton  had  a  son  named  William,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  estate,  and  was  minister  of  Bothwell.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  minister  of  Bothwell — also  a  Kobert  Hamilton — 
studied  medicine  and  graduated  M.D.  in  Glasgow.  He  rose  to 
be  Professor  of  Anatomy  (1742-56),  and  exchanged  this  Chair 
for  that  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  (1757-66).  With  Dr  Bobert 
Hamilton  commenced  the  connection  of  the  fSeonily  with  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  its  dose  relationship  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  which  subsisted  down  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  '  Glasgow  Journal'  of  the  4th  May  1747,  informs  us 
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tha^  "Or  Mcmday  laat  I>r  Bobert  Hamiltoii,  Piofeaaor  of 
Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow,  was 
married  to  Miss  Molly  Baird,  a  beautiful  young  huly  with  a 
handsome  fortune."*  "  I  lived  this  winter  [1743-44]  in  CUas- 
gow,"  says  the  Kev.  Dr  Carlyle  in  his  Autobiography,  "  in  the 
same  house  with  Dr  Eobert  Hamilton,  Professor  of  ^Vuatomy, 
an  ingenious  and  well-bred  man ;  but  with  him  I  had  little 
intercouise,  except  at  bieakfiut  now  and  then,  for  he  always 
dined  abroad.  .  .  .  After  Dr  Robert  Hamilton's  death,  which 
was  premature,  a  younger  brother  succeeded  him  in  the  ana- 
tomical Chair,  who  was  \ery  able.*!*  He  dying  young  also,  his 
son  was  advanced,  who  was  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  ability.  They  were  descended  from  the  family  of 
Hamiltons  of  Pieston,  a  veiy  ancient  branch  of  Duke  Hamil- 
ton's fimiily."  Some  unfortunate  speculations  in  which  Dr 
Bobert  Hamilton  engaged,  obliged  him  to  alienate  a  great 
part  of  what  still  remained  of  the  family  estate,  and  the 
last  fragment  of  the  property  was  sold  during  the  minority 
of  his  eldest  son. 

Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  younger  brother  here  referred  to, 
and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  (bom  1st  Octo- 
ber 1728,  died  2d  August  1781),  held  the  Chair  of  Anatomy 
and  Botany,  afterwards  occupied  by  his  son,  from  1757  to 
1781.  His  wife  was  Isobel,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William 
Andei-son,  at  one  time  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  died 
in  November  1795. 

The  name  of  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton  is  traditionally  associated 
with  that  of  Dr  Gullen  as  one  of  the  foundem  of  the  medical 
school  of  Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  great  advancers  of  medical 
science  in  Scotland  during  last  century.  Joseph  Black,  and 
the  two  Hunters,  William  and  John,  were  also  his  intimate 

*  Quoted  in  *  Notices  of  the  Literary  History  of  Glasgow,'  Maitland  Club 
Pabb  zir.  p.  9 ;  *  Old  Glasgow  and  its  Snrirons,'  by  Seuex  (Robert  R«id). 

t  Tlw  jonngar  IwotlMr  raceeadad  on  tiie  appoiiitau&t  of  Dr  &  Hunflton  to 
1ih«  ClMJr  of  FkaetiM  of  IMidiM. 
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friends.  lie  was  assumed  as  a  partner  in  practice  by  Dr  John 
Moore  (the  father  of  the  distinguished  soldier,  Sir  Jolin  ^roore), 
a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  professional  distinction  in 
last  centuiyj  and  still  known  to  those  interested  in  liteiaiy- 
inetofyas  tlie  author  of  'Zelnco'  and  other  works.  Dr 
Thomas  Hamilton  joined  to  his  capadly  for  his  profession 
certain  liberal  tastes  and  aooomplishments.  We  find  his  name, 
along  with  those  of  Joseph  Black,  James  Moor,  Dr  Leecliman, 
and  others,  in  the  list  of  members  of  a  literary  society  that 
met  weekly  in  connection  with  the  University. 

flis  genial  nature,  vivacity,  and  genuine  humour  seem, 
moreover,  to  have  made  him  as  notaUe  socially  as  he  was  dis- 
tinguished professionally.  With  the  rapid  influx  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  into  the  city  during  last  century,  there  arose  a 
fuller  tide  of  social  life,  which  showed  itself  in  the  formation 
of  a  series  of  clubs.  These  clubs,  containing  generally  repre- 
sentatives both  of  the  College  and  the  commerce  of  the  city, 
appear  to  have  been  instituted  with  a  certain  vague  purpose 
of  literary  cultivation,  but  in  the  course  of  their  existence 
they  certainly  did  much  more  for  the  worthy  end  of  good- 
fellowship  than  for  literature.  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton  was  a 
foremost  member  in  succession  of  two  of  them — the  Ander- 
ston  and  the  Hodge  Podge.  The  former,  which  was  the 
oldest  and  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  originated  with  no 
less  a  person  than  Eobert  Simson,  the  celebrated  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  the  restorer  of  andeiit  geometry.  Simson 
presided  over  it  until  his  death  in  1758,  presming  unimpaired 
"his  ardour  in  study,  his  relish  for  socisl  relaxation,  and  his 
amusing  singularities  of  luimour."*  The  Anderstou  Club  met 
in  a  hostelr}',  in  what  wa.s  then  a  suburban  village  of  that 
name,  every  Saturday  at  two  o'clock,  when  dinner  was  served. 
In  such  a  reunion, — ^for  Simson  was  a  man  of  high  classical 
culture,  and  was  nearly  as  familiar  with  Greek  poetry  as  with 
Greek  geometry,— the  banquet  of  hen  broth  was  no  doubt 
well  seasoned  with  Attic  salt   Around  the  president  there* 

*  Stewart's  Account  of  B«id,  p.  10. 
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assemUed  weekly  mck  acoomplished  aaeocifttes  as  Dr  James 

Moor,  the  Professor  of  Greek ;  George  Bosse,  the  Professor  of 

Humanity,  "  a  very  Cicero  in  Eoman  literature Drs  Culleu, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  and  Adam  Smith. 

There  seem  to  have  been  no  limits  to  the  topics  of  con- 
versation and  discussion,  except  the  bonds  of  good-fellowship. 
The  Hodge  Podge,  which  was  apparently  of  a  freer  and  less 
classical  type  than  the  Anderston,  was  enlivened  by  the  wit  and 
pleasantry  of  Dr  John  Moore,  then  a  young  man,  who,  as  poet- 
laureate  of  tlu;  Club,  has  left  us  sketches  of  its  character,  and 
a  graphic  limning  of  its  principal  members, — among  others 
of  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton  as  he  appeared  in  hours  of  social 
relaxation : — 

**  A  club  of  choice  fellows  each  fortnight  employ 
An  eremzig  in  laaghter,  good  hnmoiir,  and  joy ; 
like  th«  natioiud  council,  thej  often  debeta^ 
And  settle  the  army,  the  navy,  and  state. 

In  thia  CLub  there's  a  jnmUe  of  nonienie  and  teDM^ 
Andthenameof  Hodge  Podge  th^haye  taken  firomihenoe;  . 
If,  in  jmnUing  verses^  this  ditty  I  frame. 
Pray  be  not  saxprised  if  a  Hodge  Podger  I  am. 

If  you  choose  to  know  more  of  this  meiry  clasSy 
like  the  kings  in  Macbeth  th^  shall  one  by  one  piss : 
The  man  that  can't  bear  with  a  good-hmnooied  mb^ 
I  am  sure  is  not  worthy  aplace  in  this  Cflub. 

He  who  leads  np  the  van  is  stout  Thomas*  the  tall, 
Who  can  make  us  all  laugh,  though  he  laugha  at  us  all; 
But  entre  nout,  Tom,  you  and  I,  if  you  please, 
Must  take  care  not  to  laugh  ounelvea  out  of  our  feesL** 

Pr  William  Hamilton  was  born  on  the  31st  July  1758. 
He  held  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  from  1781  to  1790. 
He  died  in  1790,  before  completing  his  thirty-second  year; 
"his  constitution,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  early  and  intense 
application  to  study,  being  worn  out  with  the  toil  of  business 
and  thought  in  which  he  was  continually  engaged."  f  The 

•  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton. 

t  See  Account  of  Professor  William  Hamilton  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Sodetj  of  Edinbnrgh,  1792, '  by  Dr  Behcrt  dq^iom  of  Glaqpnr* 
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reputation  ^hkth,  at  the  dose  of  his  brief  career,  Dr  Hamilton 
left  behind  him,  sufficiently  shows  to  what  distinction  he  might 

have  been  expected  to  attain  had  longer  life  been  granted  hini. 
AVilliiim  Hamilton,  being  but  two  years  old  at  his  father's 
death,  retained  only  one  or  two  childish  recollections  of  him. 
We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  possessing  a  short  sketch  hj 
him  of  his  &ther,  drawn  apparently  from  the  information  of 
those  who  had  known  him,  and  from  a  biographical  memoir 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sociely  of  Edinburgh '  for 
1702.  This  fragment  was  part  of  a  memoir  of  his  brother, 
which  fraternal  regard  induced  him  to  commence  shortly  after 
Captain  Hamilton's  ileath,  but  which  was  never  completed. 

"His  [Captain  Thomas  Hamilton's]  father,  William,  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the  Univemity  of  Glas- 
gow; who  survived  the  birth  of  his  second  son  only  two 
months.  Though  cnt  off  prematniely-^— almost,  indeed,  in  the 
outset  of  his  career  (he  died  in  liis  thirty-second  year) — no 
one,  j)erhaps,  ever  departed  more  respected  and  belovL-d.  After 
pursuing  his  lilieral  and  professional  studies  in  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  completed  his  medical  educa- 
tion in  London  under  the  celebrated  William  Hunter.  By  this 
great  anatomist  he  was  treated  almost  with  paternal  kindness ; 
was  received  into  his  house,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  anatomical  department  of  his  school — but  this  expressly  on 
the  ground  of  merit;  for  after  the  warmest  praises  of  his  lu>ad 
and  heart,  he  assures  his  father  that  '  he  has  profited  more  for 
the  time  than  any  young  man  I  ever  knew.'  With  an  ardent 
love  of  his  profession,  distinguished  talents,  an  appearance  and 
manners  the  most  engaging,  and  supported  by  the  Hunten 
and  others  of  the  highest  medical  influence  in  the  metropolis, 
his  ultimate  success  in  London,  the  great  field  of  professional 
ambition,  seemed  almost  assured.  But  though  Ix)ndon  remained 
always  the  ulterior  goal,  he  was  induced  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation and  commence  his  professional  career  in  Glasgow,  where 
his  connections  promised  him  a  more  immediate  introduction 
to  praetioe;  and,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  nominated 
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hy  the  Crown  to  the  CHiair  of  Anatomy  as  bis  fiitbef  8  rao- 
ce88or — ^William  Hunter,  who  was  consulted  on  the  occasion, 

declaring  to  the  Chancellor  that  *  it  was  the  interest  of  Glasgow 
to  give  him,  rather  thau  his  to  solicit,  tlie  appointuient.'  Here 
his  success  was  decided  and  immediate,  both  as  professor  and 
as  practitioner.  The  medical,  and,  in  particular,  the  anatomi- 
cal, school  of  the  UniveiBity  oontinued  steadily  to  inoease ; 
and  snch,  notwithstanding  his  yonth,  was  the  general  confi- 
dence phu^  in  his  prudence  and  skill  that,  though  he  died  at 
a  period  of  life  when  few,  even  the  most  successful,  are  beyond 
the  first  steps  of  their  ascent  to  medical  practice,  he  had 
already  for  yeare  stood  at  the  head  of  his  prolessiou.  As  an 
author,  besides  some  occasional  papers  of  great  merit,  he  pub- 
lished notbiug,  having  occupied  himself  in  preparing  the  ma- 
terials for  those  qrstematic  works  he  had  in  view." 

Dr  Hamflton's  early  and  strong  predilection  for  the  study  of 
anatomy  had  been  for  some  not  obvious  reason  discouraged  by 
his  father.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  youtli  was  not,  however,  to 
be  checked,  and  he  seems  to  ^ave  given  himself  to  the  study 
with  an  all-absorbing  devotion.  Dr  William  Huiitor,  writing 
of  him  in  1778,  said,—**  Of  all  the  young  men  I  have  ever 
known,  he  appears  to  me  to  he  one  of  the  most  promising, 
cheerful,  amiable,  modesty  ingenious,  and  keen  and  persever- 
ing in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge."  All  the  notices  which 
refer  to  him  point  liim  out  as  a  man  who  insjjired  strong 
affection  by  his  singularly  pure,  warm,  and  generous  nature,  as 
well  as  admiration  for  his  remarkable  professional  skill.  A 
ngaoious  and  most  accurate  observer,  particulariy  noted  for 
the  calmness  and  skill  of  his  surgical  opemtions ;  with  an  ex- 
trome  sensibility  to  suffering,  which  manifested  itself  in  his 
countenance,  and  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  his  manner 
towards  his  patients, — he  was  drawn  to  his  profession  both  by  a 
scientific  and  a  human  interest.  A  regular  and  temperate  life 
enabled  him  to  indulge  a  marked  taste  for  general  knowledge, 
to  which  he  usually  allotted  some  hours  of  each  day.  In  the 
^Either  of  the  author  of  '  Cyril  Thornton,'  we  should  not  omit 
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of  "  stout  Thomas  the  tall," — a  humour  so  quick  and  kindly  as 
to  present  to  him  only  the  grotesque  side  of  the  small,  though 
often  irritating,  disagreeables  of  life,  and  thus  turu  them  into 
aonicee  of  pleasantly  for  himself  and  his  Mends.  The  pre- 
matme  death  of  one  who  had  united  so  many  of  the  best  qual- 
ities of  head  and  heart  was  naturally  deeply  lamented  in  the 
city.  When  his  funeral  passed  along,  many  among  the  crowd, 
as  was  noted  by  an  eyewitness,  were  observed  to  shed  tears. 

"  As  a  lecturer,"  says  Dr  Cleghom,  "  Dr  Ilumilton  was  re- 
markably free  from  pomp  and  affectation.  His  language  was 
simple  and  perspicuous,  but  so  artless  that  it  appeared  flat  to 
those  who  place  the  beauty  of  language  in  the  intricacy  of  man- 
agemen1>  or  the  abundance  of  figures.  His  manner  of  speaking 
conesponded  with  his  style,  and  was  such  as  might  appear 
uninteresting  to  those  who  think  it  impossible  to  be  eloquent 
without  violent  gestures  and  frequent  variations  of  tone.  Ho 
used  merely  the  tone  of  ordinary  couversatiou,  as  his  preceptor, 
Dr  Hunter,  did  before  him,  aiming  at  perspicuity  only,  and 
tmstmg  for  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  he 
treated.  These  he  selected  with  great  judgment  Holding  in 
contempt  all  hypotheses  unsupported  by  faet,  and  inapplicable 
to  the  improvement  of  practice — omitting  or  passing  slightly 
over  facts  remarkable  for  curiosity  more  than  utility — he 
demonstrated  with  great  distinctness  and  precision  those  parts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know  accurately ;  accompanying  his 
demonstnttions  with  specimens  of  morbid  parts^  and  with 
eveiy  remark,  physiological  and  practical,  which  he  was  able 
to  coDect  fhnn  eztensiTe  reading  and  careful  reflection  on  his 
own  part.*'* 

Dr  Hamilton  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  citv, 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memoiy.  The  epitaph 
fittini^y  closes  with  the  words : — 

Ueu  I  Udt^  terns  quod  monstrant  fata,  ucc  ultra  esse  sinunt.f 


*  Aoooant,  p.  28,  29.  t  Altwid  from  TirgU,  En,  tL  8SS. 
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William  Hamilton  was  thus,  by  Ifis  birth  and  immediate 
descent^  doeely  connected  with  the  life  and  habits  of  a  Scot- 
tish university,  and  with  the  profession  of  medicine, — circnm- 

staiices  whicli  naturally  affected  the  teuor  of  his  subsequent 
life  and  studies. 

Having  lost  his  father  when  he  himself  was  scarcely 
two  years  old»  the  charge  of  his  education  devolved  en- 
tirely on  his  ihother.  His  &ther  left  no  near  relations,  bnt 
the  boy  grew  up  among  a  large  circle  of  connections  on  the 
mother^s  side,  with  most  of  whom  he  remained  intimate 
during  life.  Mrs  Hamilton  was  of  a  family  noted  fur  good 
looks,  and  lier  own  appearance  wiis  handsome  and  striking. 
In  iigure  she  was  stately,  with  fine  eyes,  though  her  face 
was  somewhat  spoiled  by  traces  of  smallpox.  As  is  not 
nnfieqnently  the  case  with  distinguished  sons,  William  resem- 
bled his  mother  in  appearance,  «nd  probably,  also,  in  cer- 
tain mental  peculiarities.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
strenp^th  of  character,  well  read,  and  of  cultivated  mind,  but 
witli  more  natural  ability  than  careful  early  education.  She 
was  warmly  affectionate,  very  much  attached  to  her  children, 
and  solicitous,  even  to  an  extreme^  about  their  education, 
health,  and  general  welfare.  There  was  withal,  in  her  strong, 
kindly,  even  indulgent  nature,  a  degree  of  severity  that  occa- 
sionally amounted  to  harshness.  The  attachment  between 
her  eldest  son  and  herself  was  exceedingly  deep,  and  no  son 
could  clierisli  greater  regard  or  a  more  loyal  ail'ection  for  a 
mother  than  ho  did  through  life. 

As  a  child,  William  took  great  delight  in  the  natural  and 
graphic  picturing  of  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  in  the  scenes 
of  the  Apocalypse — ^the  two  books  which,  above  all  others^  had 
a  charm  for  him.  He  read  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress '  in  an  old 
copy,  with  illustrations  of  what  would  now  be  called  a  sctv- 
snfional  type.  This  childish  predilection  has  some  interest 
as  indicating  a  taste  for  the  marvellous  and  highly  coloured  in 
romance  which  remained  with  him  through  lifa  In  subsequent 
years  he  would  find  relaxation  from  the  severity  of  abstract 
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thought  in  the '  Arahiftn  Kights/  «md  woiilcl  veadily  abandoir  • 

a  school iiKui  for  Mrs  Itadclitle,  and  the  hard  dry  precision  of 
the  '  Orgauon'  for  the  weird  stor}'^  of  '  Fi-ankcnstcin.*  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  of  Iiis  childhood  he  is  known  to  have 
lead  with  lively  interest  the  'Ancient  Histoiy '  of  BoUin,  and 
the '  Natoial  Histoiy '  of  Bnffon. 

The  Teminiacenees  of  hia  early  boyhood  are  few,  and  not  in 
any  way  singular.  There  was,  apparently,  no  remarkable  in- 
tellectual precocity  about  liini;  a  young  lad,  with  an  uveiUow- 
ing,  healthy  boyishness,  loving  pets  of  all  kinds — dogs,  birds, 
&C. — ^intensely;  fond  of  active  outdoor  aborts;  given  decidedly 
to  piactical  jokes  and  fim;  and  lemembered  chiefly  by  a 
consul— who,  as  a  girl,  was  one  of  the  circle  of  his  early 
associates— for  the  kindness,  protection,  and  generosity  which 
the  strong  hold  boy  used  to  extend  to  the  little  and  weak 
ones  among  his  companions.  A  youth,  in  fine,  with  an 
untold  and  ever-increasing  amount  of  vital  force  about  him, 
which  had  not  yet  found  a  precise  outlet,  and  which  its  poa- 
sessor  did  not  very  well  know  how  to  relieve  himself  of, — a 
Yery  difficult  fellow  for  elderly  ladies  to  manage*  as  his  annts 
discovered  when  he  and  his  brother  were  oocaBumally  left  in 
their  charge. 

His  mother  usually  at  this  time  divided  the  year  between 
the  rountry  and  the  town,  and  his  earlier  education  was  thus 
partly  private  and  partly  public.  "  In  the  summer,"  to  use 
Sir  William's  own  words  in  the  notes  for  a  memoir  of  his 
brother,  "he  [Thomas]  and  his  brother  [himself],  after  they 
had  ontgrown  the  control  of  female  discipline,  were  placed 
nnder  a  domestic  tntor.   In  the  winter  they  also  attoided  the 

Glasgow^  public  schools." 

The  elder  brother  appears  about  this  time  to  have  been  at 
schodl,  under  Mr  Angus,  a  well-known  teacher  of  EngUsh,  in 
Glasgow.  In  1797  he  entered  the  Grammar-school,  joining 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  nnder  Mr  James  Gibson,  whose 
duty  it  was,  according  to  the  ami^gements  of  the  period,  to 
cany  his  pupils  thiongh  a  firar  years'  oonne  of  classical  study. 
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The  dox  of  the  class  in  the  yean  1797  and  1798  wu  James 
Watson,  afterwards  Doctor  of  Medicine,  who  still  snrvives. 
In  1799  and  1800  the  dux  was  Hugh  Stewart.  The  younger 
brother  entered  the  Grammar-school  in  liis  nintli  year,  and 
joined  tlie  class  of  the  Ivcv.  l)aiiicl  Macarthur.  "William  must 
have  made  at  an  early  age  respectable  progress  in  his  classical 
studies,  as  he  attended  the  junior  Latin  and  Greek  classes  of 
the  University  when  only  twelve  years  old  (1800). 

In  October  1801  both  brotheis  were  removed  to  school  In 
England — William  being  in  Ids  thirtemth,  and  Thomas  in 
his  eleventh  year.  They  were  first  of  all  placed  in  a  school 
at  Chiswick,  kept  hy  the  I*ev.  Dr  Home,  a  man  of  some  re- 
putation. Here,  however,  they  remained  only  till  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  after  which  Tliomas  was  placed  at  the  school 
of  the  Bev.  Dr  Scott  of  Hounslow,  while  William  was  re- 
moved to  the  school  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Dean  at  Bromley.  Dr 
Scott's  repntationi  more  especially  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
disciplinarian,  was  deservedly  hi^^h.  At  Hounslow  Thomas 
continued  for  three  years  ;  and  "  here  obtaining:  what  in  his 
earlier  career  he  mainly  stood  in  need  of — a  firm,  steady,  and 
unavoidable  control — ^he  made  rapid  progress  in  all  his  stodiea^ 
particularly  in  langoages."* 

William,  the  gownsman  of  twelve,  as  he  himself  need 
laughingly  to  relate  in  after  years,  felt  not  unnatnTally  con- 
siderable disappointment  and  indignation  at  being  removed 
from  college  and  sent  back  to  school.  V>\\i  maternal  authoritv 
was  judicious  and  inexorable,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
submission.  He  remained  under  the  care  of  Dr  Dean  at 
Bromley  from  Christmas  1801  to  Midsummer  1803,  when 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  much  more  capable^  no  doubts  both 
from  age  and  attainments,  of  entering  with  profit  on  his  uni- 
versity course  than  when  he  left  home. 

Only  two  of  his  letters  written  from  Bromley  have  been 
preserved.  From  these  we  gather  that  Dr  Dean's  pupil  did 
not  greatly  like  the  school-life  there,  and  was  not  veiy  well 
♦  U8:  Dotiee  of  GaptaiB  Hamflton  hj  Sir  'iHlIiam. 
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pleased  to  stay  in  England.  The  cause  of  these  feelings  was 
probably  in  a  great  measure  home-sickness.  He  writes  a 
great  many  letters  to  his  friends,  recurs  fondly  to  his  pet  dogs, 
Gate  and  Fanny,  and  is  far  from  being  satisfied  with  Dr 
Dean's  habit  of  reading  the  lettere  he  reoeived.  The  follow- 
ing affords  ns  a  g^pse  of  his  sehool-life  at  Biomley;  In  it 
we  have  an  indication  of  a  oonstitational  sfayneas,  and  shxink- 
ing  from  public  appearances,  which  remained  with  him  more 
or  less  through  life  :— 

Bromi.kY,  ism  Xnvfmfxr  1^02. 

Dear  ^foxHEK, — I  hope  that  you  have  got  my  last  letter.  Public 
night  will  be  in  about  a  month  hence.  I  intend  to  ask  Mr  Dean 
not  to  insist  on  my  speaking,  as  I  hate  and  execrate  it.  I  h()i)e  you 
will  kt  me  have  the  allowance,  for  I  can  buy  all  my  own  tliings 
very  well.  I  hope  everj'body  and  every  thing  is  well  with  you.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  like  to  write  lettei-8  to  you.  1  have 
written  in  [all]  about  t€n  letters  to  know  if  Cato  received  the  collar 
which  I  sent  to  him.  Tell  mc  if  you  have  had  much  fruit  in  the 
orchard  of  Kindmuir.  I  intend  to  writ«  this  the  longest  letter  I 
ever  WTote.    Give  my  love  to  Andrew  Stirling  and  everybody  else. 

I  hope  Andrew  Buchanan  is  well.  1  am  very  anxious  to  know 
where  I  am  to  stay  this  Christmas  holidays,  but  pray  dpn't  speak 
about  this  on  any  ...  I  hate  Encjland  worse  and  .  .  . 
[part  torn  ofT].  I  have  not  lieard  anything,'  from  Tom.  Will  you 
■write  me  once  a-week,  and  I  will  be  much  obliufd  to  you?  I  want 
a  box  to  put  thinp^s  in,  and  I  have  a  cargo  of  books  which  will  }>e 
spoiled  in  my  desk,  as  I  don't  use  tliein  ;  therefore,  dear  mother,  if 
you  would  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  have  one — it  would  not  oo.st 
more  than  half  a  guinea ;  and  you  also  ]>roniiMed  mo  one  before  you 
left  London,  if  you  remember  right.  ^Vhen  will  you  send  mo 
Boms's  bookt    ...    I  am,  dear  mother,  your  affectionate  sod, 

W.  Hamilton. 

The  tone  of  dissatisfaction  with  Bromley,  apparent  in  his 
letters^  hronght  down  on  the  writer  a  sharp  rebuke  firom  his 

niother.  We  find  her  writing  to  him,  on  the  22d  Jannaiy 
1803,  in  these  terms  : — 

"  I-  hope  to  have  the  saktsflwtiMi  to  hear  that  yon  win  attend  to 
sU  that  I  have  tud  in  inj  lato  IfittoiSy  that  yon  will  wei|^  its  import- 
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anoe,  and  that  yoa  will  strive  mora  Uian  ever  to  do  your  duty,  and 
«u6iiit<  eAe0j;^jr  to  iHiat  I  reqniie.  Do  thislieartUy  andooidially, 
and  I  shall  then  perhaps  think  of  seeing  yoa  soon  in  the  spring." 

At  Midsummer  1803  he  left  Bromley  and  retuniid  to  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  entering  the  Uuiveisity  of  Glasgow. 
The  period  that  intervened  before  the  opening  of  the  College 
session  was  spent  at  the  manse  of  Midcalder,  a  secluded 
spot  near  the  foot  of  the  Pentland  HiUs,  abont  twelve  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  Here  he  resided  under  the  care  of  the 
esteemed  minister  of  the  parish,  the  llav.  John,  afterwards 
Dr,  Sommers.  During  this  and  the  two  following  suniiners 
— the  period  of  the  College  vacation — he,  along  with  his 
brother,  some  of  his  cousins,  and  other  boys*  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  minister's  guidance  and  superintendence  in 
their  studies.  Dr  Sommers  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
accomplishments,  and  of  excellent  sense  and  tact  in  dealing 
with  boys.  To  his  instructions,  and  the  pervading  s])irit  of 
the  quiet  country  manse,  the  two  youths  owlhI  laucli,  both  in 
the  way  of  education  and  in  the  general  growth  of  character. 
To  the  worthy  clergyman  "they,**  says  Sir  William,  speak- 
ing of  himself  and  his  brother  "  (in  common  with  his  other 
pupils)  remained  in  after  life  ever  warmly  and  gratefully 
attacbed."* 

The  two  brothers  who  were  thus  placed  together  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  a  Scottish  manse  were  contrasted  both  in  appear- 
ance and  chai'acter.  The  elder,  though  he  had  not  yet  reached 
his  fuU  development,  was  powerful  in  frame,  while  the  younger, 
who  grew  up  an  exceedingly  handsome  man,  was  of  lighter  and . 
more  graceful  make,  and  rather  stooping  in  figure.  The  elder,- 
whose  character  was  naturally  more  ftilly  formed,  had  greater 
strength  of  resolution  than  his  brother,  and  a  certain  under- 
current of  scdiifeness.  The  younger  brotlier  was  of  a  highly 
volatile  temperament,  and  abounded  in  fun  and  mischief. 

William,  however,  was  not  without  his  dash  of  genuine  boy- 
ishness. He  is  remembered  by  some  who  knew  him  at  the 
*  ICa  notioo  of  Oiptaia  T.  Hamfltoa    Sir  W.  Hsiniltoii. 
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manse  "as  a  wUd  boy  «nd  fond  of  sport*'— quick-tempered, 
yet  warmly  affectionate.  His  spirits  were  extremely  buoyant 
— ^his  love  of  outdoor  pastimes  unbounded  ;  and  speedily  the 
lead  among  the  boys  of  the  maofle  was  spontaneously  and 
cheerfully  accorded  to  him,  on  account  of  the  generous  in- 
i|iiiation  which  he  threw  into  all  the  aporta  of  the  places  aa 
well  aa  of  hia  indiaputaUe  superiority  in  all  feata  of  physical 
strength  and  dexterity — whether  running,  leaping,  swimming 
in  the  Calder,  or  daringly  diving  into  the  linn  pool  of  a  wood- 
land bum, — "  the  glory  of  headers." 

^Iftondiedhyhhn, 

The  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  p&keh 
Of  the  lade**  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  corva^ 
Aloft,  in  pioapect  of  the  shoutiiig  field.** 

His  interest  in  the  manse  and  its  inmates  continued  after  he 
ceased  to  be  under  Dr  Summers's  care.  While  in  Edinburgh 
in  1806-7  he  made  frequent  runs  out  to  Midcalder,  and  he  gen- 
erally  spent  part  of  the  long  vacation  there  during  the  Oxford 
period  of  his  life.  He  waf  chepahed  in  the  memory  of  the  hoys 
as  the  soul  of  the  fithletac  c^oits  of  the  place,  and  his  arrival' 
was  always  hailed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  particular 
his  feats  of  bodily  strength  excited  the  wondering  admiration  of 
the  inmates  of  the  manse.  One  of  them  relates  that  Hamilton 
has  taken  him  upon  his  right  hand,  and  allowed  him  to  stand 
upon  it  as  he  held  it  out  Another  of  them  remembers  the 
Idodly  intereat  which  the  Oxonian  took  in  the  younger  boys 
and  thdr  concerns.  His  sonorous  reading  of  Homer,  on  one 
occasion,  entranced  a  little  fellow  who  knew  no  Greek.  Ob- 
serving the  attention  and  eagerness  of  the  youngster,  who 
sat  fipellbound  by  his  side,  Hamilton  took  the  trouble  to  teach 
him  to  repeat  four  or  five  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon. 

The  following  is  his  first  letter  horn  Midcalder  to  his 
mother:— 

MnKuimn,  1808. 

DiAB  MoTHiB,—  .  •   .  If  other,  you  have  lost  your  wager, 
for.  I  asked  Mr  Somtnera  and  Hr  Cniickdianks  both,  who  botii  wore 
'  B 
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artookhed  si  me  asking  raek  a  qnettion^  aa  any  ehfld  of  ten  yean 
old  knowe  that  the  eon  is  neaier  ns  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  but 
to  convince  yon  still  mora,  I,  when  I  was  looking  over  a  French 
geography,  saw  this,  which  I  shall  copy  to  yon :  **  En  hiver  le  soleil 
est  plus  pr^  de  nous  qu'en  4U  de  plus  d'nne  million  de  lienes 
which,  for  your  information— for  perhaps  yon  have  foigot  your 
French— is  this,  In  winter  the  sun  is  nesrer  to  us  than  in  sum- 
mar  by  more  than  a  million  of  leagues."  So,  if  you  please,  you 
may  endose  the  half-erown  with  the  rest  in  my  bo]^  remembering 
to  pay  the  carriage,  for  I  am  growing  poorer,  having  only  lis.  I 
hadfoigot  I  wrote  Tom  with  the  letter  before  the  last  ...  — 
Your  a£foctionate  son,  W.  S.  Hamilton. 

After  spending  the  latter  porti<jn  of  the  summer  at  Mid- 
calder,  William,'  aloi^  with  liis  brother,  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  in  session  1803-4.    The  younger  brother 
^attended  as  a  regulaT  student  the  Aits  classes  for  three 
winters.   "In  his  academical  career,"  to  borrow  the  words 
of  tlie  MS.  notice  already  refeiTod  to,   "  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  ability  than   application,  and  the  honours 
he  carried  ofi'  were  in  general  th(ise  won  by  vigorous  rather 
than  continued  effort   In  the  '  Blackstone  examination '  of 
his  first  year  he  distinguished  himself  by  giving  up  an  un- 
precedented complement  of  Latin  authors,  trusting,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  his  general  command  of  the  language  to 
carry  him  over  more  than  one  which  he  had  never  re^d. 
His  power  of  Latin  conii)08itioij,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
which  he  owed  in  part  to  his  Kuglish  education,  enabled  him 
to  obtain  some  easy  triumphs  in  the  language  classes;  in 
that^of  logic,  the  excellence  and  irregularity  of  his  English 
essays  obtained  for  him  both  the  praise  and  the  reprobation 
of  the  venerable  professor.  At  this  period  he  and  another 
able  and  somewhat  idle  student  were  drawn  together  by  a 
secret  affinity  of  genius,  and  became  inseparable  companions. 
Their  dilierent  destinations  soon  divided  them,  and  they  hardly 
ever  met  again  in  after  life.    This  was  Michael  Scott,  the 
author  of ' Tom  Cringle's  Log,'  &c" 
The  inclination  of  the  younger  brother  was  towaxda  the 
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army  as  a  profession ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  his  mother. 
He  accordingly  entered  a  mercantile  house,  first  in  Glacigow, 
and  then  in  one  of  its  branches  in  Liverpool  But  for  oom- 
mercial  life  he  had  no  taste  or  aptitude;  and  after  a  short  trial 
of  it^  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tion and  enter  the  army.  In  1810  he  obtained,  by  purchase, 
a  commission  in  the  2%\i  Itegiment,  and  had  hardly  joined 
when  it  was  ordered  out  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  active  service.  In  the  battle  of  Albuera  in 
the  following  May,  the  most  sangoinaxy  engagement  which 
oocoxied  during  the  war,  the  29th  was  the  leadii^  regiment,  and 
suffered  in  proportion.  In  this  action  a  musket-bullet  passed 
througih  his  thigh,  and  for  a  time  his  life  was  in  serious 
danger.*  After  being  a  second  time  in  the  Peninsula,  and^ 
also,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  the  North  American  States, 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  his  regiment  was  sent  to 
France  as  part  of  the  army  of  occupation.  About  1818  he 
retired  on  half-pay,  after  which  he  lived  chiefly  in  or  near 
Edinbuigh,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 

The  elder  brother  having,  before  his  removal  to  school  in 
England,  attended  the  junior  Latin  and  Greek  classes  at  the 
University,  now,  as  a  second-year  student,  joined  the  senior 
classes  in  those  departments,  and  also  the  classes  of  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Glasgow  at  this 
period  possessed  several  distinguished  names.  The  Latin  Chair 
was  filled  by  Fkofessor  Bichaidson,  whose  predilection,  how- 
ever, was  more  towards  polite  tetters  than  accurate  scholar- 
ship.  According  to  Captain  Hamilton,  speaking  from  his 
own  early  impressions  in  '  Cyril  Thornton,*  "  Pdchardson's 
mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  beauties  of  Roman 
literature,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  mode  of  communicating 
his  instructions.  •  .  •  In  the  'Characters  of  Shake- 
speare's Pkys'  he  has  left  behind  him  a  work  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  of  elegant  and  philosophical  criticism,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  since  been  written  on  the 

*  Sir  W.  Uamiltou's  notoa. 
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gnbject,  rtfll  mafataliw  ita  place  ia  our  KteiftfarB.***  TheGredc 

Chair  was  occupied  by  John  Toimg,  a  man  of  line  taste  and 
ardent  genius,  in  wliom  a  verse  or  phrase  of  a  Greek  poet 
would  suddenly  enkindle  a  flame  of  enthusiastic  eloquence. 
The  younger  of  the  two  brothen  appears  to  have  been  won- 
derf^y  impressed  by  the  poweis  of  the  Greek  Ph^iessor. 
Befening  to  his  early  enthnsiasin^for  Toang,  he  says :  "  He  it 
-was  who  made  Hie  strongest  and  most  vivid  imprcssioii  on  my 
youthful  mind,  and  it  is  his  image  which  is  still  imprinted 
there  the  most  deeply  and  ineffaceably.  That  he  was  a  pro- 
found and  elegant  scholar,  I  believe,  has  never  been  denied. 
No  master  ever  ruled  with  more  despotic  sway  the  minds  of 
his  pnpihk  None  ever  possessed  the  art  of  oommnnieating 
his  knowledge  so  beantifiilly  and  graoefnlly,  of  transferring 
the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  his  own  mind  into  that  of  his 
audience.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  captivating  than 
the  eloquence  with  w  liich  he  treated  of  the  liberty,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece,  while  tears  of  enthu- 
siasm rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  naturally  a  great  and 
effective  orator ;  and  had  his  powers  been  oalled  into  action 
in  a  different  field,  he  might  have  added  something  to  onr 
scanty  and  imperfect  reoords  of  national  eloquence.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  his  mind  bore  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  Burke.  .  .  .  Like  Burke,  he  felt  all  the  influence 
of  the  spells  he  cast  on  others,  and  his  own  heart  trembled  at 
tlie  images  of  dread  or  beauty  which  he  conjured  up  tsam  the 
depth  of  his  imagination.''^  That  the  elder  brother  caught  some- 
thing of  YdHjp^B  spirit,  and  imbibed  horn  him  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  the  Qieek  language  and  literature,  we  may  infer  fkom 
what  he  says  in  bis  letters  from  Oxford.  J  The  Chair  of  Logic 
was  occupied  by  George  Jardine,  whose  teaching,  though  not 
dealing  much  with  the  proper  questions  of  philosophy,  was  well 

•  Cyril  Thornton,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  +  Ibid. 

t  The  epitaph  on  tho  monument  to  Professor  Young  iu  the  Cathedral  of 
Glasgow  was,  at  the  raqoeit  of  liii  ftmily  nd  MndM,  eompoMd  Iqr  Sir 
William  Hamflton,  in  1824. ,  % 
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fitted  to  awaken  and  discipline  the  powers  of  jonng  minds, 
and  ailbfd  general  education  and  onltnra.  Professor  Jaidine's 
carefdl  practical  training,  especially  in  the  composition  of 
essays  and  exercises,  gave  a  distinctiire  character  and  repnta^ 
tion  to  the  Logic  Chair  in  Glasgow  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  centur)\  Haniiltou  always  referred  to  Professor  Jardine 
with  respect,  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  benefit  he 
had  deri\'ed  from  his  instructions.  When  he  himself  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  in  Sdinbuigh,  his  early  class 
anaogements  were,  to  some  extent^  professedly  modelled  on 
those  of  his  former  teacher.*  In  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, vacated  by  Keid  in  1796,  James  Mylne  discoursed 
with  clearness  and  force  of  a  sensational  philosophy  and  an 
utilitarian  ethic.  Mylne  was  an  able  expounder  of  the  doc- 
trines he  taught,  and  by  him  Hamilton  was  first  introduced 
to  the  theories  of  Condillac  and  De  Tra<^. 

In  the  classes  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  Hamilton  was 
greatly  distingnished,  having  in  each  carried  off  the  highest 
honour  of  the  year,  which  was  then,  as  now,  awarded  by  the 
votes  <if  tlie  members  of  the  class. 

In  the  summer  of  1804,  after  leaving  College,  we  find  him, 
as  usual,  residing  at  Midcalder.  In  the  foUowiog  letter  of  Dr 
Sommeis  to  his  mother,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of 
the  yoong  student^  and  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the  stndies 
which  he  punned  in  the  holidays.  These  seem  to  have  heen 
chiefly  supplementaiy  to  the  work  at  College: — 

MoMuiMa,  SUt  M99 1804. 
I>BAB  Mabam,-*  ...  As  he  [Andrew  Stirling]  is  Anther 
advanced  in  figures  than 'Willism,  I  am  penuaded  that  it  will  he  a 
materiatadvantage  to  make  him  eiert  himself  to  get  up  with  him; 
uid  William  has  no  small  share  of  emulation  about  him,  although  I 
have  not  yet  heen  aUe  to  make  him  give  his  whole  mind  to  this 
study. 

In  his  other  stodiee  he  seems  to  have  much  more  pleasure. 
Andrew  aud  he  are,  Ibr  some  tune  at  least,  to  go  on  together  aooofd- 


*  SeaLaetam^  voLLiklSI. 
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lug  to  the  foUowing  ammgeniini  From  7  to  9  in  tlie  mondag 
fhej  ate  to  lead  hiatoiy;  from  10  to  11  tnuislate  En^^uh  into 
IVench ;  from  11  to  1  write  En^iah  ezeieieee,  and  impfove  them- 
advea  in  adding  end  multiplying  with  fuility  and  ezactneas;  and 
from  6  tiU  near  8  in  the  erening  thflj  aie  to  be  employed  with  Mr 
Crniekahanha  in  arithmetic,  till  aueh  time  as  he  thinks  they  axe 
sufficiently  qnalified  for  bookkeeping. 

There  is  one  tiling  I  have  had  ooeaaion  to  speak  about  more  than 
once,  and  that  is  their  eztmTaganee  in  clothes  and  needless  absmd 
expenses.  Yon  may  theieforey  if  yon  think  proper,  say  thai  no- 
thing of  that  kind  will  be  attended  to  without  my  approbation  and 
consent. 

They  hsTe  foigot  their  French  very  mnch»  and  we  have  been 
nyiaing  it 

William,  I  see»  is  veiy  anzious  to  become  his  own  master,  wUcb 
has  rendered  it  neoeseaiy  £ar  me  to  be  excessiTely  pointed  and  strict 
in  ereiything  I  require  of  them  aU. 

He,  in  particular,  is  yeiy  much  inclined  to  be  idle,  slthou^  more 
studious  than  at  first  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  a  short 
time  I  shall  have  no  reason  for  complafait  on  that  head.  .  .  . 

I  remain,  most  respectfully,  dear  madam,  your  most  obedient . 
servant,  J.  SoioaBB. 

Dr  Sommers  has  recorded  his  final  impressions  of  his  young 
charge  in  the  following  letter,  written  in  1820,  on  occasion  of 
Sir  William's  unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  Moral  Philo- 
sopby  Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgli : —  / 

"  For  some  time  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  I  was  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  his  education,  both  before 
and  after  he  commenced  his  academical  career  in  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  was  during  the  time  of  his  residence 
with  me  that  he  began  his  first  essays  on  subjects  of  philosophy, 
in  wliich,  even  at  tliat  early  period.  I  could  not  fail  to  discover 
striking  marks  of  an  acute  and  vi^^'orous  understaiidinu.  My 
expectation  of  his  rising  to  future  distinction  in  literary  attain- 
ments was  fully  realised ;  and  during  the  progress  of  his  studies 
at  the  Uni^ersify,  his  efforts  were  freqtuentlj  rewarded  by  his 
obtaining  the  first  prizes  in  the  philosophical  classes  at  Glas- 
gow. From  mj  intimate  knowledge  of  Sir  William's  studies 
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at  that  period,  as  well  as  from  my  subsequently  having  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  attending  to  his  progress  in  literary 
pursuits,  it  is  doing  him  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  I 
consider  hia  talents  and  attainments  to  be  of  the  highest  order ; 
and  that  for  perseveranoe  and  depth  of  research  into  any  sab^ 
ject  that  has  oconpied  his  mind,  as  ivell  as  for  ingenuity  of 
conception,  I  have  i>erhaps  never  met  with  any  one  that 
equalled,  and  certainly  have  never  known  any  one  that  ex- 
qelled,  liim.    .    .  . 

"Bcspecting  his  moral  and  religions  conduct^  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  uniformly  been  such,  even  ftom  his  earliest  years, 
as  would  do  honour  to  the  purest  hearty  and  such  as  the  most 
scrupulous  could  not  fiiil  to  approve." 

In  the  winter  of  1804-5  he  again  attended  College.  He 
appears  now  to  have  commenced  a  course  of  medical  study  ; 
for  to  the  profession  of  luediciue  he  was  probably  destined  by 
his  friends,  and  to  it  he  was  himself  obviously  disposed.  The 
taste,  however,  for  philosophical  studies,  which  was  partially 
awakened  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  greatly  quidcened  at 
Oxford,  finally  prevailed  over  his  medical  predileddonsL 
During  the  session,  besides  studying  mathematics  under  James 
Millar,  he  attended  the  class  of  chemistry  under  Dr  Clefjhoni, 
and  set  about  experimenting  for  himself.  In  the  summer  of 
1805  he  commenced  the  study  of  l>otnny  and  anatomy,  attend- 
ing the  class  of  Botany.  Part  of  this  summer  was  spent  at 
liiidcalder. 

In  1805-6  he  again  attended  College  in  Glasgow,  continuing 

his  -medical  studies,  and  attending,  besides,  the  classes  of 

Natural  riiilo.sojthy  and  Chemistry.  In  the  suiunier  of  1806 
we  find  him  studying  at  the  Inlirmaiy,  and  attending  the  class 
of  Botany. 

In  1804  we  have  the  earliest  indications  of  a  taste  for 
collecting  books,  which  gained  strength  with  his  yean,  and 
issued  in  the  bringing  together  of  one  of  the  most  valU'* 
able  and  carefully  selected  private  philosophical  libraries  in 
Britain.    The  books  at  first  purchased  by  him  were  neces- 
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Bttrilj  a  good  deal  connected  with  bis  medical  i£iidiiS&.  We 
find  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  names  of  Tolnmes  of  a 

more  general  interest,  botli  philosophical  and  classical.  As 
throwing  light  on  his  early  tastes  and  studies,  we  give  the 
names  of  the  principal  works  purchased  at  this  period.  In 
1804  we  find  the  following: — Quintilian's  Institutes,  Stew- 
ait^s  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  the  £ncyclop»dia  &itan- 
nicay  Monro  on  the  Bones.  In  1805  the  taste  and  azpenditnxe 
increase.  We  find  him  now  possessing  himself  of  Cftm- 
wath's  Memoirs,  Buchanan's  History,  Irish  lleraldr}%  Udal's 
History  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Spot- 
tiswood's  History,  Alillar  on  Pluxions,  Euripides,  Prints  of 
Trajan's  Pillar,  Moore's  Greek  Grammar,  Bergman's  Chem- 
ical Essays,  nailer's  Physiology,  Tonmeioy'a  Ohemistiy, 
Duncan's  Medical  Oases  and  Lectures,  Williama's  Beports, 
Coke  on  Lyttleton,  Lee's  Botany,  &e.  In  1806  we  find 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Aristophanes,  Harrington's  Works,  "Wliar- 
ton's  Works,  Macliiavelli's  Works,  Macitlicrson's  Introduction 
to  Scotland,  liuddimau's  Grammar,  Livy,  Tacitus,  &c.  In  the 
purchases  of  those  years  are  to  he  included  a  set  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  a  botanical  case^  an  electric  machine,  and 
chemical  apparatns  and  materiala. 

The  winter  of  1806-7  was  spent  in  Edinburgh,  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  following  letters  give  an  ac- 
coimt  of  his  habits  and  occupations  at  this  period : — 

EDOnoBOB,  aainrdajf  nigkt  [ITtvtmhr  1808). 
Mr  niAB  MoTBBB, —  .  .  .  After  walking  out  to  liOdcaldflr, 
I  stayed  there  till  Monday  ai^^t^  when  I  came  in  to  attend  the  clasees 
next  day.  I  spent  my  time  Teiy  happily  .there,  and»  among  other 
things*  employed  mysdf  onee  a-day  in  swimming  in  the  river;  I 
have  advised  all  the  boys  to  continue  the  praetioe  evety  day  during 
the  whole  year.  I,  am  convinced  if  people  plunged  once  arday  into 
the  cold  bath,  cdda  and  oonanmptionfl,  and  all  other  complaints  of 
that  nature*  would  be  rarm  avet  in  terrU,  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
prees  the  pleasure  it  gives  you  after  coming  out  of  the  water;  you 
feel  a  glow  of  heat  waiming  you  to  the  very  bonea,  whieh  is  evinced 
by  anuilEa  and  vapour  arising  from  the  sui&oe  of  the  body.  It  is 
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best  to' stay  rery  ahoii  in  the  mAw,  '  If  I  was  not  m  eomplotdj 
engaged  in  the  liorauxm,  or  .if  ihAie  were  any  water  near  me  in 
Edinhnrgfa,  I  shoold  aanuedly  liathe  every  day,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
differBut  Mr  Bell  and  aome  of  the  boys  of  Midoalder  are  fnUy 
eonvinoed  of  tlie  utility  of  the  enstom,  and  are  detennined  to  per- 
ae¥ere.   The  minieter,  too,  was  threatening  to  begin. 

I  whf^  Ingoi  to  remind  you  in  my  last  letter  of  the  care  yonr 
dn^  ealla  on  joa  to  healow  on  Yindez ;  dnmh  animala  are  not 
able  to  express  their  wantfl^  and  should  therefore  be  more  earefolly 
attended  to  than  homan  Anitn^U.  I  am  afiaid  the  sheet  won't  hold 
an  I  have  to  say,  or  I  should  give  yoa  a  long  string  of  adviees  on 
this  sabject   .   .  . 

J^l  hare  been  buying  a  good  nomber  of  boohs,  bnt  ehiefly  the 
boohs  I  am  immediately  needing.  From  nine  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon  I  hare  not  a  single  moment  to  spare— oat  of 
one  class  into  another.  I  keep  a  regular  aeoonnt  of  my  expenses. 
I  am  hesitating  whether  to  enter  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Medical 
Society  this  year  or  not  I  won%  I  beliers.  They  have  a  most 
elegant  building  belonging  to  it  I  wish  yoa  wbold  write  me 
soon.   I  saj^wee  yon  hare  been  bo^  moving  from  year  hoose. 

Send  me  my  skates  by- the  first  opportonity. 

I  am,  dear  mother,  yoor  aifectionate  son,      W.  8.  HAiouioir. 

(Em^BUROHj  Bank  Strekt,  S'Uurda^  [Xcmder  U06J. 

Mt  dear  Mother, — I  don't  wish  to  be  introduced  to  any  more 
people  this  winter.  I  shall  be  pestered  to  death  with  invitations, 
&c.,  which  cannot  be  done  without  loss  of  time.  .  .  .  The 
books  neceesaiy  for  my  studies  cost  me  some  money;  for  example, 
Fy&'s  Compend  of  Anatomy,  beiqg  a  complete  set  of  snatomical 
plates,  cost  me  five  goiness;  and  even  here  I  save  two  guineas  by 
taking  a  plain  copy  and  colouring  it  myself— the  price  of  the 
coloured  copy  being  £7,  78.  Yoa  may  depend  on  it  I  will  be 
as  little  expense  as  possible.  ...  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
a  genteeler  appellation  on  the  back  of  your  next  letter.   .   .  • 

I  shall  now  bid  yoa  farewell — Your  affectionate  son, 

W.  S.  Hamuaoh,  JBsgf.   Bemember  that 

lpn»a»«,JV«^[»ttl>icwi>irl80<V 

Mt  dear  Mother, —  ...  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  to 
yoa  this  week  past,  and  have  been,  so  busy  that  I  have  not  been  in 
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bed  before  two  or  belf-past  H  tot  iheie  nx  weeks,  and  am  np  ewy 

momiiig  by  a  quarter-past  eight   .   •   •  »I  am, 

Wk.  SnBuvQ  HAinuToir. 

Mt  nub  Mothbh, — yeatarday  noeiyed  the  parcel  and  letter, 
and  was  yeiy  aony  to  aee  Tom  had  had  eynanehe  nudigna  ao  ill, 
thon^  I  veiy  mnoh  doubt  but  it  waa  eyntmehe  iontiUant,  or  eom- 
mon  aoie-thioat^  in  whush  there  ia  no  danger,  thougih  aome  pain. 

The  grounda  on  which  my  opinion  reate  are:  let.  That  aa  he  com- 
plained of  much  pain  attending  it,  it  looha  like  cynanehs  UmiXUxHM^ 
or  common  awelled  throat,  in  which  there  ia  no  danger  whatever; 
2d,  As  firom  the  ftequent  atta^  he  formerly  had  of  this  common 
swelled  tonsils,  he  haa  induced  a  diathesis  or  pvonenees  to  repeated 
attaoks  of  the  same  complaint  On  these  grounds  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  hia  oomplaint  was  mistaken  from  not  knowing 
his  oonstitntional  diatheais.  However,  so  be  it  he  has  recovered, 
they  may  have  it  any  way  they  like. 

Thank  you  for  your  leetoie  on  books  in  your' last;  however,  to 
ease  your  mind  I  must  tell  you  that  my  purchases  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  medical  and  flawrical  books  which  I  immediately  want  I 
have  bought  most  of  them  at  a  third  or  half  of  their  shop  price. . . . 

Bemember  me  to  all  my  Mends  in  Glasgow,  and  my  love  to 
Chns^.*  W.  H. 

EoiNDURuH,  Thmrmiay{JcMMary  1807]. 
Deab  Mother» —  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by 
intention  or  neglect  you  directed  to  me  without  ai^  adjunct  either 
before  or  after  my  name.  You'll  please  to  remember,  that  if  you 
don't  giye  me  all  my  dignitieSf  I  shall  direct  my  next  letter  to 
you,  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  without  any  ceremony. — AVith  love  to  all 
my  Mends,  •  W.  Hamutoh. 

>rY  DEAREST  ^foTiiER, — I  just  now  received  your  letter,  and  lose 
no  time  in  answering  it.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  being  so 
gentle  with  me,  as  I  had  just  summoned  up  all  my  resolution  to 
bear  a  hearty  scold,  whicli  woulil  have  been  the  more  ungrateful  as 
I  had  given  you  some  cause  for  it.  I  indeed  confess  tliat  I  find 
I  have  spent  more  money  than  I  should,  and  would  have  been  very 

*  Miat  Utolny,  a  oouiii  who  lived  for  many  yean  with  his  mother. 
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■onj  to  hftTB  laid  out  so  much  money  on  any  friYolons  or  nnnftciwi- 
any  articlea;  but  the  money  has  only  changed  its  shape.  What  'was 
a  little  agp  hank-notes,  is  now  metamotphoeed  into  the  more  veqieet- 
able  appeaianoe  of  laie  and  cheap  hooln;  and  ftom  the  monotonous 
xepetitions,  "The  Bank  of  Scot  promise  to  ptj  to  the  hearer  on 
dfimand,**  Ac,  th^  have  now  soflared  the  f^orions  metamorphosis 
of  heing  converted  into  historians,  and  philosopher^  and  poets,  and 
omton,  and,  ihoo^  last  not  least,  into  physidana. 

If  I  am  aUe  I  shall  he  yery  willing  to  give  yon  any  money  I  can 
save  when  I  am  at  Oxford.  I  saw  Bfis  Grey  to^y,  and  am  going 
to-moRow  with  her  to  the  Abbey  (not  for  debt^  and  afterwards  will 
dine  at  her  house. 

Hojnng  to  see  yon  soon,  I  remain,  dear  mother,  &o, 

W,  HAmuoir. 

These  letters,  and  others  which  will  follow,  in  themselves 

of  no  great  importance,  have  an  interest  as  throwing  light  on 
the  relation  that  subsisted  between  Hamilton  and  liis  niotlier. 
Thougli  never  wanting  in  filial  respect  and  atlection,  he  writes 
to  her  with  the  familiarity  of  an  equal  in  point  of  years,  with- 
out reserve,  and  often  strongly.  Down  to  this  time,  indeed, 
there  was  no  one  but  herself  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
confiding  firieildship ;  and  though  others  were  subsequently 
admitted  to  a  share  of  his  affections,  his  mother  to  the  last  re- 
tained tlie  h((ld  which  she  had  acquired  over  him.  Slie  seems, 
moreover,  earlv  to  have  discerned  in  him  indications  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  became  afterwards  so  remarkable, 
and  to  have  resolved  to  give  him  every  advantage  of  educa- 
tion which  lay  within  her  power.  This  explains  the  solicitude 
which,  it  would  appear,  she  felt  that  he  should  go  to  Oxford— 
a  solicitude  by  no  means  shared  by  some  of  the  members  of 
her  family,  who  saw  in  young  Hamilton  a  lad  of  no  very 
extraordinary  abilities,  and  who,  we  may  add,  conceived  that 
the  training  of  an  English  imiversity  could  be  of  little  use  to 
one  destined,  as  he  then  was,  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 
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GOn  SO  OXfOBD  AS  BinUi  BZHIBmonSB — LRflBS  fO  En  MoroiB 
» OXFOBD  mBiroa  AHD  A8800IATBB~ALBZAin»ni  soon— lOBH 

GIBSON    LOCKHART  —  LBITIRS    OV    LOCKHART   ABOUT    HAMILTON  — 

IMPRESSIONS  HE  MADE  AT  OXFORD — MR  CHRIBTIE's  REMINISCENCES 
— MR  TRAILL's  reminiscences —  CATCHES  THE  TUTOR  EAVESDROP- 
PING—  THE  MCLBERRY-TREE  EXPLOIT  —  HIS  OXFORD  LIFE  AND 
STUDIES — WHAT   INFLUENCE  THE  PLACE  HAD  UPON  HUi — THE  LIST 

or  BOOKS  Qvrma  up  by  hoc  iob  tbm  nNjji  xzAioHAnoH— chab- 

AOXIB  01*  EIS  BZAMINAnOH — AS  OIVBN  BT  DB  JBNKTN8,  MB 
VnJMBB,  BBT.  ALBZAVDBB  NIOOLL— HIS  OWH  BBrBBBHOB  TO  IT. 

IH  May  1807  Mr  Hainiltoa  left  Scotland  for  Oxford,  and 

entered  on  residence  at  Balliol  College.  His  cfistinguished 
career  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  liad  secured  for  him 
one  of  the  Snell  Kxliihitions.  These  Exhibitions,  which 
have  served  to  bring  the  University  of  Glasgow  into  pecu- 
liarly close  lelatioiiship  with  that  of  Oxford,  weie  founded 
in  1677  by  Jobn  Snell  of  Ufibton,  in  Warwiokshiie,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  formerly  a  student  in  Glasgow.  Mr  Snell 
devised  to  trustees  a  considerable  estate  in  England  for  edu- 
cating Scottish  students  at  Oxford.  This  provision  has  enabled 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  the  University  of 
Glafljgow  to  add  to  the  training  of  their  native  school  the 
advantages  of  an  Oxford  education.  The  list  of  Snell  Exhibi- 
tlonen  in  the  last  and  present  centuries  embraces  many  names 
of  distinction,  but  none  that  can  be  placed  alongside  o{  William 
Hamilton,  saving  only  that  of  Adam  Smith. 
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From  the  time  of  his  entrance  at  Balliol,  Hamilton  con- 
tinued his  academical  studies  without  interruption,  until  he 
completed  the  requisite  number  of  term s.  He  took  tlie  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  NoTember  1810.  Xhiring  the  period  of  his 
Oifoid  course  he  usually  spent  the  long  vacation  in  Soot- 
land.  In  the  summer  of  1809  he  was  for  some  time  in  Wales» 
at  Abeiystwith,  ahjng  with  his  mother  and  brother.  Whilo 
here  he  was  studying  Aristotle,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing one  of  the  large  folio  volumes  of  Duval's  edition  to  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  where  he  read,  and  enjoyed 
the  sea-breezes.  The  sight  of  the  tomes  in  later  years  always 
recalled  the  memories  of  this  pleasant  time  to  his  mind. 
He  remained  at  Oxford  daring  the  whole  winter  of  1809, 
and  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1810.  reading  with  much 
assiduity,  in  view  of  the  final  examination  for  the  degree,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  almost  unparalleled  distinc- 
tion. Of  his  life  at  Oxford,  the  subjects  of  his  studies,  and  his 
academical  habits,  we  have  some  glimpses  in  his  letters  ftom 
that  place  to  his  mother.  We  learn  further  partionlan  on 
these  points,  and  also  the  singular  impression  which  he  made, 
both  by  his  public  career  and  his  private  character  and  habits, 
during  his  residence  at  Balliol,  from  the  reminiscences  of  a  few 
men  who  either  were  his  contemporaries,  or  went  to  Oxford 
shortly  after  he  had  left  the  University. 

The  following  letters,  and  extracts  from  letters^  relating  to 
this  period,  will  be  read  with  some  interest>— 

BALb.  Coll.  Oxov.,  W«dne$day,  ISfA  May  1807. 

My  dear  MoTiiKii, — You  need  put  yourself  in  no  anxiety  ahout 
my  health,  as  I  wiis  never  better  in  my  life,  and  could  not  have 
worn  my  greatcoat  thougli  I  had  brought  it  with  mo  in  the  coach. 
I  like  Oxford  very  well,  and  find  uU  my  lectures  very  easy  to  jn-opare, 
thanka  to  my  studying  Greek  so  hard  in  Scotland  for  thciiu  three 
years. 

When  I  came  here  first  I  called  on  my  friends  the  M'Cauls,  and 
next  day  was  introduced  to  a  tutor,  who  carried  me  to  the  Master  of 
this  College  ;  and  after  reading  a  number  of  regulations,  and  pro 
misi^g  to  accede  to  them,  I  was  admitted  a  member  of  I>aiL  ColL 
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I  yma  than  Uksn  to  the  Yioe-Chanoelloi's,  where  I  enteied  1117  nime^ 
and  snheeiihed  the  Thuty>nine  Artklea.  I  also  got  a  cap  and  gown. 
No  hoots  are  allowed  to  he  worn  here,  or  tronaeis  or  pantaloons. 
In  the  morning  we  wear  white  cotton  stockings,  and  hefine  dinner 
regularly  dress  in  silk  stockings»  &e.  After  dinner  we  go  to  one 
another^s  rooms  and  drink  some  wine^  then  go  to  chapel  at  half- 
past  five,  and  walk,  or  sail  on  the  river,  after  that  In  tiie  morning 
we  go  to  chapel  at  seven  o'doek,  hreakfSut  at  nine,  fiig  all  the  fore- 
noon, and  dine  at  half-past  three. 

There  axe  a  great  many  curious  customs  which,  as  they  take  np 
time  in  writings  I  ahall  defer  telling  of  till  I  see  yon  in  <^<:lMid. — 
I  ramain,  dear  mother,  Sec  W.  S.  HAiOLTOir. 

[Oxford,]  5tk  Xov.  [1807]. 

Mt  dearest  Mother, — I  just  now  received  your  letter,  which  I 
have  been  expecting  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  beginning  to  grow 
uneasy  lest  something  had  prevented  you  writing  me.  I  could  not 
but  smile  at  your  idle  apprehensions,  and  assure  you  they  are  without 
the  smallest  foundation.  I  was  never  l)otter  in  my  life.  ...  If 
you  have  got  a  letter  for  Sir  Christopher  Pegge*  send  it  off  immedi- 
ate! i/^  as  I  want  it  before  the  11th  of  tliis  month.  I  will  write  my 
aunt  as  soon  as  I  can  cuiuinand  time — it  is  not  for  want  of  inclina- 
tion. I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  oL  I  am  going  to  attend 
fciir  Christopher  Pegge.    .    .  . 

Give  my  love  to  all  my  friends  you  see.  Tell  me  soon  if  you  are 
going  west    .    •    •    God  bless  you. — I  am,  your  affectionate  son, 

W.  Hajiiltom. 

Oxford,  Sunday,  l[>fh  Xov.  [1807]. 

My  dk.vh  Mother, —  ...  It  [introduction  to  Sir  C.  Pegj.,M'] 
was  too  lair  Inf  the  ])iirj)oso,  as  I  have  introduced  myself  to  him  as 
a  medical  student,  and  \ut  was  very  civil.  .  .  .  I  am  so  plagued 
by  these  foolish  lectures  of  the  College  tutors  that  I  have  little  time 
to  do  any  tiling  else — Aristotle  to-»lay,  ditto  to  nmriow  ;  and  1  believe 
that  if  the  ideas  furnished  by  Aristotle  to  these  nuiiibskulls  were 
taken  away,  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  there  remained  a  single 
notion.    1  am  i^uite  tired  of  such  uniformity  of  study. 

Farewell,  my  dear  mother.  I  wish  you  to  write  me  as  often  as 
you  cam — I  am,  dear  mother,  your  affectionate  son, 

W.  S.  Hamilton. 

•  Bflgbs  FtalbaMr  omsdidne  (IWl),  Frateior  of  Aastsny  (IMS), 
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Mt  dkabict  Hothbb,— I  nodyed  your  letter  of  the  S2d  io-d^y, 
I  im  Teiy  mtof  to  find  yon  veie  aogiy  al  my  last  letter,  and  am 
Teiy  aoify  if  I  allowed  any  things  to  alip  in  that  might  give  you 
nneasiness.  I  wrote  it,  I  suppose,  when  I  was  fi^^ged  and  tormented 
with  work.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  and  heliere  me,  my  dear 
mother,  nothing  was  ever  iiurther  from  my  wishes  than  to  see  you 
uneasy,  either  on  my  account  or  any  other.  I  hope^  therefore^  you 
will  forget  what  is  past   .   .  . 

We  have  a  yery  nice  coune  of  Anatomy  here.  I  will  tell  you 
more  some  other  time  about  these  matters.  Michaelmas  term  will 
end  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  I  intend  going  up  to  London  then  for 
a  week  or  so  to  visit  my  uncle.  I  want  to  buy  some  books  I  require, 
and  a  skeleton  also,  in  London.  I  find  Oxford  a  veiy  comfortable 
place.  I  have  had  Teiy  little  occasion  to  use  much  wine,  there  being 
hut  few  men  up  this  term.  ...  If  you  could  send  the  micro- 
scope I  should  like  very  well  .  .  .  The  whole  countiy  sound 
Oxford  is  under  its  annual  overflow.  I  have  famous  exercise  every 
day  in  rowing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  shall  in  a  few  days  have 
glorioos  skating,  and  the  safiBst  in  the  world,  the  meadows  being  no 
mors  than  a  foot  or  so  deep.   .   .  . 

To  put  yon  out  of  lisar  as  to  my  health,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
quite  well  as  far  as  eating,  sleeping  and  sensation  go. — I  am,  &c., 
your  aflfoctionate  son,  W.  Hamilton. 


Mr  DUAB  IfoTHBB, — I  have  been  so  hasy  with  Collections  at  the 
end  of  last  term  that  I  had  no  time  to  answer  your  letter  when'it 
arrived,  and  have  allowed  one  thing  or  another  to  prevent  me  doing' 
it  ainoe  vacation  commenced.  I  hope  you  do  not  feel  the  cold  sea 
air  affoeting  you  at  this  time  of  year.  I  always  was  against  your 
stayiug  there  [at  Newhaven]  in  the  winter.  We  have  had  very  fine 
weather  here  for  a  long  time.  I  have  at  present  my  whole  time  to 
myself,  it  being  vacation.  I  go  up  to  London  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Christmss.   .   .  . 

I  don't  think  I  shall  find  Oxford  more  expensive  than  any  other 
place,  with  my  Exhibition.   .  .  . 

I  had  a  letter  from  Tom,  in  which  he  tells  me  Beekie  is  dead,  and 
that  his  hooks  will  come  to  the  hammer  in  a  week  or  two.  Tell 
Tom  to  send  me  a  catalogue  in  time  to  write  him  hack  hefoie  the 
sale  bpgwfl^  as  I  will  delay  huying  some  books  which  I  Intend  tak- 


Bail.  Ooll.,  IMt  DiomtM' [18071. 
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iqg  up  at  my  amninfttion  in  hopes  of  getting  tbem  mucli  cheaper 
there.  I  never  mw  to  what  a  prioe  booke  of  claericel  leanuig  are 
getting  np  here  and  in  London.  .  •  .  —I  am,  dear  molihei^ 
yonia,  &e.  W.  Uajolxov. 

Lommir,  Sa/twiy  1806b 
Mt  dbabbt  MomB, —  ...  I  have  applied  for  a  Wanier 
Exhibition.*  I  have  made  aome  wonderftd  pnrchaaea  of  cheiqii 
hooks,  and,  what  is  moce  wonderful,  just  the  hooks  I  was  obliged 
most  to  buy.  But  of  all  the  baigsins  and  curiosities  in  the  book 
way  I  ever  made*  I  made  toother  day.  I  paid  £0,  4s.  Od.  for— oh, 
inoedible  I — a  MS.  volume,  which,  on  my  eiamining  it  at  home,  I 
found  to  be  most  beantifhl  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Rhetoric 
and  the  book  on  Invention  of  Cicero,  and  another  MS.,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  of  Macrobius.  .  .  .  Books  sell  most  wondeifhUy 
high  here.  I  bought  my  MS8.  in  sn  old  shop  near  St  GiWs.  The 
man  was  completely  ignorsnt  of  the  treasure  he  poeseased.  They 
are  at  least  six  centuries  old:  ...  I  can't  write  here  any 
longer,  so  many  tongues  going  about  me,  for  I  am  writing  in  the 
dmwing-room. — am,  dw.,  W.  Hahilton. 

Oxford,  26(A  January  1808. 

My  dear  ^Iother, —  ...  I  shall  certainly  be  down  in 
Scotland  next  long  vacation,  but  we  do  not  break  up  till  July  this 
year,  so  tliat  we  shall  have  little  more  than  three  months.  Our 
next  temi  is  very  lon^.  It  commences  the  Ist  of  February.  Is 
Christy  with  you  now  ?  Give  my  love  to  her  and  >rrs  Stark,  and 
all  my  other  friemls.  I  wish  you  to  tell  Tom  to  write  me  soon. 
My  microscope,  &c.,  has  arrived  safe.  I  wish  I  had  told  you  to 
oncloao  my  thennometer.  We  have  had  the  most  inti-nse  frost  I 
ever  saw  here,  and  most  beautiful  weather.  Our  chief  amusement 
at  jircsent  is  shooting  larks  and  fifldfarcs.  I  hope  to  have  another 
excursion  into  the  Highlands  next  summer  on  the  Perthshire  side. 
Give  my  love  to  all  my  Midcalder  friends.    .  . 

Since  I  began  this  letter  I  have  been  at  the  schools  seeing  the 
celebrated  Kussel,  organist  of  the  Foundling,  take  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  music.  His  compositions  for  this  purpose  are  accounted 
very  fine.  I  am  no  judge  of  these  things. — I  am,  dear  mother, 
your  affectionate  son,  ^     W.  IIamilton. 

TIm  fimr  Wanwr  ExhibitioDBwera  Ibvnded  (1666  or  1667)  liyJoha  W«nier, 
Biahop  off  Boobflstar,  fbr  natifM  «f  BeoHaad.   It  does  not  oppoir  ti»t  tUs  ap- 

mmg  gncOOilftlL  ^ 
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OSfOWDv  17(A  flOnuary  1808. 

Mt  dbabkt  Mothbb,—  ...  I  wish  you  to  tell  Tom  to 
write  me.  I  lunre  not  seen  his  tjgnatiiie  for  this  month  or  more. 
My  bye  to  all  my  tnemiB,  whieh  heing  piemised,  I  proceed.  There 
iras  an  aootion  of  books  (I  think  I  see  yon  beginning  to  look  blue) 
heie  t'other  day,  tiie  property  of  a  Mr  Walker,  surgeon.  •  •  .  • 
I  bought  some  medieal  woiks  vaiy  eheap,  at  a  fifth  part  of  the  price 
in  the  shops,  though  quite  new.  I  also  bought  Br  Beid's  Works, 
in  4to^  in  two  Tob.,  and  the  oeklnated  translation  and  commen- 
tary of  Mr  Muphy  on  Tadtus,  in  four  toIs.  4to — sll  Teiy  cheap. 
I  would  not  have  bought  the  Tadtus,  but  as  it  was  a  bode  I  take 
up  on  my  examination,  I  thought  it  better  to  buy  it  now  at  half-price 
than  at  whole  price  in  six  months  aftec 

I  am  beginning  to  read  yeiy  hard  at  Aristotle,  and  Pindar,  and 
Sophode^  whose  worin  I  intend  tsking  up  at  my  examination, 
being  the  most  zespectaUe  books  in  Greek,  as  the  most  difficult; 
and  as  to  Latin,  I  shall  take  up  six  or  seven  of  the  oampest  and 
loogpst  authors.  I  intend,  howoYer,  to  b^gin  to  &g  soon.  .  .  . 
—I  am,  dear  mother,  W.  Hamiuiok. 

OsvoBD,  2i  AjprU  1806. 

My  dear  Mother, — I  must  beg  pardon  for  having  so  long  de- 
layed writing  you,  I  have  been  so  busy  witli  Collections,  which 
are  public  examinations,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  on  all  the  books 
we  have  read  during  the  continuance  of  the  term,  before  the  master 
and  public  lecturers.  These  commonly  take  us  up  a  few  days  to 
review  the  subjects  of  examination.  This  has  kept  mc  rather  busy 
for  the  past  week.  Our  vacation  has  begun,  and  continues  to  the 
7th  of  May.  Then  t\v(^  short  terms  and  then  long  vacation,  when 
I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  sec  you.  . 

I  hope  Tom  is  continuing  to  do  right.  I  intend  to  be  very  busy 
daring  the  summer.   •   .   .       — I  am,  dear  mother,  &c., 

W.  HiLMILTON. 

Baxx.  Coll.,  25th  Af^u. 
Mt  dxab  Motbbb, — yesterday  leoeiTed  your  last  letter,  but 
was  prevented  answering  it  then  from  some  causes  needless  to  name. 

.  .  .  Upon  my  word,  I  think  very  little  can  be  done  now 
in  the  way  of  commerce ;  the  mercantilB  interest  of  the  kingdom 
seems  going  £ut  on  to  ruin.  I  cannot,  therefore^  think  it  would 
be  any  loss  if  Tom  were  to  change  his  views,  and  enter  into  some 
other  line' of  Ufo  than  what  he  at  first  intended.  However,  that  is 
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[as]  it  may  Im.  A  geiiU«niMi  of  cm  College  k  detennlned  to  90  to 
Scotlaiid  to  spend  the  glimmer.  I  am  afindd  thai  I  wHl  be  oUiged 
to  accompany  him  In  a  pedeatrian  ezeanion  to  the  Highlands, 
though  I  had  lathar  stay  at  home.  We  shall  see^  however,  when 
the  time  eomes  nearer. 

I  am  cerUdn  of  heing  ahb  to  Hto  next  year  at  Qzfbid  draper  flian 
I  eocdd  anywhere  else.  It  is  all  nonsense  the  notion  of  the  great 
expense,  &c.,  that  people  have  of  Ozlbrl  They  heie  repay  our 
Scotch  nniveEsities  hy  thinhing  them  the  hotbeds  of  infideli^  and 

Write  me  $oon, — I  am,  dear  motiier,  yonr  aiSwfcionate  son* 

W.  HucnaoH. 

Oin«D,M4Ht[/«Mt]. 

Ht  diabm  MoTBm,*-  •  .  •  I  wish  yon  would  tell  me 
more  news  abont  my  fimnds,  and  how  tiuj  all  an^  when  yon  write. 
Here  yon  cannot  eiqieet  \o  hear  anything  of  that  kind.  Yon  seem 
to  think  that  I  do  not  tell  yon  that  I  am  qnlte  well:  I  never  was 
better  in  my  life.  For  instance,  did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  sick  man 
eating  every  morning  four  eggs,  twopence  worth  of  bread,  and  three 
cups  of  tea,  which  is  my  general  quantum  f  .  .  • 

Aunt  James  sent  me  f  other  day  the  most  tenihle  philippio  in  de- 
fence of  the  existence  of  women's  souls. 

Write  me  soon ;  and  hoping  to  see  yon  soon,  I  am,  dear  mother, 
your  affectionate  son,  W.  Haxxliov. 

OxfOBD^  ion  i^wndM*. 

Mt  db&b  Motbib, — have  been  prevented  fiom  anvweiiog  yonr 
letter,  which  I  recrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  before^  on  accoont 
of  bunnees  and  twenty  other  thinga. 

I  have  nothing  earthly  to  tell  you,  and  nothing  heavenly.  I  have 
bought  Crabbe*a  Poema.  If  yon  like  I  will  bring  them  down  next 
smnmer.  Has  the  new  *  Edinboigh  Beview '  come  oot  t  I  do  not 
think  Tom  seems  to  think  the  coonter  an  eligible  place ;  and,  after 
sU,  I  don't  see  so  much  encouragement  to  spend  so  many  yesn  in 
lenning  it,  and  with  all  the  ehanoe  of  getting  no  settlonent  after 
alL  I  have  told  him  to  write  you  about  ii  I  am  aftaid  that  my 
going  up  to  town  in  winter  will  eoat  some  moneys  but  as  the  cod- 
hibitions  are  to  be  so  much  inoreased,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to 
exceed  a  Uttie  in  ao  necessaiy  an  expense.  I  am  aftaid  of  beipg 
tempted  with  books,  but  I  am  dntnrmined  not  to  buy  any.   I  have 
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only  now  one  or  two  to  make  oat  all  the  books  needed  for  my 
atiidifls  of  these  two  yean.  I  was  never  in  better  health  in  my  life 
than  I  haye  been  since  I  came  npi  Oxford  always  agrees  with  my 
appetite,  and  I  have  been  getting  up  at  six  !  in  the  morning  for 
this  week  past»  and  I  shall  continue  it  all  my  life  thiongh.  You 
will  say  this  was  a  change  deyoutly  to  be  wished.  I  wish  I  had 
my  manuscript  hisn,  I  wondar  if  you  eould  find  an'opportimi^  of 
sending  it  njn 

I  most  leave  ofi^  as  I  must  attack  my  Greek  for  lecture  in  an  hour 
hsnoe  ;  so  I  lemain,  dear  mother,  yoor  afEbetionate  son, 

W.  HimuEOV. 

OXFOBD,  25th  [Fel/ruari/  1808  or  1809]. 

...  X  am  just  going  down  to  the  Anatomy  Schooli  wheie  the 
IWeesor  is  so  kind  as  to  let  me  dissect*  •  •  • 

OzfOBD,  25<A  [1809]. 

.  .  .  The  night  before  last  wo  were  wakened,  at  the  request 
of  the  Yice-Chancellor,  to  go  down  and  give  our  assistance  at  Christ 
Church,  wliich  had  taken  fire.  I  was  working  away  from  ouo  till 
five  in  tlie  morning,  handing  buckets  and  working  at  the  engines  ; 
and  at  last  the  fire  wiis  put  down,  after  consuming  a  great  part  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  and  the  hall  was  with  difficulty  saved.   .   .  . 

[OxroRD,]  Tkitnday  [5th  April  1810]. 
.    .    .    I  don't  think  I  can  possibly  come  up  to  town  this  vaca- 
tion.   My  time  has  been  so  miserably  spent  latterly,  that  when 
I  look  hack  I  can  only  hope  by  great  attention  to  make  up  my 
leeway.  •   •  • 

.  .  .  An  answer  has  appeared  to  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Edin])urgh  Review '  against  Oxford,  and  Mr  Copleston  has  all  the 
ailment  on  his  side.  The  blunders  of  the  last  number  are  exposed 
very  well,  and  Playfair  cuts  the  shabbiest  figure  ever  man  did.  Mr 
Knight  seems  to  know  less  Greek  than  a  schoolboy ;  and  the  abuse 
of  Sydney  Smith  (Coplestou's  personal  enemy)  redounds  on  his  oWn 
head.    .    .  • 

•  •  I  sand  yoa  up  the  npl j  to  fha  Edinhugh  Befiewena 
It  Is  a  Teryoomplete  answer,  and  has  all  {he  troth  on  its  sidSi  Yon 
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must  expect  not  to  understand  above  one-half  of  it,  as  the  other  ia 
on  classical  niceties.  The  author  is  Mr  Copleston.  Sydney  Smith 
ia  the  reviewer  of  Edgeworth,  and,  I  believe,  of  Falconer's  Strabo  ; 
and  ria\  f air  is  the  reviewer  of  La  Place,  where  he  introduces  some 
abuse  iigaiust  Oxford  equally  illiberal  as  false,  and  shows  his  own 
thorough  ignorance  of  Greek.  Sydney  Smith  was  a  fellow  of  New 
College,  so  tliat  his  apostasy  was  the  more  shameful,  as  he  was  the 
more  indebted  to  alma  mater*    ,    ,  . 

Iklis  Hamilton  to  Mis  Baknaitne. 

H^PTOK,  Middlesex,  5tk  StpUmhtr  181QL 
Mt  dbab  Sister, —  .  .  .  William  lias  got  what  he  was 
Teiy  anzions  to  obtain — permission  to  reside  in  Balliol  during 
the  long  yacaiioD.  He  kfl  ub  so  full  of  ardour,  flaying  he  would 
study  so  much  when  he  now  would  meet  with  no  interruptions, 
and  have  the  full  use  of  the  libiaiy,  &c.  \  but  his  letters  describe 
him  quite  tired  of  being  alone.   .  •  . 

« 

W.  HaMIUIOH  10  BI8  MOTHIB. 

Ball.  Coll.,  Friday  \\$t  September  1810]. 

•  .  .  I  believe  you  are  now  a  letter  in  my  debt.  You  may 
think  little  of  a  letter  from  me,  for  you  can  hear  notbing  interesting 
frorn  hence  ;  but  as  you  are  the  centre  of  all  my  information  of  any 
iiiomeiit,  and  living  tbis  monastic  life,  ever}'  letter  I  receive  gives 
me  not  only  the  ]>leasure  to  bear  tbat  you  are  well,  but  also  con- 
tributes to  ea.se  me  of  some  of  that  weariness  too  apt  to  interrupt 
the  dull  happiness  of  my  present  life.  In  fact,  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  living  by  myself,  and  am  now  looking  forward  to  the  end  of 
vacation  with  some  hope.  .  .  .  However  dull,  I  find  this  life 
very  useful,  and  go  through  more  now  than  when  interrupted  by 
other  inducements.   •   •  . 

Around  Hamilton,  while  at  Oxford,  there  gathered  a  con- 
siderable number  of  associates  and  Mends.  Hie  principal 
of  these  were : — ^Mr  J.  H.  Cbristie,  banister;  Mr  James  Trsdll, 

•  The  referencca  in  these  extracts  appear  to  be  to  the  articles  on  the  '  M6- 
chaniquc  Celeate'  of  La  Place  (Jan.  ISOS) ;  on  Falconer's  'Strabo'  (July  1809) ; 
and  on  '  A  Reply  to  the  Caluniuiea  of  the  Edinburgh  lleview  against  Oxford ' 
(April  1810). 
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barrister,  and  now  stipendiaiy  magistrate^  London ;  Mr  Alex- 
ander Scott,  son  of  Mr  George  Bobertson  Scott,  of  Benholme ; 

and  Mr  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  He  was  also  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Mr  Alexander  Nicoll,  a  Snell  Exhibitioner, 
who  became  Sub-Libi-arian  of  the  Bodleian,  and  finally 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
NicoU  was  a  singnlaiiy  amiable  and  nnassnming  man,  and  a 
most  diligent  and  accomplished  student  of  Oriental  literatore. 
He  died  at  an  early  age  about  1827 J  To  these  should  be 
added  the  Itev.  Dr  Hawkins,  the  present  Head  of  Oriel;  the 
Rev.  William  Villers,  of  Balliol ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Yonge, 
Fellow  of  Exeter.  Archdeacon  Williams,  late  of  the  Edin- 
buigh  Academy,  and  the  Bev.  G.  B.  Gleig,  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Forces,  made  his  acqiyuntanoe  at  Oxford  during  the 
later  period  of  his  residence. 

Of  those  named,  his  most  endeared  friend — beloyed  as  a 
brother — was  Alexander  Scott,  whose  premature  death,  which 
took  place  in  1812,  was  to  him  the  source  of  bitter  grief* 
Along  with  Scott,  Mr  Traill  and  Mr  Christie  appear  to  have 
been  his  most  chosen  companions  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  Oxford  life ;  for  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  who  was  some 
years  his  junior,  did  not  come  into  residence  till  1809.  "With 
Lockhart^  after  Scott's  death,  his  friendship  was  more  close, 
and  his  intercourse  more  familiar  and  constant,  tluxn  with  anv 
other  man,  until  about  1818,  when,  owing  to  some  unfortunate 
circumstances,  a  breach  that  was  never  healed  took  place  be- 
tween them.f  The  following  extracts  from  Lockhart's  letters 
to  his  iiKther  give  us  glimpses  of  his  Mend  Hamilton: — 

\tt  yoremfjer  1808. 

I  don't  know  how  I  should  have  managed  here  at  all  had  it 
not  been  for  W.  HamiUon.  Ever  since  we  met,  I  um  sure  he  haa 
behaved  to  me  with  all  the'  affection  of  a  brother.  Sinco  papa  left 
lis  I  have  been  always  witli  him — or  he  ^Yith  me — at  breakfast, 
tea,  <S:c.  lie  makes  mo  carry  my  book  over  after  evening  prayers, 
and  read  it  beside  him  all  night.    His  advice  has  been,  I  think,  of 

*  See  below,  p.  64.  t  See  below,  p.  90. 
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gieai  ue  to  me ;  for  he,  knowing  tb*  duneten  «nd  dispoeitioiis 
of  all  the  men  befozehand,  can  of  oonne  advise  me  irith  whom  I 
should  associate^  and  whose  acquaintanoe  t  ahoold  wther  decline. 
He  and  Hardwick  and  Hannah  are  almost  the  on|y  men  in  the  ' 
C!oll^ge  I  oould  wish  to  have  much  to  do  with. 

.  .  .  To-night  there  is  to  be  a  great  hall  here  connected 
with  the  jubilee.  The  Penny-fiurtfaing  Lanu"  people  pmeed 
Hamilton  and  me  much  to  gallant  Mibb  and  some  eoon- 

tiy  Jennies  thegr  have  brought  up  on  the  ooeaaion ;  but  no— no^ 
no — no  guineas  to  be  spent  either  by  him  oar  me  on  any  such 
miserable  purposes.  I  got  a  Scapula — ^veiy  good  edition — &a 
£2f  lOs.,  and  a  Herodotus  for  thirty  shillingi.  Hamilton  is  ft 
famous  adviaer  in  the  puichaaing  of  books. 

2Iit  October  1810. 

Hamilton  has  been  in  College  all  summer — r^  through  Ana- , 
totle's  Organon,  and  all  the  works  of  Hippocrates.    I  wish  I  could 
say  I  had  done  as  much,  but  I  hope  to  make  up  fbi  my  idle  summer 
by  my  diligent  irinter. 

iirtifflwiiirina 

Hamilton  is  going  up  for  his  examination  to-morrow.  I  dare- 
say  he  will  make  a  flue  figure ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  is  sadly 
"  funcked,"  as  they  call  it.  You  will  see  him  next  month,  for  he 
intends  being  in  Scotland  for  some  time,  as  soon  as  he  has  kept 
this  term. 

Xlklf9mmb€r  mo. 

Our  term  will  now  be  over  in  ft  short  time — not  quite  three 
veeks.  By  the  by,  you  will  see  Hamilton  ere  that  time,  for  he  is 
going  down  with  lus  mother  very  soon.  He  passed  his  examina- 
tion  in  the  highest  style  imaginable — took  up  more  of  Aiistotle 
than  ever  was  dons^  or  is  likely  to  be  done  again — end  I  daresay  will 
receive  all  the  honours.  I  have  been  asking  him  about  the  medicsl 
matten^  and  will  be  able  to  write  you  next  time. 

ISA  JTMrnicr  1811. 

Hamilton  arrived  here  last  night.  He  intends  only  to  stqr  for 
ft  day  or  two,  and  then  proceed  to  London  for  the  winten  His 
friend  Soott  is  in  a  veiy  bad  way.  ...  I  wish  H.*s  stay  were 
to  be  longer ;  but  I  flatter  myself  he  will  be  here  in  spring  ibr 
some  months.  His  brother  is  expected  home  eveiy  day. 
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The  imp»88ioii  whicli  Hamilton's  penonal  appeanmcei  char- 
actei^  and  habits  of  stadj  made  on  the  fellow-stndents  wii^ 
whom  lie  came  into  contact  was  very  remarkable.   The  few 

nieu  nuw  surviving  who  knew  him  at  Oxford,  all  concur  in 
testifying  to  the  warm  feelings  of  admiration  and  love  which 
ho  excited,  at  once  by  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person,  his 
eonrteoat  and  agieeable  manners,  the  kindness  and  gentleness 
(tf  his  demeanonr,  the  force  of  his  intellect^  and  the  eztta> 
ordinary  character  of  his  attainments. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  two  sketches  of 
liim  at  Oxford,  drawn  from  personal  recollections.  These  are 
given  entire,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  a  picture  singularly 
harmonious  in  its  details.  The  features  noted  are  such  as 
those  who  knew  him  in  after  years  will  readily  recognise  as 
permanently  bharaeteristic ;  and  as  the  writers  had  almost  no 
intercooise  witk  him  after  leaving  Oxford,  the  vividneBS  of 
ibai  impressions  is  a  proof  of  the  remarkable  force  and  in- 
dividuality of  his  character  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life. 

The  following  is  by  Mr  J.  H.  Christie,  one  of  the  small 
number  of  Hamilton's  Oxford  friends  who  still  survive : — 

**  Some  time  since  I  was  asked  to  furnish  any  particulars 
which  I  imagined  might  he  nsefol  in  the  preparation  of  a 
memoir  which  was  then  projected  of  Mr  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart  In  the  paper  I  wrote  on  that  occasion  I  find  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

'  But  though  Lockhart  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  man 
of  great  and  various  knowledge^  he  was  not,  I  apprehend,  what 
would  be  called  a  learned  man.  We  had  only  one  learned 
man  in  our  (in  those  days)  small  College— I  mean  the  late  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  He  was  already  (about  1810)  pursuing 
those  studies  which  ultimately  gave  him  a  high  place  among 
those  wIkj  dwell  in  the  liighcr  regions  of  human  speculation. 
It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  to  men- 
tion that,  while  yet  an  undergraduate,  he  was  (as  I  well  re- 
member) quite  familiar  with  ao  obscure  a  bit  of  literary  his- 
tory as  the  anthorship^  occasion,  and  olject  of  the  Epistolie 
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Obscuioram  Yiionun  then  vns.  Hamilton's  inteUeotaal 
eminence  lias  lieen  acknowledged  by  tlie  worid,  but  I  do  not 
bappen  to  bave  met  witb  any  adequate  appreciation  of  tbe 

qualities  of  the  man.  He  was,  as  I  knew  him,  the  most 
noble-minded,  the  most  p^enerous,  and  the  most  tender-hearted 
of  men.  Lockhart  and  he  were  fast  frieads,  and  filled  with 
xnutnal  admiration.  I  know  not  what  miserable  provincial 
differences  ultimately  broke  their  friendship.  Lockhart  more 
than  once  began  to  tell  me  the  stoiy,  bnt  the  snbject  was  too 
painful  to  him,  and  be  always  broke  off  without  finishing. 
Hamilton,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  only  friend  that  Lockhart 
ever  lost ;  but  his  admiration  and  his  real  aifectiou  for  him,  I 
well  know,  never  ceased.' 

"  The  above  extract  will  show  to  what  extent  the  impres- 
sions made*  on  my  mind  fifty  years  ago  by  the  ohaiacter  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  still  remain.  After  I  left  off  resi- 
dence at  College  (about  the  year  1813, 1  think),  I  never  saw 
him  but  once,  and  that  for  a  few  hours  only,  above  forty  years 
ago.  The  remainder  of  his  Ufe  was  occupied  in  studies,  the 
general  nature  of  which  is  known  to  the  world,  while  I  was 
too  busy  with  wholly  different  pursuits  to  attempt  to  follow 
him.  The  only  subsequent  intercourse  between  us  was  his 
sending  me  a  pamphlet  of  a  controversial  nature.  This  was 
after  he  had  been  struck  by  that  malady  which,  I  believe, 
permanently  affected  his  bodily  healtlL  In  the  paper  in 
question  I  saw  no  decay  of  intellectual  vigour,  but  saw,  or 
fancied  I  saw,  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  man.  There 
was  something  of  acrimony,  and  a  tenacity  about  matters 
which  his  noble  nature,  when  I  knew  him,  would  have  dis- 
dained to  care  for.  I  notice  this  because  I  am  not  writing  a 
panegyric  on  Hamilton,  but  the  recollections  and  impressions 
in  regard  to  him  which  rest  in  my  mind.  Old  men  recall 
the  scenes  of  their  early  days  with  mixed  emotions.  The 
process  is  attended  with  a  flush  of  pleasure,  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  saddening  reflection  that  they  cannot  be  xe- 
called-^hat  they  who  gave  those  hours  their  gladness  are 
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either  in  their  graves,  or  by  yeans  unfitted  to  bear  the  parts 
they  then  bora    Hamilton  was  my  senior  at  College,  I 

think  about  two  years,  and  my  senior  in  age  a  few  years 
more.  All  marks  of  boyhood  had  left  him,  if  they  ever  be- 
longed to  him:  he  was  in  appearance  completely  a  man, 
though  a  yonng  man.  The  dress  of  these  days  showed  to 
advantsge  his  singularly  finely-formed  limbs.  There  was  an 
apparent  looseness  in  his  figure,  proceeding;  I  think,  from  a 
certain  carelessness  in  his  gait,  and  certainly  not  from  any 
imperfection  of  form,  for  he  was  admirably  formed  ;  and  still 
less  indicating  any  defect  of  nuiscular  power,  for  he  was  very 
strong,  and  excelled  in  running  and  leaping,  and  all  other 
athletic  exercises,  to  which,  morsover,  he  was  much  given. 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  oonyey  a  just  notion  of  the  singular 
beauty  and  nobleness  of  his  most  intellectnal  countenance. 
His  oval  face,  peifectly-formed  features,  deep-set  black  eyes, 
olive  complexion,  his  waving  black  hair,  which  did  not  con- 
ceal his  noble  forehead,  combined  as  happily  to  give  the  result 
of  perfect  manly  beauty  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

''The  studies  which  Hamilton  pursued  were  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  Oxford  studies  of  those  days;  but  it  so 
happened  that  he  owed  little  to  the  actual  teaching  of  Oxford. 
He  was  the  only  pupil  of  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  who  was 
hini.^elf  a  singular,  if  not  a  remarkable,  character.*  Tliis  gen- 
tleman lived  in  rooms  in  the  tower  over  the  gateway  of  the 
College,  and  led  the  life  of  a  henuit.  He  never  attended  hall 
or  chapel,  nor  held  any  intercourse  with  any  of  the  authorities 
of  the  College.  He  was  a  powerfully-made  man,  with  rather 
a  striking  countenance,  who  appeared  to  have  totally  seques- 
trated himself  from  his  fellow-creatures.  No  one  but  his 
servant  ever  entered  his  rooms.  He  walked  out  fre(|uently, 
but  always  alone.  He  was  never  seen  to  sjteak  to  any  one. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  accepted  Hamilton  as  a  pupil, 
but  the  pupil  and  tutor  soon  discovered  that  they  were  by  no 

*  Hit  nmme  wis  PowelL  He  u  sketched  by  Lockhart  in  '  Reginald  Dalton* 
«Ddar  the  appell«tioD  of  Dtnid  Bnton,  book  iL  e.  vL 
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iD6flii8  neceasoiy  to  each  othar,  and  in  faot^  befoze  I  oame  to 
the  College,  liad  oeased  to  have  any  intercoune.  He  mnai^ 
liowever,  have  been  a  man  of  some  mark,  for  he  had  inflplied 

Hamilton  (who  was  not  given  to  overrato  men)  with  respect 
It  thus  happened  tliat  Hamilton  liud  uo  teiiclicr,  and  was 
strictly  a  solitary  student ;  for  though  it  was  not  unusual  for 
us  to  join  in  our  readings,  Hamilton  had  no  companion  in  hia 
Btudiea.  When,  howevei;  the  term  of  hia  ezamiaation  for  hia 
degree  oame  ronnd,  besides  the  oidinaiy  books  which  oan- 
didatea  for  the  first  class  took  up  (as  the  expression  la,  or  then 
was),  including  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Bhetoric,  and  Poelaoa 
of  Aristotle,  he  took  up  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle,  not 
excepting,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  the  Zsmxi)  i«r«^a,  and  also 
the  whole  works  of  Cicero. 

«  Though,  as  I  have  aaid,  Hamilton  was  a  solitaiy  student, 
he  was  frr  from  an  unsocial  man.  When  he  joined  in  the  fes- 
tivities and  amusements  of  the  place,  he  did  so  with  buoyant 
spirits  and  thorough  enjoyment  His  manners,  though  without 
the  slightest  taint  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity,  were  brusque,  but 
thoroughly  agreeable.  I  wish  I  could  convey  an  adequate 
notion  of  those  qualities,  which  made  a  deeper  impression  on 
others  as  well  as  myself  than  any  of  the  chaiacteristios  I  have 
noticed.  It  is  not  always  that  great  intelleotnal  gifts  an 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  elevation  of  moral  feelings : 
there  are  many  lamentable  instances  the  other  way.  But  it 
Bonietinies  liappens  (and  Hamilton  is  not  the  only  case  which 
has  £ELlien  in  my  way)  that  great  intellectual  power  is  accom- 
panied by  qualities  of  the  heart  ratsing  their  possessor  still 
more  conspicuously  above  the  avenge  of  men.  I  cannot 
enter  into  particular^,  but  I  can  say  with  truth  that,  consider- 
ing  his  means,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  were  great, 
I  have  never  known  a  heart  so  open  to  the  claims  of  distress, 
and  with  him  misery  was  a  sufficient  claim  when  his  help 
was  asked.  The  turn  he  gave  the  matter  was  that  he  was  the 
party  obliged,  not  the  asker  of  the  favour.  If  any  one  was 
depressed  by  fortune  below  those  who  would  have  otherwise 
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been  bis  eqiia],  Haaiiltoii  was  soie^  by  the  most  delicate 
means,  to  make  bim  as  far  as  possible  forget  wbat  was  painM 

in  liis  position.  Hamilton,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  not 
wanting  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties  wliich  society 
expects  from  all  its  members,  but  he  did  not  rest  there.  On 
many  occasions  be  seemed  to  me  to  love  bis  neighbour  better 
than  himself." 
The  following  is  commnnicated  by  Ifr  James  Traill 
"  My  first  introduction  to  Hamilton  took  place  in  the  rooms 
of  Dr  Jenkyns,  the  late  Dean  of  Batli  and  Wells,  who  was 
then  the  College  tutor,  to  whose  charge  I  waa  consigned  on 
111}  entrance,  in  1810,  at  Balliol  College,  as  a  Snell  Exhibi- 
tioner. I  had  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to  Hamilton 
from  bis  and  my  excellent  friend,  Ptofessor  Jaidine  of  Glas- 
gow. I  bad  also  a  letter  to  Scott  from  my  brother,  who 
had  been  a  schoolfellow  with  bim  at  Westminster.  Hamilton 
and  Scott  were  veiy  intimate  friends,  but  very  dissimilar  in 
many  respects.  Scott  was  a  man  of  singular  delicacy  of  frame 
and  of  features,  and  of  an  almost  feminine  refinement  of  mind. 
He  was  of  the  most  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition ;  and 
I  know  that  Hamilton  deeply  lamented  (as  I  did)  his  early 
death. 

"  The  only  Exhibitiotters  at  that  time  from  Qlasgow  College 

were  Hamilton,  Lockhart,  and  myself.  The  others  had  been 
nominated  by  Aberdeen  University,  which  had  the  right  of 
presentation  in  default  of  its  being  exercised  by  Glasgow. 
Balliol  College,  at  this  time^  had  not  acquired  its  present  high 
position  in  the  rank  of  colleges.  The  Scotch  ExhibitioDem— 
indnding  such  names  aa  Hamilton,  Lockhart^  NicoU,  Christie, 
and  Gleig — ^were,  as  may  be  supposed,  its  most  distinguished 
members. 

"  Before  my  meeting  with  Hamilton  I  conceived  some  awe 
of  his  vast  superiority  to  myself,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the 
cordiality  of  his  first  greeting.  This  might  be  partly  owing  to 
the  streqgth  of  the  letter  of  introduction,  but  kindliness  was  a 
mariced  part  of  bis  chamcter,  which  displayed  itself  towards 
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his  Mends  in  easy  and  affectionate  fiuniliarity.  The  day  of 
onr  first  introduction  I  was  addressed  by  my  Christian  name ; 
and,  in  speakiug  to  Lockliart  or  myself,  it  was  always  John 
or  James,  as  if  we  were  his  younger  brothers.  His  regard 
for  Lockhart — in  fact,  tlioir  mutual  regard — was  very  great. 
In  after  days,  when  both  became  resident  in  Edinburgh,  the 
keen  air  of  its  politics  cast  a  chill  oyer  their  friendship ;  hat 
I  have  reason  to  think  the  esbangement  was  the  cause  of 
pain  to  hoth,  and  that  in  the  more  liheral  and  difiVised  in- 
tercourse of  professional  life  in  London  it  would  not  have 
existed. 

"  Dr  Jenkyns  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  College  tutor.  Hamil- 
ton, however,  was  the  pupil  of  Mr  Powell,  a  studious,  and,  I 
heliev^  an  ahle  man,  hut  singular  in  his  hahits  of  life.  His 
looms  were  in  the  tower  over  the  OoUecie  gates,  where  he 
lived  entirely  secluded.  He  might  he  seen  rarely  ahout  dusk, 
taking  his  solitary  ramble.  He  never  appeared  in  hall  or 
chapel,  or  in  academical  dress,  nor  was  he  ever  seen  in  com- 
pany with  any  one.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  absolute  hermit  in 
the  centre  of  a  noi^,  lively  community.  For  a  short  time 
Hamilton  and  his  tutor  kept  up  the  formality  of  an  hoar's 
lecture.  This,  however,  soon  ceased,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  of  his  College  life  Hamilton  was  left  to  fbllow  his  own 
inclinations.  Fortunately  these  all  tended  to  noble  objects. 
A  man  of  less  vigour  of  mind,  and  less  decision  of  character, 
might  have  fallen  into  ways  that  might  have  proved  veiy 
iigurious  to  his  future  success.  From  this  period  commenced 
that  process  of  self-education  which  has  placed  his  name  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  his  generation  who  have  cultivated  the 
science  of  mental  philosophy. . 

"  At  the  period  of  my  entrance  at  13alliol,  Hamilton  was  iu 
the  second  year  of  his  residence.  His  habits  of  study  were 
then  confirmed,  though  somewhat  irregular.  His  manner  of 
reading  was  characteristie.  fie  had  his  tahle,  chairs,  and 
generally  his  floor,  strewed  with  hooks;  and  yon  mi^t  find 
him  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  studying  with  his  foot  on  a 
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chair,  poising  one  great  folio  on  his  knee,  with  another  open 
in  his  hand.    His  mode  of  "  tearing  out  the  entrails"  of  a 
book,  as  he  termed  it,  was  remarkable.    A  perusal  of  the 
piefiaoe^  table  of  contents,  and  index,  and  a  glance  at  those 
parts  wiiich  were  new  to  him  (which  were  few),  were  all  that 
was  necessary.  It  was  by  this  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  his  great  faculty  in  retaining  it,  that  he  was  able,  in  the 
short  period  of  his  undergraduteship,  to  become  the  most 
learned  Aristotelian  in  Oxford.     In  addition  to  the  usual 
Oxford  course  of  the  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  and  the 
Politics  and  Economics,  he  had  studied  the  analytical,  phy- 
sical, and  metaphysical  treatises,  and  the  Histoiy  of  Animals, 
and  had  consulted  all  the  principal  commentators.  His 
reputation  as  an  Aristotelian  collected  a  large  audience  in 
the  schools  at  his  examination.    Few  of  them  were  capable  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  his  learning;  and,  to  judge  from 
their  style  of  examination,  the  examining  masters  themselves 
seemed  to  feel  his  superiority.    Still  his  examination,  in  the 
Oxford  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  Though 
a  sound  and  even  learned  scholar,  his  was  not  the  kind  of 
.scholarship  that  told  in  an  Oxford  examination.    His  early 
education  in  Scotland  had  not  been  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  an  English  public  school.    He  wrote  Latin  prose  with  ease 
and  correctness,  but  he  was  not  in  the  practice  of  verse-writing 
— ^not  that  he  was  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  metres 
and  of  the  niceties  of  the  languages.  Taken  altogether,  his 
examination,  both  for  scholarship  and  science,  has  never  been 
surpassed.     His  reading  was  not  confined  to  the  ordinary 
College  course;  it  embraced  also  the  learning  of  the  period 
of  the  Keformation,  and  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies.   His  attention  was  at  this  period  turned  to  medicine 
as  a  profession,  and  the  early  writers  on  this  branch  of  science 
formed  part  of  his  study.  We  may  well  be  surprised  when 
we  consider  this  amount  of  labour,  and  remember  that  it  was 
the  spontaneous  and  unassisted  eflTort  of  his  own  mind. 

"  Hamilton  was  a  great  haunter  of  old-book  shops — one,  in 
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particular,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho  Square.  It  waa  a 
low,  dark  hole,  crammed  with  dust  and  foli(js,  and  in  the 
darkest  corner  sat  the  old  bibliopole,  like  a  spider  in  his  web, 
watching  his  prey.  He  never  spoke,  and  beyond  the  price  of 
a  book  seemed  to  know  nothing.  I  oame  aexoss  the  old  man 
some  yean  afterwaids.  He  had  advanced  into  a  strange  stage 
of  derelopmentt  and  appeared  in  tlie  ehaiacter  of  a  shiewd, 
active,  parish  overseer  in  a  country  parish,  occupying  a  neat 
cottage,  chatting  away,  and  offering  his  visitor  the  hospitali- 
ties of  his  hoine-baked  and  brewed.  It  was  a  dangerous  affair 
accompanying  Hamilton  to  an  old-book  ehop.  He  was  sore'to 
peisaade  yon  to  buy  aome^  fisvonrite  folio,  and  as  soon  as  you 
had  got  it  he  would  comfint  yon  with  the  assniance  that  you 
would  not  nnderstand  a  word  of  it  His  own  ooUection  was 
of  the  most  miscellaneous  nature.  In  addition  to  every  com- 
mentator upon  Aristotle,  it  included  the  learned  squabbles 
of  the  Scaligers,  Scioppius,  and  the  authors  of  the  Epistolse 
Obscuromm  Virorum.  He  was  fond  of  controversial  writings* 
and  enjoyed  the  learned  railings  of  the  Scioppian  sfyk. 

Any  account  of  Hamilton's  Oxford  life  would  be  defective 
that  did  not  notice  him  in  his  houia  of  relaxation,  which  were 
•  '  equally  characteristic  of  the  man.  "Whatever  he  did,  whether 
work  or  play,  was  done  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul.  He 
had  no  turn  for  hunting,  shooting,  or  boating,  the  usual  out- 
door studies  of  Oxford;  nor  would  they  have  famished  the 
sort  of  relaxation  he  required.  Gymnastics,  as  now  scientifi- 
cally  practised,  would  have  been  exactly  the  thing  for  him, 
and  he  would  have  excelled  as  a  gymnast  We  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  feats  of  leaping,  vaulting, 
and  the  use  of  the  pole.  In  these  our  proficiency  was  by  no 
means  contemptible.  When  tired  with  work,  we  started  off, 
pole  in  hand,  to  Port  Meadow  or  Bagley  Wood,  or  took  a 
nmnd  of  the  fields  and  lanes  (our  home  preserves),  dealing 
the  gatee  and  fences  as  we  went  On  these  occadons,  to 
relieve  the  severity  of  his  study,  HamSfon  was  in  tiie  habit 
of  reciting,  in  his  ere  rolumdo  manner,  passages  from  favourite 
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authors.  The  last  lines  of  the  I'rometlitus  of  JEschyliis, 
the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  Lucretius,  and  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  Tacitus's  life  of  Agricola,  were  amongst 
luB  fitYovrites.  Sometimes  he  would  repeat  the  same  line  over 
and  over  again,  when  it  was  aonorons  and  filled  the  ear.  One 
of  these  lines  I  remember,  and  mention  it  as  now  so  applicable 
to  himself.  It  was  ftom  Cowley's  lines  to  Hobbes,  in  which 
he  addresses  hmi  as — 

'  Thau  gnat  OolnnibiiB  of  the  gdldea  lands  of  new  philoaopliieai* 

I  may  add  another  of  liis  recitations  of  a  list  of  Irish  high- 
sounding  names : — 

« (yHaia,  (yjCara,  (yMonran,  (yUon, 
(JDonovaii,  An,  M*Mil]an,  Gelore : 
All  houses  so  great,  so  nol)le,  8o  bold, 
One  drop  of  their  blood  were  worth  ounces  of  gold.'  * 

**  Those  who  have  known  Hamilton  only  through  his  writ- 
ings and  in  the  later  period  of  his  life,  can  have  no  idea  of 
his  almost  boyish  sportiveness  in  his  early  days,  when  his 
animal  spirits  being  set  free,  seemed  to  bound  up  with  an  iira* 
pressible  elastioitjr.  In  one  of  his  noctomal  viaUs  to  mj 
rooms^  whilst  we  were  talking,  a  mouse  ciq>t  out  of  a  hole  on 
the  hearth.  With  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  science  we 
strewed  crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  wine  for  him,  and  found 
that  mice  and  men  were  very  much  alike  under  the  influence 
of  drink.  WTiether,  as  this  was  a  mouse  of  a  learned  univer- 
sity, it  was  to  be  considered  an  exceptional  case*  we  did  not 
fully  detennine.  In  College  rooms  there  are  no  pantries  or 
8tm  of  provisions;  the  food  is  supplied  from  the  CoU^ 
buttery,  and  cannot  be  had  after  certain  hours.  Hamilton  had 
nothing  of  the  commissary  in  him,  and  often  found  himself 
about  midnight  in  a  state  of  destitution,  for  which  the  only 

*  **0  ye beroei m> high,  taA ao haughty  otjon, 
O'DommH,  (XHara,  CHaia,  aMoon: 

All  houses  so  noble,  so  worthy,  so  old, 

Every  drop  of  your  blood  is  worth  ounces  of  gold.** 

—Reginald  Dalton,  p.  100. 
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relief  was  a  raid  into  oilier  men's  rooms  in  search  of  plunder. 
In  one  of  these  freebooting  expeditions  we  had  a  narrow 

escape.  We  had  been  foraging  for  several  nights  in  the  rooms 
of  a  l)rotlu>r  Scot  of  rather  a  fiery  temperament.  He  liad  on 
this  occasion  prepared  liimself  with  the  poker  at  liis  bedside 
to  discharge  at  us.  Fortunately  he  had  dropt  asleep,  and  we 
escaped  out  of  the  rooms  before  the  missile  overtook  us.  It 
left  a  deep  mark  on  the  door,  which  he  showed  us  as  a  warn- 
ing next  morning. 

**  Some  of  these  pranks  had  a  smack  of  the  practical  joke. 
In  the  course  of  his  anatomical  studies  he  liad  collected  human 
bones^  preparations,  and  suchlike  specimens.  One  morning  at 
breakfast,  with  three  or  four  friends  in  his  room^,  tlicre  was 
some  chocolate  which  was  much  approved  ofl  When  it  came 
round  to  him  he  looked  at  it  veiy  suspiciously,  and  asked  his 
scout,  Dick  Young,  how  he  had  made  it  '  In  the  usual  way,' 
Dick  replied;  ' in  the  large  coffee-biggin.'  *You  blockhead!* 
said  Hamilton,  '  don't  you  know  that  was  what  I  boiled  the 
child's  head  in  yesterday  ? '  This  announcement  did  not  in- 
crease the  relish  of  the  repast  On  another  occasion  two  or 
three  of  us  were  in  his  rooms  at  night  telling  ghost-stories. 
As  we  were  about  to  go  there  was  a  loud  single  knock  at  the 
door;  it  opened,  and  a  human  skull  shrouded  in  a  white  sheet 
appeared  over  the  top  of  the  door,  gradually  rising  upwards 
till  it  reached  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  stretching  forth  a 
pair  of  lean  arms  towards  us.  Ho  had  stolen  out  of  the  room 
anobserved  whilst  we  were  talking;  and  with  a  skull,  a 
tablecloth,  a  long  carpet-broom  for  a  body,  and  a  couple  of 
hearth-brushes  for  arms,  had  dressed  up  his  ghost  in  the 
most  artistic  fashion.  This  argummtum  ad  tpectnm  gave 
the  victory  to  the  gliost-believers. 

"These  are  a  few  of  the  illustrations  of  the  remarkable  feature 
in  Hamilton's  character — the  extraordinary  energy  which  he 
threw  into  everything  he  engaged  in.  Whether  he  was  deep 
in  metaphysics,  or  pole-leaping  in  Fort  Meadow,  or  watching 
the  vagaries  of  a  tipsy  mouse,  or  foraging  for  scraps  of  bread- 
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and-btttter  in  an  nndeigiadnate's  room,  he 
his  own  word)  in  everything. 

**It  maybe  thought  bcueath  the  diguity  of  the  subject  to 
relate  tliese  Icvcs  nu/j/ce  of  the  mind  of  a  philosopher.  We 
must  not  forget^  however,  that  it  is  the  alight  identifying  touch 
that  often  gives  reality  to  the  pictoie. 

**  Hamilton  had  less  of  the  dxoes  of  mere  human  nature  than 
any  man  I  ever  met  with.  The  elements  were  so  mixed  in 
him  that  he  was  formed  to  produce  a  deep  influence  upon  those 
he  lived  witli.  They  might  not  be  able  to  measure  the  height 
and  depth  and  breadth  of  his  understaudiug,  uor  follow  his 
steps  up 

*  The  Ktcc-p 
Where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; ' 

but  they  could  not  fail  to  fed  the  influence  of  his  noble 

character  and  kind  affections. 

"  My  personal  intercoui-se  with  Hamilton  ceased  with  his 
residence  in  Oxford.  We  met  once  or  twice  afterwards,  but 
his  residing  in  Edinburgh  and  mine  in  London  kept  us  apart. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  passing  through  Edinburgh 
in  1839,  if  I  recollect  right  We  rambled  together  down  to 
Celine  Park,  and  talked  over  old  times  and  old  jumps,  and 
looked  wistfully  but  timidly  at  five-barred  gates.  We  also 
talked  uf  future  meetings,  and  agreed  that  he  should  bring  his 
family  to  meet  me  and  mine  at  the  Lakes  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
We  never  met  again,  but  the  period  of  our  early  intimacy  still 
stands  out  in  my  memory — manet  mantwrumque  est 

"  I  have  omitted  to  notice  one  remarkaUe  trait  of  Hamilton 

in  his  College  life — viz.,  his  great  prudence  and  temperate 
habits.  With  the  most  liberal  spirit  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
matters,  I  never  knew  him  troubled  by  a  dun,  and  I  never  re- 
member seeing  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  These  were  both 
extraordinary  virtues  in  Oxford  life  fifty  years  ago.  The  only 
exception  to  his  uniformly  temperate  habits  was  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  St  Andrew^s  Day,  which  was  observed  hy  us  Scotsmen 
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in  Balliol  with  patriotic  zeaL  Besides  our  own  party  we  had 
two  ont-college  guests,  Mr  Iieland  the  suigeon,  and  Mr  Leslie 

the  Boman  Catholic  priest.  Mr  Irehind  was  one  of  the  hest 
specimens  of  the  old  cut-away  coat,  lace-rutile  seliool  of  prac- 
titioners, and  was  our  medical  adviser  when  the  disorder  was 
a  desire  to  be  excused  from  lecture  and  College  rules.  The 
worthy  old  priast  was  an  especial  favourite  with  ns  all,  and  a 
constant  guest  at  onr  St  Andrew's  festival  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest^  £unily  of  his 
name  in  Scotland.  He  had  resigned  his  position  as  eldest  son 
in  order  to  enter  the  Church,  and  was  as  proud  of  his  creed  as 
of  hia  pedigi-ee,"  • 

Wc  must  not  omit  to  add  to  the  reminiscences  of  this  period 
of  life  a  stoxy  which  was  current  at  Oxford  for  many  years 
after  Hanulton  had  lef^  and  which,  if  not  ahsolutdy  authentic, 
may  at  least  be  given  as  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  the 
young  Scotch  undergraduate  was  likely  to  rid  himself  of  offi- 
cious tutorial  interference,  Tlie  story  runs  that  Mr 
the  tutor,  heard  one  evening  indications  of  a  rather  noisy 
party  in  Hamilton's  rooms.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  who 
were  there,  he^  in  a  somewhat  undignified  manner,  stole  up 
the  staircase,  hy  this  time  dark,  the  lamps  having  been 
humt  out,  and  stood  listening  behind  the  door.  Hamilton 
was  aware  that  this  espionage  was  the  tutor's  occasional 
habit,  and  he  was  on  the  watch.  Hearing  a  gentle  sliutHing 
of  feet  behind  liis  door,  lie  suddenly  opened  it,  and  seized  the 
eavesdropper  by  the  collar.  It  was  perfectly  dark,  and  he  was 
not  supposed  to  have  recognised  the  tutor.  Keeping  him  in 
his  strong  muscular  giasp^  he  held  him  over  the  stair,  giving 
him  a  shake  such  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  might  give  to  a 
terrier.  The  tutor  in  his  terror  revealed  himself,  when  Hamil- 
ton immediately  replaced  him  in  safety,  expressing  his  sorrow 
and  astonishment  that  he  should  have  treated  the  reverend 
tutor  so  roughly,  protesting  that  he  never  could  have  conoeived 

*  Mr  Leslie  was  no  doubt  the  prototype  of  Mr  Keitli,  the  old  priest  described 
ill  *]^gliiddl)dtM^*MPoipeUt]Mtatorin».of  DialelBirte 
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it  possible  that  ^Ir  *•♦•  could  have  })liiced  liimself  in  such 
a  situation,  and  that  he  8iii)posed  it  had  been  a  rascally  scout  !♦ 
Another  story  has  come  down  from  these  times,  of  the  truth 
of  which  there  can,  I  believe,  he  no  question.  It  would  seem 
that,  while  staying  in  Oxford  duiing  the  long  vacation,  the 
fruit  of  a  famous  mulbeny-tree,  which  grew  in  the  Gdlege 
gardens,  had  attracted  the  longing  eye  of  the  Balliol  under- 
graduate. Bringing  into  play  Lis  favourite  mode  of  g}'ni- 
uastics  —  leaping  with  the  pole  —  he  scaled  the  wall  at  a 
bound,  and  alighted  close  to  the  mulberry-tree  no  doubt^  but 
— horribiU  diefu— «l80  right  in  front  of  the  Master,  who 
chanced  to  be  sauntering  quietly  past  the  spot  The  pie- 
meditated  robbery,  and  the  accidental  manslaughter  which 
had  nearly  accompanied  it — for  the  undergraduate  was  no 
light  weight — were  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  wonderful 
leap ! 

These  reminiscences  leave  no  sliade  of  indistinctness  on  the 
features  of  the  Hamilton  of  the  Oxford  period.  He  stands 
out  in  entire  lifelike  reality handaome  and  commanding  in 
form,  with  overflowing  spirits  and  abounding  physical  vigour 

that  delighted  and  excelled  in  all  bodily  exercises ;  ])ossessed 
withal  by  a  fervid,  unquenchable,  intellectual  ambition,  the 
hardest  student  and  keenest  intellect  of  his  time — ^reading  so 
widely  that  he  could  offer,  without  boasting,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  any  book,  in  the  languages  which  he  knew,  on  any 
subject  that  was  named  to  him— reading,  too,  without  aid  of 
tutor  and  usual  appliances,  leaving  all  such  far  behind  in  his 
strong  self-reliance  and  love  of  literary  conquest.  Admired 
and  reverenced  for  liis  talents  and  attainments;  possessing 
unbounded  personal  inlluence,  and  nsiiit,'  it  nobly;  beloved 
for  his  frankness*  his  friendliness,  his  tender-heartedness  and 
generosity;  ready  to  aid  the  young  fteshman  in  the  difficulties 
of  Mb  early  studies^  and  seekiDg  carefnlly  to  keep  him  from 
evil  companions ;  with  but  limited  means,  yet  open  of  hand 
to  men  whose  circumstances  were  narrower  than  his  own,  and 

*  BcmiiuiceDces  by  the  Rev.  J.  Uamilton  Qiay. 
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concealing  his  part  in  the  matter ;  yielding  to  no  excesses  or 

unworthy  solicitations,  yet  social  and  ready  to  relax  severer 
pursuits  for  the  companionship  of  liis  chosen  friends;  sunny 
and  joyous, — we  find  in  him  a  breadth,  force,  purity,  and  eleva- 
tion of  character  which  have  been  rarely  paralleled.  It  is  not 
too  nrach  to  say  tfaat^  in  the  figure  portrayed  in  these  remin- 
iscences, ve  see  a  yerj  near  approach  to  the  ideal  of  the 
philosophic  character  as  it  is  typified  in  the  yonng  Thesetetus. 
The  words  of  Theodonis  are  literally  applicable  to  the  young 
Oxford  graduate  of  1810  : — EJ  yas  "isdt  or<  uv  ht^  vuivoTt  itiru^ov^ 
xai  vdvv  vttWote  vf7X}]<r/axa,  ovd'ita        fiff66firiv  ourM  iaufiMCrCit  iv 

iiaptgitruef  xai  ici  rovriue  ceird^fAv        imiov*,  i/W  fikv  our'  &9 

The  period  of  Hamilton's  residence  at  Oxford  was,  no  doubt, 

the  time  during  which  his  mind  became  tixed  in  its  character- 
istic bent  towards  al)8tract  thinking.  His  general  intellectual 
character  was  formed  before  he  quitted  the  University.  In 
the  impressions  which  he  conyeyed  to  his  College  contem- 
poraries we  recognise  the  mental  pecnliaiities  of  the  author  of 
the  'IMBoussions.'  The  ardent,  intellectnal  ambition,  which 
showed  itself  in  almost  boundless  reading  and  research,  is  also 
apparent.  He  had  laid  the  foundations,  at  least,  of  his  mar- 
vellous acquaintance  witli  logical  science,  as  represented  by 
Aristotle  and  the  commentatore  on  the  Organou.  This  he 
himself  fully  and  gratefully  acknowledges.  Speaking  of  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  Colleges  in  1852,  he  says :  It 
afforded  me  great  satisfieu^on  to  find  that  Balliol,  the  oldest 
College  in  the  University,  stands  so  decidedly  pre-eminent  in 
this  comparative  estimate  of  the  present  efficiency  of  its  houses 
— a  College  in  which  I  si)ent  the  hapi)iest  of  the  hai>}>y  years 
of  youth,  which  is  never  recollected  but  with  afiection,  and 
from  which,  as  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  I  carried  into  life 
a  taste  for  those  studies  which  have  constituted  the  most 
interesting  of  my  subsequent  pursuits."  f 

*  ThMBtetu^  pu  144.  f  Discimiuuii,  p.  750— Appendix  on  Oxford. 
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Oxford,  while  tlie  scene  of  this  eaxLj  derelopment  of  Ida, 
tastes,  can  hardly,  however,  be  said  to  have  afforded  more 

tlian  the  occusiun  either  of  the  speculative  liahit,  or  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  erudition.  There  was,  doubtless,  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  life  of  the  University  to  influence  a  young 
mind  so  open  as  that  of  Hamilton  to  historical  impressions. 
Oxford  had  its  mnster-roll  of  great  names  in  philosophy, 
especially  in  logic.  A  University  which  carried  the  memory 
hack  to  a  period  previous  to  the  rise  of  scholasticism — which 
liad  been  the  theatre  of  vigorous  mediajval  si)eculation — and 
which  numbered  among  its  teachers  and  wTiters,  Duns  Scotus, 
Crakanthorpe,  Biadwardine,  and  Saundersou — could  not  iaii 
to  stimulAte,  mould,  and  inspire  an  ardent  youth  of  specu- 
lative capacity,  whose  singular  historical  inquisitiveness  was 
joined  to  a  great  reverence  for  the  past  of  literary  history, — 
for  (to  use  his  own  fovoorite  quotation) 

**Tb<-  gnat  of  old  ; 
TliL-  dead  yet  ricei»tieil  sovrans  who  still  rule 
Our  spu-its  from  their  urua.** 

Whatever  influence  the  past  history  of  the  University  and 
its  traditions  might  have  over  him,  there  can,  however,  he 
no  douht  that  the  actual  Oxford  of  Hamilton's  time  did  very 
little  for  him  directly.   Neither  in  the  selection  nor  in  the 

master}'  of  the  books  whicli  he  gave  up  for  the  Si  hools'  ex- 
amination, did  he  derive  anv  assistance  from  tutorial  or  univer- 
sity  teaching.  What  ho  achieved  in  philosophy  at  Oxford,  he 
accomplished  for  and  from  himself  This,  indeed,  the  master  of 
fialliol  (Dr  Parsons,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterhorough)  frankly 
acknowledged  when,  in  1811,  he  spoke  of  Hamilton  to  Bishop 
Gleig :  "  Among  other  names  (of  young  men)  whom  the  master 
mentioned  n\  ith  peculiar  respect  wa.s  tliat  of  Hamilton.  'He  is 
one  of  those,'  said  he,  *  and  they  are  rare,  who  are  best  left  to 
themselves.  He  will  turn  out  a  great  scholar,  and  wc  shall 
get  the  credit  of  making  him  so,  though  in  x>oint  of  fact  we 
shall  have  done  nothing  for  him  whatever.' "  *  The  University 

*  MS.  BeminiMences  by  lie?.  O.  B.  QltSg, 
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having  in  a  gieat  measure  been  lost  in  the  Colleges,  did  not 
afford  any  conne  of  systematio  instroction  in  logic,  metaphy- 
sics, or  ethics.  Beyond  to  some  extent  indicating  subjects  or 
authors,  it  gave  the  student  no  furtlier  aid.  lie  was  left  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  to  find  out  for  himself 
what  relation  the  particular  branch  he  was  grappling  with  bore 
to  the  general  subject  of  speculative  philosophy.  Beyond 
Aldiich,  or  the  ipnsnma  ver&a  of  Aristotle,  tutorisl  effort  as 
a  rule  was  helpless. 

"  The  easier  parts  of  Aristotle's  system,"  says  Sir  William 
in  1852,  liaving  doubtless  a  vivid  remembrance  of  his  own 
experieuce,  "were  indeed  still  retained;  but  these  might, 
in  the  circumstances,  have  been  as  well  omitted ;  because, 
read  as  fragments,  and  by  minds  undisciplined  to  abstraction, 
they  could  neither  be  understood  themselves,  nor  stimulate 
the  intelleot  to  understand  aught  else.  There  was  no  grada- 
tion  from  tlie  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  new  to  the  old. 
I'hilosophy  was  taught,  philosophy  was  learned  more  by  rote 
than  l)y  reason ;  and  an  abrupt  intrusion  of  the  t)TO  thinker 
into  the  £thics  or  Politics  of  the  Stagirite  might  discourage  or 
disgust  even  a  potential  Montesquieu.  Logic  alone  was  studied 
in  a  modem  summary.  But  here  too  the  unphilosophicsl 
character  of  the  Oxford  philosophical  discipline  is  apparent 
That  Univei'sity  having  formerly  adopted,  still  adheres  to  the 
Comprndiv.vi  of  Aldrich,  not  because  Aldrieh  was  a  learned 
dialectician,  but  an  academical  dignitary."*  "  riiilosophy,"  he 
says  in  another  place,  "  was  taught  not  as  food  for  speculation, 
but  in  the  dicta  of  certain  authors  as  peremptory  and  decisive ; 
whilst  the  studoit's  knowledge  was  gauged,  not  by  his  syste- 
matic comprehension  of  a  work  in  its  totality,  parts,  and  rela- 
tions, but  only  by  the  accuracy  (and  that  is  not  to  be  contemned) 
with  which  he  might  have  coniniitted  to  memory  the  very 
terms  of  its  definitions,  in  the  very  language  of  its  writer."  t 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  these  circumstances,  nothing  but 
special  capacity  and  taste  for  the  subject  could  enable  a  youth 

*  DileaM^OIl^  p.  809.  f  IKMiiMioii%  |k  790. 
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to  attain  any  real  acquaintance  with — ^not  to  speak  of  high 
proficiency  in — pliilosopliical  studies.  That  Hamilton  passed 
far  beyond  the  superficial  and  limited  teacliing  of  the  period, 
and  reached  the  vital  and  catholic  questions  of  speculation, 
most  be  ascribed  to  the  natiye  intensify  and  persisteDcy  of  his 
intelleotaal  chaiaeter. 

Further,  in  the  absence  of  systematic  instruction  in  philo- 
sophy, Hamilton  experienced  no  compensating  influence  in 
the  presence  of  a  livin^^  mind  of  kindred  tastes  and  pursuits, 
from  whom  he  might  have  received  an  impulse  in  the  line  of 
his  special  studies.  There  appears  even  to  have  been  no  man 
then  in  Oxford  who  really  knew  philosophical  literatnie,  or 
poflsessed  a  taste  for  speculative  inquiiy.  There  was  little 
but  the  dreary  reiteration  of  tutorial  traditions  and  common- 
place glosses — "the  tutors  whistling  to  their  pupils  the  old 
tunes  which,  as  pupils,  had  been  piped  to  them."*  It  is  quite 
obvious,  from  the  accounts  of  Hamilton's  final  examination  for 
his  decree,  that  though  he  had  only  reached  the  ago  of  twenty- 
two,  the  examiners  were  both  surprised  and  puzzled  by  the 
extent  and  nature  of  his  acquirements.  It  is  true  that  to  the 
first  decade  of  the  century,  and  while  Hamilton  was  at  Balliol, 
we  may  trace  the  beginning  of  a  very  remarkable  impulse  to 
the  studies  of  the  University  and  the  general  course  of  fresh 
thought  in  Oxford.  Edward  Copleston,  the  tutor  of  Oriel, 
was  already  working  in  what  was  at  first  a  limited  circle,  but 
one  which  gradually  widened  until — chiefly  through  AVhately* 
who  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1811,  and  passed  Master  of 
Arts  in  1812,  two  years  before  Hamilton — ^the  raising  of  new 
questions  and  the  stirring  of  new  thoughts  was  felt  by  the 
majority  of  the  rising  youth  of  the  University,  alike  in  theo- 
logy, ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  social  economy.  The 
names  of  J.  H.  Newman,  E.  D.  Hampden,  Senior,  Hinds, 
Posey,  Keble,  Arnold,  and  others,  indicate  how  widely  and 
variously  the  new  spirit  worked  outwards  from  the  cloisters  of 
Oxford  tiirough  English  thought  and  life.   One  department^ 

*  Disciusions,  p.  760. 
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moreover,  of  thought  which  seemed  to  have  been  stereotyped 
for  generations,  and  wliich  lay  niucli  in  Hamilton's  way,  was 
even  then  being  keenly  scrutinised  by  tutor  and  pupil ;  for 
Copleston  and  Whately  passed  their  time  of  recreation,  in 
their  walks  in  the  meadows  and  woods  around  Oxford,  in  dia- 
Gossing  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelio  logic; — ^the  result  of 
which  was,  some  years  later  (1826),  the  fresh,  sensible,  and 
practical  (if  in  no  way  profound)  treatise  on  logic  of  Dr 
AViiately.  But  Ilaniilton  does  not  seem  to  have  come  in  any 
way  under  the  influence  of  Copleston,  or  to  have  known  much 
of  the  circle  that  gathered  admiringly  round  the  future  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  while  he  talked  in  the  Common  Boom  of 
OiieL  It  is  hardly  probable,  even  had  Hamilton  been  of  this 
drde,  that  men  of  the  keenly  analytic  but  practical  stamp  of 
Copleston  and  Whately  would  have  given  any  impulse  to  his 
studies  ;  for  with  him  truth  tliat  admitted  of  immediate  prac- 
tical application  did  not  hold  the  first  place ;  and  it  is  clear, 
from  the  nature  and  number  of  the  books  he  was  now  reading, 
that  he  had  already  begun  to  deal  with  a  range  of  philoeo- 
phical  questions  which  Whately  to  the  last  never  touched,  and 
which  lay  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  his  intellectual  vision 
and  sympathies. 

Any  influence  wliicli  the  actual  Oxford  of  lliimilton's  time 
exercised  upon  Ids  intellectual  habits,  arose  probably  from 
the  reforms  which  were  introduced  into  the  arrangements 
of  study  and  examination  in  the  University  by  the  statutes 
of  1801,  1807,  and  1809.  The  Univetsity  examinations  had 
previously  been  a  mere  form,  testing  nothing,  and  aff<#rding 
no  stimulus  to  exertion,  because  setting  up  no  comparative 
standard  of  excellence.  By  the  new  statutes  honour-lists  were 
instituted,  and  the  attainments  of  candidates  were  fairly  tested 
by  public  oral  examination.  The  examination  in  the  schools 
thus  came  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  undergraduates  as 
the  ordeal  by  which  their  attainments  were  to  be  tried,  and 
the  goal  towards  which  their  studies  must  be  directed  The 
candidates  wm  called  upon  to  select  and  prepare  for  exami- 
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nation  a  series  of  boolcs  in  different  departments  of  learning. 

The  subjects  were — besides  "  the  Rudiments  of  the  Cliristiau 
Relipon" — "Classics,  Khetoric,  Logic,  Moral  TMiilos()j)liy,  the 
Eleuieuta  of  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosopljy."*  The 
number,  and  the  ditliculty  of  the  contents,  of  the  books  were 
the  elements  on  which  the  decision  of  the  place  in  the  list 
turned.  A  great  stimulus  was  thus  given  to  the  studies  of 
the  undergraduateSi  and  a  wholesome  rivalry  excited  among 
the  colleges.  The  impulse  to  study  and  competition  thus 
arising  was  not  lost  on  the  mind  of  tlie  young  Scottish  ex- 
hibitioner. His  natural  ardour  was  greatly  quickened,  and  his 
intellectual  ambition  aroused.  As  the  subjects  of  examination, 
moreover,  included  logic  and  ethics,  they  led  to  the  study  in 
some  degree  at  least  of  a  portion  of  the  best  philosophical 
authois  of  antiquity.  A  direction  in  the  line  of  philosophical 
reading  was  thus  given  to  the  studies  of  an  undergraduate ; 
and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Ilaiiiiltiin,  there  already  existed 
the  taste  and  capacity  for  this  department  of  investigation, 
the  youth  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  small  modiciim  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  demanded  for  the  simple  pass, 
but  would  be  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  the  honours  to 
the  enlaiged  cultivation  of  it  And  so  it  proved  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  books  selected  by  Hamilton  were  much 
more  than  were  required,  or  had  ever  been  given  up,  even  fur 
honours,  and  they  embraced  the  best  philosophical  works  of 
antiquity.  The  list  presented  by  him  was,  indeed,  thought  so 
remarkable  by  one  of  the  examiners,  Mr  Gaisford  (afterwards 
Deas  of  Christ  Church  and  Professor  of  Greek),  that  he  took 
and  preserved  a  copy  of  it  The  following  entiy  in  the 
examiner  8  handwriting  occurs  in  a  list  of  candidates  for  the 
degree,  which,  though  without  date,  unquestionably  refers  to 
Michaelmas  term  1810 : — 

«<  Hamilton  [The  paper  given  in  by  this  candidate  being  singolsr, 
an  aeeniate  copy  thmeof  is  mide]. 


*  Sm  OiM  CkbDdw  for  1810. 
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Dmnity. 

Aristotlu  B  Philosophy  of  Man. 

TheoreticaL 
De  Anima,  &c. 

Practical. 

Moial— Ethic.  Nic.»  £ikI.  Mag.,  Cic  Op.  Ph. 
Dommtio— Oecon. 
Civil— De  BepabL 

InBtanuneutaL 

Logic — Organon. 

Rhetoric — Ars  Rhct.,  Cic.  Op.  Rhet. 
Poetic — ^De  Poetica,  Pindar,  i^achylua." 

Tiiis  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  authentic  list  of  the  sub- 
jects and  books  wliicli  ^Mr  Hainiltou  actually  professed.  It 
shows  the  habit  of  methodical  division  and  arrangement  thus 
early  developed ;  and  it  helps  us  to  correct  certain  exaggerated 
accounts  that  have  gained  currency  of  the  numher  of  the  books 
which  he  gave  up. 
The  fiist-claas  lists  for  "Term.  Mich.  1810'*  are  as  follow:— 

"In  Litbbis  HmiAinoBiBns. 

Clastis  I. 

Cotton,  Henry,  Ch.  Ch. 
Fletcher,  Jacob,  Brasenose. 
Hamilton,  W.  Stirling,  BaU. 
Heath,  Robert,  r»ra.seno8e. 
Oakeley,  Sir  Herbert,  Ch,  Clu 
Storey,  A.  M.  R.,  Wadham. 

In  DiSGiPLiNis  Math,  et  Puys. 
CloMis  I, 
Storey,  A.  M.  R,  Wadham." 

The  examiners  were  R  Dixon,  T.  GKiisfonl,  G.  Rowley,  D. 
Hughes.  Two  years  before,  in  1808,  the  name  of  "  Robert 
Peel"  appears  as  a  double  first;  that  of  "Bichard  Whately '* 
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as  second  in  both  classes.    In  «Term.  Pash.  1810/'  "John 

Keble  "  appears  as  a  double  first 

Hamilton's  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  !Morul 
Philosophy  Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1820  gave 
occasion  for  a  special  lecoid  of  his  nj)pearance  at  the  exami- 
nation for  the  degreei  and  generally  of  his  studies  while  at 
Qzlbrd.  Ihe  following  eztraots  from  his  testimonials  on  that 
occasion  throw  light  on  those  points. 

Dr  Jenkyns,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  thus  writes :  "  I  may 
indeed  tnily  assert  that,  dininfr  fourteen  years  as  tutor  and 
public  lecturer  of  the  College  over  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  preside,  I  have  seldom  met  with  an  individual  who 
80  happily  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  combined  a  dear  and 
-vigorous  intellect  with  an  ardent  and  inde&tigable  seal  in 
literary  pursuits;  and  certainly  never  knew  one  who  more 
successfully  directed  his  mental  powers  to  profound  researches 
into  the  systems  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  |ihilosophy. 
Of  this  he  gave  the  strongest  proof  in  his  public  exami- 
nation for  his  degree,  when  he  was  prepared  in  a  much 
grsater  number  of  abstruse  and  difficult  books  than  is  usually 
the  case,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  them,  obtained  the  highest 
distinction  the  examiners  could  bestow.  In  addition,  however, 
to  such  attai]iments  as  seem  more  peculiarly  to  qualify  him 
for  the  YGvy  honourable  situation  to  which  he  now  aspires,  he 
was,  during  his  residence  in  Oxford,  universally  respected  and 
beloved  for  the  correctness  of  his  conduct^  and  his  open  and 
gentlemanly  manners." 

From  Mr  "^lers  of  Balliol,  who  was  resident  at  Oxford 
during  tiie  greater  part  of  the  time  in  which  Hamilton 
studied  there,  and  who  was  present  at  his  examination,  we 
learn  that  this  ordeal  was  continued  for  the  exceptional 
period  of  two  days,  and  occupied  in  all  twelve  hours.  In 
fourteen  of  his  books  on  the  abstruser  subjects  of  Greek 
]^iilo8ophy  he  was  not  questioned,  the  greater  part  of  these 
being  declared  bj  the  masters  to  be  too  purely  metaphysical 
for  public  examination.    "In  the  department  of  science," 
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says  ICr  Villen,  "laa  examination  stood,  and,  I  believe,  still 
stands,  alone ;  and  it  certainly  argued  no  common  enthusiasm 

and  ability  for  philosophical  pursuits,  that  in  a  university  like 
Oxford,  Avlu;re  the  ancient  philosophers  are  the  peculiar  objects 
of  study  and  admiration,  and  the  surest  passports  to  academical 
distinction,  his  examination  should  not  only  remain  unequalled 
for  the  number,  but  likewise  for  the  difficulty,  of  the  autbora. 
Besides  other  subjects  less  immediately  connected  with  a  pro- 
fessorship of  morals,  it  contained  every  original  work  of  anti- 
quity, difficult  or  important,  on  ]o'^\c,  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  on  ethics,  politics,  and  other  branches  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  on  rhetoric  and  poetical  criticism ;  and  after 
a  trial  of  many  hours,  besides  the  honours  of  the  University, 
he  received  the  thanks  and  the  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
examinen,  that  he  had  never  been  surpassed  either  in  the 
minute  or  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  systems  on 
which  he  liad  been  examined." 

Testimony  to  the  same  effect  was  borne  by  the  Kev. 
Alexander  NicoU  of  Balliol,  another  of  Hamilton's  college 
friends.  *'His  attention,"  says  Mr  Nicoll,  ''which  had  been 
previously  applied  to  philosophical  speculation  in  a  Scottish 
university,  was  enthusiastically  and  principally  directed  to 
the  most  minute  and  extensive  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Itomans.  .  .  .  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  examined  in  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  philo- 
sophical and  didactic  books  ever  wont  to  be  taken  up  even 
for  the  highest  honours ;  and  those,  likewise^,  authors  fax  more 
abstruse  than  had  previously  been  attempted  in  the  schooU ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  examined  in  more  than  any 
ordinary  complement  of  merely  classical  works.  Since  that 
time,  I  can  affirm  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that  there  has 
been  no  examination  in  this  University  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  his  in  respect  to  i)hilo8ophy." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  these  impressive,  but,  I  believe, 
unexaggerated,  accounts  of  Mr  Hamilton's  appearance  on  this 
occasion  with  his  own  passing  reference  at  the  time  to  the 
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same  matter.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  IGth  Xovomber 
1810,  he  says :  "  This  morning  I  received  your  pleaaiug  letter, 
which  gave  me  the  happiness  to  hear  that  Tom  was  so  welL 
I  was  just  going  to  the  Schools  when  I  received  it,  and  am 
not  plneked.*' 

"Whether,  with  all  his  distinction,  Hamilton  aspired  to  a 
BaUiol  fellowship  or  not,  cannot  be  now  determined.  That 
he  did  not  hold  one  is  certain.  To  a  notice  put  up  on 
Balliol,  advertising  a  fellowship,  Lockhart  appended  the  sig- 
nificant intimation,  "  No  Scotchman  need  apply."  Whether 
the  tone  of  feeling  here  indicated  had  anything  to  do  with 
Hamilton's  fiulnre  to  reach  that  dignity  and  its  accompanying 
emolument^  I  know  too  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  he 
able  to  determine. 
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ABANDOHS  HBDICINIB  FOB  THX  LAW— VISITS  TO  OZVOBD— XLLMBW  AHD 
DBATH  or  HIS  nUBHD  A  SOOn— VOnCB  or  soon — MSKABITHt 

nrao  HIS  OWN  oonniotioh  with  thb  vamjly  or  pbbsioh— pasbis 

ADWXJATE — ASSUMIS  THE  BARONBIOT  OF  PRESTON — SKETCH  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF  I'KESTON — HIS  EXPERIENCE  AT  THE  BAR — KNOWLEDOE 
OF  LAW — AMOUNT  OP  EMPLOYMENT — LITERARY  TASTES — THE  ADVO- 
CATES* LIHRARY — POUTICAL  VIEWS — STATE  OP  SCOTCH  POLITICS — 
'EDINBUROU  review' — HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
or  the  TDfBB  A  BABBIBR  TO  PBOrSSSIONAL  AOYANOBIIIST— XDIV- 
BUBOHS  OOIBTY  IN  1812  AND  SUBSBQUBNT  TBABS— THB  OLD  AND 
THB  NBW  lalTBBABT  IMPUUE8— SIB  WALIEB  BOOST— PBANCIS  JXT- 
niBT— HIS  BBLAnONS  WITH  JBrrBXT— DB  THOMAS  BBOWH— SXBICH 
OF  HAMLLTON'8  APPEARANCE  AT  THIS  TIUB  B¥  DB  QUINCBT — ^HIB 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  STRANGERS — INTIMACY  WITH  LOCKHART — 'BLACK- 
WOOD's  MA(JAZINE' — HIS  HUOTHER,  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  HAMILTON — 
FIRST  VISIT  TO  GERMANY,  IhlT — THE  NOTED  POODLE  HERMANN 
—SECOND  VISIT  TO  GERMANY,  lb20— SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OP  OBR- 
IIAN  OOMMBNOBD— SBAL  FOB  THB  IBTBBBBIB  OP  THB  ADVOCATES* 
UBBABT — UenrBB  ON. THB  SUBJBOT  TO  THB  MBUBBBS  Or  THB 
rAOUIAT. 


Hayino  now  completed  bia  couxse  at  Oxford,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Mr  Hamilton  should  determine  finally  on  bis 

profession  in  life,  lie  had  liitlicrto,  both  at  Etlinburgh  and 
Oxford,  pursued  the  study  of  iiiedieine  with  the  view 
of  entering  that  profession.  His  prospects  of  success,  more- 
over, in  this  line  were  excellent  Dr  BaiUie^  the  eminent 
London  physiciau,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  father's,  and 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  his  other  xektions,  had 
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promised  to  start  him  in  the  metropolis.  He  had  now,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  cliaiigcd  his  iiiiiid  on  the  sul>jeet  of  his 
profession,  and  the  following  letter  to  his  mother  shows  that 
his  thoughts  were  turned  ia  the  direction  of  the  Scottish  Bar. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  written  he  was  living  in  London,  at 
£im  Crottag^  Brompton,  with  his  Mend  Alexander  Scott  ^ — 

Wtdnetday,  20th  [Dee.  1811]. 

Mt  dear  Mother, —  ...  I  have  taken  lodging.s  at  Ilromp- 
ton  in  the  same  houijc  with  Scott.  His  fatlier  i.s  iu  town  ut  present, 
and  I  have  had  some  conversation  with  hiiu  on  niy  view.s  of  heing 
an  advocato.  AVhen  I  tirst  told  lum  of  my  thoughts  of  changing 
my  profession,  he  said  he  wtis  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  advised  nio 
strongly  to  go  to  the  Scotch  law.  I  can  pass  advocate  in  a  year's 
time  from  this,  and  if  I  .say  two  years  it  is  nothing  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  medicine.  He  says  that  for  the  first  few  years 
1  may  make  a  hundred  or  two,  and  that  I  am  fully  too  young.  I 
have,  however,  determined  nothing.  If  I  determine  on  this  plan,  1 
shall  come  down  to  Scotland  in  a  month  or  two,  and  pass  my  civil 
law  trials.  There  is  no  occa.siun  of  "studying  civil  law  there.  I 
wish  you  would  write  me  what  appears  to  you.  It  is  evident  that 
I  can  never  expect  to  make  a  large  fortune  by  the  law,  but  it  is  a 
more  sure  subsistence,  and  sooner  than  physic  I  have  also  great 
advantages  by  having  been  at  Oxford  ;  for  when  I  take  my  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree,  I  could  practise  in  the  English  Admiralty,  Ecclesiastic, 
and  Chancery  Courts,  and  the  same  knowledge  of  civil  law  stands 
in  both  the  Scotch  Court  and  there.  .  .  .  Write  me  soon.  All 
our  friends  are  well  here.  I  shall  write  you  very  soon  again,  and 
remain  ever  your  affectionate  son,  "W",  H, 

His  time  from  this  date  up  to  March  1812  was  spent 
chiefly  with  Mr  Scott  at  Brompton.  He  went  occasionally 
for  a  short  period  to  Oxford,  a  certain  amount  of  residence 

there  being  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  retain  the  Snell  exhibi- 
tion,  and  to  enable  him  to  take  the  IMaster  of  Arts  degree, 
which  he  did  iu  April  1814.  His  appeaiance  at  Oj^ford  was 
always  most  welcome  to  his  old  friends,  and  the  occasion 
of  more  than  usnal  social  hilarity.  "  The  time  when  he  paid 
his  annual  visit  to  Oxford,"  says  one  of  his  friends  of  that 
period,  "was  always  a  most  agreeable  one, — ^walking  expe- 
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ditions  to  Godstow  and  the  Isdfl  were  our  great  sonioe  of 

enjoyment, — the  leading  purpose  being  to  dine  in  a  village 
inn,  on  spitchcooked  oels,  with  the  appendages  uf  ham,  eggs, 
potatoes.  The  usual  ])arty  were  Hamilton,  Lockhart,  Wil- 
liams, Traill,  myself,  and  an  odd  character  called  Jack  Ire- 
land, a  Scotchman  who  had  been  an  apothecary  in  Ox£6rd, 
and  had  retired  from  business  with  a  handsome  competency. 
...  On  anlTing  at  Godstow,  the  first  step  was  always 
to  see  the  eels  taken  alive  out  of  the  boxes  with  holes,  in 
which  they  were  kept  in  the  river.  After  that,  till  all  was 
ready,  we  usually  had  a  match  at  leaping,  standing,  and  run- 
ning, and  at  vaulting  over  gates.  Hamilton  was  the  best  at 
almost  all  these  triaU.  After  onr  repast,  we  indulged  in  pipes, 
with  excellent  shag  tobacco,  and  capital  village  ale.  Jack 
Ireland  exhibited  the  exploit  of  inhaling  the  tobacco-smoke 
by  the  mouth  and  expelling  it  by  the  ear.  .  .  .  Another 
great  amusement  was  bathing-parties,  the  favourite  spot  being 
an  angle  of  the  river  CharwelL  .  ,  .  Hamilton  and  Lock- 
hart  were  excellent  swimmers."  * 

Both  at  Oxford,  and  after  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  his  swim- 
ming powers  were  famous.  '*  We  used  sometimes,"  says  his 
friend  Mr  George  Moir,  speaking  of  him  between  1820  and 
1830,  "  in  the  evening  to  go  down  to  Granton  to  bathe  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  on  the  first  occasion  I  was  amazed  and 
somewhat  alarmed  to  see  him  stretching  out  to  sea  to  the 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  in  March  1812,  he  mentions 
bemg  detained  in  London  by  the  illness  of  his  Mend  Mr 
Scott  Mr  Scott^s  health  was  at  no  time  robust^  and  this 
illness  speedily  took  the  form  of  an  attack  of  consumption, 
which  proved  fatal  in  the  auiumn  of  the  same  year.  Scott 
and  Hamilton  first  knew  each  otlier  at  Balliol.  Scott  was 
Hamilton's  junior  by  only  one  year.  Between  them  tlicre 
had  sprung  up  an  affection  as  of  brothers.  During  the  latter 

*  MS.  Rcminiaoenoet  of  Eminent  Persona,  by  the  late  Arthur  Connell,  Es*[. 
Adrocate^  PiofeiWir  cf  Ghemlikiy,  St  AndrewB. 
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period  of  Hamilton's  course  at  Oxford,  he  and  his  friend  weie 
the  closest  companions,  apparently  living  together  whenever 
they  had  uii  oi)]>ortiinity.  In  general  tenn)eranient  and 
character  the  two  youths  were  in  many  respects  unlike.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  found  in  each  other  those  comple* 
mentaiy  qualities,  which  often  form  the  hasis  of  an  intense 
and  enduring  attachment  It  would  seem  that  Scott's  gentle 
and  lefined  nature  found  rest  and  support  in  the  stronger  and 
nKxre  ardent  character  of  his  friend ;  while  Hamilton's  tender- 
ness— for  this  he  had  not  less  tlian  strength — and  his  sym- 
pathy with  a  true  and  pure  nature,  bound  him  not  less  closely 
to  Scott.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  life  of  the  other.  Mr  Scott's  lingering 
illness  served  hut  to  make  his  character  appear  in  greater 
force  and  lustre.  The  chastened  spirit  that  had  lived  on  earth 
so  loving  and  heloved,  passed  away  in  the  possession  of  a 
h(ii>e  and  jx^ace  which  had  sprung  out  of  trial,  and  grown  to 
strength  amid  bodily  suflferings.  Hamilton  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  his  friend  with  a  long  and  bitter  grief.  The  in- 
terest with  which  he  dwelt  on  every  incident  of  his  last  days, 
led  him  to  copy  with  his  own  hand  the  greater  part  of  a 
joomal  which  Mrs  Bobertson  Scott  had  kept  of  her  son's 
illness.  Many  years  afterwards  Hamilton  named  a  son,  who 
died  in  infancy,  after  his  early  friend. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  a  matter  of  much  interest  to 
him  at  this  time — his  connection  by  birth  with  the  family 
of  Preston.  Upon  his  cousin's  death  in  1799  he  had  heeome 
the  head  of  the  Airdrie  fomily,  and  thus  the  traditional  daim 
to  the  Preston  haronetcy  now  rested  with  him.  Though  the 
family  belief  in  its  validity  was  strong,  the  claim  had  heen 
suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance  for  a  hundred  years;  and  so, 
before  it  could  be  established,  it  was  necessary  to  present 
an  array  of  legal  evidence  on  all  the  points  involved.  This 
it  was  now  difficult  to  do  from  lapse  of  time.  The  degree 
of  unoertainty,  however,  and  the  need  for  exertion  to  estab- 
lish the  alleged  right,  only  made  it  an  object  of  greater  inter* 
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est  to  Mr  HamiltotL  The  task,  too,  was  in  itself  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  he  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  under- 
taken and  carried  through  by  liiniself.  Of  inquiries  in  this 
direAiun  we  have  hints  in  the  correspondence  witli  his  mother 
duiing  his  uudei^gtaduate  life  at  Oxford.  The  following  tells 
of  further  pn^gress  made : — 

Elm  Cottaqe,  7fA  Jauif.  1812. 
!My  dear  ^foTHEn, — I  am  wearying  to  hear  from  y<>u.  Wliy  do 
not  you  write  mo  oftoncr?  I  .shall  he  in  Oxfonl  ahout  a  fortuif,'ht 
or  thrt'o  wci'k.s  from  tluH,  and  in  a  month  afUT  I  sliall  bo  on  my  way 
down.  I  have  little  if  any  news  to  t<'ll  yon.  All  our  friends  are 
well  here,  and  I  am  still  going  on  only  in  the  common  onU  r  of 
business,  without  anything  of  novelty  t"»  say.  I  have  lately  got 
a  book  called  'Faithful  Contendings,*  wliith  will,  if  anything, 
prove  that  Ivolxjrt  Hamilton  succeeded  his  l)rotlier  in  the  baron- 
etcy. It  cont4iins  the  journal  of  the  ]>ro<cc(linj^f8  of  the  United 
Societies  of  ]*ret>l)yt4'rians  after  tlie  defeat  at  Both  well.  It  con- 
sists of  letters  written  by  them  to  their  ct)mniissioners  in  Holland, 
&c  Kobert  Hamilton  was  one,  his  brother-in-law  Earlston  the 
other.  The  book  is  written  by  Shields,  who  was  the  secretary  of 
these  societies,  and  who  lived  after  the  iievolutit>n  for  many 
years.*  Herein  hefore  the  end  of  the  ye^ir  1G«S8  he  is  cjdled  only 
Mr  Hamilton,  but  at  the  end  of  that  year,  in  which  his  brother 
died,  he  is  always  s[)oken  of  as  Sir  IJobert.  There  are  a  number 
of  original  letters  of  Sir  Kohert  in  the  volume,  and  some  private 
anecdotes  of  hi.s  sisters.  That  he  couUl  not  have  Ix-en  created 
a  knight  is  too  evident  to  require  proof ; — and  that  a  contemporary 
in  intimate  habits  of  acquaintance  with  him  should  always  call 
him  Sir  Kolx'rt  without  his  being  entitled  to  it,  is  absurd  to  suppose. 
It  tlieri'fore  rt-mains  that  he  succeeded  to  liis  brother.  His  Ijrother 
is  never  mentioned  through  the  whole  book,  though  they  must  have 
been  in  Holland  together.  I  rather  think  they  had  quarrelled,  for 
Sir  Robert  is  as  bi^'oted  an  idiot  as  could  well  be, — in  fact,  he  is  a 
frantic  fanatic,  and  the  style  in  wliich  his  letters  are  written  shows 
that  he  would  live  in  no  habits  of  intimacy  unless  with  one  no  less 
furious  than  himself.    King  Charles  thou>^ht  him  an  object  sufTici- 


*  Faiihful  Contendings  dis[ilayed,  collected,  and  kept  in  record  by  Mr 
llidiMl  ShiiMi^  fte.  CoUeotod  ftnd  tnoMribed  by  John  Howb.  GlugQW, 
17M. 
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entlj  worthy  of  bis  requesting  the  United  Proyinces  to  give  him  up ; 
and  he  teemi  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  Fkovinoes, 
and  had  introductiona  to  some  foreign  princes,  with  whom,  however, 
he  qnanelled,  on  finding  them  of  di£forent  ojaniona  ftom  himBftlf. 
.  .  4 — ^Ever  your  affoctionate  aon,  W.  HAMiLroN. 

In  tlie  following,  he  anuouuces  his  final  determination  re- 
garding his  profession : — 

Elm  Oottaor,  ifonda^,  [2!dJmnar^]  1812. 
Mt  deabebt  Mother, —  ...  I  thought  I  had  told  you 
that  I  have  finally  fixed  on  the  law.  I  have  been  reading  in  it  for 
aome  time,  and  like  it  very  much.  If  you  suppose  I  am  in  the 
Museum  for  no  better  purpose  than  finding  out  old  books  on  the 
Covenant,  you  are  much  in  the  wrong.  I  picked  up  that  book  at  a 
divinity  shop.  I  recollected  that  we  had  it,  but  we  must  have  heeti 
foola  nol  to  have  otdleeted  more  out  of  it  than  I  ean  mnomheir  to 
have  done.  •  •   

Alter  his  return  to  Scotland,  Mr  Hamilton  seems  to  have 

sitcnt  liis  time  chiefly  at  a  small  count rv-house  in  Laiiarksliirt> 
which  his  mother  then  occupied.  lu  July  1813  he  passed 
Advocate,  and  thenceforward  Edinburgh  was  his  permanent 
place  of  zesidence.  During  the  winter  of  1813-14  we  find 
hira^  though  now  a  member  of  the  Bar,  attending  a  law  class 
in  the  Umvenily.  His  leisure  at  the  Bar  allowed  him  ample 
time  to  prosecute  his  researches  into  the  history  of  his  family, 
and  his  title  to  the  Trciiton  baronetcy,  as  appears  from  tlie 
following  letter : — 

[EDINUUKdiijJ  37  Fiti  DKUU  K  Si  iii  1.1,  Muitdai/  [2i(/i  Dec.  1813]. 

My  dearest  Mother, — I  am  a.'^liuuud  that  luy  silt  nce  has  coii- 
tinuetl  so  lonf,'.  I  hope  in  a  few  days,  peihaps  a  fortnight  lu  nci",  to 
come  and  see  you.  Nothing  keeps  me  hero  but  that  confounded 
law  class. 

I  have  been  working  a  g<x)d  deal  in  the  liegister  Office.  This  is 
a  very  laborious  busine-is,  and  at  the  same  time  very  expensive — 
lx>th  of  money  and  tiujo.  I  have  arciuiuilated  a  great  mass  of 
curious  information  about  the  house  of  Preston.  I  have  found  abovf^ 
a-  score  of  deeds  establishiug  the  baronetage  of  Sir  William, — three 
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or  four  of  them  puKie  deedt, — that  la,  charters  under  the  gnat  teal, — 
the  oldest  in  the  year  1676;  bat  I  ha^e  not  bdked  for  oldei^  and  he 
may  he  a  year  or  two  before  this.  I  have  been  also  aUe  to  prove 
that  Bobrat^  his  brother,  snoceedshim,  otherwise  it  would  haye  been 
to  little  porpose  to  know  that  he  was  a  baronet,  without  knowing 
that  the  designation  was  to  heizs-male  in  general  As  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  Airdiie  and  Fkeston  families,  I  think  I  shall  in 
a  few  days,  from  the  books  of  Session,  which  are  astonishingly 
Tdmninoas,  make  that  oat  by  deeds  which  now  only  rests  on  tradi- 
tion and  &mily  histories.  There  are  of  these  generally  two  or  three 
Tolomes  to  the  year ;  so  that,  in  making  searches  iof  thirty  years 
about  tiie  1520, 1  have  to  look,  perhaps,  through  fwty  or  fifty  toL- 
umes  of  an  old,  dose,  difficult  hand.  I  have,  howcTer,  picked  out 
of  the  Ibw  I  haye  read  orer  some  curious  anecdotes,  and  cleared 
up  several  descents  and  marriages. 

Have  you  heard  of  Tom*s  leaving  Cadis  yet  t  There  is  little  to 
be  done  by  a  young  lawyer.  I  have  not  had  the  apparition  of  one 
fee  yet  •   .  . — ^Your  affectionate  son, 

W.  Hajolton. 

These  researches  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
during  the  following  three  years.  In  proseciitiiifj^  tliem  lie  was 
fortunate  in  being  aided  by  the  late  Mr  John  £iddell,  the 
eminent  aatiquarian  lawyer,  his  lifebng  intimacy  with  whom 
dates  from  this  period.  Mr  Hamilton's  first  cousin,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Stirling,  and  his  more  distant  relative,  Sir  James  Home, 
Bart.,  were  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  making  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  their  respective  faniilies.  Besides  the  zest 
of  an  antiquarian  hunt,  they  had  the  pleasures  of  co-operation 
and  mutual  aid.  The  routine  of  B^gister  House  research  was 
agreeably  varied  by  suds  to  places  in  the  country  where  th^ 
expected  to  light  on  an  old  charter  or  record;  still  more 
frequently  by  supper-parties,  at  which  they  met  and  discussed 
tlie  pliui  of  their  campaign.  "John  Lockhart,"  says  Mr  Rid- 
dell,  speaking  of  this  coterie  of  friends,  "was  also  of  the 
party,  and  hcing  anxious  in  all  points  of  family  history,  and 
possessed  of  much  ready  wit,  he  was  hailed  as  a  welcome 
addition  to  their  social  drde.*' 
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After  much  careful  research,  Mr  Hamilton,  in  181 G,  was 
able  to  present  such  a  case  to  a  jury  before  the  Sherift'  of 
ikliuburgh,  that  he  was  by  them  adjudged  heir-male  in  general 
to  Sir  fiobert  Hamilton  of  Preston,  the  head  of  that  house, 
who  died  in  1701;  and  dedaied  thenceforward  entitled  to 
bear  the  name  and  style  of  Bartmei  of  Pretton  and  FinffoUon, 
In  thT»  vindicating  his  right  to  assume  the  rank  which  his 
ancestors  had  held,  although  it  was  now  separated  from  the 
estates  of  the  family,  Sir  William  was  probably  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  social  position  which,  especially  in  Scotland,  it 
warranted  the  holder  as  possessing.  Besides  this  motive^ 
there  was  doubtless  another  impulse  much  more  characteristio 
of  the  moral  nature  of  the  man — a  veiy  strong  famil  j  and 
national  feeling,  which  led  him  to  link  himself,  by  a  species 
of  formal  service,  to  the  past  history  of  his  country,  and 
to  the  noble  associations  more  immediately  connected  with 
his  own  kindred — just  as  in  his  intellectual  life  we  find 
him  £iscinated  by  the  past,  and  tumiog  for  inspiration  to 
the  great  thinkers  of  bygone  times. 

And  certainly  the  house  of  Preston  was  one  of  inspiring 
memories ;  and  on  the  nature  of  William  Hamilton  this  in- 
fluence was  not  likely  to  be  lost.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  history  of  the  family,  with  every  point  of  which  ho  was 
thoroughly  familiar.  The  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  Fingalton,  and 
Boss  or  Bossavon,  cany  us  back  through  the  whole  course  of 
Scottish  histoiy,  and  are  illustrious  in  descent^  in  politics,  and 
in  arms.  The  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  account,  to  have  been  a  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Hamilton  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  elder  of  whose  sons, 
Sir  Walter,  was  the  founder  of  the  ducal  family  of  Cadzow, 
while  the  younger,  Sir  John,  was  the  immediate  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Bossavon,  Fingalton,  and  Preston.  The 
house  of  Preston  is  thus  the  eldest  of  the  junior  branches  of 
that  of  Hamilton.  Originally  possessed  of  the  lands  of  the 
Ross  or  Rossavon,  the  family  had  its  earliest  seat  in  an  old 
peel-tower  perched  on  the  wooded  promontory  encircled  by  the 
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Avon,  whiBTe,  after  a  long  descent  from  the  upland  moon  of 

Drumclog,  it  pours  its  tribute  into  the  Clyde.  To  these 
lands  was  soon  added  the  barony  of  Fingalton  in  Renfrew- 
shire, and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Preston  in  East  I>othian. 
A  family  of  such  territorial  importauce  readily  fonned  alli- 
.ances  with  the  principal  houses  in  the  country ;  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  it  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
families  of  Wyntoun,  Somerville,  Annandale,  Gamwath,  Lam- 
ington,  and  Ormiston. 

Lookinjj  back  on  tlie  more  eminent  members  of  tlie  family, 
we  find  its  head  in  the  time  of  Kobert  Bruce  notable  tor 
deeds  of  arms.  Again,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  David, 
the  ninth  representative  of  the  £euuily,  was  greatly  distin- 
guished for  his  courage^  wisdom,  piety,  and  moderation.  He 
was  an  early  and  steady  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Parliament  by 
which  the  Ileformation  was  estalilished  (loGO).  On  the 
other  hand,  he  stood  by  the  cause  of  tlie  queen  in  her  ex- 
tremity, and  suffered  attainder  for  his  share  in  the  battle 
of  Langside.  The  attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  was  manifested  by  Sir  David,^blended,  as  far  as  dr- 
cumstances  would  permit^  with  devotion  to  the  throne, — 
remained  a  marked  feature  of  succeeding  representatives  of 
the  family.  In  this  cause  they  spent  blood  and  t reinsure 
for  many  ii^euerations,  until,  indeed,  the  family  estates  were 
exhausteil. 

The  life  of  George,  the  tenth  of  Preston,  forms  a  quiet 
episode  in  the  hunying  activity  of  the  family  histoiy.  At 
first  an  active  partisan  of  the  queen's  faction,  he  subsequently 

withdrew  from  the  bustle  of  military  service,  and  set  himself 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning  in  his  town 
of  Preston.  In  this  work  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr  Alex- 
ander Davidson,  a  theologian  of  great  note  in  his  time. 
Davidson  became  the  fiist  minister,  and  Alexander  Hume, 
"  the  most  celebrated  grammarian  of  his  age  and  countiy,'* 
the  first  schoolmaster  of  Preston  on  the  new  foundation.  In 
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«  poem  of  David  Hume  of  Godscroft  inscribed  to  Geoige 
Hamilton  occur  the  following  lines : — 

•*  Patrc  pio  prolef,  patrisque  pii  pater  idem  ; 
Fota  patri,  prolcm  fovit  et  ipse  pater. 
Ille  dedit  ludoque  locniii  teuiploijue  perenneni) 
(HoHpitium  Musis,  liospitiunujue  Deo)." 

In  the  person  of  his  son  Sir  John,  the  head  of  the  honee  of 
Fkeaton  is  once  more  fonnd  taking  an  active  and  memorable 
part  in  national  politics.   With  nnflinching  firmness,  and  at 

great  personal  risk,  he  withstood  the  aggressions  of  the  Crown 
on  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  tlie  reigns  both  of  James  and 
Charles.  As  a  Lord  of  the  Articles,  he  resisted  single-handed 
the  preliminaiy  approbation  of  the  Five  Ariidet  Ferth, 
and  spnmed  the  intimidations  of  the  Courts  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  obviate  his  opposition  to  their  final  ratification 
in  Plarliament  (1621).  During  the  troubles  that  arose  when 
Charles  sought  arbitrarily  to  impose  a  toiin  of  religious  wor- 
ship on  the  country,  Sir  John  stood  by  the  popular  cause,  and 
lent  it  important  aid.    He  died  in  1()44. 

The  wonderful  hereditary  energy  of  the  family  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  There  aie  still  three  names  of  note  among  its 
heads.  Sir  Thomas,  the  twelfth  of  PKston,  maintained  the 
political  and  religious  principles  of  his  house,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  a  "constitutional  cavalier."  A  very  distinguished 
soldier,  lie  commanded  a  body  of  horse  at  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar ;  after  which  his  estates  were  ravaged  and  the  Castle  of 
Pteston  was  burnt  Abandoning  the  extreme  party  among 
the  Govenantera,  he  afterwards  accompanied  his  Irinsman 
'William  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  his  expedition  into  England, 
and  led  with  great  gallantry  that  nobleman's  troop  of  horse  at 
the  disavStrous  battle  of  Worcester. 

Sir  William,  his  son,  was  created  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1673.  After  suffering  exile  in  Holland  for  his  political 
opinions,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange»  but  died  suddenly  at  Exeter  on  the  march 
to  London. 
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The  last  and  most  popularly  known  of  the  family  was  Sir 
Robert,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  who  was  bom  in  1650. 
Tliorouglily  imbued  with  the  deep  religious  fervour  of  the 
time,  aud  possessing  the  impulsive  character  of  the  popular 
leader,  Sir  Kobert  became  the  head  of  the  Scottish  Praaby- 
teriansi  when,  goaded  to  desperation  by  misrule  and  opfnea- 
sion,  tbej  lose  in  anns  against  the  Government  At  the  bead 
of  tiieir  forces  he  gained  the  battle  of  Dnundog,  and  suffered 
defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  then  fled  to  Holland,  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  his  part  in  the  rising.  Identified 
in  opinion  with  a  very  narrow  orthodoxy  that  was  intolerant 
of  all  beyond  its  pale,  brave  without  prudence  or  much 
capacity,  inflexible  in  his  convictions,  and  unoompromising 
in  action.  Sir  Bobert  was  the  idol  of  the  extreme  party 
among  the  Oovenantem  He  returned  to  Scotland  after  the 
Revolution  of  1G88,  l)ut,  disapproving  of  the  freedom  of  the 
latitudinarian  principles  ou  which  it  was  conducted,  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  king,  as  being  "an  uncovenanted  sove- 
reign of  these  covenanted  nations."  Even  after  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  his  extreme  political  views  brought  him  into  trouble. 
He  was,  however,  finally  left  to  an  unmolested  protest 
against  the  universal  dedension  of  the  (ame8»  and  died  in 
1701. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  Robert,  who  was  unmarried,  closed 
the  main  line  of  the  house  of  Preston,  and  the  family  fell 
to  be  represented  by  Bobert  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  fifth  in  the 
male  line  from  John,  second  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  the 
seventh  of  Preston,  who  died  before  the  year  1522.  Bobert 
Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  as  has  been  mentioned,  did  not  assume 
the  baronetcy,  and  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  what  re- 
mained of  tlie  Preston  estates  had  been  cut  off  by  settlements 
made  by  Sir  William,  the  first  baronet,  on  his  daughters,  in 
prefiarence  to  the  remoter  heirs-mala  It  was  as  representing 
the  laird  of  Airdrie  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  claimed  and 
obtained  the  &mily  honours  of  Preston,  bemg  the  twenty- 
fourth  head  of  that  house,  and  the  twelfth  male  representa- 
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tiye  of  the  ftinily  of  Airdrie.*  The  old  tower  of  Preeion,  with 

a  small  piece  of  ground  surrounding  it,  was  acquired  by  pur- 
chase by  Sir  William  in  1819. 

Sprung  from  such  a  stock,  and  the  heir  of  so  many  notable 
names,  it  is  no  mere  prompting  of  &Qcy  which  leads  us  to 
fecognifle  in  the  late  dintingwiBhed  representative  of  the  house 
of  Preston  a  certain  summing  up  of  many  of  the  greatest  qual- 
ities of  his  ancestors.  The  courageous  high-eouled  men  who 
manifested  a  lifelong  resistance  to  courtly  aggression,  who 
risked  tlieir  lives  and  stood  unblenclied  in  most  of  the  great 
battle-fields  of  Scottish  history,  found  a  worthy  successor  in 
the  ardent  speculator  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^who,  though 
spending  his  strength  in  a  sphere  of  acfciyity  unlike  theirs,  had 
yet  as  manly  a  soul  as  any  of  them,  a  spirit  as  independent^ 
courage,  energy,  and  deyotion  to  high  and  ennohling  pursuits 
as  great,  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  in  his  unsparing  polemical 
dialectic,  dealt  as  heavy  a  home-thrust  us  any  Cavalier  or  revo- 
lutionary Whig,  and  showed  as  keen  a  blade  as  the  sword  that 
gleamed  at  Langside,  Worcester,  or  Drumclog. 
-  And  yet  with  all  these  claims  to  long  descent,"  may  not 
we  say  of  the  representative  of  the  Prestons  what  Heinsius 
said  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  after  noticing  his  traditional  connec- 
tion with  the  Princes  of  Verona : — 

**Plua  tamcn  invenics  quicqwid  sibi  contidit  ipee^ 
£t  mininium  tantse  nobilitatis  eget  2 " 

After  passing  at  the  Bar,  Sir  William  naturally  had  his 
peimanent  residence  in  Edinhuigh.  In  1815  Mrs  Hamilton 
removed  to  Edinbui^h,  where,  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  she 

had  her  home  along  with  her  elder  son.  Tliey  occupied  houses 
successively  in  Hill  Street,  Howe  Street,  and  finally  in  Great 
King  Street  Soon  after  Mrs  Hamilton  had  settled  in  lulin- 
burgh,  a  young  niece.  Miss  Janet  Marshall,  came  to  live  with 
her,  and  duiing  the  next  ten  years  generally  formed  one  of 

•  Tlie  autliority  cliicfly  relied  vn  in  the  fore^'oing  notice  of  the  Preston 
family  is  Audersuu's  '  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton.'  The  account  of  the 
Preston  family  appwi  to  hmft  been  reviaed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
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the  little  family  circle.  Miss  Maxsball  afterwards  became, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  wife  of  Sir  William.    His  lif<9  imder  his 

mother's  roof  was  one  of  simple  and  even  tenor  —  of  quiet 
domesticity — divided  between  his  books,  his  profession,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  social  intercourse  with  his  fneuds  and 
the  more  eminent  literaiy  men  of  the  period. 

After  passing  as  Advocate,  his  experience  of  the  profession 
proved  no  exception  to  the  nsiial  unfeed  career, — the  dull  wait- 
ing for  something  to  do,  of  the  young  Advocate.  Writing  to 
his  mother  (20th  November  1813),  he  says:  "  I  have  had  my 
time  sadly  consumed  in  pacing  these  vile  Parliament  House 
boards — nothing  to  do — which  I  am  not  sorry  at  in  the  present 
state  of  my  legal  acquirements." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  career  at  the  Bar  was  not  a  brilliant 
success,  nor  was  it  an  absolute  failure.  His  general  legal 
acquirements  were  fSur  fW)m  being  inconsiderable ; — even  every 
ordinary  amount  of  ap[»lication  of  such  powers  of  mind  as  lie 
possessed  to  law  was  certain  to  give  him  a  fair  hold  of  it.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  however,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
more  xeeondite  and  less  trodden  departments  of  the  profes- 
sion rather  than  by  the  more  immediately  useful  and  profitable. 
He  acquired  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  civil  law. 
His  opinion  in  antiquarian  aud  genealogical  cases  was  highly 
thought  of,  and  he  was  well  versed  in  the  subject  of  tt  inds. 
His  unwearying  habit  of  research,  power  of  luminous  aiTange- 
ment,  and  acuteness,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  drawing 
up  of  legal  papers.  Certain  papers  of  hia  on  fishery  cases  were 
r^^ed  as  exceedingly  remarkable.  Altogether,  his  capaci- 
ties as  a  law>'er  were  of  good  repute.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  not,  and  constitutionally  could  not  be,  a  ready  and  fluent 
speaker.  This  operated  against  him  in  some  measure,  though, 
from  the  extent  to  which  written  pleadings  were  then  in  use, 
not  so  decidedly  as  it  would  now.  Further,  his  fastidious 
temperament  was  never  satisfied  without  elaborate  study  and 
preparation,  whatever  might  be  the  subject  in  which  he 
was  engaged.   This  element  in  his  character  was  connected 
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with — In  fact,  parUy  tbe  cause  of — a  want  of  regularity 
and  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  which  was 
really  one  of  the  main  draw  backs  to  his  success  at  the  Bar. 
There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  his  interest  in  legal  studies 
was  subordinate  to  his  zeal  for  leaniiiig.   The  study  of  the 
technicalities  and  ininntus  necessary  to  direct  and  sncoessM 
practice  was  distasteful  to  him.  **  His  mother/'  says  a  friend, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,*  *'has  frequently 
told  me,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  attend  to  the 
paltry  trifles  which  must  occupy  the   attention  of  every 
young  lawyer  who  tries  to  get  into  practice."   Law  was,  in 
fact,  but  a  secondary  pursuit  with  him.   His  ardent  intellect, 
insatiable  intellectual  curiosity,  and  culti^ted  tastes  carried 
him  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  a  professional  study.  His  real 
interest  lay  among  the  problems  of  abstract  thought  and  in  tbe 
wide  domain  of  liberal  literature.    With  his  well-known  intel- 
lectual pursuits  and  his  scholarly  re])ute,  he  was  not  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  agents,  who  have  in  a 
measure  the  making  of  the  young  Advocate ;  and  though  his 
practical  sagacity  was  really  not  injured  by  his  speculative 
tendencies,  he  had  certainly  little  or  none  of  those  worldly 
aptitudes  and  practical  habits  which  go  a  great  way  to 
secure  success  at  the  Bar.    The  result  was,  tliat  his  legal 
employment,  though  considerable,  was  not  extensive  ;  and 
his  name  came  to  be  associated  rather  more  with  researches 
in  the  Advocates'  library  than  with  practice  in  the  Courts. 
The  libnoy  contained  a  collection  of  books,  in  nearly  all  de- 
partments of  literature,  which  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any  other  in  Scotland.   At  this  period,  moreover,  many 
of  its  choice  treasures  lay  entombed  in  dark  and  hidden 
places  that  had  been  undisturbed  for  generations.    These,  in 
particular,  were  the  nooks  of  Hamilton's  daily  resort  and 
peculiar  interest  The  wearisome  pacing  to  and  fro  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  Parliament  House  was  abandoned,  and  with 
it  the  best  chance  of  a  brief,  for  those  undeigronnd  recesses 

*  B«T.  J.  Hamilton  Gray. 
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of  foigotten  lore,  with  their  dust-coreied  schoolmeii,  musty 
German  theses,  and  rare  editions  of  classical  and  historical 

authors,  which  were  sought  out  with  the  avidity  of  the  book- 
hunter,  and  conned  with  the  ardour  and  intelligence  of  the 

student. 

Hia  political  Yiews,  again,  and  hia  lelationa  to  the  political 
.parties  of  the  time,  excluded  him  from  any  share  of  those  legal 
appointments  which  are  open  to  the  Advocate,  and  are  legiti- 
mate objects  of  his  ambition.  Though  practically  an  unob- 
trusive politician,  his  views  were  not  those  of  the  party  in 
power  during  his  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bar.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  was  a  Whig,  and  that  during  the  period  of  the 
Melville  and  Tory  ascendancy  in  Scotland.  How  much  was 
implied  in  this  ascendancy,  politically  and  socially,  it  is  very 
•difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  realise.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things,  that  Dugald  Stewart  confessed  to  despair  for  his 
country.  The  whole  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century, 
particularly  the  period  dating  from  the  cessation  of  the  Con- 
tinental war,  was  a  time  of  special  conflict  between  the  old  and 
the  new  political  tendencies— of  conservation  and  of  change. 
The  dread  ahadow  of  the  French  Bevdution  lay  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  those  in  power,  and  party  interest  and  existence  were 
identified  by  them  with  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution. 
Every  change  was  thei*efore  deemed  revolutionary,  and  every 
novelty  dreaded  as  a  fatal  innovation.  .The  political  spirit 
which  in  other  times  had  issued  in  civil  war,  found  outlet  and 
relief  in  bitter  personalities,  social  hatred,  and  exclusion. 

<«  Cormption  and  arrogance,"  says  a  writer  whose  political 
leanings  may  probably  have  added  a  little  intensil^  to  the 
description,  "  were  the  characteristics  of  the  party  in  power — 
in  power  iu  a  sense  of  which  in  these  days  we  know  nothing; 
a  cowering  fear  covered  all  the  rest  The  people  of  Scotland 
were  absolutely  without  voice  either  in  vote  or  speech.  Far- 
liamentaiy  elections,  municipal  government^  the  management 
of  public  bodies, — everything  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  persons*    In  Edinbui^h,  for  Instance— md  the 
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capital  WBS  even  too  fmiatMe  an  instance-— the  member  of 
Parliament  was  elected  and  the  government  of  the  city  earned 
on  by  thirty-two  persons,  and  almost  all  these  thirty-two  took 

their  dii-ectious  from  the  Government  of  tlie  day  or  its  pro- 
consuL  .  .  .  Efforts  at  reform  and  liberation  were  sup- 
pressed either  by  an  abuse  of  the  law,  as  in  the  eases  of  Muir, 
Gemld,  and  others^  or  mote  generally  and  effectively  by  a 
ngonras  social  proeeention ;  the  man  who  questioned  whether 
all  things  were  for  the  best  was  socially,  piofessioiially,  and 
commercially  discredited.  The  Wh%  landed  gentry,  a  small 
but  powerful  body,  and  a  brilliant  band  of  Whig  lawyers, 
almost  alone  maintained  a  good  testimony."  Through  the 
effoits  chiefly  of  this  band  of  young  lawyers — conspicuous 
among  whom  were  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Cranstoun,  Thomas 
Thomson,  Mnnay,  Gockbnm,  and  others— the  cause  of  liberal- 
ism in  politics  gradually  progressed.  In  the  period  between 
the  establishment  of  the  'Edinburgh  Beview^  in  1802  and 
the  resignation  of  the  editorship  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  1829, 
religions  toleration  had  been  advanced  in  the  removal  of 
disabilities  alike  iiom  Protestant  Dissenters  and  from  Boman 
Catholics;  the  sererity  of  the  penal  code  had  been  miti- 
gated; and  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  1832.  But  these  triumphs  were  gained 
very  gradually,  and  amid  the  bitterest  political  strife— a  state 
of  feeling  which  existed,  if  possible,  in  greater  intensity  in 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland, — where  office-holders  and  their 
opponents  met  face  to  face, — than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.* 

Sir  William  was  to  some  extent  associated  with  this  band 
of  lawyers,  and  so  identified  with  the  political  party  of  which 
several  of  his  fore&thers  had  been  zealous  members,  and  which 

had  received  the  adherence  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  path  of  Scottish  speculation — especially  liutchcsoii, 
Smith,  Feiguson,  Held,  and  Stewart;  for  one  practical  fruit 

*  See  CofliklNini*i  Uegiorieli^  chepe,  iv.  t.  ;  lifb  of  Lord  Jeflrcy,  vol  I 
MS,  S97. 
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of  abetraot  thought  in  SootUnd  has  been  a  liberal  theoiy  of 
politioe»  and  the  gradual  diflfnrion  among  the  educated  daasea 
of  liberal  fninciples,  both  political  and  economicaL  Thn8»  by 

family  history,  philosophical  antecedents,  and  personal  predilec- 
tion, Sir  William  was  a  man  of  progress  in  politics.  This  was 
enough  to  put  an  arrest  on  any  professional  appointment ;  and 
it  proved  strong  enough  also  to  bar  his  election  to  a  Univer- 
sity Chair.  For  at  this  period,  and  for  hmg  afterwards,  the 
most  moderate  capacity,  or  even  absolute  inoompetency,  if 
only  J(>ined  with  political  orthodoxy,  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  most  eminent  abilities  and  the  most  transcendent  attain- 
ments, if  these  were  weighed  down  by  political  disfavour. 

On  the  other  liand,  Sir  William  had  just  as  little  to  look 
for  in  the  way  of  official  promotion,  and  to  the  end  received  as 
little,  &om  the  Whig  parfy  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  which 
he  carried  a  certain  amount  of  historical  prestige  and  personal 
influence.  His  political  opinions  were,  at  least  before  1820, 
fully  developed,  and  strongly,  even  sternly,  made  up.  He 
took,  however,  no  active  or  conspicuously  public  share  in 
the  proceedings  of  his  party.  He  was  not,  in  the  received 
sense  of  the  term,  a  useful  man  to  his  side  in  politics.  Public 
meetings  and  public  appearances  generally  were  the  objects  of 
his  extreme  dislike*  The  bustle  of  ordinary  political  life^  its 
small  details  and  temporary  intereets— above  all,  the  artifices 
of  party — ^jarred  on  his  life  of  abstract  thought,  and  were  alien 
to  the  wide  and  loftv  interests  which  absorbed  him.  In  his 
soul  he  abhorred  all  jobbeiy;  he  was  quite  too  erect,  in- 
flexible, and  scrupulous  to  stoop  to  the  kind  of  tactics  com- 
monly enough  employed  for  the  ends  of  a  political  party;  he 

*  On  one  critical  occasion,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  Cranstoan 
to  a  LMMurk  eoonly  nMeting  {Jnmuj  18, 188t),  when  a  inecfflil  o^twitioii 
WM  made  to  a  moti<nk  intended  to  rapport  the  Mioiitzy  of  the  dij,  who  had 
been  active  in  the  prosecntion  of  the  Quopii.  The  report  of  the  proceedingi 
communicated  to  the  '  Scotsman '  was  by  Uamilton.  This  meeting  took  pUu$e 
the  day  after  the  Fox  dinner  of  that  year,  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  famous 
AHiA«o»ir«stlR9inEdiiibwgha<tthI)eoembarl^^  at  which  a  pefcitioii  had 
been  adopted  praying  tiie  King  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  and  which  ia  leftited 
to  as  the  first  gnat  purely  political  meeting  of  the  centoiy. 
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would  have  Bcoraed  to  give  service  as  a  partisan  that  he  might 

obtain  the  reward  of  ])lace.  What  many  men  would  have 
looked  upon  as  politically  lair,  he  would  have  indignantly  de- 
uouuced  as  dishonourable.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  Whig 
party  at  this  period,  fighting  as  they  were  for  important  in- 
terests and  against  a  powerful  opposition.  Sir  William  was  thus 
not  of  any  eonsidefable  public  service  to  them.  They  did  not, 
in  fiset,  find  it  remunerative  enough  to  patronise  him.  Poei- 
tions,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  have  competently,  even 
ably  discharged,  were,  when  his  party  came  into  i)()wer,  ^iven 
to  others.  And  so  he  was  left,  in  his  uupatronised  dignity  and 
integrity,  to  his  books  and  his  speculations  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  until  his  attainmenta  raised  him,  in  the  face  of  oonsider- 
able  opposition,  to  the  Fkofessoiship  of  Logic  in  the  Univenity, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  very  moderate  competency  which 
that  office  brought  him. 

Amid  all  the  political  strife  and  bitterness  which  prevailed 
in  Edinburgh  at  this  time,  and  for  several  years  to  come,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  city  was  not,  after  all,  a  genial  and 
pleasant  place  of  abode  for  a  man  of  letters.  The  first  twenty 
yean  of  this  century  were  the  transition  period,  particularly 
in  the  metropolis,  between  what  Lord  Ooekbum  calls  "the  last 
purely  Scotch  age  that  Scotland  was  destined  to  see,"  and  that 
in  which  we  now  live,  when  the  new  forces,  then  only  begin- 
ning to  operate,  have  developed  so  many  changes  in  habits, 
institutions,  and  manners.  "  Enough  of  the  generation  that 
was  retiring  survived  to  cast  an  antiquarian  air  over  the  dty, 
and  the  generation  that  was  advancing  was  still  a  Scotch  pro- 
duction."* ''In  1811  our  Edinburgh  society stiil  continued 
unchanged  in  its  general  character.  Napoleon's  Continental 
padlock  still  sent  us  good  English  youths  and  families  ;  society 
and  literature  adorned  each  other ;  the  war  sparkled  us  with 
military  gaiety  and  parade;  London  had  not  absorbed  the 
whole  of  our  aristocracy,  either  of  wealth  or  of  rank ;  and  not- 
withstanding seveml  important  emigrations,  we  still  retained 

*Cockbunra  Life  of  Jeffrey,  L  160. 
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fitf  moie  native  talent  and  reputation  than  conld  be  found  in 
any  other  town  in  the  empire  except  London."* 

All  was  not  as  yet  squared  down  to  the  dead  level  of  modem 
formality ;  the  raciuess,  the  homeliness,  and  the  flavour  of  in- 
dividual choiacter  that  had  grown  up  in  many  an  old  Scottish 
home  in  £w-away  glena^  were  readily  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cirdes  of  Edinburgh.  The  native  Scottiah  apeech  waa  not 
extinct)  and  might  be  heard  from  the  lipe  of  graceful  and  re- 
fined gentlewomen  of  the  highest  rank.  Several  representa- 
tives of  the  best  Scottish  families  lived  at  least  in  winter  in 
the  city,  and  gave  a  tone  to  the  social  life  of  the  place.  We 
were  less  distant  by  half  a  century  than  now  from  departed 
atate,  and  courtly  manners,  and  royal  residence.  Certain  fad- 
ing gleams  of  "the  old  Scottish  glory"  atill  lingered  on  the 
metropolia. 

With  all  this  there  mingled  a  strong  regard  for  the  names 
and  persons  of  the  many  distinguished  men  iu  the  University, 
at  the  Bar,  and  on  the  Bench,  who  had  from  the  early  part 
of  the  previous  century  so  markedly  advanced  philosophy, 
science,  and  literature.  During  that  century  in  Scotland— 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  Edinburgh — there  had  apmng  up 
a  wonderful  growth  of  reflective  thought  and  hiatoiical  lite- 
rature, which,  while  thoroughly  Scotch  in  character,  waa  yet 
catholic  in  the  range  of  its  questions.  Hume  had  gone  to 
the  core  of  all  the  deep  and  vital  questions  of  speculative 
philosophy,  morals,  and  theology.  Blair  and  Xames  had  in- 
vestigated with  success  the  first  principles  of  taste  and  literary 
criticism.  Adam  Ferguson  and  Dugald  Stewart  had  elo- 
quently discussed  the  ground  prindplea  of  eUucal  and  political 
science.  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Henry  were  distinguished  as 
historians.  The  stores  of  native  manners  and  scenery  had 
been  newly,  though  only  partially,  unfolded  by  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Hamilton  and  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan.  These,  and  othera  be- 
longing to  the  Bar  and  the  Church,  with  literary  tastes  and 
acoomplishments,  had  mixed  fteely  in  the  society  of  the  city, 

•Jltmomls,  p.  264. 
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and  through  them  the  trae  Tefinement  of  letters  and  cnltiire 

had  sei-ved  to  subdue  the  somewhat  natural  roughness  of  our 
national  manners.  There  still  sunived  in  Edinburgh  in  1812, 
as  representatives  and  upholders  of  the  old  traditions  and 
culture,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Sir  James  Hall,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Dr  James  Gregory,  the  second  Monro,  John  Playiiair,  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  Lord  Glenlee,  and  othera.  At  the  same  time, 
new  impnlses  in  literatare  and  philosophy  were  represented 
by  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown. 

Already,  in  1812,  the  greatest  literary  name  in  Edinburgh, 
or  indeed  in  Britain,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Walter  Scott. 
He  was  as  yet  only  famous  for  his  poetry ;  but  he  bad  struck 
ont  a  new  line,  and  this  was  so  fresh  and  pictorial — came  home 
so  thoroughly  to  his  country's  heart  and  imagination — as  to  be 
the  most  popular  and  powerful  literary  influence  of  the  time.. 
The  poetry  was  the  fii*st-fruits  in  his  own  fertile  mind  of  the 
*  Minstrelsy'  which  he  had  collected  and  published  in  1802. 
But  the  weird  and  romantic  spirit  which,  born  partly  of  old 
story  and  partly  of  the  solitude  and  pathos  of  the  moor- 
land, communed  with  him  in  the  Border  land,  was  destined 
once  more  to  bear  fruit  in  the  imagination  of  this  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  minstreb,  and  the  later  growth  was  even 
fuller  and  richer  than  the  early  one ;  for  before  *  Waverley ' 
(1814)  and  its  successors  that  came  so  copiously  for  seventeen 
years  even  the  poetry  paled,  just  as  the  first  spring  growths 
of  the  braeside  and  the  wimpling  bum,  however  fresh,  fair, 
and  fragrant^  are  not  once  to  be  compared  with  the  heather 
bloom  on  the  Border  hiUs  as  they  flush,  faH  in  the  purple 
beauty  of  mid-autumn.  Scott^  as  he  now  mixed  in  Edin- 
burgh society,  divided  the  opinion  of  his  admirers,  as  Lord 
Cockbum  tells  us,  as  to  the  greater  excellence  of  his  poetr}^ 
or  of  his  rich  and  racy  talk.  In  the  subjects  of  liis  poetry  and 
pnae  there  was  a  region  so  high  above  ordinaiy  piactical  in- 
terssts,  that  there  at  least  all  his  countiymen  could  meet  in 
harmonious  delight^ — all  wretched  political  differences  haying 
shrunk  ont  of  sight. 
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Tliough  they  often  met  in  sodefy,  Sir  William's  penooal 
intexooune  with  Sir  Walter  Soott  never  was  more  than  that 
of  ordinary  acquaintance.  The  &ct  that  Scott  need  his  politi- 
cal intliKiice  against  Hamilton  at  the  time  of  the  candida- 
ture lur  the  Moral  riiilosophy  Chair  is  not  surprising,  if  we 
consider  the  spirit  which  characterised  the  times,  and  the 
strength  of  Scott's  party  feelings.  At  a  somewhat  later  period. 
Sir  William's  brother.  Captain  Hamilton,  became  intimate 
with  Sir  Walter  and  his  family. 

Francis  Jefi&ey  was  the  other  great  literary  influence  of  the 
time.  The '  Edinbui^h  Beview,'  commenced  in  1802,  was  now 
in  1812  well  c'stablishetl — approaching,  indeed,  to  the  meridian 
of  its  fame.  The  hrilliaut  literary  criticism  of  Jeffrey,  which 
was  poured  out  with  fertility  so  remarkably  and  which  lost 
none  of  its  sparkle,  grace,  and  fire  during  the  seventeen  suc- 
ceeding years,  gave  the  tone  in  great  measure  to  the  taste  of 
the  time.  That  remarkable  outburst  of  popular  literature— 
especially  poetry — which  characterised  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  had  begun ;  and  CampljL'll,  Crabbe,  Southey,  Scott, 
r>y rou,  ^loore,  Coleridge,  and  "Wonlsworth,  were  all  in  due 
course  brought  to  ilie  bar  of  his  critical  judgment.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  value  of  his  example  of  independence  as  a 
literary  critic,  and  much  that  is  elevating  and  instructive  in 
his  critidsms  themselves,  we  can  hardly  aooept  his  somewhat 
formal  and  conventional  canons  as  either  the  highest  or  the  ulti- 
mate laws  of  taste.  The  importance  of  his  judgment  is  much 
more  negative  than  positive ;  he  repressed  licence,  but  there 
was  high  and  true  excellence  which  he  could  not  see  or  feel. 
Any  theory,  poetical  or  sesthetical,  that  may  be  deduced 
from  his  essay  on  "  Beauty  "  (1816),  with  its  meagre  doctrine 
of  association— or  from  other  writings  of  the  same  school 
(as  those  of  Brown  or  Alison) — ^will  certainly  not  yield  us 
principles  of  literary  criticism  in  which  we  can  rest  with 
satisfoction.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  canons  of  poetical 
art  which  could  not  find  room  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
divine  utterance  of  Wordsworth,  may  be  quietly  laid  aside 
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as  local  and  temporary — **  of  the  earth,  earthy/'  In  Hamil- 
ton's lectures  on  the  Feelings,*  there  are  some  hints — not 
much  developed  certainly,  but  still  most  fruitful — regarding 
the  laws  of  imaginative  action,  which,  if  fully  followed  out, 
and  conjoined  with  Coleridge's  moat  suggestive  fragments, 
would  yield  a  more  thorough  theory  of  the  beautiful  than 
any  other  course  of  sathetical  speculation  yet  ponued  in 
British  literatnia 

Hamilton,  though  concurring  generally  in  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  '  Review,'  and  holding  by  those  principles  with 
thorough  consistency,  does  not  appear,  somewhat  singularly, 
to  have  been  asked  to  write  for  it  during  Jeffrey's  editorship ; 
at  least  he  made  no  contribution  durixig  that  period.f  The 
two  men  had  indeed  little  in  common  saye  their  political 
creed,  and  though  latterly  well  acquainted,  do  not  for  some 
time  seem  to  have  known  much  of  each  other  personally. 
"Lord  Jeffrey, "  says  Ut  Geoige  Mohr,  <* while  admitting  Sir 
William's  vast  eradition,  seemed  to  know  little  or  nothing 
of  him  besides ;  and  used  to  call  him  an  unpractical  person 
— meaning,  in  other  words,  that  he  kept  extremely  aloof 
from  party  demonstrations  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand. 
Sir  William,  though  he  admired  Lord  Jeffrey's  abilities  as 
an  Advocate,  and  the  grace  and  polish  of  his  style,  had  no 
high  reverence  for  his  criticisms.  Bred  himself  in  a  more 
catholic  school,  he  thought  them  frequently  narrow  and  one- 
sided I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  great  admiration 
of  Wordsworth,  but  he  exceedingly  disliked  the  llippaiicy  and 
unfairness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the  '  Edinbiugh 
Review.' " 

The  third  great  power  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Scotland,  at  this 
period,  was  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  who  had  recentiy  succeeded 
Stewart,  and  who,  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair,  was  lectnr- 

*  Leetoraa,  toL  iL,  Laet.  XLL  ti  mq, 

t  The  name  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  incorrectly  given  by  Lord  Coclcbam 
in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  '  Review '  dnring  Um  period  of  Je&ey'a  editor- 
nhip.— Life  of  Jeffrey,  vol  L  p.  800. 
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ing  with  much  brillianoy  and  aoceptanoe.   I  am  not  aware 

whether  Brown  and  Hamilton  were  personally  acquainted. 
Every  one  knows  that  Hamilton's  thinking  was  in  no  way 
formed  by  that  of  r>rown  or  his  school ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  aasumed  the  form  of  a  direct  antagonism  to  Brown's  conclu- 
sions on  snch  of  the  fundamental  points  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy as  the  latter  discussed.  We  have  the  example  in 
Hamilton,  during  the  period  from  1812  to  1820,  of  a  youthM 
thinker  living  in  a  circle  in  which  certain  philosophical  dogmas 
were  generally  received — for  Brown's  short  and  easy  method 
of  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  meta])hysics  speedily 
lu'cniue  popular  and  accepted  in  Edinburgh — and  yet  in  no 
degree  sympatUisiug  with  the  current  of  opinion,  but  silently 
following  a  oouxse  of  study,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  at  a 
day  not  very  fax  distant^  he  was  able  wholly  to  turn  the  tide 
of  popular  conviction  zegardiDg  speculative  subjects. 

It  was  amid  political,  social,  and  liteiaiy  influences  of  tlie 
kind  we  have  described  that  Hamilton  lived  and  thought — 
taking  on,  however,  very  little  from  them — not  intermeddling 
much  witli  them — contributing  nothing  to  the  busy  ])eriodical 
literature  around  him — very  much  in  contrast  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  talk  that  was  going  on — treading  and  thinking 
alone  on  questions  which,  though  apparently  far  removed  from 
concrete  inteiesta,  are  in  reality  the  most  human  of  alL 

The  new  generation  of  the  cultivatorB  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy which  began  to  be  known  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
second  decade  of  the  century — principally  consisting  of  the 
firiends  Lockhail,  Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  De  Quincey — were 
no  unworthy  successors  and  contemporaries  of  the  three  names 
above  mentioned.  Tlie  torch  of  letters  did  not  pass  from  the 
notables  of  the  previous  time  into  ignoble  hands. 

It  was  shortly  after  passing  as  Advocate  that  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr  De  Quincey  became  acquainted.  The  latter  has 
given  us  a  very  graphic  and  characteristic  sketch  of  Hamilton 
as  he  appeared  at  this  time  among  his  Edinburgh  contem- 
poraries : — "  In  the  year  1814  it  was,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  that 
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I  became  aoquainted  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  tlie  present 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  I  was  then 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  tirst  time,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs  "Wilson,  the 
mother  of  Professor  Wilson.  Him  wbo«  at  that  time,  neither 
was  a  professor,  nor  dreamed  of  becoming  one  (his  intention 
being  to  pnisne  his  profession  of  Advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar), 
I  had  Imown  for  a  little  more  than  five  years.  Wordsworth  it 
was,  then  living  at  Allan  Bank,  in  Giasmere,  who  had  intro- 
duced me  to  John  Wilson ;  and  ever  afterwards  I  was  a  fre- 
(|ueut  visitor  at  his  beautiful  place  of  Elleray,  on  the  Winder- 
mere, not  above  nine  miles  distant  from  my  own  cottage  in 
Grasmere.  In  those  days  Wilson  sometimes  spoke  to  me  of 
his  Mend  Hamilton  as  one  specially  distinguished  by  manli- 
ness and  elevation  of  character,  and  occasionally  gazed  at  as  a 
monster  of  emdition.  Indeed  the  extent  of  his  reading  was 
said  to  be  portentous — in  fact,  frightful,  and  to  some  extent 
even  suspicious ;  so  tliat  certain  ladies  thouglit  him  '  no 
canny.'  If  arithmetic  could  demonstrate  that  all  the  days  of 
his  life  ground  down  and  pulverised  into  '  wee  wee '  globules 
of  five  or  eight  minutes  each,  and  strung  upon  threads,  would 
not  furnish  a  rosaiy  anything  like  corresponding,  in  ito  sepa^ 
rate  beads  or  counters,  to  the  books  he  was  known  to  have 
studied  and  familiarly  used,  then  it  became  clear  that  he  must 
have  had  esdra  aid  in  some  way  or  other — ^must  have  read  by 
proxy.  Now,  in  that  case  we  all  know  in  what  direction  a 
man  turns  for  help,  and  who  it  is  that  he  a})plies  to  when  he 
wishes^  like  Dr  Faustus,  to  read  more  books  than  belong  to 
his  allowance  in  this  life." 
Of  his  personal  appearance  Mr  De  Quincey  says : — 
"I  was  sitting  alone,  after  break&st,  when  Wilson  sud- 
denly walked  in  with  his  friend  Hamilton.  So  exqui- 
sitely free  was  Sir  William  from  all  ostentation  of  leaniing, 
that  unless  the  accidents  of  conversation  made  a  natural 
opening  for  display,  such  as  it  would  have  been  affectation 
to  evade,  you  might  have  failed  altogether  to  suspect  that 
an  extraordinary  scholar  was  present    On  this  first  inters 
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▼iew  with  him  I  saw  nothing  to  chalknge  any  special 
attention  bejond  an  nnnaual  expreBskm  of  kindness  and  cor- 
diality in  his  ahord.   There  was  also  an  air  of  dignity  and 

massy  self  -  depeiulence  diffused  over  his  deportment,  too 
calm  and  unaflected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  exhaled  spon- 
taneously from  his  nature,  yet  too  unassuming  to  mortify  the 
pretensions  of  otheia  Men  of  genius  I  had  seen  before,  and 
men  distingnished  fbi  their  attainments,  who  shocked  eveiy- 
hody,  and  upon  me  in  particular,  nervously  susoeptihle^ 
inflieted  horror  as  well  as  distress,  by  striving  restlessly,  and 
almost  angrily,  for  the  chief  share  in  conversation.  Some  I 
had  known  who  possessed  themselves  in  effect  pretty  nearly 
of  the  whole  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  what  they 
were  about  .  .  .  In  Sir  William,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
an  apparent  carelessness  whether  he  took  any  oonspicnous 
share  or  none  at  all  in  the  conveisation.  ...  In  general 
my  conclusion  was,  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a  penon  who 
manifested  less  of  self-esteem  under  any  of  the  forms  by 
M'hich  ordinarily  it  reveals  itself — whether  of  pride,  or  vanity, 
or  full-blown  arrogance,  or  heart-cliilling  reserve." 

Sir  William,  besides  mixing  to  some  extent  in  the  ordinary 
society  of  Edinbuigh,  had  a  very  consideiahLe  amount  of  in- 
tercourse with  stiangers  who  came  to  visit  the  dty,  and 
whom  his  reputatioo,  even  at  this  early  period,  attracted  to 
his  mothei^s  house.  Among  these,  many  of  whom  became  his 
friends,  were  Baron  Schwarzkopf,  a  young  Prussian  noble- 
man ;  G.  H.  Bernstein,  afterwards  Professor  of  Oriental  Litera- 
ture at  Breslau  ;  Mr  Edward  Everett,  afterwards  editor  of  the 
*  North  American  Eeview,'  and  Minister  in  London  from  the 
United  States.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  (1826)  Count 
Davidoff  (now  Count  OrlofTDavidbff),  the  representatiye  of  a 
well-known  Bussian  noble  &mily,  spent  two  or  three  yeam 
in  Edinburgh  with  his  tutor,  Mr  Colyar,  and  was  much  with 
Sir  William  and  his  brother.  The  young  Count  carried  with 
him  to  his  native  country  xary  vivid  and  pennanent  im- 
pressions of  Edinburgh  social  life  and  feeling,  and  set  him- 
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aelt  on  bis  lefeam  to  liis  laige  estateSk  to  amelioxate  as  far 
as  he  could  the  oonditioii  of  hia  munerons  serfSi.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, in  his  intercourse  with  foreij^^ners,  habitually  iissumed 
the  attitude  of  an  inquirer,  and  thus  contrived  to  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  state  of  foreign  litera- 
ture^ politics,  and  social  life.  He  also  continued  for  a  time  to 
have  pretty  frequent  opportunities  of  keeping  np  his  Oxford 
fiiendships.  Mr  Yonge  and  Mr  VOlerB  were  in  Edinbuigh  for 
a  considerable  period— Mr  Traill  came  occasionally;  but  as 
Sir  William  never  left  Scotland,  these  opportunities  gradually 
ceased  through  the  changes  of  life,  and  for  many  years  before 
his  death  he  had  no  intercourse  with  any  of  tliese  early 
associates. 

One,  however,  oi  his  Oxford  Mends  had,  like  himself,  settled 
in  Edinbuigh  as  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar.  This  vras 
J.  O.  Lockhart  His  intimacy  with  Lockhart  was  a  marked 
feature  in  his  life,  hardly  a  day  passing  that  they  did  not  meet. 

Through  Lockhart  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  associ- 
ated with  the  set  of  young  men  who  became  connected  with 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  He  has  even  been  mentioned  as  a 
contributor  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  about  1817. 
Of  this— in  itself  unlikely — ^there  is  no  proof.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  he  was  one  of  the  memomble  party  in  Mrs  Wilson's 
house  (63  Queen  Street)  when  the  Chaldee  MS.  was  concocted, 
and  that  he  even  contributed  a  verse.  This  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  as  both  Wilson  and  Lockhart  were  his  intimate 
friends,  and  he  figures  in  the  MS.  as  "the  l»laek  eagle  of 
the  desert"  Widening  difiereuce  of  political  opinion,  how- 
ever, gradually  disengaged  him  from  this  connection.  Sir 
William  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  Magazine  after 
its  political  principles  were  fully  and  emphatically  dedaied, 
and  no  part  whatever  in  the  personalities  liy  which  the  early 
numbers  were  disfigured. 

About  this  time  Captain  Hamilton  retired  from  the  army 
on  half -pay,  and  came  to  Edinburgh.  He  walked  lamely 
from  a  wound  in  the  leg>  which,  as  already  noticed,  he  had 
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received  at  Albnera.  "  Bat  hia  tall  and  noble  militoxy  figure, 
his  finely-cttt  and  ezpfressive  featmes,  gave  him  a  distingiushep 
air,  to  which  no  one  conld  be  inaensibla   In  many  things 

the  brothers  were  contrasted,  but  there  were  also  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  tliem.  Captain  Hamilton  possessed 
the  higliest  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  power  of  humour 
which  was  irresistible.  Six  William  was  a  recipient  rather 
than  a  creator."  * 

Captain  Hamilton  naturally  became  aoqnaanted  with  Lock- 
hart^  and  thus  was  associated  with  the  early  contributors  to 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine/  in  which  he  wrote  occasionally  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Ensifjn  and  Adjutant  O'Doherty." 
Hogg  believed  him  to  have  he  lped  Lockhart  to  deck  "  The 
Odontist"  in  his  borrowed  plumage.  He  says: — "  I  suspect 
Captain  Tom  Hamilton,  the  original  O'Doherty,  had  also 
some  hand  in  that  pby—at  least  he  seemed  to  e^joy  it  as  if 
he  had;  for  though  he  pretended  to  be  a  high  and  starched 
Whig,  he  was  always  engaged  with  these  mad-cap  Tories^  and 
the  foremost  in  many  of  their  wicked  contrivances."  f 

Captain  ILuiinton  was  one  of  the  earliest  among  the  Edin- 
burgh literary  men  who  ap})reciati'd  and  sympathised  with 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  in  opposition  to  the  tone  of  sneer- 
ing and  superficial  criticism  with  which  it  was  habitually 
greeted  in  the  '  £dinbuigh  Beview/  In  this  Sir  William 
agreed  with  his  brother,  and  was  an  early  reader  and  admirer 
of  the  poet  The  merits  of  Wordsworth  fonned  an  occasional 
subject  of  discussion  between  them.  Sir  William  thought  he 
saw  traces  of  an  acipuiinlance  with  Kant  in  the  maguiticeut 
passage  of  the  Wanderer's  discourse,  b^;inning — 

*  And  what  are  thinga  eternal  7"$ 

But  it  would  seem  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  poet  and 
philosopher  had  reached  the  same  great  truth  independently 

•  Mr  Moir's  Eeniinisicenrps. 

t  Hogg's  Antn1.iot;rfi]ihy,  Col.  Works,  yol.  iu  p.  467. 
X  Excursion,  liook  iv. 
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and  hy  different  approaches.  asked  Wordsworth,"  says 
Captain  Hamilton,  writiug  from  the  Lakes,  where  he  resided 

latterly,  "  about  tliat  passage  in  the  *  Excursion '  which  Wil- 
liam says  contains  the  doctrine  of  Kant.  Wordswortli  says  he 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  ever}  thing  connected  either  with  Kant 
or  his  phiU)eophy.  So  that  it  could  not  have  come  fkom  that 
source,  bat  is  a  casual  coincidence." 

Sir  William,  thon^^  an  assiduous  student  of  German  and 
Continental  literature,  paid  only  two  short  yisits  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1817.  At  the  request  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
accompanied  by  Mr  Lockhart  and  Mr  John  Hyndman,  he 
proceeded  to  Leipsic  to  examine  an  extensive  libraiy  there 
for  sale,  which  he  had  recommended  the  Faculty  to  acquire. 
At  this  time  Sir  William  had  only  begun  to  study  German, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  it  was  not  very  thorough.  The 
party  held  communications  chiefly  by  means  of  Latin.  At 
Leipsic  he  met  the  leanicd  Godofred  Hermann,  who  was 
then  professor  in  the  university  of  that  city.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  other  places  visited. 

The  party  had  crossed  to  Hamburg  in  a  Leith  smack. 
Among  the  passengers  was  Miyor  (afterwards  Major-General) 
Mitchell,  a  distinguished  officer,  subsequently  well  known  as 
the  author  of  the '  life  of  Wallenstein,'  the '  Fall  of  Napoleon,' 
&c.  The  acquaintance  which  Sir  William  thus  formed  with 
Major  Mitcliell,  continued  through  life,  and  was  the  origin 
of  a  close  and  warm  friendsliip  with  his  fatluT  and  sistt  rs, 
who,  about  1819,  took  up  their  residence  in  Edinburgli. 
Mr  Mitchell,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  unusual  intellectual 
powers,  who  had  occupied  influential  positions  abroad.  The 
ladies  of  the  family  were  highly  accomplished,  and  from 
their  long  residence  on  the  Continent  well  acquainted  with 
foreign  literature.  Their  society  was  very  agreeable  to  Sir 
William,  and  many  a  summer  evening's  walk  would  end 
at  their  tea-table,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlio  cheerful  intelli- 
gent conversatloja  which  went  on  ai'ound  it.   Popular  educa- 
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tion  in  Germany,  in  which  Sir  William  took  great  interest, 
was,  in  particular,  a  subject  which  he  often  discussed  with 
them. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  William  brought  home  a 
lai^  white  poodle-dog,  long  ft  compaiiion  of  its  master,  which, 
in  honour  of  the  great  philologist^  he  named  Semumi^  Her- 
mann was  qnite  a  chaIacte^— a  veiy  knowing  dog,  indeed— if 
not  the  mysteiions  prodigy  of  learning  and  the  funiUar  of  Dr 
Faustus,  reappearing  in  the  nineteenth  contur}'',  which  Mr  De 
Quinccy  hinted  he  might  possibly  have  been.  Hermann  knew 
all  his  master's  haunts,  and  when  seeking  him  would  visit 
them  successively  until  he  was  found — going,  perhaps,  first 
to  the  Advocates'  libnuy,  and  then  to  the  yaiious  book- 
shops which  he  frequented.  Hennann  was  sometimes  put  to 
uses  of  a  grotesque  sort  On  one  occasion  the  young  cousin 
who  stayed  in  the  house  confided  to  Sir  William  her  distress 
that  his  motlicr  insisted  on  her  continuing  to  wear  a  pelisse 
and  hat  of  which  she  was  tired.  Hennann's  master  at  once 
hit  on  a  happy  device,  Hermann  was  dressed  in  the  pelisse 
and  hat,  of  which  he  veiy  speedily  made  short  work,  amidst 
the  laughter  of  the  two  onlookers^  and  the  min|^  delight 
and  fright  of  the  owner  at  so  daring  an  expedient  for  securing 
the  deaaied  new  dress. 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  long  after  they  were  together  in 
Germany  that  the  friendship  between  Sir  William  and  Mr 
Lockhart  came  to  an  end.  Tlie  breach  probably  was  caused 
by  circumstances  connected  with  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  and 
by  the  bitterness  of  political  feeling  at  that  time  in  Edinbuigh. 
But  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  fix  more  accurately  the  time  or  occa> 
sion  of  this  unfortunate  occunenoe;  for,  in  htib,  it  was  a 
subject  so  painful  to  Sir  William  that  he  hardly  ever  spoke  of 
it  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  One  thing  we  know,  that  those 
who  had  been  such  close  friends  in  youth  still  retaiiietl,  in 
spite  of  outward  coldness  and  estrangement,  warm  feelings 
towards  one  another.  The  friendly  intercourse  which  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton  kept  up  for  many  years  with  Mr 
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Lockbftrt's  only  sister  was  felt  as  a  Hnk  between  them.  And 

Mr  Lockhart's  continued  interest  was  sliown,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  the  anxious  inquiries  which  the  news  of  his  old  friend's 
illness  called  forth  from  him.  Thus,  by  the  death  of  Scott 
and  the  estrangement  from  Lockhart,  Sir  William  had  already 
lost  the  two  chief  Mends  of  his  early  days^and  none  ever 
seems  to  have  come  exactly  into  their  place. 

Sir  William  again  visited  Oermany,  in  1820,  in  company 
with  Mr  James  Mackenzie,  son  of  the  author  of  'The  Man 
of  Feeling,'  and  Mr  Miller,  a  brother  Advocate.  The  purpose 
of  the  journey  was  to  procure  evidence  in  a  legal  case.  They 
sailed  from  Leith  to  Hamburg — remained  some  days  both  at 
Uambufg  and  Berlin,  visiting  Wittenbeig  on  the  way*— and 
then  proceeded  to  Dresden,  their  place  of  destination.  Sir 
William,  characteristically  enough,  spent  what  of  his  time 
was  not  occupied  with  the  business  on  hand  in  the  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  Dresden.  While  in  Berlin  he  solved  a  minor, 
but  to  him  interesting,  question  in  bibliography,  A  copy 
of  Dante  had  just  been  sold  at  the  Duke  of  Kozbuighe's 
sale  to  Lord  Blandford  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough)  as 
unique,  for  £2000.  It  was  surmised  that  the  library  of  Berlin 
contained  a  similar  copy;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  copy  there 
was  of  a  different  edition,  and  the  Boxbuighe  one  was  proved 
a  true  unique. 

During  a  cessation  of  the  inquiry  on  which  they  had  been 
despatched,  Mr  Mackenzie  and  his  friend  Mr  Miller  took 
the  Importunity  of  making  a  run  into  Bohemia  as  far  as 
Prague ;  but  Sir  William  declined  accompanying  them,  pre> 
ferring  the  library  and  picture-gallery  of  Dresden.  The  only 
excursion  from  Dresden  on  which  Sir  William  seems  to  have 
accompanied  his  party  was  a  short  one  into  the  highlands  of 
Saxony,  when  they  spent  a  few  days  at  Schandau.  The  season 
having  broken  up  early,  they  returned  hurriedly  by  the  route 
they  had  gone.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  visits 
communications  were  generally  made  in  English  by  means  of 
an  interpreter.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  Sir  William's 
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power  of  conversing  in  German  at  the  period  of  this  yisit,  as  on 
tilt'  previous  occasion,  was  but  limited.  It  was  probably,  in- 
deed, about  this  time  that  lie  commenced  the  systematic  study 
of  that  language.  He  was  his  own  teacher,  and  his  method  of 
studying  it  or  any  other  foreign  language  was  to  take  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  or  some  book  with  which  he  was  fiuniliar  in 
English,  and  thus  quickly  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
vocabulary  and  construction  of  the  language  to  be  acquired. 
Tt  was  also  part  of  his  plan  in  learning  German  to  read  at  an 
early  stiige  ol"  his  progress  a  number  of  reviews  and  works  of 
that  class,  and  so  obtain  at  once  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  literature.  Sir  William 
was  one  of  a  small  club  which  was  formed  about  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  and  circulating  German  periodicals. 
Among  the  other  members  were  Dr  J.  H.  Davidson,  Mr  B.  P. 
Gillies,  Professor  Duncan,  Professor  Jamieson,  Dr  (afterwards 
Sir)  David  Brewster,  Mr  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  &c. 

It  was  through  Sir  William's  exertions  tliat  the  "  I  )ietericli.s  " 
collection  of  Tracts  and  ramphlets  was  secured  for  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library.  "  This  extensive  series^"  says  Edwards 
in  his  'Memoirs  of  Libraries/  "comprises  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  and  includes  many  works  of  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Beformation,  most  of  them 
being  the  original  editions.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  most 
zealous  curator,  acquired  the  collection  for  the  library  at  the 
trivial  outlay  of  einjhty  pounds.  He  estimates  its  contents  as 
extending  to  100,000  distinct  pieces.  But  by  some  strange 
oversight^  the  collection  was  permitted  for  several  years  to  lie 
in  a  'damp  cellar.'  Under  the  present  energetic  libnrian, 
Mr  Halkett,  it  has  been  'taken  out»  aired,  and  dried,'  and 
proves,  we  are  told,  to  be  'one  of  very  considerable  value."*  • 
The  former  possessor  of  the  collection — George  Septimus 
Dieterichs — valued  the  collection  highly,  and  had  the  half  of 
it  cataloi^ued.  The  preface  to  his  catalogue  is  dated  "  liatis- 
ponffi  die  xyl  Decembris  mdccul."  This  series  seems  to  have 
•  Hemoin  of  Librariet,  roL  IL  pu  0,  h.  iU.  o.  19. 
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been  procured  for  the  library  by  Sir  William  about  1820.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  purchase  was  made  during  his 
second  visit  to  Germany. 

Sir  William's  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Advocates'  Library 
was  fuither  strongly  shown  on  ooeadon  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  principal  librarian  in  1820.  He  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  Faculty,  in  which  he  pointed  ont  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  prominent  defects  of  management,  and 
the  more  pressing  wants  of  the  library.  A  well -equipped 
and  well -managed  library  appeared,  to  one  of  Sir  William's 
tastes  and  habits,  to  be  the  gi'eatest  of  a  student's  wants. 
With  a  view  to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  secure  increased 
efficiency  of  management^  he  strongly  nrged  the  Faculty  in 
his  letter*  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  services  of  the  learned 
Dr  Benecke,  then  professor  and  librarian  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  Dr  Benecke  had  been  associated  with  the 
great  scholar  Heyne  in  the  management  of  the  Gottingen 
library ;  and  its  organisation,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
latter,  was  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  in  Europe.  Sir 
William's  pleading  is  exceedingly  able  and  characteristio  of 
the  writer.  Dr  Benecke  appears^  however,  to  have  declined 
the  proposal  to  come  to  this  country,  and  the  appointment 
was  conferred  on  the  late  Dr  Irving,  whose  attainments  as  a 
scholar  and  bibliogi-aphist  Sir  William  in  his  letter  most  fully 
acknowledges. 

The  letter  contains  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  general  inter- 
est»  which  merit  being  preserved.  Of  competition  for  literary 
offices  in  Gennany  he  says: — ^"In  no  other  country  is  the 
choice  among  litersiy  competitors  so  wid^  nor  the  standard 
of  learned  eminence  so  high.  Even  the  civil  vices  of  the 
constitution  have  contributed  to  this.  For  if  the  roads  to 
political  distinction  are  few,  and  have  been  seldom  open  but 
to  the  ambition  of  the  privileged  orders,  the  ])aths  of  literary 
emulation  have  thereby  become  more  crowded,  and  the  con- 
test has  been  more  keen.  If  the  separation  into  petty  states 
has  oppressed  the  industry  and  sunk  the  importance  of  the 
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natioii,  it  has,  at  the  same  time^  proved  tbe  most  eflfoctual 
means  to  the  enoonragement  of  Uterataie,  by  the  increase  in 
the  number,  and  by  the  impartial  dispensation,  of  literaiy 

rewards.  \Miere  every  prince  maintained  his  university, 
no  such  institution  could  llourish  if  not  superior  to  other 
academies  in  the  ability  of  its  teachers — ^noi  even  exist,  if  not 
their  eqnaL  A  useful  competition  thus  aioee  between  the  dif- 
ferent governments  of  Germany,  in  attracting  and  in  retaining 
men  by  whom  their  univerBities  might  be  promoted ;  and  the 
emulation  of  leaniing  was  most  efifectoally  encouraged  when 
its  Temnnerations,  even  though  small,  were  always  the  prizes 
of  honour,  and  the  sure  marks  of  excellence  In  this  competi- 
tion the  Hanoverian  Government  has  certainly  been  the  most 
active;  and  Gottingen,  even  from  its  foundation,  has  been 
able,  by  the  liberality  of  the  ministry,  to  maintain  its  rank  as 
the  first  nniveisity  in  Europe  for  the  number  and  celebii^  of 
its  professois." 

His  conception  of  bibliography— of  the  comparative  state 
of  the  science  in  Britain  and  Germany — of  the  qualificatious 
of  a  librarian,  and  of  what  is  required  of  an  author  in  the 
way  of  prcpai-atory  reading,  is  tlius  given  : — "  Although  Bri- 
tain be  anything  but  inferior  to  other  countries  in  works  of 
original  speculation,  and,  on  some  subjects,  has  been  at  least 
their  equal  in  works  of  profound  erudition,  still  there  is  one 
department  of  learning;  however  useful  and  even  neoessaiy 
to  any  extensive  progress  in  knowledge,  that  may  boldly 
be  said  not  to  have  been  cultivated  amongst  us  at  all  I 
mean  the  study  of  bibliography  in  its  nobler  sense,  and  in  its 
useful  application ;  that  is,  the  science  which  teaches  us  what 
are  the  books  existing  on  each  sulject  of  knowledgey  and 
by  each  seveial  nation,  and  what  are  their  nature,  contents; 
and  valna  Bibliography,  on  the  contrary,  considered  merely 
as  conversant  in  liteiaiy  razitied,  typographical  curiosities,  Ac., 
has  been  fondly  cultivated  in  England ;  and  we  have  indigen- 
ous works  on  every  department  of  the  subject,  and  pampering 
evei}'  fashion  and  caprice.   Our  general  ignorance  in  this  pre- 
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limioaTy  stady  h  sera,  indeed,  in  every  branch  of  our  literaiy 

labours  which  supposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
opinions  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  such  a  publication  appears  in 
Britain — whatever  may  be  its  other  merits — which  does  not 
manifest  its  author  to  be  unprepared  in  a  great  part  of  the 
literature  of  liia  aubject  As  a  concomitant  effect  of  this 
ignorance,  although  itself  reacting  as  a  most  principal  cause 
of  its  continuance,  is  the  comparatively  defective  state  of  all 
British  public  libraries,  both  in  their  complement  of  useful 
hooks,  and  in  those  arrangements  which  facilitate  the  use  of 
their  collections.  ...  In  all  this  the  case  is  precisely 
reversed  among  the  Germans.  In  the  erudition  of  that 
nation  the  principle  seems  established,  that  before  a  writer 
can  come  forward  to  instruct  the  world,  he  ought  himself  to 
have  learned  all  that  has  been  already  taught  upon  his  sub- 
ject; that  the  surest  method  of  making  new  advances  in 
knowledge  is,  first  to  ascertain  what  has  been  previously 
ellected.  Accordingly,  ahm'^  with  other  branches  of  literary 
history,  the  history  and  science  of  books,  in  all  their  useful 
application,  have  been  prosecuted  in  Germany  to  an  extent 
of  which  there  is  no  parallel  among  other  nations.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  works  of  some  import  in 
Fiance,  and  of  one  or  two  despicable  attempts  in  classical 
bibliography  among  ourselves,  we  owe  everything  on  the  sub- 
ject which  exists — and  how  much  does  exist ! — of  any  general 
interest  to  the  labours  of  the  countrymen  of  Fabricius,  Struvius, 
and  Meusel  But  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  books  sup- 
poses^ or  rather  is  identical  with,  the  art  of  the  lihrarian ;  and 
among  a  people  like  the  Germans,  fondly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  erudition,  a  library  is  esteemed  the  most  important  of 
all  literary  inatitutions.  The  librarian^  with  them,  is  a  most 
important  character,  and  supposes  most  extensive  acquiie- 
menta  Their  libraries  are,  indeed,  always  superintended  by 
persons  of  eminent  qualifications  ;  frequently  by  men  even  of 
the  first  talents  and  the  most  transcendent  learning." 
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AT  THE  BAR,  AND  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY:  1820^1889. 

SIR  WILLIAM  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  CHAIR — 8DPPORTKD 
BT  MR  DDOALD  STEWART— -HIS  TESTIMONIALS — ^BLBCTION  TURNS  ON 
POUnOAL  OOSBIDSSATIONS^UETfBR  OW  LORD  A.  HAMIUfOV  —  PBO- 
BABUe  CHARAOTBB  OF  BIB  ETHICAL  TBACHINQ— LBTTBB  OF  DR  PARR 
—CHAIR  OF  OETIIi  HISTORY  TACARV— APPOnmimT  OF  BAlflLTOir— > 
SUBJBOn  OF  HIB  LBOTORia— AT  8T  AHDRRWS  IV  BUlOfXR  OF  1823 
— «MALL  COMMONPLACE-BOOK  —  HIS  STUDIES  AT  THIS  PERIOD  — 
MODERN  LATIN  I'OET.S,  BUCHANAN,  RALDE,  AND  OTJIERS  —  PAPER 
READ  nKFOlir.  ROYAL  SOCIETY  ON  GREEK  VERB — PHRENOLtXiY  — H  LS 
INVESTIGATION  OF  ITS  PRETENSIONS — CONCLUSIONS  REQARDINU  THE 
CRRRBILLUM — AVIMAIi  XAOBRKIBM  AHD  mBMKRmM— HIB  FRnVOfi 
—  R.  F.  OILUIB  — THOMAB  OARLTLR'B  RRMIKIHORRORB  —  CAPTAIN 
HAMIUIOH— SIR  WILUAH'b  RKPDTATION  FOR  RXADIHG,  AND  RRADINBSB 
TO  IMPART  INFORMATIOar—- PBATB  OF  BIB  MOTBBB^BIB  KABRIAOR. 

« 

On  the  2d  of  April  1820,  Dr  Thomas  Biowii,  the  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosopliy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  died  in  his 

early  manliood.  Dr  Brown,  during  his  brief  but  brilliant 
career,  had  held  the  Chair  as  colleague  to  ^Ir  Dugald  Stcwaii. 
The  latter  was  now  again  the  sole  Professor;  but  from  the 
state  of  his  health  and  his  advanced  age,  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  would  lesome  the  active  duties  of  the  Chair.  The 
successor  of  l>r  Brown  would,  therefore*  require  to  discharge 
the  entire  work;  as  Dr  Brown  himself  had  done,  whether  in 
the  capacity  of  colleague  to  Mr  Stewart  or  as  sole  Professor. 
Mr  Stewart,  however,  before  the  office  was  again  tilled  up,  had 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  electors. 
Among  the  candidates  for  the  position  there  appeared. 
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shoftly  after  Dr  Brown's  death,  Mr  John  Wilson,  AdYOoaftei, 
known  as  tlie  author  of  the  '  Isle  of  Palms/  and  as  a  leading 

contribntor  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  then  recently  estab- 
lished. The  public  liad  already  received  the  first-fruits  of  his 
fine  sensibility,  and  fervid  imaginative  genius.  He  certainly 
stood  out  as  the  young  man  of  the  highest  literary  promise  of 
the  time. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  did  not  appear  early  in  the  field  as  a  can- 
didate. This  delay  arose  firom  a  delicacy  of  feeling  regarding 
the  yet  unannounced  determination  of  Stewart^  who  had  not 
formally  declared  his  intention  not  to  resume  lecturing.  Sir 

"William,  however,  after  commuuicating  with  ^Ir  Stewart  and 
his  friends,  finally  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  appoint- 
ment The  circumstances  of  the  case  from  the  first  indicated 
that  the  contest  lay  between  the  two  friends,  Wilson  and 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton  prosecuted  his  candidature  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  having  as  yet  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author. 

At  the  same  time,  his  opponent's  writings,  whatever  their  other 
merits,  could  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  kind  of  talent 
or  training  necessary  for  an  efficient  ethical  analyst  and  teacher. 
The  election  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh.  In  Scotland  the  bodies  intrusted  with  the  vad- 
Tersity  patronage  did  not  at  that  tim^  nor  do  they  now,  as 
in  Germany  and  France^  take  upon  themsebres  the  initiative 
of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  candidates,  with  a  view  to 
select  and  call  to  the  office  the  man  they  might  deem  best 
fitted  for  it.  The  due  exercise  of  a  function  of  this  sort 
implied  a  degree  of  educated  intelligence  and  special  qualifica« 
tion  which  no  municipal  body  could  be  expected  to  possess.* 

*  It  it  tii^t,  luniimn  to  itate  that  on  thii  oeouioii  an^jority  of  tlie  Council 
took  the  very  exceptional  step  .f  i  !T  ring  tlie  Chair  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
His  friends  jircvnilcd  on  him  to  liet  Hue  it.  Ix)rd  Cockburn,  on  whose  authority 
this  statement  rests,  adds,  speaking  of  Mr  Napier's  subsequent  candidature  for 
the  Chair :  "By  this  time  the  Town  Council  had  relapsed  into  Its  tm  mU 
Iti  inritatioB  to  Madrintodi  had  «xcitad  gnat  alann,  and  it  m  Mon  mad* 
plain  that  that  dangeroos  axparinMiit  would  not  be  npaatad,  and  that  no  Whig 
niod  ba  hopcfeL^^lCamorial^  pi  870. 

O 
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The  candidates  were  therefore  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
left  to  seek  the  opinions  of  those  understood  to  be  qualified  to 

judge  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  present  those  opinions  to  the 
electing  body — the  Town  Council — in  the  form  of  testimonials. 
Of  the  relative  value  of  the  testimonials,  and  generally  of  the 
merits  and  character  of  the  candidates,  it  was  the  part  of  the 
Crouncil  to  judge.* 

In  April  Hamilton  annonnoed  Mb  intention  to  stand  to  Mr 
Steward  with  whom  he  was  then  only  slightly  acquainted. 
"Ntt  Stewart,  in  reply  (writing  from  Kinneil,  10th  April  1820). 
stated  that  his  own  recommendation  was  already  promised  to 
an  old  friend  (Mr  Macvey  Napier),  "  to  whom,"  he  says,  "  from 
my  perfect  conviction  of  his  fitness  for  the  situation,  I  had 
myself  suggested  the  idea  of  his  heooming  a  candidate."  He 
continues,  "  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
bring  forward  your  own  pretensbns,  accompanied  with  all 
the  testimonials  which  you  can  command."  And  he  adds, 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  oompetition,  I 
trust  tluit  what  has  now  passed  between  us  will  give  a  com- 
mencement to  a  friendship  which,  for  many  reasons,  it  will 
always  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  cultivate."  Mr  Napier 
does  not  appear  to  have  pressed  his  canvass  for  the  Chair. 
After  his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate,  Mr  Stewart  gave  his 
support^  as  fiw  as  the  circumstances  of  his  position  allowed 
him,toSirW.  Hamiltoa  In  a  letter,  of  date  19th  June  1820, 
to  Mr  James  Wedderbum,  the  Solicitor- General  for  Scotland, 
Mr  Stewart  says : — "  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
the  testimonials  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Those 
from  his  friends  of  the  University  of  Oxford  are  more  flattering 
than  anything  of  the  kind  I  remember  to  have  seen ;  and  when 
added  to  the  warm  testimonies  to  his  leaning,  talents,  and 
character  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  names  in  Scotland, 

*  How  our  system  of  application  by  testimonials  is  viewed  by  foreigners  may 
be  gath«nd  from  fcllowiqg:  **Ortte  eap^e  de  coucours  qui,  dans  rordra 
•dcatifiqm,  dioqiM  mi  pM  dm  id<at  en  Fnam,  «t  taat4-fiiit  confimna  mx 
ItaUtodM  Anglaisea,  et  n'y  a  tka  qtM  6»  ttk»  iiatimL'*— P«WMb  fwagmmtM  dt 
PUlflwpliM,  Fx6bM,  p.  71. 
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eaanot  £ul  to  make  a  strong  impvessioii  on  the  public  mind. 

In  reading  them  I  could  not  help  regretting  that  I  had  not  an 
earlier  opportunity  of  forming  his  acquaintance,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  should  liave  profited  greatly  by  his  assistance  in 
tlie  prosecution  of  my  favourite  studies.  Indeed,  I  am  already 
indebted  to  him  for  much  curious  and  valuable  information 
about  the  later  philoeophers  of  Germany,  whose  merits  and 
•  defects  he  aeons  to  me  to  have  appreciated  with  great  candour 
and  discrimination ;  and  I  look  forward  with  peculiar  sati8&o> 
tion  to  my  future  connection  with  him,  if,  fortunately  for  the 
University,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  tlie  object  of  his 
present  ambition."  * 

Tliat  the  superiority  of  qualifications  was  on  this  occasion  on 
the  side  of  Hamilton,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one  who 
dispassionately  considers  the  previous  training  and  habits  of 
study  of  the  two  candidates,  or  the  evidence  presented  by 
them.  Of  force  of  intellect,  philosophical  culture  and  learn- 
ing,  special  attainments  in  the  study  of  intellectual  aud  ethical 
philosophy,  Hamilton  adduced  the  most  ample  and  conclusive 
testimony.  We  have  seen  what  was  Mr  Stewart's  opinion 
of  his  testimonials.  When  they  were  shown  to  Mr  Cran- 
stoun  (afterwards  Lord  Gorehouse),  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  Bar,  he  exchdmed,  "  I  would  rather  have  failed  with 
such  credmtials  than  have  gained  with  any  others."  Of 
Mb  honourable  and  elevated  character,  his  self-respecting 
dignity,  and  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  there  never  was  any  ques- 
tion. His  opponents  tried  hard  to  make  him  out  politically 
unsafe;  and  of  course  he  wna  suspected  by  the  usual  tribe 
of  weak  and  noisy  alarmists  of  theological  unsoundness.  But 
both  of  these  suspicions  he  was  able  satLsfiictorily  to  put 
down.  The  Master  of  Balliol,  Dr  Jenkyns,  unhesitatingly 
supported  Hamilton  on  the  ground  of  his  superior  claims ; 
and  his  Oxford  contemporaries  testified  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  to  his  habits  of  philosophical  research,  his 
well-grounded  reputation  for  learning,  and  his  unparalleled 
*  Tailiiiioiiiib  in  Ikvaw- of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bait  ISSa 
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appeanmce  at  tlie  examination  for  the  degree.  He  bad  the 
beartj  support,  moieover,  of  Drs  John  Barclay  and  John 

Thomson,  Drs  Thomas  M'Crie  and  Samuel  Parr,  and  of  Francis 
Jeftrey.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was  little  need  of  adducin*^ 
evidence  as  to  pliilosophical  attainments  or  special  fitness 
for  the  office.  The  temper  of  Edinburgh  was  at  that  time  too 
violently  political  to  allow  a  calm  consideration  of  the  real 
merits  of  candidates,  even  for  an  office  so  catholic  as  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  Town  Council  showed  that  it  did 
not  possess  the  virtue  and  intelligence  necessary  to  raise  it 
above  party  feeling,  and  enable  it  to  exercise  its  function  of 
election  purely  with  the  dignity  of  a  sacred  trust.  Tlie  two 
elements  of  Whig  and  Tory  came  into  play.  Hamilton, 
though  a  very  unobtrusive  politician,  was  yet  a  Whig.  His 
opponent  was  a  Tory,  and  one  who  thoroughly  secured  the 
support  of  his  party.  The  Tories  were  in  the  majority  in 
the  Council,  and  the  result  of  the  election,  accordingly,  was 
that  Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  Chair.  The  state  of  the 
vote  was  twenty-one  to  eleven. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  add  that,  to  the  credit  of  both  the 
rival  candidates,  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  canvass  or  in  the 
result  of  the  election  was  allowed  to  interrupt  their  friendly 
relations.  To  the  close  of  life  Wilson  and  Hamilton  retained 
a  coidial  regard  for  each  other. 

How  completely  the  election  on  this  occasion  was  deter- 
mined by  political  consideratiuiis  is  proved  by  an  overture 
made  to  Hamilton  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  to  which  he 
thus  refers  as  late  as  the  year  1840,  in  showing  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made  for  his  political  convictions : — *'  I  had  the  best 
prospects  of  success  (however  worthy  my  opponent)  pro- 
vided the  contest  were  not  made  a  political  one.  In  these 
circumstances^  it  was  intimated  to  me  from  a  most  influ- 
ential quarter  that  if  I  would  allow  it  simply  to  be  said 
that  I  was  not  a  Whig — not  a  political  opponent  of  the  then 
dominant  party — the  election  would  be  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  coursei   I  refused ;  and  in  refusing  I  knew  that  the 
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Chair  ms  lost^  for  the  Toiy  ekctors  were  to  the  'Whigs  as 
three  to  one^  and  eveiy  individnal  voted  according  to  his 

party." 

And  so  higli  i)hilosopliical  talent,  patient  investigation, 
and  profound  research — animated  by  love  and  enthusiasm, — 
failed  of  their  public  reward.  The  poasessor  of  these  quali- 
ties  had  yet  to  wait  for  sixteen  long  yean  ere  he  found  a 
befitting  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  ex- 
presses the  opinion  entertained  at  the  time,  at  least  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  i'liends  and  supporters,  regarding  the  chaiucter  of 
the  election  for  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair : — 

PAirsBAHora,  18<A  Avgml  [1820]. 

Mt  niAB  8m  Wouah, — leeeiTed  your  kttar  of  the  29th  nli 
joat  as  I  WW  leaTing  London  for  the  interval  of  Flarliamentaiy  pio- 
oeedingiy  and  have  neglected  to  acknowledge  it  longer  than  I  in- 
tended or  can  justify. 

The  flattering  way  in  which  you  mention  my  letter  to  Mr  Stewart 
inyonr  fikToor  is  indeed  highly  gratifying  to  me  ;  and  that  that  letter 
expressed  my  real  opinion,  you  can  have  no  doubt,  firom  the  ciremn^ 
stance  that  it  was  not  intended  by  me  that  yon  should  know  of  it 
at  alL  I  am  much  pleased,  too^  that  you  followed  Mr  Stewart's 
advice  in  excluding  me  and  my  letter  wholly  from  your  ^^ftimAnisls. 
My  name  would  probably  have  been  hurtful  to  yoiu*  preteosioiui : 
my  authority  would  have  been  of  no  benefit,  and  the  appearance 
of  either  among  such  learned  company  would  have  been  deemed, 
perhaps,  unwarrantable  intrusion.  But  here  my  satiBfiustion  ends. 
I  regret  the  result  most  sincerely,  and  nearly  as  much  on  public 
as  on  private  grounds,  because  it  has  been  proved,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  that  ]>olitical  feelings  can  supcr^odc  all  other  motives  in  the 
disposal  of  an  honomnble  and  important  trust,  at  the  place  where 
of  all  others  merit  should  exclusively  pievaiL  This  impression, 
however,  abates  somewhat  of  the  regret  I  should  otherwise  feel  on 
the  score  of  your  comparative  failure.  In  all  competitions  for 
bonourable  distinction,  the  parties  may  <lerivc  honour  from  the 
merits  of  each  other,  except  where  the  judges  decide  under  some 
sini!>ter  influence,  in  which  case  success  ceases  to  be  victory,  and 
failure  ceases  to  be  defeat. 
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In  hopes  of  meeting  jroa  in  the  autumn,  I  remain,  my  dear  £Br 
WiUiam,  wiih  xegaid  and  eiteem,  most  truly  and  fitithfully  yotUBi 

AaOBD.  HAMILTOir. 

It  is  somewhat  idle  to  speculate  regarding  the  probable 
effect  on  the  course  of  Hamilton's  studies,  had  the  result  of 
the  election  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  been  different. 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  unquestionably  more  to  the 
abstract  side  of  philosophical  qnestiona  than  to  the  codciqIb 
—more  metaphysical  and  logical  than  ethical  or  practicaL 
And  probably  this  natural  bent  would  not  have  been  marked- 
ly checked  by  close  and  special  attention  to  ethical  studies, 
though  it  might  have  been  rendered  less  exclusive  and  pre- 
dominant. 

To  himself  the  chief  advantage  of  the  appointment  would 
have  been  that  it  would  have  afforded  a  field  for  his  powers 
of  dealing  with  young  minds  while  he  was  yet  oompaia- 
tively  youthful  and  fkesh,  and  thus  more  ready  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching  than  he  pos- 
sibly could  be  at  a  later  period  of  life.  It  woidd  also  have 
given  him  an  immediate  stimulus  to  studied  composition — • 
an  effort  wliicli  he  was  always  prone  to  defer  in  the  interest 
of  research  and  reflection,  and  to  which,  from  his  fastidious 
habits  and  temperament^  he  felt  a  positive  repugnance. 

So  fiur  as  the  interests  of  the  Chair  were  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hamilton  would  have  supplied  certain 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  treatment  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  Scottish  universities.  He  would  have  given  to  the  science 
a  more  defiuite  sphere  than  had  been  assigned  to  it  in  our 
teaching  and  literature,  and  would  thus  have  checked  the 
diffuseness  of  treatment  which  has  so  greatly  enfeebled  its 
growth.  Above  all,  he  would  have  looked  at  ethical  questions 
in  the  light  of  their  histoiy — linked  on  to  the  psst  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Bome  the  isolated  and  exclusive  efforts  of  Scottish 
inquirers— and  given  them  scientific  completeness  and  vitality, 
by  setting  both  questions  and  solutions  in  the  light  of  modem 
Continental  speculation. 
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This  latter  point  did  not  escape  iiie  sagacity  of  the  learned 
and  philosopliio  Dr  Pam  "Will  yon  pardon  me"  he  says, 
writing  to  Mr  Stewart  abont  Hamilton  previously  to  the  elec- 
tion, "  for  telling  you  my  own  judgment  ?  In  my  opinion  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  is  exactly  the  man  who  should  follow  you  and 
Brown.  He  is  a  man  wlio  will  supply  what  is  wanting,  and 
what  you  and  your  successor  had  no  opportunity  of  stating 
with  the  precision  which  the  subject  required.  Tour  attention 
was  necessarily  confined  to  modem  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  you  have  left  very  few  gleanings.  We  now  look  for  a 
man  who  should  unlock  the  stores  of  ancient  metaphysicSi 
and  that  man  is  presented  to  you  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton."  * 

Before  the  contest  for  the  floral  Philosophy  Chair  took 
place,  the  appointment  of  a  colleague  to  Mr  William  Eraser 
Tytler,  the  Professor  of  Civil  History,  had  been  spoken  ofl 
For  this  office  Sir  William  had  thought  of  becoming  a  candi- 
date; and  he  had  then,  for  the  first  time,  formally  declared 
his  attachment  to  Wliig  principles. 

The  Chair  finally  became  vacant  through  the  resignation  of 
Mr  Tytler  early  in  1821.  The  subject  of  this  professorship 
was  congenial  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  tastes,  and  had  fallen 
within  the  scope  of  his  multifarious  studies.  It  was  known 
that  Sir  William  would  not  be  indisposed  to  accept  the  office, 
though  he  never  actually  became  a  candidate  for  it  The 
appointment  lay  virtually  with  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
His  political  views,  which  had  been  so  &tal  to  his  success  in 
the  contest  for  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair,  might  here,  too, 
have  been  expected  to  stand  in  his  way ;  for  Whig  jirinciples 
were  far  from  being  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Parliament  House. 
To  the  honour  of  the  Faculty,  however,  his  politics  were  not 
allowed  to  overweigh  his  indisputable  qualifications  for  the 
offiea  They  appear  even  to  have  virtually  secured  for  him 
the  appointment 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  election  to  this  Chair  was 
for  the  Advocates  to  choose  a  leet  of  two  candidates,  and 
*  TMtimoiiMla  in  tmme  of  Sir  W.  HMnilton,  But  1820. 
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forward  it  to  the  Towu  Council,  who  appomted  one  of  the 
number — generaUj  the  fiiBt  on  the  leet  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Faculty  held  March  7,  1821,  "it  was  moyed  by  Mr 
William  Eiddne,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Pringle,  that  the  motion 
made  by  Mr  Solicitor-General  at  the  meeting  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  P'ebruary  last  be  put  —  viz.,  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  be  first  on  tlie  leet,  along  with  Mi  Fraser  Tytler" 
(the  retiring  Professor).  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  The  Faculty  further  intimated  to  the  Town  Coun- 
cil that  they  gave  their  consent  and  authority  to  the  joint- 
nomination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr  Tjrtler,  with  a  right 
of  survivorsliip,  if  the  Council  should  see  fit  to  adopt  this 
course.  The  Council  made  the  appointment  in  terms  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

The  office  to  which  Sir  William  was  now  nominated  did  not 
bring  with  it  great  remuneration,  or  imply  very  onerous  duties. 
The  class  formed  no  part  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  degrees 
in  Arts,  and  attendance  on  it  was  not  required  by  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  The  number  of  students  was  accordingly 
very  limited.  In  fact  no  previous  professor  had  succeeded  in 
foniiing  a  regular  class.  Under  a  predecessor  of  Sir  William's, 
indeed,  the  History  class  gained  the  distinction  of  having 
reached  the  absolute  minimum  of  attendance,  for  in  one  ses- 
sion there  was  but  one  pupil ;  and  professor  and  student  very 
judiciously  sgreed  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  lecture  in  a 
walk  round  the  Meadows  in  preference  to  the  class-room.  The 
salary  attached  to'the  Chair  was  only  £100  a-year,  pajrable 
out  of  a  local  duty  on  ale  and  beer.  Owing  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  city,  even  this  pittance  was  not  paid  with  unin- 
teiTupted  regulai'ity  during  Sir  William's  teuui-e  of  office. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Chair  were  thus  hardly  of  a  nature 
to  stimulate  its  occupant  to  much  exertion.  The  Professor^s 
inspiration  had  to  spring  entirely  from  interest  in  the  subject 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  teach.  Fortunately  of  this  Sir 
William  had  no  lack,  and  so,  after  a  little  of  his  habitual 
procrastination  in  the  work  of  composition,  he  set  himself 
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eneigetically  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures.  The  subject 
which  he  discussed,  after  an  introduction  on  the  sphere  of 

history  and  tlie  advantages  of  its  study,  was  the  modem 
history  of  Europe  down  to  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Froncli  llevo- 
lution.  This  he  viewed  as  commencing  with  the  formation  of 
a  system  of  states  connected  with  each  other  on  the  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power.  Accordingly  he  devoted  scTeral 
prdiminaiy  lectures  to  developing  the  causes  through  which, 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  previously  isolated 
states  of  Europe  came  to  constitute  such  a  system.  Among 
the  causes  specified  were  the  decline  of  feudalism  and  the 
simultaneous  rise  of  towns  and  of  a  middle  class,  the  decline 
of  the  Papal  power,  and  the  concentration  of  national  author- 
ity in  the  hands  of  the  kings.  He  next  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  historical  origin  of 
the  system  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  he  compared  with 
two  other  plans  for  adjusting  international  relations — vis.,  the 
theory  of  a  universal  monarchy,  and  the  theoiy  of  an  inter- 
national confederation  and  congress.  He  then  entered  upon 
the  history  which  formed  the  proper  subject  of  his  lectures. 
This  he  divided  into  two  periods — the  first  extending  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  majority  of  Louis 
XIV.  (1492-1661) ;  the  second,  from  the  latter  date  to  the 
commencement  of  the  iVench  Bevolution  (1661-1789).  Be- 
garding  the  general  system  of  the  European  states  as  consist- 
ing of  a  northern  and  a  southeni,  he  divided  the  history  of 
the  southern  system  during  the  first  period  into  four  intervals. 
Under  the  second  of  these  there  were  lengthened  remarks 
on  the  lieibnnation  and  its  influence.  In  showing  how  it 
acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  eneigies  of  £urope,  he 
stated  its  effects  on  the  oiganisation  of  society  as  follows : 
Ist^  A  change  in  the  condition  of  the  clergy  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authority  ;  2d,  That 
religion  now  became  formally  established  as  a  basis  of  the 
j)olitical  constitutions  ;  3d,  The  extension  and  consolidation  of 
monarchical  authority.   Ue  took  a  general  survey  of  the  his- 
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toiy  of  the  noxthem  system  of  states  during  the  first  period, 
and  then,  proceeding  to  the  second,  carried  on  the  history  of 
both  systems  separately  tin  ahont  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  when,  by  the  rise  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  regarded  them  as  blended  into  one.  The  course 
terminated  with  an  accoout  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  To  the  history  of 
each  period  was  annexed  an  aoconnt  of  the  colonies  of  the 
di£forent  Enropean  statea 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Sir  William  was  in  the  habit  ci 
giving  a  short  course  on  the  history  of  European  literature, 
which  embraced  the  following  topics:  General  characteristics 
of  modern  literature  as  compared  with  that  of  antiquity  j 
influence  of  events  on  its  course  ;  remarks  on  national  litera- 
ture ;  history  of  the  literature  (chiefly  poetry)  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  France,  England  and  ScoUand,  Germany. 

Occasionally,  also,  he  delivered  detached  lectures  on  the 
political  economy  of  the  ancients,  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the 
forms  of  government,  the  theory  of  an  original  civil  contract, 
the  political  institutions  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  feudal 
system,  the  Papal  supremacy;  also  on  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages,  &c. 

Sir  'William  seems  to  have  intended  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  ancient  history,  consisting  of  "general  specula- 
tions, and  of  discussions  on  interesting  and  obscure  points  of 
historical  research;"  but  probably  there  was  not  suffident 
encouragement  to  induce  him  to  carry  out  this  design. 

The  number  of  loose  papers  preserved  in  conneetion  with 
this  course,  and  their  contents,  show  with  how  much  diligence 
and  zeal  he  entered  into  the  historical  and  political  subjects 
which  fell  within  the  range  of  the  professorship. 

The  first  course  of  the  lectures  on  histoiy  was  composed 
chiefly  in  the  summer  of  1822,  at  Burntisland.  *'  Compara- 
tively few,  however,"  Lady  Hamilton  tells  us,  "were  fully 
written  out  before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  many 
were  not  composed  till  the  night  before  they  were  delivered. 
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Sir  William's  mother  and  myself  acting  as  amanuenses,  either 
writing  to  dietation  or  copying,  according  as  preparation  had 
been  made.  Sir  William  was  very  much  dissatisfied  witli  the 
lectures,  and  \vhen,  on  the  opening  of  the  class,  a  number  of 
his  brethren  at  the  Bar  wished  to  attend  the  course,  he  en- 
deavoored  to  exclude  them  by  positively  declining  to  give 
them  tickets  of  admission— at  leasts  which  was  tantamount  to 
the  same  thing,  to  accept  of  a  fee ;  and  all  who  attended  the 
fiist  year  as  actual  students  were  invited  to  return  on  the 
same  ticket  the  following  year,  by  which  time  the  lectures 
had  been  to  some  extent  added  to  and  improved." 

In  the  Chair  of  History  Sir  William  attracted  for  some 
years  what,  in  the  circumstances,  was  a  very  considerable 
class,  numberini^  as  it  did,  from  thirty  to  fifty.  Several  of 
his  auditors  were  of  course  non-professional  students,  while 
others  had  already  gone  through  the  usual  curriculum.  After 
a  few  years  the  numbers  appear  to  have  diminished.  Latterly 
Sir  William  delivered  kctures  only  in  alternate  years;  and 
when  the  salary'  ceased  to  be  paid,  tlirougli  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  city,  he  did  not  lecture  at  all.  Though  this  was  not  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  a  high  or  general 
reputation,  he  yet  made  on  the  few  who  listened  to  him  a  rery 
powerful  impression.  "  In  1829,"  says  Mr  Arehibeld  Russell, 
writing  from  New  York  in  1864,  "  I  attended  his  course  of 
lectures  on  History,  and  still  remember  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  described  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  changes 
of  public  opinion  in  Germany."  "The  most  distinguished 
students  of  the  University,"  said  Professor  Wilson,  "  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  sagacity,  learning;  eloquence,  and 
philosophical  spirit  of  those  lectures." 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  History 
Chair,  Sir  William  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  the  German  Language  at  Berlin. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  many  honours 
which  lie  received  from  foreign  countries. 

A  portion  of  the  summer  of  1823  was  passed  at  St  Andrews. 
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In  those  days  the  ancient  city  had  not  beoome  a  place  of 
fiishionable  resort  in  sammer.  Access  to  it  was  not  so  easy 

as  now.  It  was  the  old  university  town — primitive  in  char- 
acter— with  a  society  peculiarly  its  own.  Modern  improve- 
ment, in  the  form  of  excellent  pavements  and  the  demolition 
of  historical  monuments,  had  fortunately  not  yet  come  near 
it  Sir  William's  delight  in  the  relics  of  the  past  and  their 
associations  was  there  folly  gratified.  Daring  his  stay  he  was, 
moreover,  deeply  immersed  in  the  study  of  the  poetry  and  life 
of  his  fayourite  author,  GJeorge  Buchanan ;  and  we  may  imagine 
the  special  interest  which  the  residence  and  place  of  teaching 
of  the  great  Scottish  scholar  had  in  his  eyes. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  exciting 
pastime  of  the  links,  but  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  marked  taste  for  a  fine  expanse  of  sea  and  coast-line.  In 
the  veiy  agreeable  sociefy  connected  with  the  Universify,  Sir 
William  found  several  congenial  spirits,  with  whom  ever  after- 
wards he  kept  up  friendly  relations.  The  usages  of  this 
society  were  no  less  primitive  than  the  appearance  of  the  old 
towiL  The  dinner-liour  was  four  o'clock,  the  evenings  were 
generally  spent  in  playing  long  commerce,  which  was  pretty 
often  kept  up  till  midnight^  after  which  there  was  the  walk 
home  along  the  unpaved  street  with  tke  loss  and  the  laniem, 
varied  on  rainy  evenings  by  the  transport  in  succession  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party  in  the  solitary  sedan-chair  which  the  city 
then  boasted. 

The  library  of  the  old  University  held  out  for  Sir  William 
a  powerful  attraction.  It  contained  certain  folios  not  readily, 
or  even  at  all,  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Britain — among 
others^  Durandus  on  the  Sentences.  A  rare  schoolman  was 
to  him  simply  irresistible ;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  library  in  the  engrossing  study  of  a 
commentator  ,  on  Peter  Lombard,  or  in  an  arduous  hunt  through 
the  various  works  of  John  ^lajor.  A  commonplace-book  of 
this  period,  formed  on  no  very  definite  principle,  contains  the 
fruits  of  his  researches  during  the  summer.    The  chief 
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topics  investigatod  appear  to  have  been  the  aeholasfi^o  doctrine 

of  Species,  and  the  distinction  of  Intuitive,  Representative, 
and  xVbstractive  Knowledge,  as  given  by  Durandus  and  other 
schoohnen  ;  a  notice  of  traces  of  Idealism  in  the  older  philo- 
sophei's,  and  of  those  philoaophers  who  held  an  intuitive  and 
representative  knowledge  of  external  objecta  It  is  inteiest- 
ing  to  find  in  this  commonplaoe-bobk  distinct  evidence  of  his 
having  already  thought  ont  that  doctrine  of  Intuitive  Percep- 
tion which  was  given  to  the  world  seven  years  afterwards  In 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  of  April  1830.  The  other  points 
touched  upon  are  the  Infinite,  Common  Sense,  and  Beauty. 
The  jottings  on  these  subjects  are  probably  of  later  date. 

The  study  of  Buchanan,  which  he  prosecuted  with  so  much 
interest  at  St  Andrews,  had  begun  even  in  his  Oxford  days, 
and  was  oonttnned  during  his  lifetime.  Buchanan  was»  in- 
deed, only  the  favourite  author  in  a  line  of  reading  to  which 
he  was  enthusiasticany  devoted,  and  to  which  about  this  time 
especially  he  gave  much  attention.  This  was  the  Latin  poetry 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Sir 
William's  collection  of  the  poets  of  this  period  was  both  ample 
and  rare,  and  his  acquaintance  with  them  very  thorough. 
There  are  in  the  libraiy  upwards  of  two  hundred  volumes  of 
the  modern  Latin  poets,  including  individual  authors  and  col- 
lected editions.  With  Buchanan  he  was  peculiarly  conversant 
He  has  left  an  annotated  copy  of  Ruddiman's  quarto  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  which,  for  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
illustrative  quotations  and  references  to  ancient  and  modern 
Latin  poetry,  is  a  monument  worthy  of  a  classical  scholar  of 
the  highest  distinction.  The  materials  which  he  gathered, 
with  a  view  to  a  life  of  the  poetk  were  also  vezy  ample.  These 
labours  were  expended  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Buchanan's  poems.  The  work  was  never 
finished;  but  the  portion  overtaken  is  very  great,  and,  with 
a  little  careful  revision  and  superintendence,  would,  if  pub- 
lished, form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  poetic  literature  of 
that  period.  Yiaitoia  at  Great  King  Stieet  will  remember  the 
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exoeUent  portndt  of  "old  Geoige"— so  he  was  spoken  of  in  the 
iiunily — which  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  libiaiy.  It  was  an 
early  pnrchase  of  Sir  William's — the  only  one  of  the  kind  he 
ever  made — and  was  considered  by  him  as  an  original  picture. 

Another  favourite  Latin  poet  was  James  Balde  *  (boru 
1603,  died  1668)  —  the  "  Vates  Boiorum,"  the  Horace  of 
Alsaoe— eulogised  by  Herder  and  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Heider^s 
enthusiasm  for  Balde  hieaks  out  in  the  strongest  manner : 
"Starke  Gesinnungen,  erhahene  Qedanken,  goldne  Lehren, 
vermischt  mit  zarten  Empfindungen  ftLrs  Wohl  der  Mensch- 
heit  und  fiir  das  Gliick  seines  Vaterlaiides,  stromen  aus  seiner 
vollen  IJrust,  aus  seiner  innig  bewegten  Seele.""f  "  Higldy 
as  Sir  William  admired  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Buchanan's 
lyrics,  I  almost  think,"  says  Mr  George  Moir,  "that  the  racy 
vigour  of  Balde  was  more  in  hamony  with  his  own  ftniin^ 
tastes.  How  often  have  I  heard  him  redte  with  enthusiasm  the 
nohle  stanas  on  the  death  of  Tappenheim  (killed  at  Lntsen, 
1632,  just  as  he  was  bringing  his  celebrated  corps  into  action 
to  the  aid  of  Walienstein  agaiust  Gustavus  Adolphus): — 

'Jacet  nic  magniu 
Qui  cadit  ina}j[nus  ;  ccldirat  niina, 
Non  premit  forti-m  ;  titubatque  pulchra 

Truiicud  in  ira. 
Yulaus  aniiutuiu  decoiut  aiduvcr, 
Oomit  hoe  rapti  mmt  otia  hotiixr; 
Bt  dfiatricM  et  adhnc  f eioda 

Bttdemvidtiu.***t 

In  addition  to  Buchanan  and  Balde,  Sir  William  seems  to 
have  Ixad  a  marked  preference  for  the  three  authors — ^"the 
famous  triumvirate " — who  adorned  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth oentuiy,  an  epoch  distinguished  fiir  its  Latin  poetiy. 

•  Baltle  (Jarobi)  Poemata,  2  vols.,  Colonije  Ubionim,  1660.  Opera  OmnU 
Poetica,  8  vols.,  Monachii,  1729.  Cnrniina  Selecta  (ed.  J.  C.  Orelli),  Zurici, 
1806.  Carmina  Selecta  (ed.  Rolin),  Vieuiie  et  Cremisie,  1824.  Canniua 
I^rriea  <«iL  MaU«r),  MoiiMhii,  1844.   Tim  abort  am  dl  la  Sir  William'a 

f  See  fuller's  edition,  *  Ilcnler  an  den  Dentkhfln  Leaer.* 
$  Gannina  Lyrka.  L  L  od.  19. 
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These  were  Sannasariiu^  Yida^  and  Fiacaetorins.  Sannasaiiiis 

(145d-1580)  has  a  high  repute  for  the  purity  of  his  Latinitj 

and  the  harmony  and  variety  of  his  versification.  These  char- 
acteristics, apart  even  from  his  purely  poetical  power,  Mere 
congenial  to  Sir  William's  tastes.  The  '  De  Partu  Yirgiuis '  of 
SanuaiariuB  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  finished  of  modem 
Latla  poems.  Mr  Hallam  says  of  his  Piscatoiy  Edognes  "that 
they  seem  to  breathe  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  fair 
bay  they  describe,"  and  that  "  his  Elegies  are  such  as  may 
compete  with  Tibullus."^  Vida  of  Cremona  (1480-1666), 
who  took  Virgil  for  liis  model,  has  left  us,  among  other  pieces, 
the  'De  Arte  Poetica'  and  the  '  Eclogai.' In  the  former 
he  treats  of  the  education  of  the  poet,  of  invention,  and  of 
elocution.  The '  De  Arte  Poetica'  has  been  frequently  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  has  influenced  the  yiews 
of  the  French  critics  on  the  subject  of  epic  poetry.  Mr 
HaUam  says  of  Vida  that,  "  notwithstanding  some  brilliaiit 
passages,  among  which  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book 
*De  Arte  Poetica'  is  prominent,  he  is  far  inferior  to  San- 
nazarius."  The  third  of  the  triumvirate  is  Fracastorius  J 
(1483-1553),  distinguished  by  the  universality  of  his  attain- 
ments and  the  rare  yigour  of  his  intellect  Critics  are  divided 
in  ojdnion  as  to  the  relative  superiority  of  the  two  great  worics 
of  Sannazarius  and  Fracastoriua  Fraoastorius,  in  Mr  Hallam's 
opinion,  is  "  the  greater  poet Sannazarius  "the  better  author 
of  Latin  verses.'* 

Besides  the  names  already  mentioned.  Sir  William  relished 
the  racy  invectives  against  the  Church  of  Baptista  Mautuanus, 

*  Literature  of  Europe,  i.  p.  5i^7.  The  library  oontains  Saunazarii  (Actii 
Siaeeri)  Opem  Lttba*  onaia  ot  int^gn,  Amitdodtni,  1689.  Th«ra  is  alio  tii* 
•ditionof  Bioekhwliuk  Aautd.,  1788.  The  'Areadia'  «f  SaaiMzariiu paiaad 
through  sixtj  adltiioaa  in  tba  tSaUmHk  otntniy.  TliaboieU  apcaka  of  it  in 
terms  of  high  encominm. 

t  Yids  (Marci  Hieronymi)  Poemata  (ed.  Tristram),  Ozonii,  1722.  Da 
Arte  Poetica,  libri  iii.  (ed.  Klotzius),  Alteaburgi,  I7(id. 

t  Tnmftmni  (Hieranymi)  Syphflb  atva  IfarlmB  Oallieoa  (ad.  dMaknt) ; 
liprfs^  ISSOi  Alaa  Hia  aaeood  and  thiid  Jantina  aditiona  af  liia  0pm 
Onala. 
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once  very  odebiated,  bnt  now  neaxly  foigotten.*  Janus 
Boiiza^t  Owent  (^^  I^t^n  Audoenus,  1560-1622,  of  Kew 
College^  Oxford),  and  the  two  Scaligers§  were  also  favour- 
ites. 

Sir  William's  proficiency  in  the  department  of  learning  of 
which  we  have  now  been  speaking,  is  shown  in  a  characteiis- 
tic  way  in  the  following  anecdote.  Dr  Parr,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, some  time  before  1820,  met  Sii^William  at  the  house 
of  Dr  John  Thomson,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Patho- 
logy in  the  University.  "  Sir  William  astonished  the  colos- 
sal philologist  by  evincing  a  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship 
not  inferior  to  his  own.  The  erudite  doctor,  probably  in 
gracious  condescension  to  the  society  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, had  at  first  discoursed  of  Greek  philosophy,  his  know- 
ledge of  which  was  certainly  extensive,  but  finding  he  did 
not  achieve  any  decided  superiorify  in  this  chosen  walk,  be- 
took himself  to  an  obscurer  field  of  learning,  where  he  natu- 
rally expected  to  reign  alone;  he  led  the  conversation  to- 
wards the  later  and  less  kuoNs  ii  I>;itiii  poets,  with  their  imita- 
tors at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  in  still  more  recent  times, 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  even  here  his  companion  was  at 
home ;  until  at  length,  finding  that^  turn  where  he  would,  the 
young  Advocate  before  him  could  not  only  follow  step  by  step^ 
but  was  actually  able  to  continue  his  quotations  and  correct 
his  references,  his  imperturbable  superiority  gave  way,  and  he 

*  The  poemi  of  Mkntaaa  wm  fiiat  oolketad  and  publidiad  aboiit  tiM  end 
of  fho  fifteenth  centuiy.   In  Sir  Willkm**  lihnuy,  among  other  odidom,  ia 

Hantuani  (Baptista;)  Opera  Omnia,  4  vols.,  Antverpicp,  1576. 

+  Douzte  (Jani)  Pocniata  pleraquo  sclci  ta  (ed.  Scriveriiis),  Liigd.  liat,  1609. 

X  Oweni  (Joantiiii}  Epigrammata,  VratislaviK,  1680.  The  library  contaias  also 
the  Baale  edition,  with  Ma  notes,  1766 ;  Ranoaaid'aaditian,  1794 ;  andtiiaft  of 
Ebarl^  Leipalo,  1884.  Owod'b  epigum  againat  tha  BiaKmj  of  fho  Gonrt  of 
Bomo^  whieh  ooat  the  aathor  hia  unbla*a  aatate,  ia  worUi  quoting : — 


I  SeaBgeri  (Jul.  Cifs.)  Poemata  Divina,  In  Bibliop.  Commelintano,  1600. 
Poetices,  libri  vii.,  1617.  Scaligcri  (Jos.  Justi)  Poemata  Omnia,  ez  KoMO 
Fet  ScriTcrii;  £x  offia  Plantin.,  Baphelengii,  1615. 


**  An  ftwiU  Petnu  Bobub  sob  Jndloe  lis  eat; 
SimoBMi  BoiBK  SMDO  ftiiHC  negiil." 
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was  startled  into  the  sudden  inquiry,  *  Why,  who  are  you,  sir?* 
Tlie  doctor,  as  afterwards  appeared,  did  not  forget  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  nor  lose  the  impression  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments had  made  upon  him."* 

Besides  modem  Latin  poetry,  the  ysrious  points  in  the 
theory  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  had  a  special  attraction 
for  Sir  William;  and  this  study  he  prosecuted,  as  usual*  with 
great  historical  thorohghness.  A  special  nook  of  the  library 
contains  his  collection  of  grammarians,  ancient  and  modern 
— an  exceedingly  rare  and  curious  one.  His  interest  in  the 
subject  was  quickened  about  1823  by  the  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  the  late  learned  Principal  Hunter  of  St  Andrews, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(20th  January  of  that  year),  and  published  in  its  Trans- 
actions under  the  title  of  "Conjectures  on  the  Analogy  ob- 
serred  in  the  Formation  of  some  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Greek 
Verb."  Sir  William,  in  two  papers  read  before  the  same 
body,  reviewed  the  giounds  of  Dr  Hunter's  opinion  under 
the  title  of  "A  Theory  in  regard  to  the  original  approxima- 
tion of  the  first  and  Second  Aorists  of  the  Greek  Verb." 
Coinciding  generally  in  Dr  Qunter^s  view,  he  yet  criticised 
with  great  learning  and  acuteness  the  steps  of  the  Doctor's 
reasoning  in  refutation  of  the  hypotheses  of  other  gram- 
marians and  in  support  of  his  own  doctrine.  The  papers  are 
characterised  by  the  autlior's  usual  nicety  and  refinement  of 
distinction,  and  prodigality  of  reference  to  authorities.  He 
cites  the  grammariaDS  from  Apollonius  Dyscolius  of  the 
second  centuiy,  down  through  Herodian,  Zonaras,  Eustathius, 
Macrobius,  Priscian,  Sanctius,  Lascaxis,  Linaoer,  to  Matthias 
and  Hermann— most  of  them  "nomina  non  prius  audita" 
in  Scotland,  and  particukrly  in  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edin- 
bnigh. 

The  pretensions  of  phrenology  commenced  shortly  before 
1820  to  attract  attention  in  Scotland,  especially  in  Edinburgh, 
through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mr  Geoige  Combe.  Sir  William 

•  Idinlnngli Iiiigrs-4Sir  W.  Hamilton;  lij  Fkoftnor  fiayoM. 

H 
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WM  led,  thToagh  bis  interest  in  anatomy  and  physiology — the 
studies  of  his  youth — and  tlirough  liis  views  of  psychological 
science,  to  sift  carefully  tlie  claims  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
mind,  and  method  of  investigating  the  mental  phenomena, 
propounded  by  Gall,  Spuizbeim,  and  their  followers.  It 
bad  been  not  uncommon  to  meet  the  pbrenological  doctnnea 
by  xeasoning  to  their  supposed  consequences,  and  seek- 
lug  to  show  these  to  be  hurtful  to  the  Interests  of  morality 
and  religion.  Sir  William  bad  too  just  an  appreciation  of 
scientific  method  to  admit  tlie  legitimacy  of  such  a  proced- 
ure. **  Tliat  the  results  of  phrenology  are  repugnant  to 
those  previously  admitted,  is  but  a  sorry  reason  for  not  in- 
quiring into  their  foundation.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  pro- 
fessea  to  be  founded  on  sensible  facts.  Sensible  facta  must 
be  shown  to  be  ftlse,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  experiment; 
for  as  old  Femelius  has  well  expressed  it^ — *  Insipientis  arro- 
gantiae  est  argumentationis  neoessitatem  sensuum  testimonio 
anteponcre.' "  He  set  himself  accordingly,  with  characteristic 
zeal  and  care,  to  examine  the  alleged  grounds  of  fact  on  which 
the  new  science  was  based.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
inyestigatiou  of  its  principal  general  doctrines — particularly 
those  respecting  the  function  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  This  was  the 
first  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  science  on  its  proper  grounds 
which  was  made  in  this  country.  His  observations  and 
experiments,  which  were  carried  out  witli  his  own  hand, 
were  conducted  in  a  singularly  careful,  sagacious,  and  method- 
ical manner.  They  resulted  in  conclusions  that  are  entirely 
sttbTersive  of  the  phrenological  all^gationB  on  the  points  at 
issue;  in  the  correction  of  certain  prevailing  physiological 
errors ;  and  in  discoveries  of  veiy  considerable  importance 
both  in  physiology  and  anatomy.  His  conduct  of  these  re- 
searches shows  very  conclusively,  that  if  he  usually  gave  but 
little  attention  to  the  investigation  of  physical  phenomena  it 
was  not  from  want  of  capacity,  but  because  of  his  stronger 
interest  in  other  pursuits. 
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The  first  results  of  his  researclies  on  this  subject  were  given 
in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  tlie  Eoyal  Sociefy  in  Decem- 
ber 1826,  under  the  title  of  Practioal  Consequences  of  the 
Theoiy  of  the  Functions  of  the  Brain  of  Dr  GalL"  This  was 
followed  by  another  paper  in  1827.  He  also  read  two  lectures 
on  the  subject  in  the  Cfhemistry  class-room  of  the  TJniTersity, 
before  a  crowded  audience  of  supporters  and  opponents  of 
phrenology.  "They  sparkled,"  says  one  who  heard  them, 
"  with  fine  irony,  and  abounded  in  facte  which  a  goodly  array 
of  real  skulls  fully  confirmed."* 

Sir  William  was  xeoognised  at  this  period  as  the  most 
formidable  opponent  whom  the  phrenologists  had  to  en- 
counter. Nor  was  it  only  in  public  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  combat  phrenology.  "I  was  invited,"  says  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  "by  a  zealous  phrenologist,  Mr  Hamilton,  to  meet 
at  dinner  Sir  William  and  the  celebrated  George  Combe. 
*  I  hope/  said  Mr  Hamilton, '  to  have  a  great  phrenological 
field-day,  by  securing  an  equal  number  of  phrenologists  and 
anti-phrenologistB  to  back  these  two  champions,  Sir  William 
and  Mr  Combe.  Yon  must  come  to  support  Sir  WiUiam. 
I  can  easily  bring  together  as  many  well-informed  phreno- 
logists as  I  please  to  support  Mr  Combe ;  but  I  can  hardly 
find  a  sin^ijle  anti-phrenologist  who  is  not  wholly  ignorant 
on  the  subject.'  I  accepted  the  invitation.  Tlie  discus- 
sion lasted  the  whole  evening,  and  was  extremely  interest- 
ing. Sir  William,  as  our  host  apprehended,  had  not  his 
full  quota  of  supporters,  but  he  had  at  his  command  a  sur- 
prising batteiy  of  arguments  and  references  which  never  fidled 
him." 

The  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  led  to  a  contro- 
versial correspondence  with  Mr  Combe,  and  afterwards  with 
Dr  Spurzheim,  on  bis  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1828.  Dr  Spurz- 
heim  was  desirous  of  a  public  oral  discussion  on  the  points  at 
issue,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  decision  upon  them  by  the  vote 

*  H«  ftfterwinlt  gave  the  sobatanco  of  those  papers  as  lectures  in  the  class 
of  Logte  tnd  MeliiiliTiiGt. 
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of  the  audience.  Sir  William  veiy  decidedly  declined  both 
the  discussion  and  tlie  tribunal.* 

His  final  conclusion  regardin;^'  plirenolog}^  is  forcibly  ex- 
pressed— probably  in  Ids  own  words — in  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  friend  Mr  George  Moir,  who  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  about  this  period : — "  So  tolerant  was  Sir 
William  of  all  opinions,  that  I  may  say  phrenology  was  the 
only  doctrine  he  could  not  tolerate.  He  had  studied  it  with 
care,  and  mastered  very  completely  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 
.  .  .  The  result  was,  he  had  come  to  look  on  phrenology 
as  a  ndschicvous  humbug." 

The  physiological  and  anatomical  inquiries  thus  commenced 
in  connection  with  phrenology  were  continued  for  many 
years  subsequent  to  1826,  and  extended  to  points  which 
Sir  William  had  not  originally  intended  to  embrace,  such 
as  the  weight  and  relative  proportions  of  the  brain  in  man 
and  animals  under  varying  circumstances.  The  results  of 
his  inquiries  were  published  at  different  times  in  Dr  Monro's 
'Anatomy  of  the  Bmin'  (1831),  'Edinburgh  New  Philoso- 
phical Journal/  vol,  zlviii.  (1850),  'Medical  Times/  1845.-f* 
On  the  subject  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  brain  generally,  his 
researches  were  most  careful  and  extended.  "It  was  cer- 
tain diBcoveries,**  he  tells  us,  "which  I  made  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  development  and  the  function  of  this  organ  [the 
cerebellum],  and  the  desire  of  establishing  these  by  an  induc- 
tion from  as  many  of  the  .species  as  po.ssible  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  that  led  me  into  a  more  extensive  inquiry  than 
has  hitherto  been  instituted  by  any  professional  physiolo- 
gist  •  .  .  My  tables  extend  to  above  1000  brains  of 
above  50  species  of  animals,  accurately  weighed  by  a  delicate 

balance."  t 

•See  a  volnminoua  correspomlence  between  Hamiltou  and  Coinl)o,  &c.,  in 
the  Pkreuulogical  Journal,  voL  iv.  p.  377-407  (1827),  aud  vol.  v.  p.  1>82 
(1888). 

t  Gollectal  and  Teprinted  in  Lectuni  on  M «tepliyd(%  voL  L  Appendix; 
t  Loelnrw  on  llotaplqriioib  voL  L  Appondii^  p.  408. 
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His  coBcliiBioiis  legaxdiog  the  developmeiit  and  leal  fimo- 
tion  of  the  cerebelltiiiL  are  curionB  and  important  He  held 
it  to  be  "the  Intra-cnmial  organ  of  the  nntritiye  faculty,'*  and 

*'  the  condition  of  voluntary  or  systematic  motion."  ♦ 

He  conducted  his  numerous  experiments  with  his  own 
hand — sawing  open  skulls,  dissecting,  and  testing  the  weight 
of  brains.  His  javenile  irienda^  of  whom  he  had  always  an 
attached  foUowing,  were  employed  in  Bcouring  the  fields  for 
animala  on  which  to  experiment ;  and  the  yard  of  his  honae 
at  Manor  Place  was  filled  with  rabbits,  poultry.  Sec,  which 
ate,  slept,  and  moved  about  with  their  heads  transfixed  with 
needles  in  different  directions,  in  defiance  of  phrtiitilogical  and 
physiological  predictions  that  these  functions  must  thereby 
be  instantly  arrested.  "There  was,"  says  I^idy  Hamilton,  '*a 
constant  succession  of  young  animals  about  the  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  experimented  oil  Pins  or  wires  were 
passed  in  yarious  directions  through  their  heads  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam, and  the  consequent  e£fects  on  their  powers  of  motion, 
sight,  taking  of  food,  &c.,  were  not  only  considered  by  him 
scientifically  valuable,  but  sometimes  were  so  comical  as  to 
afford  us  much  amusement, — indeed  to  watch  tliese  vagaries 
was  a  favourite  diversion  of  Sir  William's.  When  we  made 
a  visit  in  the  country,  he  took  his  instruments  with  him,  and 
would  get  hold  of  fowls  and  chickens,  which  he  left  with 
wires  sticking  in  their  heads,  and  which  were  sometimes  sent 
to  him  months  afterwards  to  show  how  well  they  had  thriven, 
notwithstanding  this  unusual  treatment/* 

While  o})posed  to  phrenolog}^  he  was  much  interested  in 
animal  magnetism,  and  disposed  ajiparcntly  to  believe  in  the 
more  general  facts  on  which  it  is  founded — at  least  to  regard 
them  as  matter  for  careful  scientific  investigation.  To  one 
who  was  ipdisposed  to  accept  the  apparent  phenomena  of 
mesmerism,  he  remarked,  "Befiire  you  set  aside  the  science 
of  the  mesmerist,  you  ought  to  read  the  evidence  in  its  fimmr 

*  S«e  Lectures,  vol  i  Appeudix,  p.  410L 
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given  by  all  the  greatest  medical  authorities  in  Gennany/ 
''Sir  WiUiam  had  no  doubts"  aays  a  Mend,  *'of  the  power 
of  mesmeriBm  in  nenrons  temperamento  to  piodoce  sle^  and 
other  cognate  phenomena ;  hat  he  attedj  disbelieved  eCatr> 
wiyano$:  and  when  Mr  Colqnhonn  nsed  to  bring  forward 
instances  to  that  effect,  he  would  remind  him  of  the  story  of 
the  £1000  bank-note  which  had  been  lying  sealed  up  for  years, 
ready  to  be  delivered  to  any  clairvoyant  who,  without  opeuiug 
the  envelope,  could  read  its  contents." 

Sir  William  had  frequent  experiments  at  hia  house  in  mes- 
merism, along  with  the  fidend  just  mentioned,  Mr  J.  C 
Colqiihoun,  a  brother  advooate,  and  for  many  years  Sheriff  of 
Dumbartonshire.  Mr  Colquhoun  was  the  author  of  '  Isis  Ke- 
velata,'  a  work  which  contains  a  singularly  extensive  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnet- 
ism. He  had  studied  at  GOttingen,  where  his  interest  had 
been  excited  in  the  subject  of  his  book,  and  where  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Qeiman 
literature.  This  degree  of  conmiunify  in  their  interests  helped 
to  foster  the  constant  and  affectionate  intimacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  Sir  William. 

Another  of  Sir  William's  friends  at  this  period  was  Mr 
R  P.  Gillies.  Gillies  was  a  man  of  talent  and  considerable 
accomplishments,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  lighter  kinds 
of  German  literature.  His  poetical  ability  was  respectable. 
He  contributed  to  'Blackwood's  Magasine,'  ftom  its  com- 
mencement up  to  1827,  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Horn 
Germanics'*  and  "Horse  Banicffi."  These  were  the  means 
of  first  making  known  to  the  British  public  the  works  of 
Milliner,  Grillparzer,  Houwald,  and  others.  In  1826  ap- 
peared his  '  German  Stories,  selected  from  the  works  of  Hoff- 
mann, De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  Pichler,  Kruse,  and  others.'  With 
all  his  attainments  Gillies  was  eccentiiB  to  the  last  degree. 
Sir  WiUiam  did  eYeiy  justice  to  his  talent.  He  considered 
the  '  German  Stories,'  as  translations,  fiiUy  e^ual  to  anything 
done  by  Garlyle.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  an  exceed- 
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iogly  keen  perception  of  GiUies's  abauidities, 
bim,  as  he  eaid,  "a  kind  of  inqiiied  idiot"* 

The  following  extract  from  the  'Memoixa  of  a  literaiy 
Veteran/  published  by  Gilliee  in  1851,  throws  light  on  Sir 

William's  habits  at  this  period : — "  Among  impressions  of 
this  epoch  [1823-25],  few  are  more  pleasant  in  retrospection 
than  those  uf  long  pedestrian  excursions,  in  company  with 
two  near  neighbour^  numbered  still  among  the  few  surviv- 
ing fiienda  who  have  not  changed  their  condoct  towards 
me  during  the  chance  and  change  to  which  I  have  been 
subjected— I  mean  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr  J.  0. 
Colquhonn.  Dissimilar  as  were  the  members  of  this  petU 
comiU,  there  was,  at  all  events,  one  point  on  which  we  quite 
agreed — namely,  in  a  hearty  liking  for  long  walks  out  of  town, 
reckless  whether  the  season  was  that  of  wintry  storms  or 
summer  sunshine.  Numberless  were  the  subjects  broached 
in  these  rambles,  and  numberless  as  the  changes  in  Dr 
Brewstet^s  kaleidoscope,  the  lights  and  shades  which  thsj 
assnmed  under  our  desultory  discussions.  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's researches  in  literature  generally,  but  especially  in  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  had  already  been  almost  unprecedented, 
and  I  suppose  have  continued  to  progress  up  to  the  present 
date.  But  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  (if  such  they 
could  he  called)  were  somewhat  eccentric,  for  according  to 
him,  all  that  might  now  be  projected  had  already  been;  there 
was  mutation  without  any  real  progress.  In  his  estimation, 
the  (hdteaiuo  en  Espagm  of  which  I  dreamed  had  woefully 
little  chance.  They  were  scarcely  allowed  to  have  their  poor 
transitory  being  among  the  clouds.  It  was  impossible  to 
table  any  literary  plan  which  he  did  not  immediately  smother 
by  numberless  references  and  citations,  to  show  how  much 
had  been  already  done  towards  it  without  efifect^  his  purpose 
seemin^y  bemg  to  evince  that  nothing  of  any  real  importance 
could  be  effected.  In  realily,  perhaps,  his  object  was  very 
different  At  aU  events,  the  consequences  were  very  pleasant 

*  Mr  Geoige  Moir'a  notes. 
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and  profitable;  for  by  a  meircilefls  application  of  the  pnnciple 
of  contradiction  (Sai9  dea  W%der$prtteh$),  topics  religioiu, 
political,  ethical,  and  testhetical,  were  discussed  and  investi- 
gated in  a  manner  of  which  otherwise  there  wonld  have  been 

no  chance.  Many  animated  debates  yet  linger  on  my  remem- 
brance, of  wliich  the  objective  matter  was  too  serious  to  be 
fitted  for  these  hasty  pages.  I  think  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was  (and  perhaps  is)  as  much  inclined  as  the  late  Malcolm 
lAing  to  nse  the  said  principle  of  contradiction— ^is  being 
necessary  towards  the  conclusions  of  logic  as  well  as  of  mathe- 
matics. In  those  days,  having  leisnie  time,  he  derived  mnch 
amusement  from  the  prevalent  rage  at  Edinburgh  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and,  for  pastime,  he  entered 
into  a  series  of  experiments,  measurements,  and  dissections, 
to  prove  how  erroneous  were  their  dicta,  I  remember  how 
heartily  he  was  diverted  one  morning,  when,  on  comparing 
Voltaire's  head  with  mine,  he  found  by  his  craniometrical 
process  that  the  stupid  dolt,  who  never  uttered  a  hm  md  in 
his  life,  nevertheless  possessed  a  bump  of  wit  much  more  pro- 
wmc^  than  that  of  the  far-famed  Frenchman."* 

Tlie  following  reminiscences  by  anotlier  of  Sir  William's 
associates  at  this  period  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The 
name  of  Thomas  Carlyle  is  identified,  more  than  that  of  any 
man  now  living,  with  the  best  and  freshest  intellectual  and 
moral  influences  of  the  last  thirty-five  years.  And  amid  cer> 
tain  outward  di£forences  of  form,  there  may  be  tnused  a  real 
unity  in  the  characters  and  life-aims  of  Hamilton  and  Carlyle. 
Both  stand  out  in  the  history  of  those  past  years  conspicuous 
for  fervour,  simplicity  of  purpose,  noble -Iieartedness,  and  a 
resolute  adherence  to  their  respective  self-chosen,  somewhat 
isolated,  tracks  of  thought  and  conviction; — sustained  alike 
by  the  unwavering  belief  that^  whatever  the  world  around 
them  might  think,  the  best  thing  for  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
absolute  worth— the  absolute  inconvertibility  with  any  other 
earthly  good — of  a  love  of  trutii  as  truth,  in  thought  and  action. 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Litexaiy  Veteran,  vol  iii.  p.  93-95. 
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"  I  hten  in  mj  memory  nothing  tliat  is  worth  recording 
about  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  pleasant  as  all  my  recollections 

of  him  are,  they  cover  but  a  small  space,  and  that  not  in  the 
conspicuous  or  famous  portion  of  his  life ;  and  can  have  no- 
thing new  to  those  that  had  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance 
with  him.    Here,  nevertheless,  they  are,  tales  quales. 

"  Well  onward  in  my  student-life  at  Edinburgh — think  it 
may  haye  been  in  1819  or  1820 — I  used  to  pass>  most  morn- 
ings, on  my  way  coUege-ward,  by  the  east  side  of  St  Andrew 
Square,  and  a  certain  alley  or  short  cut  thereabouts  called 
OahrieVs  Road,  which  led  out  to  the  very  end  of  Trinces 
Street,  directly  opposite  the  North  Bridge — close  hy  the  place 
which  afterwards  became  famous  as  Ambroses  Taveni.  Both 
Gabriel  and  Ambrose,  I  find,  are  now  abolished,  and  the 
locality  not  recognisable;  but  doubtless  many  remember  it 
for  one  reason  or  another,  as  I  do  for  the  following. 

Somewhere  in  Gabriel's  Bead,  there  looked  out  on  me, 
from  the  Princes  Street  or  St  David  Street  side,*  a  back 
window  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  handsome  enough  house; 
window  which  had  no  curtains ;  and  visible  on  the  sill  of  it 
were  a  quantity  of  books  lying  about,  gilt  quartos  and  con- 
spicuous volumes*  several  of  them ; — evidently  the  sitting  room 
and  working  room  of  a  studious  man,  whose  lot,  in  this  safe 
seclusion,  I  viewed  with  a  certain  loyal  respect  '  Has  a  fine 
silent  neighbourhood,'  thought  I;  'a  fine  north  light,  and 
wishes  to  save  it  all.'  Inhabitant  within  I  never  noticed  by 
any  other  symptom;  but  from  my  comrades  soon  learned 
whose  house  and  place  of  study  thia  was. 

"  Tlie  name  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  I  had  before  heard ; 
but  this  was  the  first  time  he  appeared  definitely  before 
my  memory  or  imagmation;  in  which  his  place  was  per- 
manent thenceforth.  A  man  of  good  birth,  I  was  told, 
though  of  small  fortune^  who  had  deep  fiumlties  and  an 
insatiable  appetite  f<»  wise  knowledge;  was  titularly  an 

*  There  ia  an  inaccTirncy  here  inspecting  the  locally  of  tii«  hoQM.  At  this 
period  Sir  William  was  living  in  Howe  Street. 
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advocate  hen,  but  had  no  piaetic6^  nor  aou^^t  any;  had 
gatheied  his  modest  means  thxifialy  ti^her,  and  sat  down 
here,  with  his  mother  and  sister  (cousin,  I  believe,  it  really 

was),  and  his  ample  store  of  books ;  frankly  renouncing  all 
lower  ambitions,  and  indeed  all  ambitions  together,  except 
what  I  well  recognised  to  be  the  highest  and  one  real  ambi- 
tion in  this  dark  ambiguous  world.  A  man  honourable  to 
me,  a  man  lovingly  enviable;  to  whom,  in  silence,  I  heartily 
bade  good  speed.  It  was  also  an  interesting  oironmstance^ 
which  did  not  fidl  of  mention,  that  his  ancestor,  Hamilton  of 
Preston,  was  leader  of  the  Cameronians  at  Bothwell  Brig, 
and  had  stood  by  the  Covenant  and  Cause  of  Scotland  in  that 
old  time  and  form.  '  This  baronetcy,  if  carried  forward  on 
those  principles,  may  well  enough  be  poor,'  thought  I ;  *  and 
beautifully  well  may  it  issue  in  such  a  Hamilton  as  this  one 
aims  to  be^  still  piously  bearing  aloft,  on  the  new  terms,  his 
Qod's-Banner  intrepidly  against  the  World  and  the  Devil  1 ' 

"  It  was  years  after  this,  perhaps  four  or  five,  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  any  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir  William ; 
his  figure  on  the  street  had  become  familiar,  but  I  forget,  too, 
when  this  was  first  pointed  out  to  me ;  and  cannot  recollect 
even  when  I  first  came  to  speech  with  him,  wliich  must  have 
been  by  accident  and  his  own  voluntary  favour,  on  some  slight 
occasion,  probably  at  TAe  Advooataf  Library,  which  was  my 
principal  or  almost  sole  literaxy  resource  (lastiog  thanks  to  O, 
alone  of  Scottish  institutions  t)  in  those  obstructed,  neglectful, 
and  grimly-forbidding  years.  Perhaps  it  was  in  1824  or  1825. 
I  recollect  right  well  the  bright  affable  manners  of  Sir  William, 
radiant  with  frank  kindliness,  honest  humanity,  and  intelli- 
gence ready  to  help  ;  and  how  completely  prepossessing  they 
were.  A  fine  firm  figure  of  middle  height ;  one  of  the  finest 
cheerfully-serious  human  faces,  of  square,  solid,  and  yet  rather 
aquiUne  l^pe ;  a  little  marked  with  smallpox— maiked»  not 
deformed,  but  rather  the  reverse*  (like  a  rock  rough-hewn, 

*  Til  is  impreitioii  is  not  correct.    Hit  William's  iiscs  liad  no  marks  of 

smallpox. 
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not  spoiled  by  polishing) ;  and  a  pair  of  the  beaatifullest 
Idndly-beaming  hazel  eyes^  well  open,  and  eyeiy  now  and 
then  with  a  lambem^  of  smiling  fiie  in  them»  which  I  always 
remember  as  if  with  trust  and  gratitude.   Our  conversation 

did  not  amount  to  much,  in  those  times ;  mainly  about  Ger- 
man books,  pliilosophies  and  persons,  it  is  like;  and  niy 
usual  place  of  abode  was  in  the  country  then.  Letter  to  \iim, 
or  from,  I  do  not  recollect  there  was  ever  any ;  though  there 
might  well  enough  have  been,  had  either  of  us  been  prone 
that  way. 

**  In  the  end  of  1826  I  came  to  live  in  Edinbnigh  under 

circumstances  new  and  ever  memorable  to  me :  from  then  till 
the  spring  of  1828 — and,  still  more,  once  again  in  1832-33, 
■svhon  I  had  brought  my  little  household  to  Edinburgli  fur  the 
winter — ^must  have  been  the  chief  times  of  personal  intercourse 
between  tis.  I  recollect  hearing  much  more  of  him,  in  1826 
and  onward,  than  formerly:  to  what  depths  he  hsd  gone  in 
study  and  philosophy;  of  his  simple^  independent^  meditatiTe 
habits,  ruggedly  athletio  modes  of  ezeretse,  fondness  for  his 
big  dog,  &c.  &C. :  everybody  seemed  to  speak  of  him  with 
favour,  those  of  his  immediate  acquaintance  uniformly  with 
affectionate  respect. 

"  I  did  not  witness,  much  less  share  in,  any  of  his  swimming 
or  other  athletic  prowesses.  I  have  once  or  twice  been  on 
long  walks  with  him  in  the  Edinburgh  environs,  oftenest  with 
some  other  oompanioo,  or  perhaps  even  two,  whom  he  had 
found  vigorous  and  worthy :  pleasant  walks  and  abundantly 
enlivened  with  speech  from  Sir  William.  He  was  willing  to 
talk  of  any  humanly-interesting  subject ;  and  threw  out  sound 
observations  upon  any  topic  started  :  if  left  to  his  own  choice, 
he  circled  and  gravitated,  naturally,  into  subjects  that  were 
his  own,  and  were  habitually  occupying  him ;— of  which,  I 
can  still  remember  animal  magnetism  and  the  German  revival 
of  it^  not  yet  known  of  in  Ei^and,  was  one  that  frequently 
turned  up.  Mesmer  and  his '  four  Academicians^'  he  assursd 
us,  had  not  been  the  finale  of  that  matter;  that  it  was  a 
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matter  tending  into  lealitieB  &r  deeper  and  more  intricate 
than  had  been  supposed ;— of  which,  for  the  rest^  he  did  not 
seem  to  augur  much  good,  hnt  rather  folly  and  mischiefl 
Craniology,  too,  he  had  been  examining;  but  freely  allowed 

us  to  reckon  that  an  extremely  ii^iioniiit  story.  On  German 
bibliography  and  authors,  esjtecially  of  the  learned  kind — 
Erasmus,  liuhuken,  Ulrich  von  Hutten — he  could  descant 
copiously,  and  liked  to  be  inquired  of.  On  Kant,  Held,  and 
the  metaphysicians,  Geiman  and  other,  though  there  was 
such  abundance  to  have  said,  he  did  not  often  speak;  but 
politely  abstained  rather,  when  not  expressly  celled  on. 

**He  was  finely  social  and  human,  in  these  walks  or  in- 
terviews. Honesty,  frankness,  friendly  voracity,  courageous 
trust  in  humanity  and  in  you,  were  charmingly  visible.  His 
talk  was  forcible,  copious,  discursive,  careless  rather  than 
otherwise;  and,  on  abstruse  topics,  I  observed,  was  apt  to 
become  embroiled  and  xevelly,  much  less  perspicuous  and 
elucidatiye  than  with  a  little  deliberation  he  could  have  made 
it.  'The  feet  is,'  he  would  often  say:  and  then  plunging  into 
new  circuitous  depths  and  distinctions,  again  on  a  new  grand, 
'The  fact  is,'  and  still  again, — till  what  the  essential  'fact' 
might  be  was  not  a  little  obscure  to  you.  He  evidently  had 
not  been  engaged  in  speakii^r/  these  tluDgd,  but  only  in  think- 
ing them,  for  his  own  behoof,  not  yours.  By  lucid  questioning 
you  could  get  lucidity  from  him  on  any  topic.  Nowhere  did 
he  give  you  the  least  notion  of  his  not  understanding  the 
thing  himself;  but  it  lay  like  an  unwinnowed  threshing-floor, 
the  corn-grains,  the  natural  chaff,  and  somewhat  even  of  the 
straw,  still  unseparated  there.  This  sometimes  Mould  befall, 
not  only  when  the  meaning  itself  Avas  delicate  or  abstruse,  but 
also  if  several  were  listening,  and  he  doubted  whether  they 
eould  understand.  On  solid  realistic  points  he  was  abun- 
dantly luminous;  promptitude,  solid  sense,  free-flowing  intel- 
ligibility slways  the  characteristics.  The  tones  of  his  voice 
were  themselves  attractive,  physiognomic  of  the  man:  a 
strong,  carelessly-melodious,  tenor  voice,  the  sound  of  it  he- 
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tokening  serionanefls  and  cheerftOness ;  occasionally  sometiiing 

of  slightly  Temonstrative  was  in  the  undertones,  indicating, 
well  in  the  background,  possibilities  of  virtuous  Mrath  and 
tire;  seldom  anything  of  laughter,  of  levity  never  anything: 
thoroughly  a  sehous,  cheerful,  sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with 
looks  coiresponding.  In  dialogue,  liBce  to  face,  with  one  he 
tnuted,  his  speech,  both  voice  and  words,  was  still  more  en- 
gaging ;  Indd,  free,  peranasive,  with  a  bell-like  hamony,  and 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  bright  eyes,  a  beaming  smile,  which 
was  the  crown  and  seal  of  all  to  you. 

"In  the  winter  1832-33,  Captain  TIamilton,  Sir  William's 
brother,  was  likewise  resident  in  Edinbui'gh  ;  a  pleasant,  very 
courteous,  and  intelligently-talking  man,  enduring,  in  a  cheery 
military  humour,  hia  old  Peninsular  hurts,  and  printing  his 
Peninsular  and  other  books.  At  his  house  I  have  been  of 
literary  parties, — of  one,  at  least,  which  I  still  remember  in 
an  indistinct  but  agreeable  way.  Of  a  similar  party  at  Sir 
Williani's  I  have  a  still  brighter  recollection,  and  of  his  fine 
nobly  simple  ways  there;  especially  of  one  little  radiancy  (his 
look  and  his  smile  the  now  memorable  part  of  it)  privately 
addressed  to  myself  on  the  mode  of  supping  I  had  selected ; 
supper  of  one  excellent  and  excellently-boiled  potato^  of  hit 
axe,  with  salt  for  seasoning, — at  an  epoch  when  excellent 
potatoes  yet  were.  This  evening  was  altogether  pleasant^  the 
talk  lively  and  amusing:  the  Ca]>tain,  I  remember,  quizzed 
me,  and  obliquely  his  brother,  in  a  gay  good-natured  tone  on 
Goethe's  *  I^st  "Will':  the  other  Edinburgh  figures  I  have 
entirely  forgotten,  except  a  Mr  *  *  *,  newspaj^er  editor, 
author  of  some  book  on  the  Highlands,  whom  I  otherwise 
knew  by  eight  and  rumour  (called  at  that  time  '  Captain 
dond'  from  his  occasionally  &bulous  turn),  and  who  died  not 
long  after. 

**  I  think,  though  he  stood  so  high  in  my  esteem  as  a  man 

of  intellect  and  knowledge,  I  had  yet  read  nothing  by  Sir 
William,  nor  indeed  did  I  ever  read  anything  considerable  of 
what  has  sent  his  name  over  the  world ; — having  years  before, 
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for  good  leasQiu  of  my  own,  lenounced  all  meta})liysical  atady 
or  inquiry,  and  ceased  altogether  (as  a  master  phrases  it)  to 
'  think  about  thinking.'  One  evening  I  recollect  listening  to 
a  paper  on  Phrenology,  read  by  him  in  the  Royal  Society; 
m  deliberate  examination  and  refutation  of  that  self-^yled 
science.  The  meeting  was  veiy  much  larger  than  usual ;  and 
sat  in  the  deepest  silence  and  attention,  and,  as  it  gradually 
appeared,  appioval  and  assent  My  own  private  assent^  I 
know,  was  complete ;  I  only  wished  the  snlject  had  been  more 
important  or  more  dubious  to  ma  The  argument,  grounded 
on  cerebral  anatomy  (osteology),  philosophy,  and  human 
sense,  I  remember,  went  on  in  the  true  style  of  vires  acquirit ; 
and  the  ciowmng  finish  of  it  was  this :  '  Here  are  two  skulls ' 
(px  rather,  here  were,  for  the  experiment  was  bnt  reported  to 
ns),  'two  noteworthy  sknlls ;  let  ns  careftdly  make  trial  and 
comparison  of  them.  One  is  the  skull  of  a  Malay  robber  and 
cnt-throat,  who  ended  by  murdering  his  mistress  and  getting 
hanged ;  skull  sent  me  by  so-and-so '  (some  principal  official 
at  Penang) ;  '  the  other  is  George  "Buchanan's  skull,  preserved 
in  the  University  here.  One  is  presumably  a  very  bad  speci- 
men of  a  nation  reckoned  morally  and  intellectually  bad ;  the 
other  a  veiy  good,  of  a  nation  which  surely  reckons  itself 
good.  One  is  probably  among  the  best  of  mankind,  tiie  otber 
among  the  worst  Let  us  take  our  callipeis,  and  measure  them 
bump  after  bump.  Bump  of  beneyolence  is  so-and-so,  hump 
of  ideality, — and  in  result,  adding  all,  and  balancing  all,  your 
callipers  declare  the  Malay  to  transcend  in  goodness  the 
Buchanan,  by  such  and  such  a  cii)her  of  inches.  A  better 
man,  in  intellect  and  heart,  that  Malay,  if  there  be  truth  in 
arithmetic  and  these  callipeis  of  yours  I  *  AVhich  latter  im- 
plement»  it  seemed  to  me,  was  finally  closed  and  done  for.  I 
said  to  Sir  William  next  time  we  met, '  Were  I  in  your  place 
I  would  decline  to  say  another  word  on  that  subject.  Malay 
cut-throat  versus  Buchanan  \  explain  me  that ;  till  then  I  say 
nothing.' 

"In  April  1833  we  left  Edinhuigh;  next  year  went  to 
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London;  and  I  think  Sir  William  and  I  never  met  again. 
For  the  next  thirty  and  odd  years  I  rarely  came  to  Edinburgh, 

and  then  only  in  transit,  and  usually  at  a  season  when  all  my 
friends  (of  whom  he  surely  was  anionj^  the  chief  there)  were 
out  of  town.  From  time  to  time  tliere  passed  little  mementos 
between  ns;  sometimes  accidental,  unintentional,  and  of  a 
mnte  nature,  which  to  me  were  veiy  precious,  from  a  fellow- 
soldier  whom  I  took  to  be  on  the  same  side  with  me,  and 
always  well  assured  of  my  regard  as  I  was  of  hi&  In  Fife 
once  or  twice  I  heard  with  regret  that  his  health  was  failing ; 
once  that  he  had  been  lately  within  reach  of  where  I  now 
was,  but  had  left  and  was  gone.  We  were  to  meet  in  this 
world  no  more." 

*«CiinasA,  ISA  Mwwy  1868." 

Tb»  following  characteristic  letter  from  Mr  Carlyle  to  Sir 
WiDiam  was  written  shortly  after  the  date  at  which  these  per- 
sonal reminiscences  terminate 

6  GUAT  Chstnk  Row,  Cheuia,  Loaixnr, 

Mt  dbab  Sn, — ^The  hope  of  ever  seeing  you  at  Ciajgenpnttock 
has  now  'vanished  into  the  infinite  limba  We  have  broken  up  our 
ekl  wtttoment,  and,  after  tumult  enough,  foimed  a  new  one  here, 
under  ^tub  most  oppoeite  conditions.  From  the  ever-silent  whinstones 
of  ITithsdele  to  the  mud-iattling  parements  of  FiccadiUy  there  is 
but  a  step.  I  feel  it  the  strangest  transition;  but  one  uses  himself 
to  all. 

Oar  upholsterers,  with  all  their  rubbish  and  clippings,  are  at  length 
handsomely  swept  out  of  doors.  I  hare  got  my  little  book-press 
set  up^  my  table  fixed  firm  in  its  place,  and  sit  here  awaiting  what 
time  and  I,  in  our  questionable  wrestle,  shall  make  out  between  us. 
The  house  pleases  us  much ;  it  is  in  the  remnant  of  genuine  old  Dutch- 
looking  Chelsea;  looks  out  mainly  into  trees.  We  might  see  at 
half  a  mile's  distance  Bolingbroke's  Battersea ;  could  shoot  a  gon 
into  Smollett's  old  house  (at  this  very  time  getting  pulled  down), 
where  he  wrote  '  Count  Fathom,'  and  was  wont  every  Saturday  to 
dine  a  company  of  hungry  authors,  and  then  set  them  fighting 
together.  Don  Salteio's  oofiee-house  still  looks  as  brisk  as  in  Steele's 
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time ;  Nell  Owynn's  'boudoir,  itiU  lieaiii^  hat  namo,  hu  become  a 
gin-temple,  not  inappfopriately;  in  fine,  EraamiiB  lodged  with  More 
(they  Bay)  in  a  spot  not  five  hundred  yards  from  this.  We  m 
encompassed  with  a  doud  of  witnesses,  good,  bad,  indifferent 

Of  London  itself  I  must  not  begin  to  speak.  I  wish  yon  would 
come  and  look  at  it  with  me.  Theie  is  a  spare  bed  here,  ample 
room  and  verge  enough ;  and,  for  welcome,  I  wish  you  would  under- 
stand that  to  be  for  you  infallible  nt  all  times. 

literature  seems  dying  of  thin  diet  and  flatulence,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  near  dead  as  I  had  calculated.  In  all  human  thin<^  there 
is  the  strangest  vitality.  Who  knows  how  long  even  booicaeUing 
may  lasti  Ever,  too,  among  these  mad  Maelstroms  swims  some 
little  cni^ket  tliat  will  not  sink.    Qod  mend  it ! 

Mrs  *  *  *  often  speaks  of  you,  but  seems  to  have  no  reoeut 
news.  She  has  got  much  deeper  into  the  vortex  than  when  I  fwiw 
her  last ;  dines  with  (.'hancelloi's ;  seems  to  ^it  homttled  all  day  with 
the  sound  of  door-knockers  and  carriage-wheels,  and  the  melody  of 
drawing-room  commonplace,  perennial  as  that  of  the  spheres:  for 
the  rest,  a  most  lovable  loving  woman,  to  whom  I  could  wish  a 
better  element. 

There  is  some  uncertain  talk  hero  about  founding  a  new  periodi- 
cal, on  another  than  the  bil)liopolic  princij)le,  witli  intent  to  show 
Liberalism  under  a  better  than  its  present  rather  sooty  and  ginshop 
aspect.  I  was  asked  whether  your  co-oj)eration  might  be  possible, 
I  an.swcred,  Possible.  If  it  go  on,  you  will  let  me  write  to  you 
farther  about  it. 

Me-anwhile,  I  am  actually  g'ling  to  write  a  book,  and  perbajis 
publish  a  booklet  already  written  :  the  former  is  my  enterprise  till 
perhaps  spring  next.    Wish  nie  well  through  it. 

Will  you  ever  send  me  a  sheet  of  Edinburgh  news?  It  were 
ffery  welcome  from  your  hand.  Pray  tell  Moir  also  where  I  am,  and 
give  my  hearty  love  to  him.  Think  kindly  of  me ;  there  are  few  in 
Scotland  I  wish  it  more  from. 

With  kind  regards  to  Laily  Hamilton,  in  which  my  wife,  were  she 
here  at  the  moment,  would  cordially  unite,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir 
William,  yours  most  faithfully,  T.  Carlylk. 

Captain  Hamilton,  who  had  married  in  1820,  lived,  dming 
the  years  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  at  least  in  winter,  in 

Edinburgh  or  its  neighbourhood.  Sir  William  was  nmch 
with  his  brother  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a 
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person  of  very  pleasing  manners  and  accomplishments.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton  resided  for  several  summers  at  Chiefswood, 
a  villa  near  Melrose,  on  the  Abbotslord  property,  which  lie 
rented  from  Lockhart,  and  where  his  intercourse  with  Scott 
was  Yeiy  constant  Sir  William  would  occasionally  make  a 
ndd  on  Chiefewood,  along  with  one  or  two  friends.  "  On  one 
occasion,"  says  Mr  Qeoige  Moir,  **  Sir  'William  and  I  started 
from  Edinburgh  in  company  with  Gillies,  who  left  us  at 
Abbotsford,  his  object  being,  I  believe,  to  try  to  enlist  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  a  contributor  to  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly 
lieview,*  which  had  just  been  started  under  the  auspices 
of  Gillies  as  editor.  We  went  on  to  Chiefswood,  and  I  was 
charmed  with  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  the  place.  Before 
dinner  we  walked  to  Melrose  Abbey,  where  Sir  William 
pointed  out  to  me  the  inscription  which  so  deeply  interested 
Washington  Irving,  *  Here  lies  the  race  of  the  House  of  Tair.' 
Sir  William  sympathised  with  the  feelings  of  the  accom- 
plished American  on  the  subject." 

It  was  at  Chiefswood  that  the  greater  part  of '  The  Life  and 
Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton'  was  written.  It  appeared  in 
1827,  and  was  most  fovourably  received.  The  sketches  of 
college,  military,  and  civic  life  are  drawn  with  great  vividness. 
The  portraiture,  in  particular,  of  former  Glasgow  manners,  is, 
whether  overdrawn  or  not,  one  of  the  raciest  bits  of  writing 
in  tlie  language.  "  Witli  little  of  plot  —  for  it  pursues  the 
desultory  ramblings  of  military  life  through  various  climes — 
it  possesses  a  wonderful  truth  and  reality,  great  skill  in  tlie 
observation  and  portraiture  of  original  character,  and  a  pecu* 
liar  charm  of  style,  blending  freshness  of  movement  with 
classic  delicaqr  and  grace."*  Another  work, '  Annals  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaign,'  appeared  in  1829. 

In  1829  Captain  Hamilton  went  to  Italy,  where  his  wife 
died  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  then  visittd  America,  and 
the  result  of  the  observations  made  in  his  travels  was  given 

*  Notio*  of  Gaptain  Hamilton  in  *  Bhckwood's  Migwrine,*  Febnuiy  1848, 
qndanlood  to  be  ^  Mr  QaoigB  Moir. 
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to  the  world  in  '  Men  and  Mannera  in  America^'  which  was 

published  in  1833.  Its  author  had  anything  but  sympathy 
with  either  the  manners  or  the  government  of  the  Americans, 
and  is  occasionally  exceedingly  caustic.  "  Of  this  work,"  says 
Mr  Moir,*  "one  French  and  two  German  translations  have 
already  appeared, — a  work  eminently  characterised  by  a  tone 
of  gentlemanly  feeliiig,  sagaeions  obsenration,  just  views  of 
national  character  and  institutions  and  their  reciprocal  infln- 
ence;  and  by  tolerant  criticism." 

Though  Sir  William  had  hitherto  published  nothing,  his 
reputation  for  wide  and  varied  learning  was  now  well  estab- 
lished in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  amplitude  of  his  attainments 
was  only  equalled  by  the  generosity  with  which  he  imparted 
his  stores  to  all  comers.  His  readiness  to  aid  the  humblest 
seeker  in  any  department  of  leaming,  and  that  in  the  simplest 
and  most  nnassnming  manner,  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  features  of  the  man.  When  con- 
sulted by  any  one — be  he  friend  or  stranger — on  a  literary, 
historical,  or  philosophical  point,  for  the  subject  mattered  little, 
such  applications  found  him  always  prepared ;  "  nor,"  as  Mr 
Be  Quincey  remarlu,  "did  it  seem  to  make  any  difference 
whether  it  were  the  erudition  of  words  or  things  that  wie 
needed."  His  friend^,  indeed,  looked  upon  him  as  a  kind  of 
living  encyclopffidia»  to  whom  resort  might  at  any  time  be 
made  for  information  on  any  subject,  literary,  philosophical, 
or  theological.  If  the  books  he  recommended  for  reference 
were  not  readily  to  be  obtained,  his  own  copies  were  at  once 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  applicant  One  would  have  ima- 
gined that  a  knowledge  of  £tru8can  Idstory  and  antiquities 
was  tolerably  wide  of  his  range ;  yet  we  find  Mrs  Hamilton 
Qiay  saying »~"I  went  to  the  great  scholar  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, believing,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  would  ridicule  the 
undertaking  [the  proposed  History  of  Etruria],  and,  in  the 
second,  that  he  would  not  give  himself  trouble  upon  a  woman's 
account  I  iteceived  from  him  the  most  cordial  greeting  and 
•  BiMkwood't  lI^uiM,  Felitiuay  184S. 
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the  most  careful  attention.  He  asked  me  many  questions  as 
from  an  equal  to  an  equal,  and  then  said  that  he  would  think 
the  matter  over  and  give  me  his  advice.  Upon  a  second  inter- 
view lie  pointed  out  to  me  how  mnch  the  knowledge  upon  so 
obacnie  a  snlject  mnst  he  inferential,  derived  from  hints  in 
Latin  or  Greek  history — from  the  evidence  of  Etroscan  oom« 
merce,  coins,  relics — or  from  words  and  customs  adopted  from 
other  nations  or  imported  to  them ;  and  then  he  recommended 
to  me  several  historical  and  critical  works,  all  German,  and 
all  of  which  he  lent  me.  Tliis  he  continued  to  do  for  a  series 
of  years,  placing  his  rich  library  at  my  disposal  ...  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  flattered  I  felt  at  the  enconxagement 
of  my  nndertaking  hy  such  a  man.  Without  his  help  I  do 
not  think  that  I  conld  have  pursued  ii" 

A  literary  consultation  was  the  occasioh  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  warm  and  lifelong  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  Sir  William  and  Mr  George  Moir.  In  1824  Mr 
Moir,  then  a  young  man  preparing  to  pass  advocate,  was 
engaged  on  an  article  for  the  'Edinburgh  Beview'  on  the 
ancient  hallad  poetiy  of  Spain,  and  was  encouraged  hy  a 
mutual  friend,  Mr  Thomson  of  Banchoiy,  to  apply  to  Sir 
William  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  numerous 
hooks  that  had  appeared  in  Germany  in  reference  to  it.  It  was 
arranged  that  Mr  Moir  should  meet  Sir  William  one  morning 
at  the  Advocates'  Library.  "  I  confess,"  says  Mr  Moir,  "  the 
interview  appeared  to  me  beforehand  rather  a  formidable  one. 
I  had  heard  of  Sir  William's  almost  unequalled  examination 
at  Oxfoid,  and  of  his  univenal  erudition  hoth  in  phOosophy 
and  languages.  There  was  something  also  in  his  appearance 
which  had  powerfrdly  impressed  me.  When  in  repose,  indeed, 
his  look  was  somewhat  stem.  The  massive  though  well-cut 
features,  the  firm,  compressed  mouth,  and  the  eagle-looking 
eye,  of  which  the  whole  pupil  was  visible,  created  a  feeling 
akin  to  awe.  But  in  proportion  to  this  apparent  sternness 
was  the  charm  of  his  smile,  and  of  his  whole  manner  when 
animated.  To  myself  he  was  most  indulgent;  and  I  had  not 
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been  ten  minutes  in  hln  company  when  my  anxiety  vanished, 

and  I  felt  an  assurance  that,  however  little  1  might  deserve 
it,  we  were  destined  to  become  not  merely  acquaintances  Tmt 
friends — an  assurance  which  I  rejoice  to  think  was  verified 
by  the  event.  He  not  only  took  a  warm  interest  in  my 
leview,  bat«  as  I  did  not  then  nnderstand  German,  explained 
to  me  the  meaning  of  passages  in  the  Gennan  works  bearing 
on  the  snbject" 

When  Mr  Moir,  some  years  later,  was  engaged  on  his  trans- 
lation of  Wallenstcin,  Sir  William  kindly  "revised  and  cor- 
rected the  sheets  witli  as  mucli  patience  and  care  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own  composition,  till  the  illness  of  his  mother 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  task  when  nearly  completed.  Hia 
advice  always  was :  translate  as  UteraUy  as  possible — avoid 
periphrastic  expression;  even  roughness  is  better  than  any 
departure  from  the  originsL"* 

To  consult  Sir  William  about  a  book  that  was  meditated 
wa«  frequently  easier  than  to  follow  his  advice  or  meet  his 
criticisms.  His  friend  Archdeacon  Sinclair  was  preparing  a 
work  on  Episcopacy  (afterwards  published  in  1830).  He  con- 
sulted Sir  William  on  the  subject.  "When  I  had  explained 
to  him,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  "my  line  of  argument,  he 
said:  'Besides  the  ordinary  English  authorities  on  Episco- 
pacy,  you  must  get  Petavius  on  the  one  side,  and  Salmasius 
and  David  Blondel  on  the  other.  To  read  Blondel's  treatise 
"De  Sententia  HieronjTni,"  in  some  few  hundred  closely- 
printed  pages  of  dry  Latin,  will  make  no  bad  beginning. 
When  you  think  you  can  refute  Blondel,  bring  your  essay  to 
me  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  iV  Some  time  elapsed,"  o(m- 
tinues'the  Archdeacon,  ''before  I  had  sufficiently  executed 
the  prescribed  task,  to  be  ready  for  the  proposed  argumen- 
tation. At  length,  however,  having  satisfied  myself,  T  spent 
two  evenings  in  Manor  Place,  reading  my  e.ssay  and  hearing 
all  his  conmients  and  objections.  The  result  was  that  I  had 
no  small  difficulty  in  devising  fresh  arguments  and  collect- 
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ing  fresh  autlioiities.  Bat  I  made  my  hue  of  operaiioiiB 
more  secure." 

The  kind  of  impression  which  he  made  on  educated  for- 
eigners, many  of  whom  came  to  visit  him  even  before  his 
contributions  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  made  him  generally 
known  abroad,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  notice  of 
him  by  l>r  Albert  You  Scheel,  Gentlemaa  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  King  of  Prussia^  who  met  him  in  Edinbuig^  in  1827 : — 

"  I  most  say  it  gave  me  eonsidemUe  surprise  to  meet  in 
Scotland  a  gentleman  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  peculiar 
talents  and  acquirements.  '  Can  any  kind  of  genius  or  ac- 
quirement be  surprising  in  the  country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? ' 
you  will  ask.  ...  Of  a  high  order  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
talents  are,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  Scottish ;  they  are  fed  and 
matured  and  exercised  on  Scottish  objects^  and  most  ccmir 
monly  applied  to  them.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Bom  in  Scothind,  but  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  prosecuting  his  studies  on  his  joum^  on  the 
Coatiuent,  he  has  collected  a  greater  store  of  knowledge  than 
most  men  I  ever  met  with  either  in  Great  Britain  or  else- 
where. His  reading  is  immense,  for  he  has  considered  no 
branch  of  science  entirely  foreign  to  his  pursuits,  and  his 
memory  is  admirable.  He  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  first 
classical  scholars  living  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  few 
now  living  in  that  country  who  in  Germany  would  be  con* 
sidered  as  eminent  ones.  With  a  singularly  good  taste  and 
choice  he  has  studied  our  own  literature,  and  he  is  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  all  that  there  is  best  and  most  solid  in 
it,  and,  in  particular,  with  our  most  eminent  philosophers.  He 
perhaps  is  the  only  Briton  who  can  claim  any  acquaintance 
with  them  at  alL  After  such  a  description  you  will  conceive 
that  my  surprise  at  meeting  with  such  a  gentleman  in  Scot- 
land was  not  ill  founded.  His  views  are  bold,  comprehensive, 
original,  like  those  of  a  German,  yet  his  judgment  clear,  and 
his  discourse  refined,  like  that  of  an  Englishman.  Every 
respectable  German  who  arrives  in  Edinburgh  has  a  home  in 
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bis  house,  and  even  in  mteUectval  rtspeota  he  heie  feels  him- 
adfathoma"* 
In  Jannaiy  1827  Sir  William's  mother  died.  His  home 

had  always  been  under  his  mother's  roof,  and  since  1815  they 
had  lived  together  in  Edinburgh.  The  home-circle,  with  his 
mother  as  the  principal  figure,  had  been  one  that  well  suited 
him,  and  round  which  his  affections  had  gathered  nvith  a 
peculiar  tenaoify  and  interest.  £een  student  as  he  was,  he 
conld  neyer  at  any  time  bear  a  solitaiy  life.  An  outlet  in 
the  higher  regions  of  abstract  thought  was  a  necessitj  of 
his  nature,  and  here  he  was  indifferent  to  the  sympathy  of 
his  fellows — the  more  remote,  indeed,  from  the  ordinary  beat 
and  from  commonplace  interests  was  the  line  of  inquiry',  the 
more  thorough  was  his  intellectual  ei\joyment  But  the  deep 
social  nature  of  the  man  yearned  for  perpetual  companionship 
and  sympathy  in  piacticallife;  and  eren  in  his  studies  he  liked 
to  be  with  his  home-cirele»  and  to  have  its  members  aiding 
him  in  the  mechanical  subsidis  of  fetching  books  or  copying, 
and  performing  the  nnmerons  offices  which  affection  finds  to 
do  for  the  assiduous  scholar  Avho  chances  to  be  both  rever- 
enced for  his  power  and  loved  for  his  gentleness.  With  the 
breaking  up  of  his  home-circle  there  was  a  severance  of  the 
quiet  continuity  of  his  past  life.  To  a  nature  like  his— so 
truly  social^  and  at  the  same  time  so  keenly  sensitive,  with 
little  self-dependence,  moreover,  or  tact  in  matters  of  practical 
routine,  and  accustomed  to  lean  on  others  in  this  particular, 
«— the  blow  he  now  experienced  was  a  very  severe  one — for  a 
time,  indeed,  overwhelming.  The  two  years  that  immediately 
followed  his  mother's  death  were  doubtless  the  unhappy  period 
of  his  life.  Writing  of  himself  at  this  time  he  says 

[^9  dai$,  iNf  pnMfy  May  1827.] 

Things  hero  go  on  as  usual.  I  feel  the  horrors  of  solitude  with 
daily-increasing  bitterness.  I  suppose  I  will  get  accustomed  to  my 
fate  by  degrees,  at  last  ...  I  dine  at  General  Cuniughame's 
to-day,  and  was  last  night  at  Mrs  Fitzmatuicc's  to  a  dance.    I  shall 

*  Beise  ia  Qran  BriUaiu«a  im  Sommer,  1827.    Berlia,  1829. 
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get  ^[mte  gay  again,  for  I  cannot  feel  happy  by  myself;  and  all  ia 
melancholy  in  its  associations  about  me  in  this  honse.  .  .  . 
Tom  and  Annette  go  off  at  the  beginning  u£  next  week  for  Chieia- 
wood.   I  aball  tlien  be  far  more  forlom. 

16  Orkat  Knro  Stbkxt,  Sd  June  18S7. 

Once  dining  out  was  the  greatest  of  all  bores  ;  now  it  is  a  refiigo 
from  the  recollection  of  happy  days,  and  the  sad  contrast  of  the 
present  with  the  past. 

So  gnatly  was  be  proetnted  by  bis  motbei^s  deatb  tbai 
for  some  time  be  appeals  to  baye  been  witboat  eneigy  or 
epiiit  to  make  any  exertion.   Contnuy  to  bis  nsnal  meibodical 

habits,  he  even  neglected  to  return  his  books  to  their  shelves, 
or  to  keep  them  in  any  sort  of  order.  The  result  was,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  emigration  from  room  to  room 
of  the  house ;  for  an  accumulation  of  confusion  ensued  in  one 
apartment,  fiom  wbicb  be  ooold  free  bimself  only  by  taking 
refiige  in  another.  This  in  like  manner  was  abandoned  wben 
it  bad  reacbed  a  similar  state  of  disorder.  At  length  be 
establisbed  bimself  in  a  large  room  in  the  upper  stoiy  of  the 
house,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  opposite  coast  and  of 
the  Fifesliire  hills.  lie  thought  it  less  dismal  than  any  of 
the  usual  sitting-rooms,  associated  as  they  were  in  his  mind 
with  more  cheerful  days.  In  the  following  year  (1828)  be 
renurred  to  a  smaller  bouse  in  Manor  Place,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  1839.  Mr  De  Quincey,  who  was  in 
Edinbuigb  at  this  period,  used  kindly  to  break  in  on  Sir 
William's  evening  solitude,  accompanied  generally  by  bis 
eldest  son  and  daughter,  children  of  about  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age.  AVhile  the  two  philosophers  discoursed  till  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  the  two  children  would  be  lying  asleep 
on  a  chair. 

Two  yean  after  his  mothei's  death— on  the  31st  March 
1829 — Sir  William  married  bis  cousin.  Miss  MaishaU,  who, 
as  has  been  noticed,  bad  been  an  inmate  of  his  mother's 

family  during  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life.  On  this  event 
the  character  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  in  many  respects  the 
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moulding  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  man,  turned  in  a  way  and 
to  an  extent  which  those  only  who  knew  husband  and  wife 
can  understand.  From  the  first,  Lady  Hamilton's  devotion  to 
her  husband's  interests  was  untiring,  and  her  identification 

with  his  work  complete.   Her  rare  practical  ability  was  her 
husband's  never-failing  ally.    This  was  shown  m -a -^iuiiaii--^ 
^uiliiincc  and  counsel,  in  the  womanly  tact^whirh  cTrrrl-itivftd- 
ik^jKay  tluougU  diffiettkiea  where  mi^rp.  iatolligoffuu  is  balHedr- 
aad  in  the  extent  to  which  she  reUeved  her  husband  of  the 
practical  concerns  that  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  fallen 
to  him,  but  for  the  details  of  which  he  lacked  patience  and 
capacity.   To  the  labour  Involved  in  this  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  her  position,  which  she  admirably  fulfilled,  was 
added  the  nearly  constant  work  of  amanuensis  to  her  husband  ; 
for  there  was  hardly,  even  from  the  first,  anything  of  im- 
portance that  Sir  William  wrote  that  had  not  also  to  be 
copied  by  Lady  Hamilton,  (^e  number  of  pages  in  her  hand- 
writing— filled  with  abstruse  metaphysical  matter,  original 
and  quoted,  and  bristling  with  propositional  and  syllogistic 
formulas— that  are  still  preserved,  is  perfectly  marvellous. 
Ever}'thing  that  was  sent  to  the  press,  and  all  the  coui-ses  of 
lectures,  were  wTitten  by  her  either  to  dictation  or  from  a 
copy?)  This  work  she  did  in  the  truest  spirit  of  love  and 
devotion.    She  had  a  power,  moreover,  of  keeping  her  hus- 
band up  to  what  he  had  to  do.   She  contended  wisely  against 
a  sort  of  eneigetic  indolence  which  characterised  him,  and 
which,  while  he  was  always  labouring,  made  him  apt  to  put 
aside  the  task  actually  before  him,  sometimes  diverted  by 
subjects  of  inquiry  suggested  in  the  course  of  stmly  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  .sonietinies  discouraged  by  the  difticulty  of 
reducing  to  order  the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  he 
had  accumulated  in  connection  with  it.    Then  lier  resolute 
and  cheerful  disposition  sustained  uid  refieshed  him,  and 
never  more  so  than  when,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life,  his  bodily  strength  was  broken,  and  his  spirit^  thoqgh 
languid,  yet  ceased  not  from  mental  toil  The  truth  is,  that 
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Sir  WHliaia's  maniage,  his  comparatiTelj  limited  ciTcam- 

stancea,  and  the  character  of  his  wife,  supplied  to  a  nature 
that  would  have  been  contented  to  spend  its  mighty  energies 
in  work  that  brought  no  reward  but  in  the  doing  of  it,  and 
that  might  never  have  been  made  publicly  known  or  available, 
the  practical  foice  and  impulse  which  enabled  him  to  accom*  - 
pliah  what  he  actually  did  in  literature  and  philoeophjr^ It 
was  this  influence,  without  doubt>  which  saved  him  from  utter 
abeoiption  in  his  world  of  rare,  noble,  and  elevated,  but  ever- 
increasingly  unattainable  ideals.  But  for  it  the  serene  sea 
of  abstract  thouglit  might  have  held  him  becalmed  for  life, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  utterance  and  dehnite  knowledge 
of  his  conclusions,  the  world  might  have  been  left  to  au 
ignorant  and  mysterious  wondering  about  the  unprofitable 
scholar. 
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C»NTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW:  1829-18S8. 

PERIOD  ATTER  MARRIAGE — FRIENDS — PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  CHARACTER- 
mica — SDINBUROB  BKVIEW  AND  ITS  VKW  EDITOR — riRST  ABTICLB 
OOHIBDUnD  to  fHI  BBYIBW,  OH  TBM  'OOUBS  DK  rHUXMOrEXB'  OF 
M.  OOUSDf— aSHEBAL  ADf  AND  OHABAOTBB  OF  THE  OOHtBIBUTIOH — 

M.  oovtn's  mwBMtnt  a  the  Aursoft— ooknkfovdbiob  BWWMUi 

COUSIN  AND  HAMIIffOK— ABnOLI  OH  PERCEPTION— LETtB  OP  THE 

AUTHOR  REGARDINO  IT  TO  M.  COUSIN — ARTICLES  ON  LOGIC — ON  THE 
*  EPISTOL^  OnSCCRORUM  VIRORUM  ' — ON  THE  STATE  OK  THE  ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  1831 — SUBSEQUENT  ARTICLES  —  ON  OXFORD  —  OX 
RIGHT  OF  DISSENTERS  TO  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  ENGLISH  CNIV£IU>IT1KS 
—OH  FAXBOHAOB  AHD  SUPBBIHTHRDlBOl  OF  UHIVHBSimB  OSHUr 
ALLY— IBlIiUHHCB  OH  FUBUO  OPIHIOH  OF  ABTIOLM  OH  OZFOBD 
— lOBD  BADHOB  AHD  BIl  KUt  TB  TBI  H0U81  OF  L0BD9— OXFOBD 
OOmOMiOH  OF  1860— OSfmOHnB  of  bit.  S.  B.  JOBHIOH,  BHT.  A. 
P.  STANLEY,  REV.  T.  D.  MAURICE — ARTICLE  ON  THE  PATRONAGE  AND 
SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  UNIVERSITIES — ITS  INFLUENCE — FURTHER 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  REVIEW — REVIEW  OF  COUSIN  ON  GERMAN 
SCHOOLS— ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS  —  LETTER  OF  MR  NAPIER 
— MADX  80UCIT0R  TO  TEINO  COURT— LETTER  FROM  PROFMOB 
MTUIB— FHTBIOLOOICAL  BXPBBI1IXB1& 

After  their  marriage  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  lived 
for  some  years  in  Manor  Place — a  sunny,  pleasant  row  of 
houses,  then  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  Edinburgh,  which 
looked  into  the  grounds  of  the  old  manor-house  of  Coates,  and 
lifoxded  easy  acceBS  to  the  countiy.  Sir  William's  quiet 
rtudent-lifo  and  habits  continued  as  before.  The  great  pro- 
blem of  keeping  his  books  and  papers  in  order,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  himself  had  given  up  in  despair,  was  now  grap- 
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pled  with  in  a  highly  piactical,  eneigetic  tuHuxm,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  following : — 

"Before  his  brother  and  sist(^r-in-law  left  to\vn,  in  1828/' 
says  Lady  Hamilton,  "  tliey  assisted  Sir  William  to  remove  his 
libiaiy,  and  settle  himself  in  his  house  in  Manor  Place.  But 
the  arranging  of  the  books  was  a  matter  in  which  no  one 
could  give  him  much  help,  and  to  himself  it  was  a  very 
tedious  ocoapation,  both  because  it  leqiiiied  a  gieat  effort  to 
set  himself  to  the  labour,  and  because  he  was  very  apt,  when 
about  to  place  a  book  on  the  shelf,  to  open  it,  and,  being  at- 
tracted by  something  on  which  his  eye  lighted,  to  continue  its 
perusal  (frequently  standing  all  the  while  on  the  steps  of  the 
ladder)  ;  and  thus  the  work  of  putting  the  library  in  order,  being 
often  interrupted,  advanced  very  slowly.  His  young  friends, 
Itecis  and  John  Bussell,  who  often  tried  to  assist  Sir  William 
in  putting  his  books  in  the  shelves,  used  to  describe  the  pro- 
gress made,  after  perhaps  several  hours  had  been  devoted  to 
the  work,  as  so  small  as  to  be  altogether  without  effect  in 
diminishing  the  confusion  —  *for  either  Sir  William  begins 
to  read,  or  he  tells  us  about  the  author,  which  again  leads 
to  his  speaking  of  something  else,  till  it  is  time  for  us  to 
leavfr' 

"This  being  the  state  of  matters  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Hbrary,  when  we  arrived  at  home  after  our  mar- 
riage (1829)  I  found  the  house  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder  (as, 
indeed,  I  had  been  warned  would  be  the  case);  and  for  the  first 
week  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set  energetically  about 
the  business  of  reducing  the  confusion.  As  soon,  however, 
as  some  progress  became  visible,  and  room  after  room  began 
to  assume  a  more  comfortable  appearance,  Sir  William— who 
was  essentially  orderly,  and,  in  particular,  liked  to  have  his 
library  well  arranged— now  relieved  from  despair,  worked 
diligently  at  placing  the  books  on  the  shelves.  They  were  all 
minutely  classified  and  arranged  according  to  size  and  sub- 
jects. The  progress  of  the  work  was  often  retarded  by  books 
requiring  to  be  mended,  or  washed,  or  varnished. 
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"When  we  retained  to  King  Street  in  1839,  the  same 
labour  in  arrangiiig  the  library  had,  of  course,  to  be  repeated, 

and  on  a  larj^er  scale,  the  books  having  become  much  more 
niinieroiis  in  the  interval.  After  their  removal  from  the  one 
house  to  the  otlier  had  been  accomplished,  they  lay  for  a 
long  time  piled  up  in  confusion  ^vhile  the  bookcases  were 
being  prepared  for  their  reception.  This  was  a  task  after  Sir 
William's  own  heart,  and  he  entered  into  it  eon  amm.  He 
superintended  in  general,  and  planned  the  arrangement  of 
cases  such  as  would  best  suit  the  economy  of  the  library. 
There  were  a  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  shelves,  which  were  of  liis  devising ;  and  all 
such  work  as  fastening  on  cui  taius  to  protect  the  books,  he 
executed  with  his  own  hand,  after  a  very  elaborate  fashion. 

"It  may  be  noticed,  generally,  that  with  Sir  William  every 
fit  of  hard  study  was  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  manual  work,  both 
by  way  of  relaxation  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  dne  ar- 
rangement of  the  MSS.  which  had  come  into  being." 

Aa  his  friends  ^Ir  Eiddell  and  Mr  Colquhouu  resided  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Manor  Place,  they  were  much 
with  him.  A  walk  on  Sunday  afternoons  with  Mr  Colquhoun 
was  a  regular  practice  for  many  years.  In  this  they  were 
frequently  joined  by  Mr  George  Moir  and  Captain  Hamilton, 
who,  both  before  and  after  his  visit  to  America  in  1830  and 
1831,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Edinburgh,  generally  living 
in  his  brother's  house. 

A  walk  into  the  country  was  frequently  with  Sir  William 
a  means  of  relief  after  intense  and  long-continued  study.  On 
these  occasions  he  liked  to  have  a  companion,  but  tlie  con- 
versation was  usually  rather  scanty,  at  least  on  his  part— the 
toon  of  thou^t  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  continuing 
apparently  to  occupy  him.  The  truth  is,  it  was  rather  his 
way  when  on  a  walk  with  the  more  intimate  of  his  firiends,  to 
set  them  off  on  their  respective  hobbies — it  might  be  gene- 
alogy or  mesmerism — while  he  himself,  though  putting  in  his 
word  now  and  then,  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  thoughts. 
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He  would  then  be  seen  walking  oonsideiably  in  advance,  or 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ftom  his  companion — per- 
haps repeat  ing  aloud  to  liimsclf  some  CI  reek,  Lcatiii,  or  Kiig- 
lish  verses,  quite  unconscious  of  wliat  he  was  sounding  forth. 
Some  lady  friends  who  often  met  Sir  William  and  his  com- 
panion retumiog  in  this  fashion  from  their  stroll,  would  natur- 
ally enough  ask  whether  the  two  had  had  a  quarrel 

Sir  William's  friendship  with  the  late  Bev.  Dr  Welsh  com* 
menced  when  the  latter,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  University,  settled  in  Edinburgh  in 
1831,  as  it  liappened,  close  to  Manor  Place.  Tliey  had  not 
known  each  other  before  this  time  ;  and  on  two  of  Sir 
William's  strong  points — Dv  Brown  and  Phrenolog)' — they 
were  entirely  at  variance.  But  the  intimacy  of  Lady  Ham- 
ilton and  Mrs  Welsh,  and  the  genial  nature  and  refined  in- 
tellect of  Dr  Welsh,  soon  drew  Sir  William  to  him.  Ihey 
became  veiy  warm  friends,  esteeming  each  other  highly,  and, 
with  all  their  differences  of  opinion,  taking  constant  pleasure 
in  each  other's  society.  Mr  Leonard  Horner  and  his  family 
spent  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  a  most  agreeable 
addition  to  the  little  coterie  of  friends  among  whom  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Hamilton  found  themselves  settled  in  Manor 
Place.  About  this  time  also,  Mr  J.  W.  Semple,  the  translator 
of  Kant's '  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,'  Mr  J.  H  Burton,  Mr  George 
Moir,  and  Mr  Patrick  Fraser  1'}  tier,  were  frequent  visitors  at 
^lanor  Place.  Mr  Ferrier,  tlieu  a  young  man,  was  first  at- 
tracted towards  Sir  AVilliam  at  this  period,  and  soon  came  to 
be  very  intimate  with  him. 

At  this  period  Sir  William  mixed  a  good  deal  in  society,  in 
which  he  took  real  pleasure  when  it  was  not  merely  formaL 
He  had  no  pretensions  to  shine  as  a  talker— in  Uct,  would 
have  despised  such  a  r4le.  Whether  he  spoke  much  de- 
pended on  a  subject  being  started  In  which  he  felt  an  interest 
Then  he  l>ecame  animated  and  Uiu  nt.  If  a  question  were 
asked  him  and  he  were  in  the  vein,  he  would  pour  forth  a 
Stream  of  information — one  thing  suggesting  another,  and 
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calling  forth  the  wonderfolly  compiehennye  and  minute 
knowledge  whioh  he  had  stoied  on  ahnost  eveiy  anbjeet  of 

his  reading. 

He  (lid  not  by  any  means  accommodate  himself  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  company ;  but  rather  took  delight 
in  ronning  atilt  against  them  in  a  good-humoured  way.  He 
had  great  pleasnre  in  stating  and  defending  some  paradox 
or  startling  opinion  (of  whioh  he  would  perhaps  afterwards 
make  a  joke),  not  hecanae  it  exactly  represented  his  own 
opinion,  but  sometimes  merely  for  the  sake  of  argunent^ 
and  more  frequently  with  the  wish  to  uphold  the  unpopular 
side  of  a  question  under  discussion.  The  prevailing  opinion 
on  a  subject,  when  strongly  put,  had  a  tendency  to  aronse 
in  him  a  feeling  of  opposition,  which  led  him  to  present  quite 
as  strongly  that  side  of  the  case  which  he  thought  uniiurfy 
dealt  with  or  overlooked.  As  might  haye  been  expected,  in 
Edinburgh  society  these  noyd  opinions  frequently  related  to 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  topics.  "He  was  exceedingly 
jealous,"  says  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  "  lest  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  the  opinions  of  Eoman  Catholics,  Neologists,  and 
other  parties  opposed  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  would 
firequentiy  demand.  What  have  you  to  say  to  tins  argument 
of  Dr  '^^^seman  ?  or  to  that  quotation  from  Semler,  Paolus,  or 
Wegscheidert" 

It  was,  however,  in  a  limited  circle  of  friends — above  all,  in 
a  two-handed  discussion — that  his  social  character  and  con- 
versational powers  were  fully  displayed.  A  certain  natural 
diffidence  and  reserve  disappeared,  and  he  spoke  freely,  at  least 
before  his  illness  had  impaired  his  power  of  utterance.  Owing 
to  his  wonderful  range  of  reading,  few  topics  could  be  started 
witii  which  he  was  unacquainted ;  and  on  subjects  in  which 
he  took  a  special  interest  his  talk  was  fluent,  copious,  and 
impetuous.  So  thorough  and  accurate  was  his  reading,  that 
he  was  a  match  for  most  men  even  on  subjects  which  they 
had  made  matter  of  special  study.  We  have  already  seen 
how  he  suipriaed  Dr  Pair  on  the  J>octor's  chosen  theme  of 
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MbdiBm  Latin  Foetiy.  The  foUowing  is  a  oaee  of  a  similar 
kind: — Shorfly  befoxe  Dr  Abeioiombie  published  the  second 
editiim  of  his  'Intellectaal  Powers/  Sir  George  Sinclair  in* 

vited  him  aud  Sir  William  to  dinner.  "There  was  no  other 
company,"  says  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  who  was  present,  "  and  the 
Doctor  naturally  related  to  us  all  the  anecdotes  of  insanity, 
spectral  illusions,  vast  powers  of  memory,  &c.,  which  he  was 
about  to  introduce  in  the  next  edition  of  his  book.  He  added 
other  interesting  illustrations;  and,  under  the  eiroumstanoes* 
might  have  been  expected  to  enjoy  a  numopoly  of  the  conver- 
sation. But  Sir  William  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  a  mere 
listener.  On  the  contrary,  throughout  the  evening,  he  was 
ready  to  exchange  anecdote  for  anecdote,  and  illustration  for 
illustration,  as  if  he  had  been  studiously  preparing  himself  for 
the  occasion." 

At  another  time  he  would  astonish  a  controversial  opponent 
the  extent^  readiness,  and  aptness  of  his  leferenoea  to  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  To  excursions  into  this 

province  he  was  through  life  addicted ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  theological  opinions,  espe- 
cially in  the  less-trodden  departments,  was  very  considerable. 
In  Scotland,  certainly,  he  was  entitled  to  rank  as  a  learned 
theologian.  Quotations  from  fathers  and  Councils  came  so 
Ireelyin  the  course  of  a  debate,  tiiat  these  might  almost  appear 
to  have  been  his  special  study.  The  period  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  was  a  choice  morceaUf  and  he  was  always  ready  to  mu* 
shal  his  authorities  at  a  moment's  notica 

There  was  frequently  in  his  manner  of  conversation  an  au- 
thoiitativeness  which  amounted  to  dogmatism.  This,  however, 
was  so  obviously  the  natural  outcome  of  the  strength  and 
honesfyof  the  man,  and  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  that  it 
did  not  offend.  Open,  straightforward,  and  generous,  he  spoke 
his  opinions  and  feelings  strongly,  because  he  thought  and  felt 
strongly.  And  no  one  was  mm  ready  than  he  to  acknowledge 
his  ignorance  on  a  point  to  which  he  had  not  given  his  attention. 

The  following  sketch  from  the  pen  of  the  authoress  of  the 
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picture  of  him,  as  he  appealed  in  a  congenial  cirde;,  while  still 
in  his  vigofons  pvime 

"  I  first  saw  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  a  small  party  about 
the  year  1832.  His  name  was  already  celebrated  all  over 
Europe  as  one  of  the  greatest  metapliysicians  ever  produced 
by  metaphysical  Scotland  ;  and  therefore  I  was  aware  of  the 
mental  standing  of  the  illustrious  guest  whom  1  was  about 
to  meet.  Presently  he  entered  the  room,  and  he  was  in 
my  eyes  the  handsomest  and  grandest  figure  there— tall  of 
stature  and  strongly  built»  with  a  laige,  noble-looking  head,  a 
firm  month,  and  magnificent  black  eyes.  His  brow  was  mas- 
sive and  heavy,  producing  upon  me  something  of  the  same 
ellect  a.s  Walter  Scott's  when  perfectly  quiet.  His  mouth,  too, 
had  a  little  touch  of  satire  and  severity  about  it  which  some- 
times held  me  in  awe ;  but  all  the  severity  and  all  the  heavi- 
ness vanished  when  once  he  began  to  speak,  dispelled  by  the 
fire  of  his  eye  and  the  kindliness  of  his  smQe.  I  never  en- 
joyed an  evening  more,  from  the  perfect  ease  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Sir  William's  language  was  fluent,  his  manner  ener- 
getic, and  his  humour  irresistible.  I  laughed  heartily  at  the 
fun  of  the  great  lion  of  the  evening,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
that  be  struck  me  at  first  as  solemn  and  imposing. // 


*'  It  shows  how  deep  must  have  been  the  impression  then 
made  upon  me^  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  lam  aUe 
to  recall  the  two  leading  topics  of  that  evening^s  conversation — 
the  heresies  of  Edward  Irving,  and  the  questionable  reality  of 

mesmerism.  In  connection  witli  the  former  I  well  remember 
the  animation  wliich  Sir  William  declared,  '  There  is 

no  great  and  voluminous  theological  author  whatever  out  of 
whose  works  you  may  not  substantiate  any  heresy  yon  please, 
if  yon  will  only  separate  eztEaots  fiwm  their  context^  and  both 
ftom  your  knowledge  of  the  man's  pdnciples  and  character.' 
The  other  discussion,  that  about  mesmerism,  interssted  me 
extremely.  The  subject,  as  in  any  degree  a  serious  one,  was 
new  to  me,  and  X  expected  to  hear  Sir  W^illiam  dismiss  it  with 
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oontempt  Quite  the  leTene.  ''What  mesmerism  is,'  he 
said,  'I  do  not  know;  hut  iheie  is  a  lealitj  in  it  which 
deserves  for  more  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  leodved 
at  the  hands  of  men  of  8c!ettc&   It  appears  to  he  a  phase  of 

the  imagination,  or  an  influence  upon  the  nerves,  so  subtle 
and  so  powerful  txs  for  the  time  to  absorb  and  overcome  every 
mental  power.  In  the  strength  of  its  illusions  it  has  all  the 
force  of  madness,  without  in  any  way  leading  to  it  And  it 
seems  only  to  affect  certain  constitutions;  for  thou^  multi- 
tudes are  amenahile  to  it^  multitudes  axe  not.  Nervous  people 
are  more  liable  than  others,  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  them,  and  some  very  nervous  people  are  not  impressible  at 
alL  It  is  rife  at  tliis  moment  in  Germany,  and  a  very  curi- 
ous book  has  recently  been  published  upon  it,  called  "  Die 
Sehenn  von  Prevorst,"*  by  Dr  Kemer,  a  man  of  high  repu- 
tation amongst  his  brethren,  and  of  unblemished  honour.' 


In  aU  the  intercourse  I  ever  had  with  Sir  William  Hamil- 


ton,** adds  Mrs  Gray,  "  his  kindness*  Ids  simplicity,  and  his  . 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  his  own  superiority,  were  the 
leading  characteristic&    I  knew  his  supereminence,  but  I 


Sir  William,  with  all  his  multifarious  reading  and  thinking, 
had  as  yet  given  none  of  the  results  of  his  reflection  to  the 
world.  The  truth  ia,  that  although,  under  compulsion,  he  could 
write  with  great  rapidity,  he  took  up  his  pen  with  the  utmost 
lelnctanc^  and  required  an  outward  stimulus  to  engage  him  in 
composition.  This  peculiarity  had  been  for  some  time  matter 
of  regret  to  his  friends.  A  sufficient  inducement  was  now,  how- 
ever, to  come  into  play,  arising  partly  from  the  need  which  he 
felt,  after  his  marriage,  of  doing  something  to  add  to  his  limited 
income,  but  still  more  from  the  very  strong  pressure  put  upon 
him  by  the  new  editor  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  Professor 
Maevey  Napier.  Mr  Napier  had  horn  early  life  been  distin- 
gdshed  l^the  interest  which  he  took  in  questions  of  specula- 
tive  philosophy ;  and  now  that  he  occupied  the  position  of  editor 

*  Stuttgart,  1829.   A  tnmsUtiou  by  Mrs  Crowe  appeared  in  1845. 
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of  the  '  Review/  he  sought  at  once  to  gratify  his  own  taste  and 
to  do  justice  to  subjects  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
too  much  neglected  in  that  leading  peiiodicaL  He  accordingly 
applied  to  his  ftiend  Hamilton  fior  a  philosophical  article,  to 
appear  in  the  first  nnmber  of  the  '  Bevkm*  under  his  editoT^ 
ship.  The  snbjeet  suggested  was  the  introdnctory  book  of  the 
'  Cours  de  Philosophic} '  of  M.  Cousin,  then  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
brilliant  career  as  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Lettei-s  at  Paris, 
and  the  head  of  the  new  philosophical  movement  in  France 
which,  inspired  from  Scotland,  had  begun  early  in  the  century 
under  the  aospioes  of  Degeiando  and  laromigni^ie^  and  been 
snstained  by  Boyer  Collard  and  Jouffioy.  Sir  WiUiam,  as  he 
tells  ns,  personally  felt  aveise  from  the  task.  "  I  was  not  un- 
aware," he  says,  "that  a  disenssion  of  the  leading  doctrine  of 
ttie  book  would  prove  unintelligible  not  only  to  '  the  general 
reader,'  but,  with  few  exco})tions,  to  our  British  metapliysi- 
cians  at  large.  But,  moreover,  I  was  still  farther  disinclined  to 
the  undertaking,  because  it  would  behove  me  to  come  forward 
in  overt  opposition  to  a  certain  theoiy,  which,  however  power- 
fully advocated,  I  felt  altogether  unable  to  admit ;  whilst  its 
author,  M.  Cousin,  was  a  philosopher  for  whose  genius  and 
character  I  already  had  the  warmest  admiration — an  admiration 
which  every  succeeding  year  has  only  augmented,  justified, 
and  confirmed.  .  .  .  Mr  Napier,  however,  was  resolute  ;  it 
was  the  first  number  of  the  '  Eevicw '  imder  his  direction ;  and 
the  ctiticism  was  hastily  written."  *  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
afterwards  fiunous  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned,—the  fixBt  of  a  series  of  contributions  to  the '  Edinbuigh 
Beview,'  which,  for  force  and  keenness  of  dialectic,  depth  of 
thought,  and  extent  of  learning,  have  not  in  this  century  been 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  writings  on  the  subjects  to  which 
they  refer.  Mr  Napier  showed  both  enlightenment  and  firm- 
ness in  encouraging  the  author  of  those  articles  to  their  com- 
position; and  when,  some  seven  yean  afterwards^  their  merits 
began  to  be  recognised  even  in  this  oountiy,  and  testimonies 

*  Disennioiu,  p.  I. 
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came  iu  from  men  of  high  name  on  the  Continent — where  from 
the  first  tliey  were  duly  appreciated — the  courageous  editor 
had  his  reward.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  writing  to  Sir  William 
in  1836»  "  that  I  have  a  sort  of  selfish  joy  in  this  splendid 
approbation  of  those  papers  which  I  have  been  instnimental 
in  diawing  forth  from  yon,  and  for  the  doing  of  which  I  have 
been  bUoned  by  tiioee  who  should  have  known  better  what 
a  jonmal  like  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview '  owes  to  science  and 
the  world/' 

If  we  except  the  earnest  and  impassioned  but  fragmentary 
utteiances  of  Coleridge,  the  review  of  Cousin,  whtten  thirty- 
nine  years  ago,  was  the  first  indication  that  any  one  in  Britain 
had  become  aware  of  the  true  import  of  the  highest  philosophi- 
cal thought  of  this  centuiy.  The '  Critique  of  tlie  Pure  Beason' 
(1781)  had  revolutionised  intellectnal  philosophy,  and  the  best 
minds  of  Germany  had  long  been  at  work  on  tlie  great  ques- 
tion of  the  analysis  of  human  knowledge  and  its  metaphysical 
bearings,  ere  in  England  men  knew  aught  of  the  movement, 
or  had  risen  above  vague  and  assumptive  theories  about  serwo- 
tUrn  and  ataoeioHon,  which  leave  the  whole  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  tiiong^t  and  knowledge  at  the  veiy  threshold,  and 
serve  only  to  delude  people  with  the  belief  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  when  it  is  not  even  reached.  For  some  time 
immediately  preceding  tlie  review  of  Cousin  there  had  been 
imported  into  Scotland,  with  much  rhetorical  adornment  but 
little  genuine  earnestness,  the  leading  doctrines  of  this  super- 
ficial psychology,  which  really  avoided  the  deeper  logical  and 
metaphysical  questions.  Beid  and  Stewart^  indeed,  recognised 
otheor  elements  in  knowledge  than  those  allowed  by  the  sensa- 
tional school,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  firmer  meta- 
physical doctrine  regarding  the  three  great  objects  of  inquiry 
— Man,  the  World,  and  God.  But  both  philosophers  were 
in  the  main  merely  observ^ational  and  psychological.  Their 
great  merit  lay  in  a  resolute  opposition  to  all  attempts  at 
CQDStmcting  a  theory  of  reality  deductively  out  of  notions  or 
assumptions,  such  as  had  been  constantly  made  by  metaphy  si- 
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cians  ftom  Descartes  down^Tds.    But  the  anti-dednetive 

reactionary  impulse  which  characterised  them  led  to  an  ex- 
cessive deference  for  what  was  called  the  Inductive  Method 
of  studying  mental  philosophy ;  but  which  with  them  really 
meant  the  leilective  observation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
with  little  attempt  at  finding  their  genesis,  even  when  this  was 
possible.  They  were  thus  moie  leadj  to  accept  a  fSeust  of  mind 
as  a  whole,  and  to  point  to  it  as  not  having  been  previously 
or  adequately  recognised,  than  to  seek  to  analyse  it  into  its 
simpler  elements,  or  even  to  sum  up  a  scries  of  phenomena  in 
a  higher  generalisation.  Questions  to  which  an  obscrx  ational 
study  of  the  mind  naturally  leads  were  thus  left  unsolved ;  yet 
some  theoiy  of  these  was  needed  to  give  the  inductive  method 
completeness.  If,  as  the  Scottish  thinkers  maintained,  all  true 
philosophy  is  restricted  to  experience,  or  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  matter,  with  the  dim  inferences  or  suggestions  which 
these  necessitate,  and  all  comprehensive  deductive  theories  of 
the  world  and  Deity  are  impossible,  we  might  naturally  have 
expected  some  attempt  on  their  part  to  ground  this  doctrine  on 
a  thorough-going  analysis  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  our  powers 
of  knowing.  But  this,  in  any  real  or  systematic  way,  they  did 
not  essay.  Their  philosophy,  therefore^  had  nothing  truly 
valid  to  oppose  to  the  pretensions  of  absolntist  or  deductive 
theories  of  being,  for  it  had  never  marked  out  the  true  limits  of 
knowledge,  or  determined  the  question  of  the  conceivableness 
of  infinite  as  opposed  to  finite  reality.  Now,  what  Hamilton 
set  himself  to  do  in  his  review  of  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  was 
to  grapple  with  this  point — in  other  words,  to  show,  from  the 
essential  nature  and  conditions  of  human  knowledge^  that  a 
science  of  other  than  finite  or  phenomenal  rsality  is  impossible, 
and,  consequently,  that  deductive  theories  of  the  univeise^ 
founded  on  a  conception  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  higher  than 
experience — call  it  Infinite  or  Absolute,  or  the  Intinito-absolute 
— are  ah  initio  illegitimate  and  delusive.  The  attempt  was 
made  in  the  spirit  of  Kant;  the  analysis  of  the  conditions 
of  thought  on  which  it  proceeds  is  in  the  main  Kantian ; 
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and  it  may  be  deflcribed  aa  a  canying  oiit»  with  important 
modificationa  and  conoctiona*  of  principles  which  were  for  the 
first  time  annonnced  in  the  Critical  philosophy.   This  waa 

a  line  of  thought  new  to  British  speculation  ;  the  style  and 
phraseology  of  the  article  were  unlike  anything  that  had  be- 
fore appeared  in  our  philosophical  literature ;  and  the  solution 
of  the  profound  questions  opened  np  carried  with  it  moral 
and  theol<^ical  consequences  of  the  most  important  kind. 
" In  this  conntry^"  we  find  the  author  saying  "the  reasonings 
were^  of  course,  not  understood,  and  naturally,  for  a  season, 
declared  incomprehensible."  The  exceedingly  condensed  and 
abstract  style  of  the  essay,  tlie  usual  absence  of  sympathy  with 
such  discussions,  and  tlie  want  of  ac(juaintance  on  tlie  part  of 
the  reading  public  with  the  writings  of  Kant,  or  with  the  course 
of  Continental  speculation  that  Howed  from  the  '  Kritik,'  were 
the  causes  that  so  few  men  in  Britain  at  the  time  were  able 
to  giaap  the  full  purport  of  the  discussion.  The  same  causes 
are  still,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  force ;  and  in  as  far  aa  their 
influence  is  now  less  than  it  was  thirty-nine  years  ago,  this  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  interest  awakened  by  Hamilton's 
Essay,  and  to  the  growth  of  a  specuhitive  taste  which  it  and 
his  other  writings  have  helped  materially  to  foster.* 

On  the  Continent  the  review,  immediately  on  its  publication, 
was  recognised  and  proclaimed,  both  by  those  who  agreed  with 
its  conclusions  and  by  those  who  difibred  ftom  them,  aa  the 
work  of  a  powerM  thinker— of  one  entitled  to  be  regarded  aa 
occupying  a  foremost  place  among  the  originators  of  the  spec- 
ulative impulses  of  the  time;  and  it  was  speedily  translated 
into  French  and  Italian.  But  by  no  one  was  the  merit  of 
the  essay  more  fully  recognised  than  by  M.  Cousin  himself, 
whoae  main  philosophical  doctrine  waa  passed  through  so 
scorching  a  fire  of  criticisnt  A  literary  firiend  of  M.  Cousin, 
Kr  Austin,  the  distinguished  jurist^  had  informed  him  that 
the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,'  then  just  published,  contained  "  a 
bitter  attack  "  on  him.  M.  Cousin  wrote  in  reply : — "  How 
*  On  the  Beriew  of  Cousin  a«e  Note  A. 
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could  an  Englishman  ap[)iove  of  a  French  work,  especially  a 
work  of  philosophy,  and  still  more  of  speoulatiTe  philoso- 
phy? I  was  therefore  prepared  for  an  article  more  than 
severe  on  the  part  of  tiie '  Edinburgh  Beview/  and  said  so  to 
one  of  my  English  friends.  He  has  read  it — ^this  terrible 
article !  and  from  what  be  UAh  mo,  I  conclude  that  it  is  veiy 
polite  towards  me,  personally,  and  written  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  cause.  One  extract  from  it,  which  I  have  received, 
has  singularly  struck  me.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  an 
individual  beyond  the  Channel  capable  of  interesting  himself 
so  deeply  in  metaphysics,  and  I  regard  this  article  as  an  ex- 
cellent augury  for  philosophy  in  England.  I  am  therefore 
thankful  to  the  author,  and  wish  he  knew  it.  Ton  will  please 
me  by  information  as  to  his  true  name,  fur  it  is  here  doubted 
whether  you  are  correct  in  the  person  you  have  mentioned  as 
the  writer ;  and  I  request  of  you  on  this  point  all  the  informa- 
tion you  may  be  able  to  collect.  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  his 
objections  to  my  doctrine;  but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  profoundly  studied  and  perfectly  understood  m&  I 
should  wish  him  to  read  my  Lectures  of  1829,  tiie  second 
volume  of  which  contains  ten  lectures  on  Locke,  which  might 
interest  an  Englishman."  After  having  read  the  article  and 
learned  tlie  author's  name,  he  says: — "  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
article  has  arrived,  and  I  have  read  it  It  is  a  masterpiece. 
.  .  .  Mr  Brougham  has  good  reason  to  speak  of  it  highly. 
For  my  part,  I  have  done  the  same  here,  and  I  affirm  that 
the  article  is  so  excellent  that  there  cannot  be  fifty  persons 
in  Ens^d  competent  to  understand  it  It  is  truly  to  be 
regretted  that  such  talents  have  not  produced  morei  Ton 
seem  to  speak  to  me  of  other  articles  from  the  same  hand. 
Where  are  these  articles,  and  what  are  they  ?  .  .  .  I  shall 
send  M.  Hamilton  my '  Examen  dc  Locke,'  and  wish  that  some 
partisan  of  I^x  ke  would  be  reused  to  answer  it"  Subsequently 
he  says : — "  The  information  you  are  to  send  me  regarding  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  and  his  writings  is  expected  with  so  much  the 
more  impatience  as  I  wish  to  push  my  chivalry  towards  him 
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to  the  point  of  having  his  article  translated;  and  a  fsw  lines 
on  the  writings,  age,  employments,  and  conrse  of  life  of  the 
author  would  suitably  accompany  this  translatiotL" 

M.  Cousin's  chivalrous  interest  in  his  critic,  thus  awakened, 
led  to  a  warm  friendship  between  liiin  and  Sir  William.  The 
two  distinguished  repi-eseutatives  of  French  and  British  specu- 
lation never  met  in  peroon,  but  they  kept  up  a  pietty  regular 
oonespondenoe. 

Ids  Austin,  to  whom  M.  Cousin  had  applied  for  infonnation 
regsrding  tiie  author  of  the  srticle,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
William,  thongh  not  personally  acquainted  with  him.  This 
communication  elicited  the  following  reply: — 

Sm  W.  HAJfiiooir  to  Mbb  Aranir. 

EoiIfBUSaB,  IStA  March  1S30. 

ADAM, — In  conieqiience  of  an  absence  of  some  days  from  town, 
I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  last  night.  I  need  not  say  how 
hi^y  flattered  I  felt  by  the  contents,  as  there  is  no  one  of  whoee 
good  opinion  I  should  be  more  ambitious  than  that  of  M.  Coiisin. 
If  anything  ooiUd  have  added  to  my  admiration  of  lus  character, 
it  is  the  generous  praise  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  honour 
a  criticism  the  views  of  which  he  must  regard  as  so  erroneous.  I 
should  certainly  be  proud  to  think  that  I  was  reaUy  entitled  to  a 
tithe  of  the  encomium  he  so  liberally  bestows.  To  one  merit  (un- 
fortunately too  rare)  T  may,  indeed,  lay  claim — that  T  have  endeav- 
oured io  f*t4ite  and  to  canvass  a  philosopliical  doctrine  fairly  ;  and 
am  gratified  to  find  that,  in  ^1.  Cousin's  own  opinion,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  I  am  conscious  that  this  is  ahnost  the  only  merit  of 
my  paper,  and  am  afraid  lio  luis  gratuitously  extended  to  the  execu- 
tion the  approbation  due  only  to  the  good  intention.  The  ])aper 
has,  indeed,  some  reason  to  claim  indulgence.  M.  Cousin's  Lectures 
were  put  into  niy  hands  by  my  friend  Professor  Napier,  with  the 
request  (which,  from  the  way  it  was  made,  I  could  not  possi})ly 
refiLse)  that  I  would  review  them  for  the  first  number  to  be  pul>- 
lish^l  under  his  editorship.  Other  business,  however,  interfered  : 
the  article,  delayed  to  the  liu^t,  was  written  and  corrected  in  the 
greatest  haste ;  when  printed,  it  was  found  too  loniu.  and,  in  my 
absence,  was  smmnarily  shortened  in  the  proof  by  omissions  which 
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left  c)l>scurity  in  some  plaOMb  Mid  the  transition  in  others  ahnipt 
and  awkward.  In  theeo  circnmatances  I  should  have  wished  that 
my  namo  had  not  transpired,  even  if  the  article,  when  it  appeared, 
had  not  been  universally  voted  unintelligible.  I  am  now,  however, 
loss  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  it  by  finding  the  opinion  of  the  most 
competent  judge  so  favourable,  and  shall  certainly  1k'  the  more  liat- 
tered  if  M.  Coiuin  may  continue  to  think  it  not  unworthy  of  hia 
notice. 

In  regard  to  myself,  I  have  notliing  to  state  but  that  I  am  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  nienilxr  of  the  Scottish  l»ar;  and  in 
reply  to  M.  Cousin's  inquiries  touching  niy  works,  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  as  yot  MTitton  ahnost  notliing. 
You  must  have  been  misinformed  in  n  ganl  to  other  articles  of  mine. 
I  have  to  answer  for  notliing  in  any  English  review,  and  of  tlin 
insignificant  occasional  trifles  of  whicli  I  may  have  been  guilty,  there 
is  nothing  which  would  be  at  all  interesting  for  M.  Cousin  to  hear 
of,  and  not  irksome  for  me  to  confers.    .    .  . 

I  am  vory  im]>atient  to  nee  M.  Cousin's  Ix'ctures  for  1829.  I  am 
sure  that  if  any  work  of  nu-tnphysicjd  discussion  would  succeed  at 
present  in  England,  a  translation  of  M.  Cousin's  Lectures  on  Locke 
would.  But,  in  fict,  in  tliis  countrj'^  there  is  no  thought  now  be- 
stowed on  any  abstract  speculation  ;  and  no  nation,  alisolutely,  in 
Europe,  thinks  or  cares  so  little  about  Ixicke  as  his  own  countrymen. 
If  the  English  could  be  brought  to  read  j)hilosophy  at  all,  M.  Cousin 
is  just  the  author  to  insj)in}  tliem  with  a  zeal  for  the  study  ;  but,  I 
am  Sony  to  say,  I  am  afraid  that,  ad<lressed  to  a  liritiyh  pubhc,  even 
his  eloquence  would  be  only  "as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
desert." 

.  .  Any  part  of  this  letter  which  you  may  consider  interest- 
ing to  M.  Cousin  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  communicating ;  and 
I  remain,  with,  the  greatest  respect,  your  much  obliged 

W.  Hamilton. 

The  following  conespondenoe  lelateB  chiefly  to  the  subject 
of  the  article  now  mentioned  ^^ 

11  Coosnr  to  Sm  W.  Haioltov. 

MlTaraim 

•  .  .  Je  m'attendais  bien  que  la  nouvelle  Pr^fiioe  dea  FragmeiWM 
vona  oonveEtiiait  pas ;  mais  je  me  pennato  d'appeler  Totn  attmtian 
anr  la  thMa  de  la  Baitont  et  Toaa  ^a  da  la  hien  m^ter  a^ant  de 
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la  fiqeter  cMfinitiiBiiuiit ;  car  touto  la  quM^oa  da  soeptioume  y  etfc 
eogBg^  el  je  etm  que  ai  je  vona  tenais  1^  je  vane  pioayenis  que 
Tous  dtee  ear  la  loate  da  aeeptieisma  U  ne  taxA  paa  aToIr  penr  da 
mol  ^abtohL 

Admet-oa,  oa&'admet-on  pas,  de  la  v^t^, — c^eflt4Hliie,  de  lavdriU 
abaoloe,— et  aur  quel  fbndement  t  On  ne  le  peat  qoe  ear  la  fm  de 
qaelqoe  chose  en  nous  qui  soit  objeotif  comme  son  olyek  mdme^  et  oe 
qoelqae  cfaoae  c*est  la  Beieon. 

•  Aa  rate,  jo  yous  envoye  aujounl'hui  mdme  le  Tolume  de  M.  de 
Bfaan,  anqoel  j'ai  mis  one  Introduction  purc  ment  ptychologiquei  et 
■ana  aocane  conclusion  ontologique  et  sjst^matiquc,  mais  oh  voiia 
apercevrez  pourtant  la  base  d'un  syst^me  enticr.  Cette  introduction 
se  lie  k  celle  des  FragnusMf  et  toutes  deax  sVcIaireut  r^proqoe- 
uent  Mais  voilk  bien  dee  personnalit^  qoaad  jen'auiais  d4  Tooa 
parler  que  deM.de  Biian. 

Le  deesein  que  tous  ayes  de  traduire  mes  aignmens  de  Platon  me 
touche  T^ritablement ;  mais  il  est  sage  de  Tajoumer  tout  au  moins 
jusqu'i  ce  quo  j'ai  fini  ou  presque  fini  cette  traduction.  La  mort 
de  Schleiennacher  me  prive  d'un  guiiie  utile  et  que  nul  autre  ne  pcut 
remplacer.  C'^tait,  avec  Hogel,  men  nicilleur  ami  de  Berlin  ;  il  ne 
me  reste  plus  en  Allemagne  que  Scheiling,  dont  la  sant^  est  loin 
d'etre  [bonne]. 

Je  re^ois  en  cc  moment  la  T'**"*  edition  de  Brown.  Mon  Dicu  ! 
Luttez,  mon  cher  Monsieur,  luttez  Bam  cesso  contre  cette  fune.sto 
popularite.  En  vous  sont  toutes  mcs  cspemnces  pour  la  philoeo- 
phie  en  Angleterre.  Dieu  done  vous  soit  en  aide,  et  vous  donne  ce 
que  Je  suuhaito  ^  tou.s  mcs  amis  et  k  moi-mSme:  courage  et  Constance. 
Cost  men  perpetuel  le&ain. 

M.  CouaiN  10  Sin  W,  Hahilioit. 

Avoz-vous  enfin  re^u  M.  de  Biran  1  et  que  vous  semble  de  mes 
(^loges  et  de  mes  critiques?  Ma  preface  vient  au  secours  de  celle 
des  Fragmens,  qui  no  vous  a  point  convert!,  et  je  crains  bien  quo 
celle-ci  ne  vous  convertisse  pas  davantage.  Cependant  plus  jo  vais, 
plus  je  refli^ichis  et  plus  je  m'attacbe  k  ma  th<5orie  do  la  mison,  et 
comme  ^tant  I'exprcssion  la  plus  vraie  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans 
I'esprit  humain  dans  Tacquisition  de  toute  verity  et  comme  ^tant 
le  seul  moycn  d'ecliapper  au  sccpticisme. 

Prenez  garde,  je  vous  prie,  de  ne  pas  laisser  d^g^^rer  la  philoso- 
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phie  ^oonaise  dans  un  sccpticisme  nouveau  qui  ne  vaiidrait  gakn 
mieux  que  I'ancien.  Que  la  philosophie  Awwiaiiie  Boifc  circonspecie 
dte  qu'il  8'agit  d'ontoli^pe,  k  la  bonne  heme ;  meie  en  psychologie, 
elle  ne  peut  pas  ne  pas  se  prononcer  sur  le  caracUro  de  la  faculty 
qui  noQB  d^uvre  la  v^ritd.  Si  cctte  faculty  est  purement  subjective, 
aloM  reviennent  les  objections  de  Kanti  contn'  ]>  .stiuelles  Texp^ent 
de  M.  Schelling  et  de  M.  Uegel,  k  savoir  de  placer  1ft  peioepiion  on 
intuition  de  I'etrc  hors  de  la  oonaciepce^  eat  k  men  sens  une  h^'po- 
th^  ininteUigible  et  en  oppoeition  avec  la  condition  de  tout^  yraie 
oonnaiasance,  d'etre  accompagn^  de  la  conacience.  Entre  Kant  et  la 
philoeophie  de  la  nature,  je  ne  Tois  de  salut  que  dans  la  th^orie  do 
la  nuBon^  subjective  et  objective  tout  ensemble.  Quant  a  Ficbte,  je 
crois  Tavoir  assez  bicn  rdfut^  dans  la  personno  de  M.  de  Biran,  et 
j'appelle  votre  attention  sur  cette  partie  de  ma  prd£ice.  Mais  c'eet 
assez  vous  occuper  de  nioi. 

Parlez-moi  de  vos  projots  ot  de  la  philosophio  on  Ivoosso.  J'ai 
coiKju  avec  ]Nr.  Pillans  respcrancc  que  vmis  scn-z  bicntOt  Professeur 
de  pliilo80phie  a  la  place  du  bon  M.  David  Pitchie.  O  utinam  ! 
Dites  iiioi  de  qui  est  rarticle  du  demier  nnmero  d'Edinburgh  Peview 
sur  mon  compte  ;  je  emis  (jue  Fautt  ur  in'aecuso  a  tort  d'avoir  mosin- 
terprt^t^  les  opinions  de  Locke  ;  entro  autres  son  opinion  sur  I'espace. 
Ditei*  a  I'autour,  si  vous  le  connaisaez,  que  ce  ii'cst  pas  nioi,  un 
fian9ais,  mais  Reid  lui-memo  qui  a  convaincu  Locke  d'avoir  trop 
assimiltJ  Tespace  et  le  corps.  On  ni'apporto  a  I'instant  une  traduc- 
tion anglaise,  que  I'infatigablo  Thomas  Taylor  a  ]>ul>lie  h.  I^ndres, 
de  deux  ecrits  de  Proclus  sur  la  providence  et  sur  la  nature  humaine, 
dont  le  texto  a  p<^ri,  et  dont  j'ai  le  ]ireinier  public  la  traduite  latine 
un  pen  barbare  faite  par  Guillaume  Ibloore. 

Sib  W.  HAMiLioir  to  M.  Ck)DsiN. 

BonniTMH,  14a  JTor  1884. 

.  .  .  I  have  received  your  edition  of  Biran,  and  I  know  not 
whether  to  admire  most  the  originality  of  the  autlior  or  the  more 
commanding  universality  of  his  editor.  I  was  delighted  to  find  you 
estimating  Brown  at  his  proper  value.  I  have  also  recently  received 
(what  I  had  onlered  from  Germany)  the  translation  of  your  new  Pre- 
face, <^'c.  I  have  not,  however,  yet  got  the  treatise  on  Secondary 
Instruction.  I  am  much  disappointeil  at  this.  May  I  beg  you  to 
offer  my  }>est  acknowledgments  to  M.  Poret  for  his  translation  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Dibsertation  1    I  received  much  pleasure 
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from  the  perusal  of  the  excellent  Preface.  Your  letter  by  Mr  Pillans, 
lumng  been  mialaid  by  him,  I  did  not  raoeive  till  long  after  his 
letum. 

.  .  .  I  have  spoken  to  Xapier  about  an  article  on  your  Preface, 
and  Schelling's  remarks.  As  the  editor  of  a  popular  journal,  he  has 
a  perfect  horror  of  the  Ahsolufe.  Nor  is  lie  to  be  blamed,  perhaps, 
for  I  do  not  believe  there  are  five  readers  of  the  '  Review '  who  are 
quaUfied  to  roniprohend  anything  above  the  superficial  psychology 
dignified  in  this  country  with  the  name  of  Metaphysic,  far  less  to 
mulorstand  the  merits  of  your  philosophy  and  that  of  Schelling. 
Ho  has,  however,  agreed  to  an  artiele  in  liic  nuinl)or  after  next — 
next  being  already  full.  Personal!}',  however,  I  am  under  far 
greater  difficulties.  I  am  loath  to  place  myself  in  opposition  ag?iin 
to  the  doctrine  of  one  whom  T  so  sincerely  admire  and  respect,  and 
whose  authority  as  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  so  great  deference ; 
and  yet  the  more  I  meditate,  the  more  am  I  compelled  to  l>elievc 
that  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  fonn  even  a  mtional  eonception 
of  the  Unconditioned ;  nor,  if  it  could,  do  I  see  how  this  subjective 
notion  of  the  Absolute-Infinite  could  aflonl  a  rwd  knowledge  of  the 
ovTw;  ov.  I  am,  on  th(^  one  hand,  neither  able  to  reject,  nor  to  rise 
alxjve,  nor  to  overlook,  nor,  with.  Ilegel,  libenrhtdeu,  the  contradic- 
tions which  are  involved  in  every  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  (the 
principles  of  Confra<lirfttn>  antl  Ezcltm  Mcdii  I  cannot  get  rid  of); 
and,  on  the  other,  I  find  that  the  great  law — that  the  conceivable  is 
always  iutenuediate  between  two  extremes,  each  equally  incomprc- 
hen8iV)le,  and  yet  each  contradictory  of  the  other — afToRls  a  simpler 
solution  than  has  yet  been  proj^wd  of  some  of  the  must  ditlieult 
and  im]»ortant  problems  of  mentnl  philosophy — i'. f/.,  the  laws  of 
Causality  and  Substance.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  doctrine  is 
not  lAoXiira  xctr*  ly^'''*  admit  that  it  is  a  virtual  scepticism  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  an  Ontology,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  It 
is  only  because  you  wish  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  your  differ- 
ence from  Schelling  that  I  would  attempt  an  article  oi  the  kind ; 
and  if  I  could,  I  would  wholly  avoid  interpoeing  my  own  yiews  in 
treating  of  your  philosophy  in  oontnut  to  that  of  Genuany.  Per- 
haps yon  win  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  matter. 

I  trost  that  the  change  in  yonr  Ifinistry  may  not  depfive  France 
and  Europe  of  your  inyalnahle  services  to  the  great  canse  of  civilisa- 
tion. May  it  only  enable  yon  to  promote  with  greater  effect  yoor 
henevdent  and  enlightened  plans.  I  hope  before  long  to  oongiata- 
late  ouiselves  on  your  nomination  as  Minister  of  Instmction. 
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Sir  William  continued  to  oontribate  philosophical  and  other 
articles  to  the  '  Beview'  anniially  until  1836.  In  the  October 
number  of  1830  appealed  the  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Per- 
ception, having  for  its  text  the  French  edition  of  the  works  of 
Beid  by  M.  Jouffroy,  which  bad  recently  appeared  This  essay 
is  the  natural  and  logical  sequel  to  that  on  the  Unconditioned. 
In  the  former,  Hamilton  had  sought  to  sliow  the  grounds  on 
which  human  thought  is  to  be  held  as  necessarily  limited  to 
a  phenomenal  knowledge  of  reality.  Its  scope^  in  &ct,  was 
negative.  In  the  latter,  he  sought  to  point  out  and  vindicate 
a  principle  on  which  an  observational  or  experiential  know- 
ledge of  things  might  be  based — a  principle,  therefore,  which 
would  yield  positive  results.  This  was  the  authority  of  con- 
scioiLsaess,  viewed  as  testifying  to  certain  ultimate  facts  which 
are  to  be  sifted  by  definite  analytic  criteria.  The  hint  of  this 
ground  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  Beid's  principle  of  Com- 
mon Sense,  and  in  many  previous  writers.  Hamilton,  how- 
ever, has  carried  it  out  to  such  proportions^  and  given  it  so 
much  precision,  not  only  in  the  essay  on  Perception,  but  sub- 
sequently in  the  Dissertations  appended  to  Reid's  Works,* 
that  in  his  hands  it  has  assumed  a  new  and  specific  character. 
It  forms,  in  fact,  the  salient  feature  in  the  positive  or  construc- 
tive side  of  his  philosophy.  The  main  fact  to  which  he  regards 
consciousness  as  testifying— the  synthesis  in  knowledge  of  self 
and  not-seU  and  theur  antithesis  in  reality — ^has,  since  the 
time  of  this  essay,  become  the  great  central  point  round  which 
speculative  diMussions  on  the  question  of  finite  realify  have 
turned,  just  as  the  conclusions  maintained  in  the  review  of 
Cousin  form  the  sphere  of  debat<3  in  regard  to  infinite  or  tran- 
scendent being.  It  might  very  easily  be  shown  that  the  view 
adopted  by  the  late  accomplished  author  of  the  '  Institutes  of 
Metaphysic'  is  but  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  Hamil- 
ton on  this  pointy  and  that  it  arose  naturally  and  by  historioal 
sequence  out  of  the  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception. 

Without^  meanwhile,  entering  into  any  diseonioii  of  the 

*  See  especially  Note  A. 
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eonoliisioiis  of  the  article,  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  in  the 

mode  of  treatment  of  this  central  psychological  and  meta- 
physical problem,  it  sliows  an  immense  advance  on  anything 
that  had  previously  been  done  oa  the  same  question  by 
any  British  thinker — all  the  difference,  in  fact,  between  a 
paitial,  oonfused,  and  isolated  handling  of  thia  and  that  aide 
of  the  problem,  and  a  catholic  comprehenaion  of  it  in  its 
▼ariona  hearings,  with  a  rare  power  of  dear,  refined,  and  nn- 
deviating  analysis.  The  discussion,  moreorer,  manifests,  as 
strikingly  as  any  of  his  writings,  the  author's  power  of  making 
his  enlarged  philosophical  reading  the  pabuhim  of  his  own  re- 
flection ;  of  raising  forgotten  distinctions,  in  which  an  ordinary 
mind  would  see  nothing  to  note,  to  the  rank  of  fruitful  and 
Inminona  principles ;  and  of  giving  to  the  specnlationB  of  indi- 
vidual thinkera  their  due  place  in  the  order  of  philosophical 
theory. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  article  on  Perception: — 

SiB  W.  Hamilton  to  M.  Cousin. 

Bdhibuwih,  2M  OtL  VM, 
Sn, —  ...  As  ihsie  is  no  one  whose  chanMster  and  gpnins 
I  more  ardently  admin^  I  need  not  say  how  greatly  flattered  I  am 
hy  the  e»pieiioDS  of  your  esteem,  thon^  I  could  wish  they  had  a 
worthier  olgect  than  the  crude  and  hasty  production  to  which  thqr 
rdate.  In  letom  for  your  adminble  wozk  (hrass  for  gold),  I  have 
the  pfesumptioii  to  send  you  a  copy  of  an  article  of  mine  which 
appeals  in  the  present  numher  of  the  *  Edinhuigh  Beview.'  It  was 
so  long  that  I  found  it  necessaiy  to  qect  ereiything  not  sbeolutely 
fential.  It  thus,  in  many  places,  wants  development ;  and  the  in* 
troduction,  in  which  I  had  availed  myself  of  your  authority,  is  ren^ 
dered  awkwaid  and  abrupt  Of  this  part  I  send  you  the  sheets  as 
thsy  ought  to  haye  appeared,  and  this  is  the  curtailment  that  I  most 
regret  I  enclose  two  other  copies,  which,  if  you  thiuk  the  article 
of  any  interest,  I  would  request  you  to  present  to  M.  Eoyer-CoUaid 
and  M.  Jouffroy ;  I  can  hardly,  I  think,  take  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing it  to  these  gentlemen  in  my  own  name. 

In  regard  to  your  inquiry  touching  the  present  state  of  metaphysical 
j^iiloetqphy  in  this  country,  the  reply  is  easy — we  have  nearly  none. 
The  wodES  on  this  sulyect  of  late  published  in  Bntain  (independently 
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of  the  last  volumes  of  Mr  Stewart  antl  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Disserta- 
tion) arc,  as  far  as  I  know  (hut  I  must  confess  that  1  am  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  them),  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice. 
If,  however,  you  are  deeirous  of  clo8t:ly  "spying  the  nakedness  of 
the  land,"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  obtaining  for  you  any 
informatioii  in  my  power. — ^With  sentiments  of  the  greatest  respect, 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  most  obeduni  wrvoni, 

W.  Hamilioii; 

Two  years  after  the  date  of  the  article  on  Perception,  Sir 
William  made  his  third  important  philosophical  contribution 
to  the '  Ileview.'  This  was  the  article  on  Logic,  which  appeared 
in  1833— being  a  review  of  the  recent  EngUah  treatieee  on  that 
floienoe,  especially  Dr  Whatel/a '  Logic.'  like  the  essaji  on 
the  Unconditioned  and  on  Perception,  this  article  inaqgnrated 
a  new  era  in  the  mode  of  dealing  ^vith  its  snbject,  by  showing, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  true  place  of  formal  logic 
in  the  range  of  the  philosophical  sciences.  The  spirit  of  i)hilo- 
sophising  which  had  turned  away  from  the  higher  metaphysical 
problems^  had  also  proscribed  formal  logic.  Although  Iteid 
wrote  an  able  summaiy  of  the  Aiistotelic  logic,  the  sdenoe  it- 
self bad  no  proper  place  in  his  philosophy.  Stewart  referred  to 
"the  logic  of  the  Schools"  only  with  contempt^  and  desired  to 
pnt  in  its  stead  a  *'  rational  logic,"  or  theory  of  scientific  method. 
Bacon  had  bequeathed  this  contempt  of  the  Aristotelic  logic  to 
philosophy  in  Britain,  and  the  course  of  thought  had  born  suffi- 
ciently true  to  his  spirit.  The  science  itself  was  persistently 
contemned  or  ignored  because  of  its  too  exclusively  deductive 
applications  during  the  scholastio  period.  Men  had  reasoned 
too  much  then,  or  rather  had  put  reasoning  in  the  place 
of  observation  and  induction,  and  we  were  therefore  called 
upon  to  omit  as  useless,  or  positively  hurtful,  any  scientific 
study  of  the  laws  of  reasoning  itself.  This  has  been,  in  the 
main,  the  spirit  of  the  cultivators  of  the  sciences  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis  from  the  Baconian  epoch  to  the  present 
day.  The  theoretical  result  is  the  omission  from  its  rightful 
place  of  one  most  important  element  of  the  body  of  human 
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knowle^lge^  and  the  conseqaent  mairing  of  flie  synunetey  of 
the  phfloeophical  Bdeooes.  The  pnietioal  consequence  is,  an 

undue  estimate  of  the  mere  possession  of  so-called  facts,  how- 
ever crudely  arranged  or  difjested,  and  the  substitution,  in  a 
liberal  education,  of  information  for  culture — the  evil  results 
of  which  aie  seen  in  many  departments  of  our  liteiatuzei  but 
nowheie  more  than  in  soientifio  writing,  which  is,  as  a  nile, 
oonspiooons  for  want  of  definition,  sabovduiation,  conaecntion, 
and  generally  all  the  qnalitiea  of  good  method.* 

Br  Whately  had  done  something  to  tnm  attention  to  the  valne 
of  the  Aristotelic  logic,  both  as  a  test  of  valid  reai>oning  and  as 
a  mental  discipline.  But  with  all  his  acuteness  and  practical 
ability,  Whately,  while  clearing  the  science  of  logic  from  much 
that  is  extraneous  to  it,  yet  failed  to  ground  it  on  any  thorough- 
going scientific  prindple.  In  particular,  his  limitation  of  Ipgio 
to  the  theory  of  reasoning  or  sylkjgism  was  fiital  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry  of  the  sdence ;  for  a  oorreot  theoiy 
of  syllogism  must  have  its  ground  in  a  doctrine  of  notions  and 
propositions,  the  laws  of  which  only  find  a  higher  application 
in  reasoning.  In  his  review  of  Whately,  Hamilton  laid  down 
a  principle  by  which  logic,  as  the  science  of  the  form  of  thought, 
may  be  distingoished  alilce  from  psychdpgy  and  from  the 
other  sciences  which  assume  and  apply  its  rules.  Thus  also 
was  the  science  of  formal  logic  marked  off  from  the  logic  of 
induction,  with  which,  to  the  great  detriment  of  both,  the 
former  had  been  confounded. 

In  the  article  on  Logic  we  may  trace  very  decidedly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  long-continued  study  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle 
both  on  the  mental  habits  and  the  opinions  of  the  author.  With 
the  Oiganon  he  was  fiMniliar  as  daily  food ;  and  he  reveUed  in 
its  curl^  compact^  and  precise  thought  and  style  as  in  a  con- 
genial atmosphere — ^in  the  "lumen  siccum,"  which,  in  formal 
logic  at  leasts  is  tiie  best  light  The  Tarious  difficulties  with 

*  H.  Peisse  has  some  very  ralnable  remarks  on  the  neglect  of  logical  train- 
in;;  which  prevailed  till  lately  in  tlie  Fnaeh.  Univwritiafc  See  hie  *Fngn&BM,* 
Fiiface,  p.  cxix. 
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which  oommentatofra  had  wreailed  aflbfded  him  a  familiar  and 
ddightM  arena.  Her^  as  in  eveiything;  he  might  have  taken 
as  his  motto,  "  res  seyeia  est  veram  gandium."  In  this  essay  he 

vindicated  his  title  to  be  reganled  as  an  authoritative  expositor 
of  the  text,  on  fundamental  points  where  before  its  true  im- 
port had  been  misapprehended.*  The  '  Logik '  of  Kaut  had 
also,  it  is  ohvious,  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  his  viewa 
on  the  nature  of  the  science  of  logic,  and  its  place  among  the 
other  blanches  of  philoeophy.  But  the  contents  of  this  essay 
even,  to  say  nothing  of  his  aubseqnent  logical  theories,  show 
that  with  all  his  admiration  for  Aristotle,  and  his  high  esti- 
mate of  Kant  as  a  thinker,  he  was  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
words : — "  Qui  ante  nos  ista  moverunt  non  domini  nostri,  sed 
daces  sunt  Patet  omnibus  Veritas,  nondum  est  occupata; 
multum  ex  ilia  etiam  futuris  relictum  est." 

It  was  from  the  'Beview'  article  that  Hamilton's  suhee- 
quent  apeoalatbna  on  Logic  took  their  direction  and  cohrar- 
ing.  Nor  did  he  ever  fidrly  pass,  in  his  actual  treatment  of 
the  science,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  formal  division  of  it 
to  inductive  or  material  logic  —  the  theory  of  scientific 
method,  Tliis  he  has  left  to  others  to  prosecute.  The  jx)r- 
tion  of  logic  which  he  took  up  in  the  article,  and  subse- 
quently, has  a  very  obvious  connection  with  the  discussion 
on  the  Unconditioned;  for  it  is  in  the  formal  department  of 
logic  that  we  find  an  analysiB  of  the  nature  and  laws  of 
thought — the  doctrine  of  the  fonnally  oonceivaUe^  points 
which  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
reach  and  limits  of  our  faculties,  in  dealing  with  what  is 
regarded  as  Infinite  or  Absolute. 

Thus  these  tliree  essays — on  the  Unconditioned,  on  Per- 
ception, and  on  Logic — though  apparently  isolated,  and  con- 
tributed at  intervals  of  time  to  a  periodical,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  writing  necessarily  fidls  out  of  view  and 
memoTy  veiy  speedily,  have  yet  a  real  plulosophieal  unity; 

*  See  partiealarly  tht  ranarks  on  the  Indaetire  SyUogisai,  '  DMcnuioDi,* 

p.  m. 
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and  each  supplied  a  marked  want  in  the  apecaUtiTe  literatoie 
of  the  time.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  British 

philosophical  literature.  Yet  iuipressive  as  is  the  suggestion 
which  they  give  of  power  and  learning,  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  that  those  accomplishments  appeared  so  late  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  possessor — appeared,  too,  almost  by  accident ; 
and  that  even  afi»r  they  were  revealed,  they  were  kept  by  him 
in  a  reserve^  which  stayed  his  hand  firom  completing  the  edifice 
designed— one  so  rare  in  conception,  so  grand  in  its  ideal  pro- 
portions/that  even  the  tracings  of  its  first  lines  stir  the  soul 
which  ponders  them  with  emotions  akin  to  those  inspired  hy 
the  fragments  of  the  stateliest  architecture,  or  by  the  partly- 
shrouded  form  of  a  far-reaching,  undefined,  mountain  height.* 
In  the  following  letter  to  Sir  William,  Mr  Napier  refers  to 
the  article  on  Logic,  and  notices^  among  other  things^  certain  of 
its  peculiarities  of  styl& 


My  dear  Sir  William, —  ...  I  hope  you  will  contrive,  on 
after  occasions,  to  be  ready  in  such  time  as  not  to  be  so  hurried  with 
the  important  business  of  correcting.  This  is  more  particularly  nci  es- 
sary  in  regard  to  such  subjects  as  those  you  handle.  Had  there  been 
a  little  more  time  at  present,  I  wt)uld  have  requested  you  to  try  to 
enlighten  some  dark  spots,  the  sight  of  which  may  chance  to  turn 
away  the  impatient  readers  of  this  fjistidious  age  from  the  whole  ; 
and  I  would  also  have  begged  you  to  soften  various  expressions, 
which  wear  a  more  harsh  and  jeering  a.spect  than  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary in  such  tliscussions.  As  it  is,  I  have  only  softened  one  or  two 
places.  The  primarj'  responsi])ility  falls  on  the  editor ;  and  Whately 
and  Hampden  may  fairly  think  that  so  many  hard  blows  were  not 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  been  in  intercourse  with  them, 
and  been  benefited  by  their  iisisititance. 

You  have  made  a  very  remarkable  article,  both  in  respect  of 
learning  and  thought  The  learning,  indeed,  is  altogether  surj^assing. 
Ko  other  man  in  Britain — I  question  if  anywhere — could  match  it. 
As  to  the  philosophy,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  been  able  to  follow 

*  On  the  influence  of  these  esaayi^  and  gemnllf  of  Uamilt<m'ft philmopbical 
trritiog^  in  America,  see  Note  B. 


Mb  j^^AFiEB  TO  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 


A})r{l  1833. 
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you,  or  that  I  should  be  able,  even  with  the  benefit  of  a  more 
leisurely  perusal  I  think  you  are  Avrong,  I  confess,  in  imagining 
that  such  discussions  do  not  admit  of  a  more  intellij^'ible  style. 
I'hilosophy  is  brought  down  to  a  mere  squabble  alxnit  terms  wlieu 
it  expresses  itself  in  terms  that  require  a  special  lexie(m  for  their 
interpretation.  Hutcheson,  Smith,  Campl)ell,  lleid,  and  Stewart 
may  often  be  wrong,  but  they  are  always  clear,  and  never  speak  in 
a  language  peculiar  to  tliemselves  or  to  any  school. 

The  Oxford  doctors  will  no  longer  scolf  at  our  Scotch  ignorance  of 
Greek,  &c.  1  sliould  suppose  you  have  fairly  l)eat  tliem  with  their 
own  weapons.  They  Avill,  however,  take  tlu?  merit  of  having  taught 
you,  and  will  very  jtrobably  say  that  if  your  training  had  l)een  pure 
Scottish  training  you  would  have  been  nothing.  We  .shall  leave 
thetu  to  make  a  syllogism  of  this. — Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

M.  Napier. 

The  history  and  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies had  been  a  favourite  subject  of  study  with  Sir  William 
from  his  Oxford  days.  The  universality  of  attainment,  and  the 
cultured  oompletenese  of  the  men  of  that  epoch,  were  featora 
of  chaiaoter  entirely  according  to  his  own  heaxi  Further,  their 
arduous  strugglcB  for  the  revival  of  learning,  the  noUe  efforts 
of  several  of  them  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  even  their  per- 
sonal literary  controversies — ^which,  however,  generally  tj-pified 
vital  interests  and  principles — roused  the  polemic  spirit  within 
him  as  keenly  as  the  ballad  of  Otterboume  ever  stirred  the 
soul  of  chivalry  that  was  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  display 
of  high  critical  acumen,  and  the  figure  of  the  literary  athlete 
standing  well  in  the  fight^  had  a  charm  for  him  in  themselves; 
and  this  was  greatly  enhanced  if  a  moral  interest  were  in- 
volved. Hence  he  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  and  lit- 
erature of  that  stirring  controversial  period  which  witnessed 
the  production  of  the  '  Do  Subtilitate  ad  Cardanum,*  the  'De 
Causis  linguae  LatiusB,'  and  the. '  Epistolte '  of  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger,  and  the  even  fiercer  polemical  writings  of  his  son. 
He  was  £uniliar  with  the  'Adagia^'  the  'Apoth^gmaia,'  the 
'Enconuum  Moris'  of  Erasmus;  with  whose  suhtl^,  refined. 
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and  scholarly  spirit  he  sympathised — not  the  less,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  too  fastidious  for  much  of  the  practical  work  of  the  time. 
"With  the  lives  and  writings  of  Eeuchliu  and  Hutten  he  was 
especially  conveisant.  He  admired  the  rare  philological  attain- 
mentB  of  the  fonner  as  the  prince  of  Hellenists,  and  as  almost 
the  only  Hehiaist  of  his  time ;  while  the  accomplishments  of 
Hntten  as  wit^  poet^  orator,  and  theologian,  formed  attractions 
fbr  him,  which  were  enhanced  hythe  prominent  part  that  he  took 
in  the  struggles  of  the  period  for  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the 
large  share  that  he  had  in  the  composition  of  the  '  E])istola3 
Obscoiorum  Virorum.'  It  was  from  his  stores  of  reading  on 
this  important  period  of  the  literary  history  of  Europe  that 
Sir  William  contributed  to  the  'fieview'  (1831)  the  article 
on  the  anfthofship  of  the  famous  national  satire  of  Germany. 
In  it  he  explains  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  entering 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  giving  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  character  of  Reuchlin,  the  ditliculties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend,  and  the  aid  furnished  to  his  cause  hy  the 
remarkable  '  Epistolse,'  written  by  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
assumed  character  of  his  opponents.  For  the  first  time  the 
aathorship  of  the  '£pistol»'  was  definitely  ascertained,  and 
assigned  to  the  co-operation  of  three  distinguished  literary 
men  of  the  time — ^Hutten,  Crotns,  and  Buschius.  This  article 
was  translated  into  German  the  year  alter  it  appeared.  Sir 
William's  decision  of  the  question  luibcd  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  final  by  Cferman  critics. 

For  many  years  Sir  William  had  been  silently  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  literature  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  history  of  the  European  universities.  The  one  great 
practical  interest  of  his  life  lay  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
countiy ;  and  this  led  him,  in  his  usual  comprehensive  way 
of  dealing  with  a  subject,  to  penetrate  on  all  sides  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  its  literature.  The  result  was  a  wonderful 
accumulation  of  knowledge  regarding  the  university  systems 
of  Europe^  and  the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  higher 
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education.  His  Tesearelies  moreover,  had  ripened  into  de- 
finite thouglit,  and  on  no  subject  were  his  convictions  more 
fully  formed,  pointed,  and  intense,  than  on  the  proper  con- 
stitution  and  government  of  universities  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting liberal  education.  His  interest  in  these  subjects 
had  hitherto  been  that  merely  of  a  student;  but  public  at- 
tention was  now  being  turned  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  British  uniyersities,  and  Mr  Napier,  being  well  aware 
of  his  friend's  mastery  of  the  whole  subject,  used  his  in- 
fluence to  get  him  to  take  it  up  in  the  '  Ptcview.'  The 
result  was  the  very  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  the 
Univei'sities  and  University  Eeform,  with  which  commenced 
Sir  William's  practical  influence  on  the  machinery  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  country — an  influence  which  has 
piored  hardly  less  powerful  and  commanding  than  that  of 
his  speculatiye  writings  on  the  philosophical  thought  of  the 
times.  The  learning  with  which  these  essays  were  illustrated, 
— the  information  that  was  conveyed  regarding  the  history 
of  universities,  Continental  and  British,  and  regarding  the 
perversions  of  constitution  through  which  they  had  passed, — 
above  all,  the  singularly  rigorous  and  elevated  ideal  of  what 
university  instruction  should  aim  at— the  scorn,  even  little 
measured,  of  mere  professional  attainments,  and  the  lofty 
view  of  the  intellectual  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not 
an  instrument, — served  to  quicken  and  elevate  the  general 
thought  and  feeling  of  readers,  and  to  impart  new  and  de- 
flnite  conceptions  of  the  direction  which  true  progress  in 
university  reform  ought  to  take. 

Accordii^ly,  in  the  'Beview'  of  June  1831,  appeared  the 
flnt  of  the  articles  on  "  The  State  of  the  English  Universities, 
with  more  especial  reference  to  Oxford."  This  was  followed 
in  December  by  a  second  article  on  the  same  subject,  supple- 
mentary to,  and  in  vindication  of,  the  first.  Subsequently, 
in  1834  and  1835,  Sir  William  contributed  to  the  'Review' 
two  articles  "  On  the  Kight  of  Dissenters  to  Admission  into 
the  English  Universities;"  and  one,  in  the  former  of  those 
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years,  on  the  "  Patronage  and  Superinteudence  of  Universities 

generally." 

In  the  articles  on  Oxford,  Sir  William  advocated  in  a  very 
powerful  way  the  restoration  of  the  public  or  university 
element,  which,  though  in  the  constitution  of  the  nnivenity 
the  main  and  original  one^  had  almoet  entirely  disappeared, 
thfongh  the  rise  and  encroachments  of  the  collegiate  inteiest 
He  showed  that  one  principal  result  of  this  usurpation  hy  the 
colleges  of  the  function  of  the  university  proper  had  been  the 
abandonment  of  certain  essential  and  atiitutory  branches  of 
academical  education,  and  the  lowering  of  the  teaching,  even 
in  those  retained,  to  the  average  level  of  tutorial  competency— 
which  he  hy  no  means  rated  high.  Suhsequently,  on  oocaaioa 
of  the  repuhlication  of  the  articles  contributed  to  the '  Seview' 
(1852),  he  added  an  Appendix  on  "  A  Beform  of  the  English 
UniveTsities,  with  espedsl  reference  to  Oxford,  and  limited  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts." 

The  tone  of  the  articles  on  Oxford  has  been  censured  as 
severe  even  to  an  extreme.  Feeling  that  he  was  fighting 
single-handed,  and  at  desperate  odds,  against  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  flagrant  abuses,  firmly  intrenched  in  usage  and 
self-interest^  he  rises  to  the  full  height  of  that  critical  and 
controrersial  yehemence  which  was  part  of  his  nature,  and 
which  those  who  knew  him  only  in  his  public  relations 
were  apt  very  erroneously  to  regard  as  the  main  or  salient 
point  in  the  character  of  tlie  man.  It  was  his  peculiarity  to 
throw  the  whole  force  of  bis  nature  into  whatever  lie  took  in 
hand;  and,  in  controversy  particularly,  its  manifestation  might 
yery  aptly  be  described  in  the  words  of  Seneca^ "  Quemadmo- 
dum  flamma  surgit  in  rectum,  jaoere  et  deprimi  non  potest^  non 
magis  quam  quiescere ;  ita  noster  animus  in  motn  est^  eo  mo- 
bilior  et  actuoeior,  quo  yehementior  fherit." 

"When  Sir  William  published  his  severe  attack  on  Oxford 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,' "  says  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  "  I 
expressed  surprise  that  he  did  not  treat  his  own  venerable 
Alma  Maier  with  more  filial  indulgence.   '  Indulgence  i '  he 
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exdftimed ;  '  Oxford  does  not  require  indiilgenoe,  and  that  Ib 
the  yety  reason  why  I  chose  it  for  the  saljeot  of  my  article. 

There  is  hardly  any  university  against  which  I  have  not  more 

to  say.  I  aiu  not  so  great  a  cowaid  as  to  select  the  weakest 
antagonist.' " 

In  the  two  articles  of  1834  and  1835,  "On  the  Right  of 
Dissenters  to  Admission  into  the  English  Universities,"  he  put 
the  question  on  a  new  and  proper  footing.  Haying  shown  in 
the  previous  articles  that  the  univeraity  was  in  foct  the 
original  element^  he  maintained  the  general  right  of  all  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  this  element,  especially  in  the 
form  of  public  instruction,  to  its  legal  or  statutory  condition. 
Tliat  the  university  existed  only  through  the  colleges — the 
staple  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  then  before  Par- 
liament— ^he  bad  shown  to  be  untenable.  The  supporteis  of 
the  hill  of  1834  had  not  known  or  proceeded  on  this  ground. 
They  had  sought  admission  into  the  universify  through  the 
colleges,  and  thus  rested  their  case  on  a  much  weaker  ground 
than  was  open  to  them. 

The  interest,  opposition,  and  discussion  excited  by  these 
articles  proved  most  salutar}'.  They  served  to  impart  much- 
needed  information  regarding  the  constitution  and  hisUny  of 
the  English  univeisities^  to  correct  prevalent  misoonoeptionsy 
and  to  direct  attention  to  proved  abuses.  They  attracted 
the  notice,  among  others,  of  Lord  Badnor,  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  university  reform ;  and  a  correspondenoe  ensued 
between  him  and  Sir  William  on  the  subject.  Lord  IJadnor 
was  strongly  impressed  by  Sir  William's  views.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says :  "  Tlie  perusal  of  your  diflerent  articles 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  of  1831  and  of  last  year  has 
very  much  enlarged  my  views  on  the  subject;  and  my 
object  is  now,  if  possible*  to  throw  open  the  universitj 
altogether.  Witii  this  view,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  faead,  I 
am  preparing  a  string  of  resolutions»  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Lords,  stating  historically  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  the 
university  education  have  been  gradually  confined  within 
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nanower  and  nanower  limits^  and  showing  how  they  may 
be  BtiU  farther  limited,  till  there  shall  not  he  a  single  stn- 

dent  not  beloii^'ing  to  some  fouiidatiou ;  and  praying  that 
the  king  will  take  steps  for  causing  such  a  visitation  as 
shall  lead  to  the  alteration  of  the  statutes  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  again  open  the  university  at  least  to  all  the  king's 
auhjects."*  Besides  thus  throwing  open  the  uniTorsityf  Loud 
Radnor  was  desiions  also  of  "xestoiing  the  old  piaotice  of 
public  lectures  and  professorial  education."  His  loKdship 
at  length  determined  to  proceed  by  bill  rather  than  by  resolu- 
tions. After  some  further  correspondence  with  Sir  William, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  the  utility  of  tests,  the  bill 
was  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  14th  July  1835.  It  was  made  a  question  of  party  and 
of  support  of  the  Church,  and  thrown  out  by  163  to  57. 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Lord  Badnor's  bill.  Sir  Wil- 
liam lived  to  see  his  criticism  of  Oxfdd  bear  fruity  and  to 
receive  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
Engli^ih  university  reform  from  several  members  of  the  Oxford 
Commission  of  1850.  Several  of  the  leading  changes  intro- 
duced into  that  university  by  the  bill  founded  on  the  He- 
port  of  the  Commissioners,  were  in  the  direction  which  Sir 
William  had  indicated  as  desirable;  in  particular,  the  revival, 
in  part  at  leasts  of  the  nnivereity  or  professorial  element,  and 
the  Tsconstitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  universify. 
Writing  to  Sir  William  (April  1852)  the  Eev.  G.  H.  John- 
son (now  Dean  of  Wells),  one  of  tlie  Commissioners  on  Ojdbrd 
University  Reform,  says : — 

..."  Many  of  your  essays  have  had  a  most  beneficial 
influence  (in  my  opinion)  upon  imiversity  affairs,  and  have 
been  of  the  nimost  use  in  preparing  the  worid  for  the  Beport 
of  the  Commission,  which  I  am  going  to  deliver  in  to-day.  I 
fear  that  no  opportimity  occurred  to  mention  our  obligations 
to  you  as  they  deserved ;  the  articles  in  question  have  been  so 
long  before  the  world,  and  so  commonly  read,  that  they  have 

*  Lmd  Badnw  to  Sir  W.  HuoiltoD,  Much  10, 188fi. 
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become  in  some  sort  public  property ;  and^  without  some  le* 
flection,  one  does  not  consider  to  whom  the  original  aooonnt  of 
the  Oxford  oonstitation  is  owing." 
The  Bev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  now  Dean  of  Westminster,  writes, 

5th  June  1852 

**  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  so  flat- 
tering a  tribute  to  our  Keport  I  cau  only  repeat  our  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  refer  more  directly  to  the  name  of  one 
who  has  so  powerfully  contributed  towards  it  by  advocacy  of 
reform  at  a  time  when  its  need  was  less  acknowledged  than 
at  present^  and  by  the  stores  of  information  which  the  articles 
in  the  'Edinburgh  Beview'  supplied  on  a  subject  tiU  then 
almost  unknown." 

Similar  testimony  is  given  by  the  Kev.  F.  I).  Maurice : — 
"  The  form  which  tliis  proposition  has  taken  is  certainly  not 
that  which  it  would  have  taken  twenty  or  thirty  years  aga 
Then  it  was  supposed  that  the  old  universities  required  to  be 
reformed  according  to  modem  maxims ;  that  they  ought  to 
abandon  as  much  as  possible  their  original  character,  which 
was  presumed  to  be  a  narrow  one.  What  has  been  attempted 
in  this  bill,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  has  been  to  restore 
part  of  their  original  character  which  had  been  lost,  to  bring 
back  the  most  ancient  idea  of  the  university,  partly  because 
this  was  also  found  to  be  the  most  comprehensive.  This 
change  in  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  and  plans  is  owing,  I 
conceive,  very  principally  to  the  writings  of  an  eminent  Scotch- 
man, Sir  W.  Hamilton.  In  his  articles  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Eeview,'  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  showed  very  clearly  that 
the  universities,  properly  so  called,  had  been  merged  in  the 
colleges — that  the  reform  which  was  most  demanded  was  to 
restore  them  to  life.  He  endeavoured  to  support  this  import- 
ant doctrine  by  chaiges  against  the  conduct  of  the  colleges, 
some  of  which  I  think  were  not  supported  by  evidence,  and 
have  been  disproved  by  subsequent  investigations.  He  ap- 
peared to  regard  the  whole  scheme  of  colleges  with  a  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  in  which  I  cannot  participate,    liespect  for 
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the  name  of  Balliol,  and  for  the  benefits  which  have  proceeded 
out  of  the  sociefy  beating  that  name  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy  to  the  present  day,  wonld  alone  prevent  me  from  adopt- 
ing that  opinion.  But  tliis  ditference  does  not  make  me  less 
sensible  of  the  obligation  under  wliich  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
laid  us  all,  by  asserting  the  necessity  of  giving  prominence 
and  efficiency  to  the  university,  and  not  suffering  the  discipline 
of  the  coUeges,  valuable  as  that  may  be,  to  oveishadow  it  It 
is  this  consideration  which  has  led  many,  who  have  exceed- 
ingly disliked  the  thought  of  legislative  interference  with  the 
bodies  from  which  they  have  derived  some  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  tlieir  lives,  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  the 
present  measure — even  to  desire  that  a  more  comprehensive 
one  had  been  adopted."* 

In  April  1834  appeared  the  article  on  the  "  Patronage  and 
Superintendence  of  Universities,"  which  had  for  its  text  the 
'Beport  of  the  Boyal  Conmiission  of  Inquiry  into  the  State 
of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,'  printed  in  1831.   Here  Sir 
William  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  lay  down  the  general  principles 
and  conditions  of  an  efFicicnt  scheme  of  university  patronage — 
a  matter  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  has  proved  so  difficult 
to  realise.   Bringing  his  rare  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  universities  of  Europe  to  bear  on  the  subject^  he  gives  an 
account  of  that  form  of  patronage  and  superintendence  which 
had  been  found  to  work  best  in  the  universities  of  Italy,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  This  was  an  extra-academical  board  of 
curators  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose — small,  intelli- 
gent, responsible,  and  conditionally  permanent.    He  supports 
this  system  by  direct  argument,  by  the  facts  of  academic  his- 
tory, and  by  a  trenchant  and  severe  review  of  the  modes  of 
university  patronage  then  subsisting  in  this  country — viz., 
the  municipal,  professarial,  and  r^gaL   The  province  of  this 
limited  body  of  curators  would  be  "  to  discover,  to  compare,  to 
choose,  to  recommend,  and  to  specify  the  grounds  of  their 
preference  to  the  Minister  of  State,  with  whom  the  definite 
*  Leaming  and  Workiii|^  p.  10  a  seq. 
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nomiiuition  would  xemain — a  nominatioii,  however,  whieh 
would  be  only  formal  if  the  cuxators  oooaoientaously  fulfilled 

the  duties  of  their  trust.***  The  subject  of  academical  patron- 
age, with  especial  referenct'  to  tlie  University  of  Ediiibui-gh, 
is  further  prosecuted  iu  tlie  AiijK'udix  to  the  ' Discussions.' -f* 

This  article  was  tlie  first  attempt  iu  this  country  to  grapple 
in  a  competent  and  intelligent  manner  with  the  vexed  sub- 
ject of  university  patronage.  It  and  the  articles  on  the 
English  universities  must  be  referred  to  as  affording  the  prime 
impulse  and  direction  to  that  spirit  of  discussion  and  inquiry 
regarding  the  constitution  and  patronage  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Scotland,  which  resulted  in  the  Universities  Act  of 
1858.  The  views  advocated  by  Sir  William  in  those  con- 
tributions to  the  'licview'  inliuenced  very  considerably  the 
Keport  of  the  Buigh  Commissionera  (1835),  in  so  iSsr  as  it 
lefened  to  the  universities.  This  Beport  recommended  a 
amall  extrsracademical  board  of  curators  (five  in  number), 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Town  Council  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  —  thus  adopting  the  principle  of  the 
scheme  advocated  iu  tlie  '  Keviow.'  Sir  William  subsequently 
says  of  the  compaiutively  simple  method  of  the  Buigh  Com- 
missioners, that  it  would  be  "  a  marvellous  improvement  on 
the  present  reign  of  ignorance,  favour,  passion,  and  caprioeL**} 
"The  University  Court"  of  Lord  Advocate  Inglis*8  bill  is,  in 
certain  of  its  fiaatures,  analogous  to  the  schemes  recommended 
by  Sir  William  and  the  Burgh  Commissioners. 

It  still  remaiua  for  experience  to  show  whether,  by  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  university  courts,  we  have  secured  the 
most  eflicient  system  of  academical  patronage  possible  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country — ^whether,  in  fact,  we  have  solved 
the  difficult  and  delicate  problem  of  the  best  mode  of  appoint- 
ment  to  professorial  chairs.  In  a  body  so  limited,  and  with  no 
check  save  a  conflicting  and  often  ill-informed  public  opinion, 
nearly  all  depends  on  securing  men  who  are  at  once  edu* 

*  Diaconkmi^  pi  m  t  Appendix  IIL  A.,  p.  708  <f  teg. 
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catod»  oonrageoiM,  and  upright— the  conaoions  holdei8  of  a 
and  saored  trust  for  the  country.  In  this  case,  bnt  in  this 
case  only,  we  shall  find  electors  willing  and  able  to  look  beyond 

the  alumni  of  the  local  university ;  to  put  a  very  modilied 
trust  in  mere  testimonials ;  to  discourage  the  insulting  process 
of  a  peraonal  canvass  by  interested  parties  ;  to  despise  secta- 
rian chunour;  and  actively  to  seek  out  and  sift  evidence  of 
qualification  even  among  men  who^  in  the  absence  of  special 
interest  in  the  town  and  neighboarhood  of  the  nniversify,  are 
deterred  from  coming  forward  as  candidates.  The  necessity 
for  securing  these  conditions  of  an  efficient  and  impartial  pat- 
ronage will  lead  to  the  enlargement  of  the  present  electing 
body  ;  and  probably  the  best  mode  of  doing  this,  and  thereby 
effectually  annihilating  powerful  local  iutluences  in  favour  of 
particular  candidate^  would  be  to  fuse  the  four  bodies  at  pro- 
sent  separately  intmsted  with  the  patronsge  into  one  general 
body  for  the  appointment  of  professors  in  the  whole  of  the 
universities. 

Sir  William's  exposure  and  vehement  censure  of  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  examination  for  degrees,  alike  in  arts  and 
in  medicine,  and  his  suggestions  as  to  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing extra -academical  examiners,  and  generally  elevating 
the  standard  for  both  degrees,*  served  materially  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  regnlations  on  these  subjects  of  the  recent  Uni- 
versities  Act 

In  1832  Sir  William  contributed  two  articles  to  the '  Beview/ 

—one  in  July,  on  "  The  Revolutions  of  Medicine,  in  reference 
to  Cullen  ;"  the  other  in  October,  on  "Johnson's  Translation  of 
Tennemann's  Manual  of  Philosophy." 

In  July  183H  appeared  the  review  of  Cousin's  Report  on 
Qerman  Schools.  £efesence  to  this  article  is  made  in  the 
following  letter: — 

My  peak  Sir, — Wlieii  I  received  your  letter,  about  a  month  ago, 
I  had  l)een  reproaching  myself  for  having  delayed  m  long  thanking 
you  for  the  two  editions  of  your  '  liapport,'  &c    Your  lotter,  how- 
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ever,  oanMd  me  to  defer  writing  yon  tiU  I  could  edOeei  the  ^eoes 
neoessaiy  to  affoid  you  the  infonaatioii  you  irished  in  regard  to  oar 
Scottish  parochial  achoola.  These  I  sent  abont  a  fintnic^  since  to 
Mis  Austin,  to  be  tnnsmitted  through  your  amtassador,  or  in  any 
other  way  she  might  tiiink  better.  ...  I  regret  that  yon  will 
find  the  infonnation  so  scanty,  and  the  schools  themsdves  so  over- 
praised.  Our  Scottish  Bystcm  of  education  for  the  people  only 
merits  commendation  by  contrast  to  the  EngliBh.  I  trust  that  the 
example  of  fiance,  of  which  you  heye  been  the  principal  anther, 
may  shame  our  Govemment  oat  of  their  negligenoe.  I  haye  heeut 
indeed,  deeply  gratified  to  see  yon  obtaining  so  great  and  merited  an 
infloence  in  tiie  councils  of  your  country;  and  this  not  so  much  on 
your  own  account  (however  interested  I  fed  in  all  that  concems 
your  honour),  ss  for  the  pledge  it  afibrds  for  the  welfare  of  fiance 
and  Europe. 

In  your  letter  you  mention  a  brochure  on  the  state  of  popular 
education  in  Prussia.  This  I  have  not  recexred,  and  I  regiet  it| 
as  it  would  (I  imagine)  haye  enabled  me  to  make  a  move  elegant 
epitome  of  your  *Bapport'  than  is  given  in  the  aitide— wholly 
unworthy  of  the  subject — in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Edinbux^ 
Beview.'  This  (of  which  yon  will  bdieve  me  guilty)  was,  ftom  una- 
voidable causes,  delayed  till  near  the  moment  of  publication,  and 
then  written  against  time. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  that  philosophy  piospem  so  wdl  in 
France  under  your  ausjnces.  I  look  with  impatience  for  the  new 
edition  of  your  *  Fiagmens,'  and  its  Preface.  I  shall  certainly  be 
highly  flattered  by  any  notice  on  your  part,  however  unworthy  I  am 
of  the  honour.  Nothing  can  be  moro  melancholy  than  the  state  of 
philosophy  with  us.  Two  nrticles  of  mine  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Re- 
view' on  the  English  translation  of  Tenncmann's  'Grundriss/  and  on 
the  recent  writers  on  'Logic'  in  England,  may  afford  some  illustration 
of  this.  .   .   .  — ^Believe  me,  &c  &e.,  W.  Hamuaoh. 

PomnoBoai^  IM  Angud  1888L 

The  articles  on  University  Keform  and  Patronage  of  1834 

and  1835  have  already  Leen  noticed.  In  July  1835  appeared 
the  essay  "  On  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — History  of  their  Instruc- 
tion, in  reference  to  Dalgarno."  In  January  1836  appeared 
the  famous  article  "On  the  Study  of  Mathematics  as  an 
Exercise  of  Mind."    In  the  course  of  the  discussion  its 
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aatliQr  lays  down  much  that  is  valuable  on  the  snbjeot  of 
the  nature  and  oonditiona  of  liberal  education   The  limited 

utility  which  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  mathematics  as  a 
mental  discipline  has  of  course  given  rise  to  much  comment 
and  criticism.  Tiiis  article  has  been  translated  into  l^reuch, 
German,  and  Italian. 

In  the  following  letter,  which  refers  to  the  article  on  Mathe- 
matics, we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  troubles  of  the  editor  from 
the  irregular  habits  of  composition  and  procrastination  of  the 
contributor.  The  grounds  of  complaint  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  constant.  At  length  the  wrath  of  the  editor  has  reached 
its  height 

Mnbyr  tUgit  {very  iaU)  [1886]. 

Mt  dbab  Sra  WiLUAX, — will  not  disguise  horn  you  that  I 
felt  at  fiist  exceedingly  provoked,  as  well  as  difficulted,  by  (he  ez- 
OTbitant  length  of  your  article,  which  exceeds  the  utmost  limit  you 
yooiself  ssked  by  nearly  a  sheet  and  a  half  t  This  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  on  your  part  has  happoied  so  often,  and  is  so  obviously 
incompatible  with  those  fixed  arrangements  which  every  editor 
is  entitled,  and  in  fiuit  is  necessitated,  to  make,  as  to  compel  me  to 
say,  that  if  you  are  to  continue  to  favour  nie  with  your  sesistaneo 
and  I  need  not,  I  presume,  say  how  much  I  value  it— you  must 
comply  with  those  neesmiy  conditions  which  no  man  connected 
with  the  *  Beview/  however  high,  but  youiself^  sets  altogether  at 
naught. 

I  have  taken  an  hoiur  to  deliberate  what  course  to  pursue ;  and 
there  is  so  much  risk  of  delaying  the  publication,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  pro])rietor  and  th*>  \vork,  by  following  the  only  course 
I  can  take,  consistently  with  the  insertion  of  your  article  in  this 
number,  that  it  really  has  not  been  easy  for  me  to  make  up  my 
mind.  However,  as  I  had,  perhaps  incautiously,  notified  that  an 
article  on  Mathematical  Study  was  forthcoming,  and  as  my  own 
views  coincide  entirely  with  your  most  able  and  valuable  article,  I 
have  resolved  to  print  it  as  it  stands — to  postpone  another  article 
in  consequence — and  to  set  up  from  MS.  (and  hence  the  risk  of 
delay)  a  shorter  one,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  get  yours  inserted 
without  mutilation.  If  I  fail  in  getting'  all  rea<ly  in  time,  I  shall 
have  Tnueh  cause  to  regret  tlie  resolution  I  have  come  to.    .    .  . 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  change  some  of  those  phrases  which  will  be 
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oiUfld  pedantic  and  scliola8tio--ieoolleetaiig  that  we  cannot  ehange 
the  taste  of  the  age,  and  that  -we  oq^t^  in  addmamnp  oonehraa  to 
it,  to  liAYe  some  zegaid  to  its  taatea. 

Snch  pbiaaea,  too,  as  <*  the  Plato  of  later  timea,**  « the  Dictator  of 
lettezB,"  helong  entiiely  to  a  bygone  age.  Ezeoae  me  for 
these  remariES.  I  have  in  this  article  and  on  other  occasions  de- 
fened  to  your  wishes  and  tastes  more  than  to  thuae  of  any  other 
oontrihutor ;  and  it  is  not,  I  hope,  too  mnch  in  me  to  aak  that  I  may 
not  he  subjected,  as  editor,  to  certain  critioal  chaigea  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  incur. 

I  would  have  wished  all  the  authorities  in  the  type  of  the  text, 
hat  the  number  and  the  length  of  the  article  render  tliis  imposaihie. 
.  .  .  — ^Ever  most  truly  yoins,  .  M.  If  afisb. 

Oabom  Sisnr,  Ftb.  1  [1836]. 

;My  dear  Sir  William, —  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  like  to  see  all  the  criticisms  I  have  got  on  this  article. 
In  one  respect  they  would  please  you,  namely,  that  all  of  them 
allow  it  to  display  great  talent  and  learning.  But  the  observations 
on  style,  obscurity,  S:c.  &:c.,  would  not  bo  so  palatahle.  One  criti- 
cism, I  confess,  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for — viz.,  tliat  the  argu- 
ment is  injured  by  the  *'  cloud  of  witnesses,"  wliich,  it  is  said,  has 
been  huddled  together  >vithout  discrimination,  and  without  any 
rational  view  of  the  value  of  authorities.  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  let- 
ter I  received  yesterday  among  others,  makes  tliis  remark,  and  adds, 
that  he  is  sorry  the  "writer,  whom  he  pniises  for  ability  and  learuing, 
should  have  adopted  a  tone  in  regard  to  mathematics  so  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  cautious  and  philosophical  D.  Stewart. 

If  yon  are  to  write  an  article  on  classical  education  we  must 
settle  about  it  immediately.  And  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that, 
after  xeasonaUe  limits  are  fixed,  they  must  be  adhered  to ;  and 
flotheir,  that  the  arUde  must  he  given  me  in  such  Hm  as  to 
admit  of  deliheiate  revision,  instead  of  being  sent  at  the  dose  when 
all  is  huny.  Do,  then,  make  up  your  mind  delibenite^,  and  let  ma 
know  the  result  as  soon  as  possible.  I  must  anange  the  aztidee, 
spaces,  &c.,  for  next  number  in  a  veiy  few  daya.  .  .  .  — Ever 
moat  truly  yonis,  K.  Kapdul 

In  the  October  number  of  iihe  'Beview'  of  this  year  (1836) 
appwed  the  article  "  On  the  Conditions  of  daesical  leaming, 
xeUUive  to  the  Defence  of  Classical  Bducation  by  Professor 
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PQlana"  Sir  WiUiam's  regular  contributions  to  the  '  Beview ' 
now  eeesed,  owing  to  his  appointment  to  the  Logic  Chair, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  took  place  this  year,  and  to  the  occu- 
pation of  his  time  in  the  preparation  of  his  Lectures.  After 
a  lapse  of  three  years  (April  1839)  he  contributed  a  short 
article  "  On  Idealism  with  reference  to  the  scheme  of  Arthur 
Collier."   This  was  his  last  contribution  to  the  '  Beview.' 

The  following  probably  refers  to  Mir  Garlyle's  letter  already 
given,  and  the  proposal  which  it  contained  that  Sir  William 
should  become  a  contributor  to  the  new  periodical* : — 

$m  W.  Hamilton  to  Mas  Aosmr. 

EDomuBOB,  NcmmUf  26, 18M. 
.  .  .  Whst  has  become  of  the  new  Beviewt  I  am  afraid 
there  is  hardly  much  to  be  expected  for  the  aacccBS  of  a  periodical 
on  the  same  plan  (however  diflbrent  tiie  prindpka)  aa  the  old 
leviewB.  I  am  much  flattoied  in  being  thought  worth  addng  as  a 
oootributor,  hot  ooold  haidly  promiw  to  be  more  than  an  occasional 
ally  (sapposing  alwaya  a  hanooiiy  of  views),  aa  I  am  too  much  oecn^ 
jaed  with  matten  apart  from  all  popular  interest,  and  have  in  the 
*Edinbiii|^  Beview'  an  outlet  more  than  sufficient  for  any  super- 
fluous eneigy  with  which  I  may  be  distreaaed.  I  meant  to  have 
sndosed  a  letter  for  our  friend  1^  Cariyle  alongwith  this,  ss  I  have 
mislaid  a  letter  of  his  with  lus  sddiess  in  London,  but  find  that  I 
am  sliesdy  late  enough  for  the  post  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
ddng  so  in  a  day  or  two^  and  beg  you  would  addreaa  it  .  .  . 
How  are  we  all  thrown  back  by  this  dissstioDs  ezeniae  of  royal 
will !  I  tmst  however,  it  wiU  be  a  nsefol  leaaon  to  the  WhigLf 

The  preparation  of  the  contributions  to  the  *  Review/  re- 
ferred to  in  this  chapt  er,  necessarily  formed  Sir  William's  prin- 
cipal occupation  during  the  period  from  1829  to  1836 ;  and  he 
was  now  evidently  looking  rather  to  philosophy  than  to  law  as 
the  main  work  of  his  lifa  In  1832,  however,  he  had  reoeiTed 
from  the  Crown  a  minor  legal  appointment  (the  SolidtoTBhip 
of  Teiiuls),  which  required  his  attendance  in  tlie  Parliament 
House  once  or  twice  a-week.     The  function  of  the  Teind 

*  Supra,  p.  127. 

t  The  nfemoe  Is  probiblj  to  the  dinolntioii  <tf  the  Kelboanw  Maiitiy. 
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Court  is  to  consider  and  detennine  applications  by  ministers 
of  the  Ghnrch  of  Scotland  for  augmentation  of  stipend  oat 
of  a  fbnd  set  apart  for  Uiis  purpose  at  the  Beformation.  It  is 

the  duty  of  the  Solicitor  of  Teinds,  along  with  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  Solicitor-General,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  Crown  in  the  matter  of  applications  to  the  Court. 
Sir  William  was  well  versed  in  the  subject  of  teinds,  whicli 
implies  considerable  antiquarian  and  legal  attainments.  This 
office,  the  salary  of  which  is  inconsiderable^  was  the  only 
piece  of  legal  promotion  which  he  ever  received. 

Sir  William's  contributions  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review/ 
coupled  with  the  remembrance  of  his  career  in  tlie  University 
of  Glasgow,  had  attracted  towards  him  the  attention  of  the 
venerable  Professor  Mylne,  his  former  teacher.  Tlie  follow- 
ing letter  contains  a  proposal  of  much  interest,  which,  if  it 
had  been  carried  out,  must  have  very  materially  affected  the 
course  of  philosophical  instruction  and  opinion  in  the  west 
of  Scotland:— 

Pbofessob  Mylne  to  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 

Faibli^  bt  Largs,  Atubdu^ 
August  22,  1834. 

My  de.\r  Sir, — I  beg  kave  to  state  to  you  a  proposal  to  which  I 
"beg  you  will  give  your  deliberate  and  serious  consideration.  1  pre- 
face it  only  l)y  saying  that  1  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  that  your 
concurrence  with  it  will  he  higldy  gratifying  to  mc,  and,  I  trust, 
may  eventually  contribute  materially  to  your  lionour  and  advantage. 

You  probably  know  that,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  now  detail, 
I  have  for  some  time  past  meditated  my  retirement  from  the  Chair 
which  I  have  hold  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  thirty-seven 
years  ;  and  that  above  eighteen  months  ago  I  fonned,  and  proposed 
to  the  Faculty,  a  plan  by  wliali  I  thouglit  this  purpose  couiil  bo 
effected  in  a  way  easy  to  myself  and  bcnelicial  to  the  University. 
But  that  plan,  though  it  received  the  cordial  apj)rol)ation  of  the 
greater  number  of  my  colleagues,  encountered  an  o])position  wliich 
I  did  not  anticipate,  and  which,  I  see  no  means  of  conquering  it 
but  such  as  neither  pmdence  nor  my  sincere  concern  for  the 
advancement  of  sound  and  eidightened  philosophy  permit  me  to 
adopt,  I  shall  no  longer  contend  agaiiu^t. 
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My&ilniey  liofwever,  inihiBuiBtasoe  has  not  alxted  the  eameBtiiMB 
of  mj  dflsiie  to  ieeme^  as  soon  as  I  oan,  the  gnat  olgedis  for  which 
mj  phm  was  fonned.  I  am  still  anzioiu  to  obtain  mj  immediate 
and  speedy  idease  fiom  the  pvofiBssional  duties  inoomhent  on  me« 
and  for  the  due  dischazge  of  which  I  fioel  myself  becoming  daily 
more  and  move  unfit  I  bng  to  see  tiiem  transfened  tnm  me  to 
one  whoee  acknowledged  talents  and  acquiiements,  whose  known 
pursuits  and  predominating  propensities  towards  philosophical  and 
aoennte  inquiry,  and  whose  confirmed  habits  of  severe  and  perMver* 
ing  study,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  trust  I  am  still  eagerly 
desirous  that»  during  the  probably  short  remainder  of  life  that  may 
be  allowed  to  me,  I  may  eigoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  which  such  a  pesBon,  my  appointed  substitute  and 
successor,  shall  acquit  himself  in  my  stead ;  and  that  when  I  am 
called  to  quit  the  world,  I  may  leave  it  with  the  high  satis&etion 
of  Amlnng  that  I  have  contributed  something  to  establish  in  our 
Chair  of  Ethical  and  Political  Science  a  person  worthy  of  its  im^ 
portanoe,  and  who,  during  a  life  that,  it  may  be  hoped,  vnll  be  long 
and  happy,  shall  nobly  emulate  and  sustain  the  merited  honoois 
which  some  of  my  illustrioos  predecessors  have  buHight  by  their 
genius  and  exertions  on  themselves,  on  the  University,  and  particu- 
larly on  that  Chair. 

With  these  oljjects  in  view,  my  proposal  to  y<>ii  is  that  you  should 
heartily  concur  with  me  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  immediately 
or  speedily  the  appointment  of  younelf  to  be  my  assistant,  or  ratiier 
my  substitate  during  my  lif^  and  successor  when  I  die.  I  am  acmy 
that  I  must  thus  subject  you  as  well  as  myself  to  a  course  of  exer* 
tion  which,  though  I  cannot  believe  it  will  be  fruitless,  yet  I  cannot 
represent  as  veiy  easy  or  agreeable  in  itself,  and  which  might  be 
found  by  some  so  repugnant  to  their  tastes  and  feelings  that  they 
would  rather  reject  my  proposal  at  once  and  altogether  than  engage 
in  it.  If  I  could  I  would  include  in  the  act  of  resignation  an  express 
clause  that  you  wen  to  be  appointed  my  successor  as  the  condition 
of  its  fulfilment  on  my  part ;  and  if  my  r^ignation,  so  stated,  were 
to  be  recognised  and  admitted  by  the  patrons  of  the  Chair,  I  M-ould 
certainly,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  put  it  into  their  hands.  But 
I  am  sure  that  a  resignation  so  limited  would  not  be — indeed,  for 
very  obvious  and  strong  reasons,  I  tliiuk  it  ought  not  to  be — 
received  by  them.  All,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  to  promote  your 
appointment  is,  to  give  you,  as  I  now  do,  my  full  warrant  and 
authority  to  offer  younelf  as  a  candidate  for  my  office,  and  my 
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dfllibente  promise  tliiik»  as  aoon  as  you  shall  receive  tho  assured 
•iipport  of  a  sufficient  number  of  thA  electoxs,  I  shall  make  way  for 
your  admissioii  to  my  Chair  by  an  explicit  and  full  resignation  of 
it,  on  the  terms  that  shall  liaye  previously  been  agreed  on  between 
OS  and  fixed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Faculty.  I  need  not  add, 
that  nothing  that  I  can  do,  or  that  is  within  the  reach  of  such 
influence  as  I  can  with  propriaty  employ  with  the  electois,  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part  to  adTanoe  your  saooees. 

The  terms  on  which  I  am  willing  to  leaign  may  be  genexaUy  and 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

First,  That  during  my  life  I  retain  the  whole  salary  payable  to 
the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ; 

Secondly,  that  I  relinquish  to  you  the  whole  of  the  other  emolu- 
ments aiising  firam  the  dischaige  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
Chair. 

I  readily  and  cheerfully  consent  that  from  the  beginning  of  your 
career  you  shall  draw  the  whole  of  tlie  cmohnuents  arising  from  tlie 
devotion  of  your  time,  your  talents,  and  your  exertions  to  the  liuties 
of  tho  Chair — that  is  to  say,  the  fees  or  honorariums  you  may 
receive,  not  only  from  students  attending  the  public  and  the  private 
Ethic  cla-sses,  but  also  from  those  who  attend  classes  in  which  you 
give  lectures,  or  othenvise  communicate  instruction  on  subjects  tliat 
come  \\'ithin  the  lino  prescribed  for  the  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  by  the  sUitutes  of  the  College,  or  that  have 
been  sanctioned  by  former  custom  and  practice  of  the  Ethical  Chair, 
or  that  may  be  chosen  by  your  own  taste  and  judgment,  allowed 
and  authorised  by  the  permission  of  the  Faculty.  Of  such  subjects 
there  is  a  great  variety,  and  of  these  several  which  I  believe  will 
be  found  to  harmonise  with  those  UKjuiries  to  which  your  studies 
have  been  specially  directed,  and  on  which,  of  course,  you  will 
find  it  easy  to  give  highly  useful  and  popular  prelections — such,  for 
instance,  as  jurisprudence;  the  origin  and  progress  of  human  society, 
and  of  the  modifications  of  social  and  civil  institutions;  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  its  difierent  forms ;  philosophy,  political 
and  economical ;  ancient  philosophy,  physical  and  ethical — a  subject 
the  adoption  of  which  by  yon  wiU,  I  doubt  not,  be  greatly  encouraged 
by  ma  two  professors  of  languages,  and  by  all  who  are  desirous  of 
promoting  in  Uie  Scottish  nnlyeisities  a  more  diligent  cultivation 
of  these  languages,  &c  Ac  Ae. 

I  will  anxiously  look  for  your  delibeKale  and  weUHMmndflind  reply 
to  my  proposal       alter  carefally  pondering  it  yourself,  and  eon- 
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BQlting  with  your  most  confidential  friends  respecting  it  (to  whom 
only  I  request  your  communications  on  the  subject  may  for  the  pre- 
sent l)e  made),  you  should  determine  to  dccliue,  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  know  your  rejection  ;  but  I  shall  be  much  more  desirous  to 
learn  from  you  soon  your  ctmcurrence  with  me  in  it. 

I  would  be  happy  to  enjoy  a  personal  communication  with  you 
on  fhe  subject,  and  woiild  be  glad  if  you  could  for  that  purpose 
make  me  a  visit  here.  That  visit  it  will  be  in  all  respects  both 
ooirreiiient  and  gratifying  to  me  to  receive ;  and  the  sooner  the 
more  gratifying. 

Belietre  me  to  be  with  duMM  siteem  and  regard,  my  dear  dr, 
yours  fSfidthfully,  J.  MTuriL 

Sir  William  appears  to  have  declined  this  proposaL  The 
appointment  lay  with  the  Senate  of  the  Univeraity ;  and  he 
probably  judged  that  the  influence  which,  in  accordance  with 

the  habits  of  the  place,  was  certain  to  be  put  forth  in  favour 
of  the  local  candidate,  was  likely  to  be  too  strong  even  for 
the  reviewer  of  Cousin  and  author  of  the  essays  on  Percep- 
tion and  Logic.  Another  consideration  that  weighed  with 
him  was  the  prospect  of  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
Chair  of  Logic  in  Sdinbnigh,  which  was  likely  soon  to  he 
▼aoant  by  tiie  resignation  of  its  holder,  Dr  David  Bitohia 

Along  with  the  preparation  of  the  arHcles  for  the  'Beview/ 
which  was  the  most  important  occuputiun  and  the  chief  visible 
result  of  the  years  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  Sir  William 
was  of  course  carrying  on  his  usual  studies  in  their  various 
branches.  Among  these  he  continued  to  pursue  those  physio- 
logical leseaiches  which  have  been  alluded  ta  One  of  the 
outlets  which  he  found  for  his  interest  in  this  direction  was 
in  a  series  of  experiments  on  his  children,  the  results  of 
which  remain  recorded  in  very  elaborate  tables.  In  refers 
ence  to  this  matter  Lixdy  Hamiltou  says: — "The  cliihlren  be- 
came victims  to  his  love  of  investigation  and  experiment, 
being  subjected  fo>m  the  day  of  their  birth  to  a  process  of 
weighing  and  measuring  which  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Bueh  little  creaturaa.  The  matter  to  be  ascertained  was  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  body,  especial]^  the  head,  during  the 
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first  few  weeks  of  life.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry— whioh 
was  connected  with  Sir  William's  investigations  on  the  brain 
— elaborate  measurements  were  taken  (with  calliperB,  tape, 
and  flexible  leaden  bands)  of  the  head  of  each  of  our  children 
in  succession  ;  drawings  being  also  made  to  show  the  vail  ing 
configuration  of  the  skulL  The  other  part  of  the  process  was 
of  a  somewhat  novel  kind.  The  cliild,  stretched  on  a  wooden 
board,  was  placed  on  one  balance  of  a  pair  of  (Degrave's)  scales, 
while  on  the  other,  in  order  to  supply  a  defidenG/  of  proper 
weights,  were  laid  two  volumes  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Mon- 
taigne's *  Essais '  (the  weight  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  board 
and  child's  clothes,  had  been  previously  ascertained) ;  and  in 
this  way,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  nurse,  who  cordially 
entered  into  his  scientific  ardour.  Sir  William  proceeded  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  child's  weight,  of  which  on  each  occa- 
sion he  took  an  accurate  note.  During  the  first  few  weeks, 
when  the  rate  of  growth  was  very  rapid,  these  observations 
were  made  almost  daily.  Afterwards  the  weighing  and  meas- 
uring operations  became  less  frequent,  and  were  subsequently 
gone  through  only  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  two.  Nor  were 
the  observations  on  the  growth  of  tlie  head  confined  to  our 
own  children :  those  of  our  most  intimate  friends  were  made 
the  subjects  of  a  scarcely  less  minute  examination. 

'*  When  his  eldest  boy  grew  too  big  to  be  weighed  on  scales, 
a  handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  waists  and  he  was  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  firom  a  steelyard — which  was  generally 
made  fast  to  a  step  of  the  library  ladder/* 

Sir  William  also  more  than  once  experimented  on  himself 
after  a  somewhat  bold  fashion.  His  purpose  was  to  test  the 
effect  of  morphia  on  his  system,  which  he  had  found  to  possess 
the  remarkable  peculiarily  of  insensibility  to  the  action  of  nar-> 
cotics.  "  For  the  &cts  connected  with  this,''  says  Dr  Douglas 
Maelag»n,  his  medical  attendant^  "  I  am  indebted  to  my  col- 
league Dr  Christison,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
them  in  his  lectures.  It  seems  that  when  at  Oxford  Sir 
William  had  suffered  from  toothache,  and  had  sought  relief 
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from  a  dose  of  landannm ;  but  he  found  that  it  produced  on 
him  no  effect  whatever.  He  afterwards  made  some  experi- 
ments on  himself  with  laudanum  of  known  excellence,  and 
found  that  he  could  take  450  dio]>s  ^\it]iout  the  production 
of  any  effect  on  him  except  a  little  headache.  This  may  be 
xonghly  stated  to  be  equal  to  ten  ayerage  doses  of  this  drug 
for  a  penon  who,  like  bim,  was  totally  unaocustomed  to  ite 
nsei"  We  bave  in  the  following  rough  jottings  a  record  of 
one  snob  experiment^  made  about  1836 : — 

22d  Deoamber. 
5  o'gIocIl — Just  befoie  dinner,  pidae  65. 

i-past  5. — ^After  bflaity  dinner,  and  tome  balf-donn  glaaias  of 

liglit  wine,  pulse  74. 
}  past  6.— -Altar  dinner,  76. 

f>past  7. — (HsYing  dept  an  boor)  paba  84^   (K.R — ^HsTing  aatan 
salt  baninga  to  dinner,  diank  ibraa  or  Ibnr  tamUan  of  water.) 

10  c^cloeL—Palae  88  or  89. 

Took  150  diops  of  moipbia  at  10  minatea  peat  10  o'dook. 
I'paat  10  o^dodL — ^Pulaa  80— perbapa  fbller;  fin  laat  quarfear  of  an 
bour  feeling  aa  it  wexe  of  Iblnaaa  in  bead.  At  preaent  veiy 
alight  feeliDg  of  nanaaa,  and  Teiy  aligbt  pain  in  atomaob;  a 
slight  feehng  of  languor  in  muBGlaa. 

11  o'clock. — Pulse  82;  aaoae  of  folness  rather  less;  languor,  orraibar 

feeling  of  placidity,  not  increased ;  slight  feeling  of  warmth  in 
feea  and  over  aoifeoe  of  body,  especially  in  feat  No  confuaion 
or  somnolency.  Altogether  not  more  etfect  apparent  tban  when 
only  60  <iiopa  takea.  Have  been,  aince  taking  doae,  occupied 
in  reading. 

i-pasfe  11. — ^Pulse  78  or  79— full;  feeling  of  fulneas  less;  no  real 
languor,  and  feeling  of  leaa ;  wanntb  contanuea;  quite  akrt — 

indeed  very. 

12  o'clock. — Pulse  70 — not  so  full ;  all  aymptoma  nearly  off;  yeiy 

wakeful  and  alert ;  feeling  of  full  muscular  vigour, 
^paflt  12. — ^Pulse  75 ;  still  feeling  of  slight  warmth,  especially  in 
hands  and  feet ;  mouth  not  dry,  hut  sahva  not  so  ahundant  as 
usual,  hut  no  thirst  felt.  Now,  as  all  along,  a  shght  feeling  of 
siird  headache ;  and  in  turning  suddenly,  a  slight  symptom  of 
giddiness,  or  rather  swimming,  was  ohserved,  but  not  deserving 
of  either  name,  so  slight. 
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1  o'dodc^PiilBe  69 ;  headache  Teiy  dighi^  hut  still  a  feeling  in 

head;  and di^t  giddiness  or  swinmiing oocMionaUy  on  ti^^ 
ing  comes  on  nunm  esBily  tiian  nsnsL 
J-past  l.»Pii]ae  64 ;  no  somnolanoe;  now  and  then  a  alight  noise 
in  eais;  lather  mawkish  feeling — this,  indeed,  all  along;  month 
not  moist,  hat  not  diy  as  hefoie;  skin  warm  (pricklj  glow); 
not  ferensh. 

2  o'dodk. — Poise  60— not  ftiU;  no  somnolenee;  ^ow  still  in  skin, 

espeetally  hands,  feet»  and  ean ;  mawkishnesi^  hat  not  a  negii- 
tion  of  iqppetite ;  hare  eaten  nothing  since  dinner;  sli^t  sound 
in  ean  like  distant  sound  of  a  carriage,  now  heaid  and  now  not 
heard  (hat  this  might  hm  heen,  independently  of  morphia, 
from  hour  of  ni^t);  sard  hesdaehe  not  hotter. 

^past  2. — ^Poke  62 ;  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  ate  three  apples — bread 
and  cheese  as  osual ;  [am  now]  reading— quite  as  well  as  asaaL 

^  from  4. — Pulse  68 ;  had  been  asleep,  or  rather  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
slumber ;  awoke  naturally,  indeed  YoluntaiiJy. 

Slept  not  deeply,  hut,  on  the  contrar}%  perhaps  more  lightly  than 
usual ;  ofton  awoke ;  dreaming.    Xext  morning  aboat 

^•past  10,  fully  awake,  but  wiUi  rather  had  taste  in  mouth,  and 
with  feeling  of  giddiness,  as  if  bUe;  oddish  all  over,  hut 
nothinf^  worth  notice,  if  not  looked  for. 

^  from  11. — Pulse  63 ;  got  up  and  breakfasted  ;  now,  at 

^•past  11,  feel  nearly  as  nsualj  pulse  65  ;  perhaps  not  so  slert  aa 
ordinary — i.e.,  not  so  disposed  for  exertion  of  body. 

1  o'clock        Pulse  69. 

These  experiments,  on  his  children  and  himself,  were  con- 
ducted as  much  in  the  wfty  of  pastime  and  relaxation  from 
seyere  pursuits  as  from  a  purely  scientific  interest, — ^which, 
however,  he  had  preMy  strongly.  They  serve  to  show  the 
wonderful  activiiy  of  his  intellect  at  this  period,  which,  when 
most  hardly  taxed,  sought  relaxation,  not  in  repose,  but  in  a 
change  of  work : — "  Alit  lectio  ingenium  j  et  studio  fatigatum, 
uon  sine  studio,  tamen  reficit." 
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APPOINTMENT  TO  LOGIC  CHAIR,  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  LECTURES: 

1836-1839. 

RESIGNATION  OF  DR  RITCHIE — UNIVERSITY  PATRONAGE  IN  EDINBURGH 
— OAMDIDATES  FOR  TUB  LOGIC  CHAIR — CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 
PBOFBS80B  PILLAN8  AND  K.  OOVfXV— UCTB  Of  BIB  WILLIAM  TO 
WL  00U8IV— BVLT  AlTD  CBMOIIOBIAIr-^PPOBinOH  10  BIB  WILUAM— 
HIS  DMLOrATUBl  10  0AHTA8S— ALU»XD  OB80I7BITT  OF  HIS  WJUmffOS 
—CTSOLOOICAL  OBJBOnOH^BWJI/E  OF  TBB  MJOnoB— FBHF A  RATIOH 
OF  LECTURES— INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE — LaOfOBIB  OF  flMT  SE88IO* 
ON  METArHYSICS — HOW  COMPOSED — COMMBNCEMEST  OF  EDITION  OF 
RETD  —  LECTURES  OF  SECOND  SESSION  ON  LOGIC  —  PLACE  OF  THE 
LECTURES  AS  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DOG- 
TIIHB  — TBUB  OENBBAL  GHABA0TSBIBTIC8  AND  INFLUSNCB— m- 
TUOHT  or  BIT.  DB  OAXBSS— OOBBBBVOVDBNCa  WITH  M.  OOUSUI— 
OOHTBOTBBBT  WISH  SOWV  OOmiOIL  ABOUT  IBtt  AHD  SmOB  CLUB, 

At  tiie  elose  of  tibie  College  session  of  1836,  Dr  David  Ritchie, 

after  a  career  by  no  means  brilliant  resigned  tlie  Professorship 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  as  the  outstanding  man  in  tlie  department 
of  speculative  philosophy,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  Britain, 
might  natniaUy  have  <been  expected  to  obtain  the  vacant  Chair 
vithoni  diflcolty,  if  not  even  without  Bolidtatioa  He  had 
already  eontribnted  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview '  thoee  artides 
which  had  made  him  known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as 
the  man  of  highest  philosophical  genius  and  greatest  philo- 
sophical learning  in  Britain,  He  had  also  proved  liis  remark- 
able, if  not  unique,  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  nnivemitifls  at  home  and  abroad,  and  explained  the 
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high  aims  of  all  nniyenity  trainiDg.  As  in  GennaBy  and 
TVance  the  custom  was  for  the  patrons  of  umvenity  ap- 
pointments to  seek  the  man  most  fitted  for  the  office,  and 
not  to  leave  it  to  every  one  who  fancied  himself  qualified 
to  seek  the  office,  it  was  never  doubted  by  the  distinguished 
members  of  foreign  universities,  such  as  Brandis  and  Cousin, 
but  that  the  vacant  Chair  would  be  readily  offered  to  Sir 
WDliam  Hamilton.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  took 
place,  or  was  at  all  likely  to  occnr.  Foreigners  were  not 
aware  that  the  patronage  of  the  XTniversity  of  Edinburgh 
lay  with  the  Town  Council  (Stadtratli),  and  that  University 
appointments  were  decided,  among  other  city  transactions, 
by  the  burgomaster  and  councillors  in  the  Eathhaus  or 
Hotel  de  Ville — a  body,  however  useful  and  respectable,  not 
to  be  supposed  capable  of  judging  directly  of  attainments 
in  abstract  philosophy,  or  of  the  qualifications  neoessaiy  for 
teaching  it  from  a  professor^s  chair.  Philosophical  merit, 
like  other  accomplishment«,  had  thus  to  be  made  dear  by 
varied  and  laborious  processes,  and  to  aiiprove  itself  to  the 
respectable  body  of  citizens — chiefly  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce — who  constituted  the  Town  Council.  These  men 
were  supposed  to  act  as  jurymen,  to  sift  and  determine 
on,  the  evidence  brought  before  them  regarding  the  qualifi- 
cations of  rival  candidates.  Whether  evidence  of  the  peou* 
liar  nature  suitable  in  such  a  case  should  ever  have  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury  so  constituted,  how 
far,  as  a  rule,  they  succeeded  in  selecting  the  best  man,  and 
what  were  the  countervailing  checks  against  abuse  and  pre- 
ventives from  mistake,  are  points  which  it  is  here  unneces- 
sary to  discuss.  The  fact  was  so ;  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Chair  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  be  he  a  Flato  or  an  Aristotle^ 
was  under  the  necessity,  at  this  period,  of  addressing  himself 
with  proof  of  his  qualifications,  to  this  body  of  electors,  thir^ 
three  in  number.  Sir  William,  in  particular,  had  written,  and 
written  powerfully,  against  the  continuance  of  the  patronage 
of  the  University  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  he  did 
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not  much  relish  the  prospect  hefore  him  of  having  to  penaade 
that  body  of  his  superior  qualifications. 

The  other  principal  candidates  for  the  Chair  were  Mr  Isaac 
Taylor,  Mr  George  Comhe,  and  Mr  Patrick  Campbell  Mac- 
dougall.  Mr  Taylor  was  acceptable  to  a  considerable  body  of 
electors  on  account  of  his  religious  views.  He  had  recently 
written  'The  Natural  Hiatory  of  Enthusiaam/  the  first  of  that 
series  of  worics  on  questions  that  lie  in  the  boider-land  be- 
tween philosophy  and  tiieology,  by  which  he  has  deservedly 
achieved  a  high  reputation.  He  had  also  given  to  the  world 
a  small  work  entitled  'Elements  of  Thought,*  in  which  he 
sought  to  give  an  explanation  of  various  philosophical  terms, 
with,  however,  but  indifferent  learning  and  success.  Mr 
Combe  was  the  representative  of  the  phrenological  doctrineSi 
which,  chiefly  throngh  his  influence^  had  at  this  time  a  con- 
siderable hold  of  some  portions  of  the  public  Mr  Macdongsll, 
who  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  then  a  young  man,  of  very 
varied  and  brilliant  accomplislnnents. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  final  victory  must  lie  either 
with  Sir  William  or  Mr  Taylor.  With  a  body  such  as  the 
Town  Council,  the  chances  might  seem  rather  in  favour  of  the 
popular  author  than  of  the  abstract  thinker.  And  there  is  a 
tdeiable  degree  of  probabilify  that,  but  fbr  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  superior  attainments  that  came  from  men  like 
Cousin  and  Brandis,  the  small  majority  by  which  Sir  William 
carried  his  election  would  have  been  converted  into  a  minority. 
Sir  William's  testimonials  were  by  design  few  and  select,  but 
stronger  evidence  of  capacity  and  attainments  was  never  pre- 
sented to  a  body  of  electors.  I  have  already  quoted  M. 
Cousin's  remarks  on  the  fint  article  in  the  'Beriew'— that 
on  his  own  writings.  He  had  also  unsolicitedly  said,  "  Sir 
\l^lliam  Hamilton  is  the  fittest  person  to  be  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  first  vacancy. 
He  is  pointed  out  for  this  situation  by  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind,  and  by  his  pre-eminence  above  all  his  Scotch  and 
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Ens^h  oootemponnflt.''  Hub  was  part  of  the  oolea  of  a 
convenation  between  IL  Goiuiii  and  Plofeaaor  Fillana  dnnng 

a  visit  which  the  latter  made  to  Paris  in  May  1834  On  Dr 
Ritchie's  n\signatioa  of  the  Chair,  Mr  Pillans  wrote  to  M. 
Cousin,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  notes,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  either  formally  sanction  their  accuracy  or  return  a 
more  authenlio  ezpiession  of  his  opinion.  Owing  to  the 
severe  indisposition  of  M.  Cousin,  two  months  elapsed  before 
a  reply  was  received.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  William  had 
addressed  to  him  the  foUowing  letter: — 

Sib  W.  Hamilton  to  M.  Coosnr. 

Bddbdm,  SW  Jf<9 1898. 
My  dbab  Sib, — I  have  a  long  letter  soon  to  write  you  of  acknow- 
ledgments, apologies,  and  explsaations — in  pardoular,  to  justify  my- 
self for  not  yet  having  perfbnnsd  my  promiss  rsguding  a  review  of 
the  piefcces  of  yourself  and  flchelling— a  non-perfonnanoe  for  which, 
when  you  know  the  cizeumstsneesy  I  am  sue  yon  will  not  think  ms 
in  Ikidt  At  present)  however,  I  write  only  on  a  matter  whoUj 
peisonal  to  myself,  and  that  briefly  and  hmriedly,  as  time  is  now 
of  great  importance  in  the  affidr.  I  theiefoce  go  at  once  to  the 
hosinses. 

As  the  eonmiuoication  wss  thon^t  better  firom  snother  pemon 
than  from  myself.  Professor  Pillans  wrote  you  above  five  weeks  ago^ 
requesting  that  yon  would  have  the  goodness  to  state  in  writing 
your  opinion  of  my  qnaHfications  for  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, now  vacant)  in  this  University,  and  for  which  X  have  ap- 
plied. As  so  long  an  interval  has  elapsed,  we  are  apprehensive 
that  the  packet  may  not  have  reached  you.  In  cue  it  should  be 
lost,  I  have  shortly  to  say  that  a  testimony  from  so  distinguished 
an  authority  as  you  will  have  the  greatest  influence  in  my  favour. 
It  may  seem,  indeed,  superfluous  to  trouble  yon  agsin  for  such 
a  testimony  after  the  too  flattering  eiqpieSBion  of  your  good  opin- 
ion of  me  to  Professor  Pillans  in  a  conversation  of  which  he 
kindly  seonxed  notes.  But  my  friends  think  that  your  opinion, 
l^ven  by  yourself  in  writing,  would  be  of  greater  weight  and  a 
more  authentic  evidence.  At  the  same  time  it  would  he  better 
to  avoid  dwelling  so  much  on  the  obscurity  of  my  articles  (which 
arises,  I  hope,  only  from  the  abstrusencss  of  their  subjects  and  the 
limited  space  into  which  the  discussions  must,  in  a  journal  like 
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tlie  *£d]Bbni|^  Benew/  be  compimaedX  as  thia — tiie  obMority 
of  mj  wntingi — Is  fhe  only  o^eetioiii  of  any  consegneiice  made  to 
my  daima.  This  I  know  with  yoa  arose  in  teply  to  Mr  FiUans, 
who  was  prohftUy  not  piepaved  to  nndentand  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  yon  ase  aware  of  an  article  of  mine  on  Logic,"  in 
the'EdinhmghBeview/Ka  115.  There  is  another  on  the  «  Study 
of  Mathematics"  in  Ko.  126,  in  which,  I  am  afiaid,  yon  will  think 
me  Tviy  heretical.  There  are  varioiis  othen  to  which  it  is  needless 
to  refer  yon.  Amoqg  the  oompetiton  there  is  no  one  firam  whom  I 
have  to  ftar  anything  on  the  score  of  any  knowledge  of  the  solgeet 
cftheChaii;  Bnt  thedeeton^whoare  themonicipalityof  thecity 
(thirty4hrM  in  nnmherX  are  e  good  deal  nnder  the  faflnawft*  of  the 
oleigy  and  the  fenatiflal  parly,  who^  of  eoinse^  always  wish  fat  some 
fiiend  of  their  own;  and  I  haTe  also  recently  initated  the  6oMryioii£s 
of  the  municipality  hy  an  artide  *'  On  the  Patronage  of  UniTexsitieSy" 
in  the  119ih  number  of  the  'Edinburgh  Beview/  and  by  my  evi- 
denoe  before  a  Parliamentaiy  Commiasion,  in  which  I  treated  their 
capacity  for  academical  patrons  with  the  contempt  it  merited.  In 
these  circumstances  I  shall  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  anything 
you  can  candidly  say  in  my  behal£  And  if  you  could  procure  any 
opinions  to  the  same  effect  from  any  of  your  distinguished  philoso- 
phers, you  would  add  to  the  obligation,  for  our  honest  magistracy  count 
as  well  as  weigh  the  testimonies.  Perhaps  M.  Koyer-Collard  and  M. 
Jouffroy  may  have  read  my  article  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  Pi  rrep- 
tion"  which  I  sent  them,  and  perhaps  may  be  able  to  say  something 
favourable  of  it.  But  you  are  the  best  judge.  I  must  request  your 
kind  indulgence  for  this  ^otistical  epistle,  as  for  many  other  peecata, 
and  I  must  abruptly  subscribe  myself  with  the  highest  regard,  my 
dear  sir,  ever  most  faithfully  yours,  W.  Hamilton. 

At  length  the  following  weighty  letter  reached  Mr  Pillans,  and 
yna  sabmitted  to  the  eleetora : — 

M.  Cousnr  to  PnoFBseon  PiUiAIIb. 

{Translation.) 

My  dear  Mr  Pillans, — A  severe  indisposition,  which  lias  for 
some  time  confined  me  to  bed,  has  compelled  me  not  to  answer  your 
letter  so  speedily  as  I  would  have  desired,  especially  in  the  matter 
to  which  it  relates.  My  first  care  is  to  do  so  the  moment  X  have 
been  able  to  hold  a  pen. 

I  perfectly  recogmse  in  the  paper  acccmipanying  your  letter  the 
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heads  of  a  eourmaibn  wbieh  we  lud  togeiher  two  yean  ago  in  the 
pieaence  of  your  yoang  friend.  He  has  yeiy  ftifhfully  interpreted 
my  thought^  and  has  eren  mOier  weakened  than  oveiBtnuned  it  in 
what  regards  the  merit  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  I  will  hy^and-by  xecnr 
to  the  points  in  which  it  seems  to  me  the  aocoiacy  of  yonr  friend  is 
somewhat  at  fault ;  bat  pennit  mc  previously  to  zecall  to  you  my 
own  position  in  this  aiEur.  As  some  small  value  has  been  attaehed 
to  my  testimony,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  make  known  how  I  stand  dis- 
posed, and  what  it  is  that  deteimines  my  opinion. 

I  have  no  peisonal  connection  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Yon  are 
the  only  indlTidnal  I  have  seen  who  knows  him.  It  was  from  read- 
ing an  artide  in  No.  99,  Oct  1839,  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  that 
I  became  desizous  of  knowing  who  was  its  anther ;  and  it  was  Hi 
Anstin,  the  learned  and  profound  jurist,  who  infoimed  me  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  name. 

The  article  to  which  I  allude,  although  polite  in  manner,  was  in 
substance  very  severs ;  and  it  has  served  for  the  text  to  all  the  ob- 
jections which  have  subsequently  been  made  to  what  is  cslled  my 
philosophy,  in  America,  and  even  in  IVance. 

This  article  remains,  of  what  has  been  written  against  me,  that 
of  principal  account.  From  reading  all  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
done,  I  am  convinced  that  we  axe  not  perfectly  at  one  except  in  the 
matter  of  publk  education,  and  that  in  philosophy,  imdsr  much  ap- 
parent sin^Usrity,  then  subsist  between  us  fimdameutal  differences. 
Yon  sn  therefore  de&rly  aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  esteem  for  Sir 
W,  Hsmilton  is  very  disinterested.  It  is  not  a  partisan  that  I  am 
dedrous  of  supporting.  No;  it  is  an  advenary  of  the  most  elevated 
order  to  whom  I  render  an  honest  tribute  of  respect 

What,  then,  is  the  difforence  of  opinion  between  Sir  W.  HmuUon 
and  met  Without  here  treating  yon  to  metaphysics,  I  will  only 
say  that,  profeesiiig  the  highest  regard  and  the  most  grsteftd  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  Scottish  philosophy,  out  of  which  the  new 
philosophy  of  Fnnce  has  arisen,  and  without  deserting  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  excellent  phUosophy,  I  have  believed  it  poesible 
to  bestow  on  these  a  development  that  somewhat  surpasses  the 
boundary  which  Beid  and  Bugald  Stewart  have  assigned  to  homan 
reason.  This  devdopment,  is  it  legitimatel  or  is  the  ciicamspeo- 
tion  of  your  illustrious  countrymen  to  be  psefianedf  That  is  the 
question. 

Now,  on  this  question  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  the  man  who,  before 
all  Europe,  has,  in  the  'Edinburgh  Beview,'  defended  the  Scottish 
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philosophy,  and  posted  himMilf  Itt  wpnmiMtn>  In  this  nlitioii 
the  different  artielee  wbieh  he  has  wiitten  in  that  joumal  aie  of 
infinite  value ;  and  it  is  not  I  who  ou^it  to  solicit  Scotland  fot 
8ir  W.  Hamilton ;  it  is  Sootland  herself  who  ought  to  honour  hy 
her  suffinge  him  tiHio,  since  Dugald  Stewart*  is  her  sole  represents 
tive  in  Europe. 

In  truth,  what  characterises  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  precisely  the 
Scottish  intellect ;  and  he  is  only  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Beld 
and  Stewart  because  their  philosophy  is  the  Scottish  intellect  itself 
applied  to  metaphysics.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  never  deviates  from  the 
highway  of  common  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  he  possesses  great 
ingenuity  {esprit)  and  sagacity ;  and  I  assure  you  (I  know  it  from 
experience)  that  hii  dialectic  is  by  no  means  comfortable  to  his 
adversary. 

Inferior  to  Reid  in  invention  and  originality,  and  to  Stewart  m 
grace  and  delicacy,  he  is  perhaps  superior  to  both,  and  certainly  to 
the  latter,  by  the  vigour  of  his  dialectic ;  I  add,  and  by  the  extent 

of  his  erudition. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  knows  all  systems,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
he  examines  them  by  the  criticism  of  the  Scottish  intellect.  His 
independence  is  equal  to  his  knowledge.  He  is,  above  all,  emi- 
nent in  logia  I  would  speak  to  you  here  as  a  philosopher  by 
profession. 

Be  assured  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  the  one  of  all  your  coun- 
trymen who  knows  Aristotle  the  best ;  and  were  there  in  all  the 
three  kingiloms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  a  Chair  of  Logic  vacant, 
do  not  hesitate — make  haste — give  it  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

I  say  it  sincerely,  that  my  obligations  to  Scotland — obligations 
recently  enliunced  by  the  honourable  title  which  your  learned  Aca- 
demy has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me — have  inspired  me  with  a 
lively  desire  of  seeing  Scotland  again  represented  in  the  congress  of 
European  philosophers.  If  you  think  it  expedient,  I  will  vnitc  to 
Ix)rd  lAnsdowne,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know  a  little.  "Wore 
M.  Jouflfroy  here,  he  would  be  eager  to  add  his  testimony  to  mine  ; 
but  M.  Jouffroy  is  in  Italy  for  his  health,  and  M.  Royer-Collard  liaa 
just  set  oflF  for  the  country.  But  have  you  not  the  sufi&age  of  M. 
Royer-Collard  1  My  illustrious  master  is  wholly  Scotch ;  he  is  Reid 
and  Stewart  in  flesh  and  bone.  And  Reid  and  Stewart,  if  they 
were  electors,  would  choose  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Now  for  the  two  points  where  the  accuracy  of  your  young  friend 
might  have  been  greater  : — 
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BtewBit,  and  Biowii.  Sir  W,  Hamilton  is  yvrj  laperior  to  Biown, 
espedaUj  as  a  logioiaiL  Weie  the  artiolss  of  Sir  W.  Hanillton  ool- 
lected,  we  should  have  a  book  infinitely  more  distinguished  than  the 
writings — very  ingenious,  hut  sapeifidal  end  diffiise— of  Brown. 

2.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  not  eren  the  Teiy  eli^^itast  appeaianoe 
of  ohsenrity.  His  style  is  sahstantial  and  severe^  but  of  a  peifeet 
plainness  for  eveiy  one  acqiiaiiited  with  the  sabjeet  and  not  incap- 
able of  attention.  No  one  im  mora  <^ipoeed  to^  no  one  i>  more  de- 
▼oid  0^  the  Tagoeness  and  obseoiity  of  the  Geiman  philosophy  in 
ssTeial  of  its  most  oelebiated  anthom  To  be  popalaily  dear,  then 
is  only  wanting  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  the  space  requisite  fiddy  to 
develop  his  thought;  and  that  spooe  is  not  fbond  in  a  review — it  is 
only  AiUy  obtained  in  a  ooone  of  leetmes.  In  short,  my  dear  Mr 
Pillana,  wera  these  not  too  much  ci  pretension  snd  snogance  in  the 
reqaest,  I  would  entraat  of  you  to  say  in  my  name  to  the  peison  or 
persons  on  whom  depends  thii  nomination,  that  they  hold,  peihaps^ 
in  their  hands  the  philoeqphicsl  fhtme  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  is  a 
foreigner,  exempt  ftom  sll  spint  of  paify  or  of  cotene,  who  ooignres 
them  to  leooUeet  that  what  they  are  now  engaged  in  is  to  give  a 
saooessor  to  Beid  snd  to  Dngald  Stewaii  let  them  consult  the 
opinion  of  Euope.  Several  of  the  artudes  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton— 
—three  especially,  in  99,  No.  103,  No.  116  of  the  'Edinbmgh 
Beview ' — hare  made  the  stnwgest  impression  on  all  regular  philo- 
sopheis.  I  have  just  received  fimm  America  a  woik  of  Mr  Heniy, 
entitled  'Elements  of  Ftoydhology.'  The  fiiUowing  is  what  this 
praiseworthy  author  says  of  the  srticle  in  No.  IDS :  *<By  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  artide  refieRcd  to— remaikaUe  alike  fbr 
philoeophicd  learning  and  ability  of  the  very  first  ovder^-a  higher 
authority  cannot  wdl  be  imagined."  I  know  not  who  are  the  ccm- 
petiton  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;  but  I  vridi,  Ibr  Scotland,  that  there 
may  be  one  who  has  xecdved  public  eulogies  of  equal  value  ftom 
dishiterested  snd  learned  foreignen. 

Adieu,  my  deer  sir.  When  anything  is  decided,  do  not  fidl  to  let 
me  know;  snd  believe  me  always  yours  very  devotedly. 


PABn,  Uf  /mm  1888L 

The  other  testimotuals  were  from  11  Aognnd,  the  French 
ooneul  at  Edinburgh,  a  pupil  of  Boyer-Oolkrd,  Ck>u8in,  and 

Joufifroy ;  Professor  Brandis  of  Bonn,  the  editor  of  the  Berlin 
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Academy  edition  of  Aristoiie;  Mr  Leonard  Homer,  Loid 

Jeffrey,  Eev.  Arcliibald  Alison,  Professor  Macvey  Napier,  Pro- 
fessor George  ^loir,  iVrchdeacon  Williams,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  Professor  AVilson.  Certain  of  the  testimonials  that  had 
been  used  for  the  Moial  Philosophy  Chair  were  reprinted. 
The  evidence  was  strong,  pertinent,  and  select 

The  opposition,  however,  was  formidable,  and  there  were 
personal  diffienlties  of  various  sorts  to  be  overcome. 

Though  desirous  of  the  ofiBce,  Sir  William  characteristically 
declined  entering  on  any  personal  canvass  of  the  electors.  In 
this  he  was  not,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
the  8th  April,  actuated  by  any  want  of  respect  for  the  electors ; 
he  declined  to  canvass  simply  because  he  regarded  the  dispen- 
sation of  academical  patronage  as  the  exercise  of  a  sacred 
trust,  and  consequently  felt  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
at  once  insulting  to  them  and  degrading  to  himself.    His  de- 
clining this  mode  of  address  was  in  fact,  he  maintained,  "  the 
most  unequivocal  proof"  he  could  give  "of  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  present 
patrons."  This  strong  view  of  the  matter  indicated,  however, 
a  height  of  virtue  which  was  not  destined  to  be  appreciated. 
Sir  Wniiam's  more  worldly-wise  friends  shook  their  heads 
about  it.    This  was  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  time-honoured 
tradition, — to  refuse  the  dues  of  the  genii  locL     That  a 
councillor  should  give  his  vote  for  a  man  who  did  not  solicit 
it  privately  in  person,  or  by  lus  Mends,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
looked  for— unless  in  a  very  exceptional  case  of  i^preciation 
of  his  position.    Where  was  the  importance  of  having  a 
vote,  if  the  deference  of  a  persistent  solicitation  was  not  ac- 
corded to  its  holder  ?   Why,  unless  this  were  done,  it  was  not 
in  municipal  human  nature  to  give  it — failure  is  certain  if  the 
principle  of  no  canvass  be  persisted  in.  His  opponents,  again, 
said,  and  said  strongly,  that  he  could  not  be  very  anxious  to 
obtain  the  Chair,  seeing  that  he  did  not  employ  the  ordinaiy 
means  of  success — ^to  wit,  this  same  private  canvasa   On  this 
Sir  William  waxed  tolerably  wroth.   In  a  second  letter  to  the 
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Loid  Frorrosi  of  23d  April,  he  thus  comes  oat : — **  I  alluded 
to  tliis  matter  [tbe  declining  to  oanirass]  in  mj  original  letter 

to  the  Lord  Provost,  but  I  must  now  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
it  plainly  and  openly.  I  am  assuredly  most  anxious  to  obtain 
this  Chair ;  but  I  am  ambitious  of  it  not  as  a  boon  granted, 
but  as  a  right  leoognised.  I  only  ask — would  only  accept 
— the  appointment  on  the  ground  of  superior  qualification. 
To  mendicate  the  votes  of  the  patrons  by  the  private  solicita- 
tion of  myself  or  friends,  and  to  forestall  an  unbiassed  decision 
of  the  bodv,  on  a  full  and  iinal  estimate  of  the  tividenco,  bv  a 
private  preliminary  canvass  of  the  individual  electors,  are  pro- 
ceedings which  I  not  only  scorn,  but  of  which,  as  morally 
dishonesty  I  trust  I  am  incapable.  But  if  I  will  not  disgrace 
myself,  neither  shall  I  presume  to  insult  the  Council  by  such 
a  conduct  As  patrons  of  the  University,  they  must  view 
that  patronage  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  trust  They  will  con- 
sequently luliiiinister  it  with  tlie  rigour  and  impartiality  of 
judges;  and,  like  judges,  spurn  as  the  worst  indignity  all 
attempts  at  privately  influencing  their  decision  "  Whether, 
as  the  contest  waxed  hotter,  his  friends  abstained  fsam  all 
peisonal  canvass,  I  cannot  say:  seeing  that  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  his  candidature  I  should  think  it  extramdy  un- 
likely. 

Another  prejudicial  allegation  which  he  had  to  meet  was, 
that  his  philosophical  writings  were  obscure,  and  his  success 
as  a  lecturer,  therefore,  hopeless.  This  was,  of  course,  the 
popular  objection,  and  it  was  a  formidable  one.  H.  Cousin 
no  doubt  scotched  it  when  he  said :  "  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  not 
even  the  very  slii;litest  appearance  of  obscurity.  His  style  is 
substantial  and  severe,  but  of  a  perfect  plainness  for  ever>'  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  and  nut  incapable  of  attention. 
No  one  is  more  opposed  to,  no  one  is  more  devoid  o^  the 
vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the  German  philosophy  in  several 
of  its  most  celebiated  authors.  To  be  popularly  dear,  theie 
is  only  wanting  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  the  space  requisite  fiririy 
to  develop  his  thought ;  and  that  space  is  net  found  in  a 
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review, — it  is  only  fully  obtained  in  a  course  of  lectures," 
But  it  seems  difficult  to  lead  some  persons,  even  when  they 
aie  in  the  official  pontion  of  a4judicatoi8,  to  sumiise  that  th^ 
may  not  be  aUe  without  pievions  training  to  jndge  of  an 
ahfltnict  diacuaaion,  and  that  its  apparent  obscurity  may  arise 
mainly  from  their  own  lack  of  yianal  power.  And  so  the  ob- 
jection survived  to  the  day  of  election,  and  was  duly  produced 
by  more  than  one  of  the  speakers,  but  particularly  by  a  seri- 
ously dull  elector,  who,  descending  to  minutiae  of  style,  declared 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  nndeiatand  the  phiase  "em- 
phatic evidence,"  and  was  absolutely  floored — this  time  not 
without  ground — by  the  aim  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy  being 
set  down  as  the  "  determination  of  students  to  a  vigorous  and 
independent  self-activity."  The  way  in  which  Sir  William  him- 
self met  the  allegation  of  obscurity  is  curiously  characteristic 
and  complete.  It  is,"  he  says,  "  truly  humiliating  to  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  such  an  allegation  by  any  detailed  explanation 
or  defence.  Tet^  in  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  there  are  ifm  of  the  philosophical  essays  which 
I  have  contributed  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  of  such  a  de- 
scription as  to  be  incomprehensible  by  ordinary  readers.  But  is 
the  inference,  therefore,  just,  that  my  writings  are  generally 
obscure  ?  or  is  the  fact  of  the  obscurity  of  these  two  disquisi- 
tions any  fitnlt  of  mine  ?  There  are^  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
two  kinds  of  obscurity ;  one  the  fault  of  the  writer— tiie  other, 
of  the  reader.  If  the  reader,  from  want  of  preparation,  be  not 
conipetent  to  a  subject,  that  subject,  though  treated  as  lucidly 
as  is  possible,  will  to  him  be  dark  or  unintelligible.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  two  articles  in  question.  The  first,  that  on 
the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,'  in  relation  to  M.  Cousin's 
*  CouxB  do  PhiloBophie,'  is  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most 
difficult  and  abstruse-— a  subject  which,  whilst  it  fonns  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  recent  Continental  philosophy,  was  one 
with  which  no  British  metaphysician  had  yet  ventured  to 
grapple  ;  and  to  the  discussion  of  which,  accordingly,  even  the 
philosophical  language  of  this  countiy  is  wholly  inadequate. 
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The  aitide  also  beboved  to  be  compriaed  in  some  twenty  or 

twenty  -  five  pagers.  AVithiu  such  limits  I  had  to  give  an 
account  of  M.  Cousin  and  liis  philosophy — to  show  the  rela- 
tions of  his  system  to  those  of  the  great  German  metaphy- 
sicians— and  also  to  tiace  the  latter  to  their  sources ;  while,  as 
my  aim  vas  no  less  than  a  fair  and  fundamental  lefntofcion  of 
the  entire '  Fhiloaophy  of  the  Absolute/ 1  had  to  explain  on 
an  opposite  doctrine  the  whole  InteUeetnal  phanomena  of 
which  that  notion  was  supposed  to  allbrd  the  only  solution. 
In  such  circumstances  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  bring  up 
the  unlearned  reader  to  a  level  with  the  question ;  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  argue  it^  for  those  already  competont  to  its 
consideration,  with  the  leqnisito  details.  It  was  necessaiy  to 
cany  the  discussion  of  tlus^  the  most  abstraot  problem  in 
philosophy,  to  its  highest  possible  generalisation,  and  where 
an  explanation  was  most  wanted,  an  indication  could  often 
hardly  be  afforded.  The  article  was  therefore  calculated  for 
the  very  smallest  number  of  readers  in  this  countrj' ;  for  those 
only  (and  those  how  £sw  1)  who  were  already  veised  in  the 
higher  speculations  of  the  German  sdiools.  It  was,  in  ftct^ 
principally  intended  for  the  philosophera  abroad.  It  m%fai 
be  supposed  that  such  an  article  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
uncensured  by  those  confessedly  unable  to  comprehend  it; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  a  metaphysician,  more  than  a  mathe- 
matician or  a  philologer,  should  be  required  to  bring  down 
the  highest  problems  of  his  science  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  'general  leader.'"  To  this  he  adds.^"  A  journal  like  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review'  is  not  the  place  for  elementary  ezpatiar 
tion.  ...  Its  philosophical  articles  are  addressed  not  to 
learners  but  to  adepts.  ...  A  good  philosophicjil  review  is 
thus  often  the  converse  of  a  good  philosophical  lecture ;  but 
a  capacity  for  the  more  difficult  achievement  does  not  surely 
infer  inability  for  the  easier." 

There  was,  however,  stall  another  objection  to  Sir  William, 
of  which  he  personally  could  not  take  notice ;  this  wbb  the 
usual  religious  or  theological  objection.   Not  one  word  was 
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wliispered  against  the  purity  of  his  moral  character,  or 
his  scrupulous  konour  as  a  high-minded  geutleman.  That 
would  have  been  in  vain.  But  there  was  a  lack  of  evidence^  it 
was  said,  in  regard  to  his  Christiaa  character;  he  had  not  ad- 
duced testimonials  as  to  his  being  a  religions  man ;  though,  in 
regard  to  this,  one  councillor,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
evidence  of  a  man's  religion,  said  he  would  not  have  voted 
for  him  if  he  had.  Nay,  it  was  even  insinuated,  thougli  not 
boldly  asserted,  that  be  was  an  infidel  Fox  look  to  the 
positive  presumption  on  this  point:  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  'Edinburgh  Beview;'  and  was  the  tone  of  that  Journal 
sound  or  to  be  oommended?  were  there  not  articles  there 
which  were  not  only  not  orthodox,  hut  not  Christian?  Sir 
William  was  a  principal  contributor,  and  thus  it  was  likely 
that  he  was  of  the  mind  of  the  '  lieview,'  and  no  better  than 
his  neighbours.  And  then,  to  make  the  presumption  a  certain- 
ty, he  had  not  only  studied,  but  was  allied  to  be  profoundly 
versed  in,  the  "  Gennan  philosophy,"  that  fount  of  all  theo- 
logical heresy,  which  left  room  neither  for  the  possibilitjr  of 
miracles  nor  for  the  being  of  God.  This  was  not  a  man 
to  be  put  into  a  chair  to  train  the  youth  of  Scotland.  All 
this  was  urged ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  herein  lay  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  his  appli- 
cation for  the  profeesoiship,  and  against  which  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Chair  in  a  spirit  of  dignified  and  contemptuous 
silence  towards  his  detractors. 

An  insinuation  or  allegation  of  this  kind,  which  has  veiy 
commonly  been  urged  against  the  advancement  of  originators 
of  new  views  in  intellectual  philosophy,  is  with  some  men  an 
honest,  though  an  unintelligent,  ground  of  opposition.  The 
traditional  spirit  which  is  contented  with  accredited  results, 
wiU  always  set  itself  against  the  spirit  of  analysis*  examiner 
tion,  and  inquiry  into  received  opinions.  It  is  well  that 
these  two  opposing  tendencies  should  take  note  of  each  other, 
so  that  we  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  lose  the  life  of  intel- 
lectual progress  in  the  mere  symbols  of  thoughts  and  things. 
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or,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  past 

efforts  and  historical  conclusions  to  die  in  the  tumult  of  rest- 
less doubts.  In  the  opposition,  however,  to  Sir  William  at 
this  juncture,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  was  more  of  the 
impulse  of  sect  and  of  party  purpose  than  of  higher  consid- 
erations For  the  special  insinuations  made  there  were  no 
just  grounda  Supposing  the  worst  that  was  said  against 
the  'Edinburgh  Review*  to  be  true,  it  is  obvious  that  Sir 
William,  as  well  as  each  individual  contributor,  was  respon- 
sible only  to  the  extent  of  his  own  contributions.  Again, 
to  those  who  really  had  education  and  intelligence  enough 
to  appreciate  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  philosophy 
which  he  sought  to  develop  in  the  articles  in  the  'Review/ 
the  general  charge  against  him  must  have  appeared  passing 
strange.  The  doctrines  which  he  laid  down  were  in  har- 
mony not  only  with  the  purest  ethical  theories,  but  with 
the  most  profound  and  reverential  theological  convictions, 
and  with  the  consistency  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
So  £BLr  from  being  tainted  with  those  foreign  dogmas,  of  which 
there  was  so  much  ignorant  talk,  he  was  the  most  skilled  and 
powerful  antagonist  then  living  of  unlicensed  speculation — 
seekmg,  as  he  did,  to  oppose  the  Absolutism  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel  by  the  conclusions  of  a  Philosopliy  of  E.xperience.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  men  who  made  the  objection  did  not  know, 
in  their  narrowness  of  spirit  and  blindness  of  fanatical  zeal, 
their  Mends  from  their  foes,  and  were  incapable  of  discrim- 
inating good  and  evil  in  the  matter.* 

*  It  is  somewhat  carious  to  find  even  now  tint  the  theological  objection  is 
still  mado  to  play  its  part  against  the  same  person.  Tliis  time,  however,  it  is 
not  tluit  Hamilton  has  no  religion — quite  the  reverse;  he  gives  undue  imjiort- 
ance  and  improper  influence  to  it.  For,  according  to  a  receut  critic  (Mr  Mill, 
'Emniiiation,'  p.  549),  **th«  whole  philosophy  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Memi  to 
have  hid  its  ciuncter  detennined  \j  the  foqnirsmenti  of  the  doctrine  of  Free* 
Will ;  and  to  that  doctrine  he  clung,  because  he  had  peifaaded  himself  that  it 
afforded  the  only  premises  from  which  human  reason  could  deduce  the  doc* 
trines  of  natural  religion."  Hamilton  is  also  adducod  as  an  example  of  the 
practice  "of  bribing  the  pupil  to  accept  a  metaphysical  dogma  by  the  promise 
or  threat  that  it  affords  the  only  valid  argument  for  a  foregone  ctmclunou,'* 
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The  religious  objection  was  duly  brought  forward  on  the 
day  of  election.  It  did  one  good  sei-vice,  however;  it 
quickened  to  an  eloquent  indignation  the  manly  spirit  of 
Mr  Adam  Black,  then  City  Treasurer.  In  a  few  vigorous 
sentences,  he  denounced  the  too  common  crime  of  making 
religion  a  stalking-horBe  in  the  disputes  of  the  day,  and  for 
party  purposes;  said  pretty  plainly  that  he  felt  disgusted 
with  men  who  suddenly  assumed  a  zeal  for  religion  on  an 
ocCfision  of  this  sort,  while  uothing  of  the  kind  was  mani- 
fest in  their  conduct  at  other  times;  challenged  those  wlio 
had  not  dared  openly  to  allege  Sir  William's  infidelity  to  the 
proof  of  the  insinuation  hy  producing  passages  fiDom  his 
artides,  which  from  their  nature  must  afford  evidence  on  this 
pointy  if  evidence  were  to  be  procured  at  all.  To  this  there 
was  no  reply.  He  concluded  a  point  i  d  ami  animated  speech 
by  adverting  to  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  this  ground- 
less objection  had  been  made  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
councillors. 

The  election  took  placeon  Friday  the  15th  of  July.  Sir  W. 
HamUton  was  nominated  by  the  Lord  Provost  (Mi,  afterwards 
Sir  James,  Spittal),  and  seconded  by  Mr  Hugh  Bruce.  As  the 

result  of  the  voting,  Sir  William  was  elected  by  a  majority 

and  M  SMking  "to  caMito  a  religious  prejudlfNi  hi  finroor  «f  flit  tiieoiy  he 
IMtraiiiM.''— abid.  p.  4M;  4S1.) 
Thi«  later  criticism  may  jnatJ^  be  pheed  on  the  •ame  level  of  faim^  and 

intelligence  with  the  earlier  one.  There  is  neither  proof  nnr  probability  for 
the  allegation  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  held  the  doctrine  of  Free-Will,  or  any  of 
bia  opinions,  on  any  other  ground  thau  that  he  thought  it  supported  by  the 
eTidence  proper  to  eatabli^  it,  and  tiieiefore  tme  in  iUoU,  If  he  further 
lMUeTed,aB  he  did,  that  with  the  bet  of  F^Wm  stood  or  Ml  the  proof  of 
teatity  of  Deity,  he  wve  not  only  at  liberty  but  he  was  bound  to  state  thla,  and 
to  offer  proof  of  the  connoctioii  of  the  two  points,  which  he  lias  done.  For  a 
critic  who  diU'ers  from  him  in  the  matter,  it  is  a  p«'rfcctly  fiir  thing  to  assail 
this  proof,  and  show  it,  if  ho  is  able,  to  bo  invalid.  But  to  accuse  au  author 
of  "  bribing"  his  pupila  in  the  way  specified,  and  of  seeking  '*  to  create  a  reli- 
gions prq'ndioe  in  fitvour  of  the  tiieny  he  patronises,"  merdy  heeanae  he  held 
and  affirmed  a  logical  connection  between  two  speculative  doctrines,  is  criticslly 
as  nnworthy  as  logically  it  is  unwarrantable.  If  tluro  be  hero  "a  grave 
offence  against  tlic  morality  of  philosophical  inquiry,"  it  lies  not  with  the 
person  upon  whom  it  is  charged,  but  with  the  person  who  makes  the  chaige. 
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of  fb1I^— eighteen  memben  of  Cknindl  Toiing  for  him,  and 

fourteen  for  ^Ir  Isaac  Taylor.  "  I  need  not  tell  yon  the  joy," 
writes  ^fr  ^lacvey  Napier,  "  which  the  success  of  your  election 
gave  me,  mixed,  however,  with  very  indignant  feelings  at  the 
small  minority;  and  the  conduct  of  some  individaalfl^  and  the  un- 
easiness occasioned  hy  seeing  to  what  temUe  risks  the  Uni- 
versity stands  exposed  under  the  present  sjrstem  of  patronage. 
I  had  received  gloomy  accounts  a  day  or  two  before  the  news 
of  your  success  arrived,  and  this  made  those  news  the  more 
acceptable." 

8iB  W.  Hamilton  to  M.  Cousur. 

EDixni  uaH,  IM  JiUy  1S36. 

l^fv  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  tlelaycd  writing  you  until  the  election 
for  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metai)hysics  was  determined,  which  Mr 
PUlaiis  will  have  informed  you  was  in  my  favour;  and  now,  when 
I  sit  down  to  do  so,  I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  express  to  you 
my  feelings  in  relation  to  yourself.  To  you,  indeed,  1  cannot  say 
what  I  would  find  it  so  easy  to  say  of  you  to  another.  You  have 
overwhelmed  nie  with  honour,  and  in  so  noble  a  spirit,  that  wito  I 
not  humbled  by  the  consciouHness  that  I  owe  my  eulogy  more  to 
a  generous  illusion  on  your  part  than  to  any  merit  of  my  own,  I 
might  be,  indeed,  the  proudest  of  mortals.  Such  a  te.stini(»ny  from 
such  a  witness  (as  yours  in  my  favour  on  this  occasion)  could  hardly 
fail  of  commanding  success — even  in  suclx  a  countr}'  as  this,  and 
with  such  a  body  of  electors  as  our  Edinburgh  numicipality.  But 
the  accident  of  success  is,  in  my  eyes,  as  nothing  in  conipari.son 
to  the  honour  of  being  so  recommended  by  you  ;  and  I  should  be 
e*|ually  gratiliod  by  j'our  good  opinion,  and  equally  grateful  for  its 
expression,  had  the  re.'^ult  been  ditlerent  from  what  it  is,  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  my  testimonials.  You  will  find  yourself  there  asso- 
ciated with  many  distinguished  individuals  ;  but,  however  flattered 
by  the  commendation  of  others,  I  value  no  other  tt^'stimony  as  I 
value  yours.  But  I  must  confe.ss  that  1  value  its  paramount  autho- 
rity, its  consummate  talent,  and  its  (too)  transcendent  j>raise,  even 
less  tluui  the  kindness  that  made  you  send  it  from  a  sickl>ed. 

I  am,  indeed,  nu)st  anxious  to  hoar  that  you  have  complet<'ly 
lecovered  from  your  indisposition.    .    .    ,    With  this  ^ou  will 
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neeiTa  two  booki.  Om  is  *  complete  editum,  leoently  paUkhed, 
of  the  'DiBMrtetkms'  of  Stewart^  Maekintosh,  Fkyfiur,  and  Ledie; 
the  other  a  tnnalatioii  of  KaaVa  'Metapbyiik  d.  fifitten.'  Mr 
Semp]%  the  tnoalator,  ia,  aa  yoa  will  aoon  aee,  a  meie  Kantian,  and 
wanta  the  knowledge  neoesaaiy  to  deal  properly  with  hia  aabjeot^  and 
the  taate  xeqnisite  to  obtain  for  hia  work,  in  thia  countiy  at  leaat, 
any  anooMai  He  ia  otherwiae  an  able  and  eetimaUe  num.  I  aend 
yon  hia  tianaktion  aa  I  know  yon  aie  ooamopclitically  inteieated  in 
erezy  indication  of  the  progfoaa  of  philoaophy. 

I  have  many  acknowledgmanta  to  make  in  the  many  vahiable 
worka  yon  have  been  ao  kind  aa  to  aend  mo  ■  capedally  for  your 
own.  I  am  delighted  to  aee  that  Aiiatotle  haa  already  in  pert 
leoeived,  and  ia  aoon  aboat  to  obtain  in  ftill,  the  benefit  of  your 
geniiia  and  erudition.  I  admire  your  'Bapport  ear  le  Conoonn *  aa 
abaoliitely  an  ideal  modeL  With  ao  many  recent  diatraotiona  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  atudy  yonr^Coora '  1^  Gamier,  who  aeema 
a  diadple  not  onworthy  of  hia  maater.  Beaidea  the  doonmenta  yon 
aent  me,  I  have  made  a  collection  of  all  that  appeared  in  Germany 
reUtive  to  yoor  *  Fk^fiwe'  and  that  of  Schelling,  by  Kmg,  Marbach, 
and  J.  H.  Fichte.  In  obedience  to  my  promiae,  I  fifteen  montha 
^  attempted  an  article  on  the  qneetion  at  iBsne  between  you  and 
the  German  philoaophy.  I  agree  wholly  with  yon ;  bat  Hr  Napier 
thoo^t  that,  aa  written,  the  diacnanon  would  be  utterly  beyond  the 
compEebenaion  of  the  public  in  thia  country,  and  I  waa  prevented 
horn  trying  to  re^boiate  it  by  aa  attack  of  rheumatic  ferer,  which 
kept  me  for  three  montha  to  bed.  Since  that,  one  thing  or  another 
haa  always  intervened  to  prevent  me  firom  renewing  the  attempt 
However,  I  am  now  in  a  aituation  in  which  it  will  be  my  duty,  aa  it 
ia  truly  my  wiah,  to  make  your  philoaophical  writinga  better  known 
to  the  Britiah  nation;  and  I  hope  to  do  thia  in  a  more  effoetual 
manner  than  hj  xeviewa.  For  aome  conaidemble  time,  however,  I 
muat  wholly  devote  myaelf  to  the  labour  of  my  new  daaa :  it  ia  no 
-very  easy  taak  to  write  a  courae  of  about  a  hundred  lecturea  with  ao 
ah<»t  a  time  for  preparation. — ^BeUeve  me,  my  dear  air,  ever  gmte- 
fiilly  and  aincerdy  youra,  W.  Hamujior. 

P  S. — 29th  Juhj. — On  my  return  to  town,  dter  an  abaence  of 
some  days,  I  found  lying  for  me  your  *  Introduction  to  the  undia- 
covcred  works  of  Alxdard.'  I  had  heard  of  this  aome  time  ago,  and 
am  delighted  to  find  thut  you  make  Abelard  a  Conceptnaliat  like 
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Occam.  I  admire  your  industry  hardly  less  than  your  genius.  It 
would  have  bean  insppiopriato  had  Abehrd  fallen  into  otbar  hands 
than  yours— 4he  modsm  Abehud. 

11  Cousin  to  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 

Js  TODS  asBOie  que  j'ai  M  ma  1m  Opines,  arant  do  receroir  la 
bonne  noavelle  que  oontient  Yotre  demUse  lettue^  Je  me  reiaodiais 
de  n'sToir  pdnt  Mi  k  M.  Broogham  on  &  IC.  Lansdowna  If  ais, 
giftoe  k  Dien,  toos  fttes  nomm^ ;  toos  YcSHk  k  votoe  plaoe  et  dans 
Totro  A&nent  TJne  immense  eairi^  d'ntiUti  pnbUqne  est  devant 
▼ons,  et  je  semis  henienx  de  pouToir  penser  qoe  mon  t^oignage  a 
oontribn^  en  quelqae  chose  k  vons  rouyiir.  Ayes  la  bont^  je  toos 
en  prie,  de  me  mander  si  toos  ares  onvert  Totra  conn,  quel  audi- 
toiie  Tons  avesi  qnelle  macchto  Tons  sniTse,  snr  qnd  antenr  Tons  toos 
appnyes,  et  qnels  suooie  Tons  obtenes.  Yos  lemons  doirent  sans 
donte  absorber  tont  Totre  temps.  ItonTes  pomrtant  qnelqnes  hemes 
ponr  penser  k  moi  et  ponr  m'Mie. 

Je  Tons  manage  nne  ovation,  et  nne  OTation  k  mes  d^pens.  Je 
fius  trodniie  qnatre  de  tos  articles  par  nn  de  mes  amis,  homme  ti^ 
capable,  excellent  logicien,  MTsin  habile,  anquel  fai  fitit  fiure  Totie 
connaissance  et  dont  Tons  aTes  ftit  la  oonqndte  an  point  qn'il  ne 
Tent  pins  me  soivie  dans  I'ontologie  par  la  psyehoIogieL  Tons  aTei  en 
Ini  un  admifatenr  fervent^  nn  disciple,  et  je  Tons  assnie  qne  ce 
diseiple-l^  4  Ini  tout  senl,  en  Tant  cent  antral  Bref,  M.  Pdsse  Tons  a 
trdlnit,  il  Tons  commente,  et  il  ts  bientAt  toos  puUier.  Je  ne 
manqnerai  pas  d'en  enyeyer  un  ezemplaire  an  tr^honoraUe  Lord 
Maire  de  la  Tille  d'Edinbnigh,  et  ces  dignes  marefaands  entre  les 
mains  desqnels  est  pIso6  le  sort  de  la  philosophie  en  Eco6s& 
Entie  nous,  si  TOtre  nouTel  article  in^t  sur  11  Schelling  et  moi 
^tait  4  pen  pr4i  llni,  Tons  series  Inen  aimable  de  m'en  enToyer  nne 
copie.  11  Peiase  le  tradniiait  et  igontendt  oette  pi^  anz  qnatra 
antres.  Ce  serait  nn  grand  omement  poor  son  racnei],  et  nous  toos 
en  seiions  tons  deux  tr^blig^ 

Je  Tous  remeroie  beanconp  du  Tolume  dee  Introductions  k  l*£n- 
cydop^e  d'Edinbnigh.  H  m'est  fort  sgrdaUe  de  poaa^der  cetto 
ooUection.  Je  mets  de  cdt^  la  traduction  de  M.  Semple  ponr  m'en 
serrir  dans  Toccasion. 

Yonlea-Tons  bien  prendre  la  peine  de  tous  informer  si  rAcadAnie 
d'Edinbnigh  a  legu  mon  gros  in  -4**  snr  Ab61aidt  Je  n'ai  demand^ 
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ua  QoarmumsiA  pom  tool  ialalre  de  oe  long  traYul  que  d'en 
eoTcyw  ezempUuie  rax  Aoad^nuM  qui  out  eu  la  hcmU  de 
m'aduiettve  dans  lenr  aem.  J'auiais  Ura  youIu  toob  en  donner  le 
volume  entier ;  mau  j*ai  ciaint  en  T^t^  de  vooa  ennuyer  de  ma 
p^danterie  de  B^^ctin. 

D'ld  k  quelques  mois  je  quitte  la  philoeopliie  pour  rinstrnetton 
puUique.  Pour  me  d^laeser  de  mee  travaux  rar  la  seholaatique,  je 
rail  wM  ftiie  un  tour  en  HoUrade,  et  j'en  rapporte  une  moiaeon 
pour  M.  Fillans  et  pour  tous.  0  lee  liellea  ^eolea  de  village  I  cPeat 
tout  auMl  beau  qu'en  Vnam.  Ce  voyage  m*a  tr&a-fittigud,  nude  il 
m'a  ftit  auBsi  grand  plaisir,  et  j'esp^re  que  voua  ne  aeres  paa  fliclidt, 
mee  tr^e-dbeia  amis,  de  voir  mea  descriptions,  mallienieuaement 
fidtee  k  la  bUe,  maia  fidMee  et  impartialee.  Si  Edinburgh  n'^tait 
paa  ai  loin  et  ai  j'^taaa  plua  jeune,  j'imia  en  cauaer  avec  voua. 
Nona  venons.  En  attendant  je  vooa  iiua  k  tone  deux  mea  corn- 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  Logic  Chair,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  his  course  of  lectures 
for  the  coming  winter,  removeil  with  liis  family  to  Porten- 
oross,  a  retired  watering-place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
The  GoU^  session  vould  commenoe  early  in  November,  and 
DOW  was  the  time  for  piepaiatoiy  labour.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Sir  William,  during  this  period,  did  very  little 
to  the  actual  composition  of  his  lectures.  As  usual,  he  read 
and  thought  a  great  deal,  but  made  little  progress  in  writing. 
This  arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  what  was  to  him  the  novelty 
of  the  kind  of  composition  which  was  required.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  University,  he  was  called  upon 
to  give  a  course  of  written  lectures  extending  over  a  period 
of  five  months,  in  which  he  had  to  combine  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  Logic  and  Metaphysics  with  at  least  some  adequate 
treatment  of  the  higher  and  more  abstract  questions  of  those 
sciences.  The  Logic  class  is  usually  made  up  of  comparatively 
young  students,  in  the  second  year  of  their  university  studies^ 
To  lead  the  minds  of  students  gradually  from  the  simpler  to 
the  higher  questions  of  philosophy  in  a  smgle  session,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  treat  the  subject  according  to  its  proper 
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requirementB,  is,  to  any  one  with  an  adequate  oonoeptioii  of 
spocitlatiye  philosophy,  an  exceedingly  difficulty  if  not  an  imr 

possible,  task.  Sir  'U'lUiaui  had  hitherto  dealt  only  with  the 
highest  and  most  abstract  of  philosophical  problems  ;  and  there 
can  })e  no  doubt  that  he  felt  or  anticipated  a  more  than  usual 
difficult  in  suiting  his  style  and  mode  of  treatment  to  the 
supposed  wants  and  capacity  of  his  class;  for,  with  all  his 
authoritativeness  of  statement  and  apparently  dogmatic  turn  of 
thought,  he  had  a  strong  element  of  peTsonal  diffidence.  As 
the  result  proved,  this  feeling  was  the  consequence  rather  of 
a  distrust  in  Iiis  own  abilities  for  tlie  particular  kind  of  work, 
than  of  any  real  incapacity.  To  this  anticipation  of  unusual 
difficulty  must  be  added  his  singularly  high  ideal  of  philo- 
sophical oomposltion,  and  his  extreme  fiutidiousness  both  of 
thought  and  8tyl&  Composition  was  with  him  always  a  care- 
ful and  laborious  woric  A  rough  dnft  was  first  of  all 
thrown  off,  and  then  it  was  revised  and  corrected  until  the 
blurred  page  presented  nothing  legible  of  the  original.  His 
manuscripts  have  the  appearance  of  palimpsests  of  a  manifold 
Older. 

The  following  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton  from  her  brother-in- 
law.  Captain  Hamilton,  refers  to  the  small  progress  that  had  been 
made  with  the  lectures,  and  also  contsins  a  hint  about  style: — 

Bluout,  SA  SipHmitr  18M. 

Mt  obab  Jahbi, — rejoice  to  find  by  your  letter  that  you  are  so 
oomfortahly  settled  at  Pottencioas.  I  wish,  however,  that  'WHfiam 
had  made  greater  progreas  with  his  lectures  than  you  seem  to  say  ha 
has.  Sere  I  am  that  if  he  does  not  start  with  a  Teiy  laige  stock 
at  the  oommenoement  of  the  session,  both  you  and  he  will  be  kepi 
uncomfortable  all  the  winter.  But»  above  all,  I  anxiously  trust 
that  in  writing  them  he  will  always  keep  in  view  the  charooter  of 
his  audienee,  and  study  simplicity.  At  his  age,  and  with  his  stond- 
ing  OS  a  philosopher,  anything  like  display  before  boys  would*  be 
sadly  infra  dig.  He  is  above  this,  I  am  sure ;  but  of  one  thing  I 
may  assure  him,  and  that  is,  that  in  writing,  eveiy  LaHnimn  he  eon 
displace  by  a  8axmimn  is  a  defect  avoided,  if  not  a  beauty  gained. 
I  shall  certotnly  come  down  to  hear  William's  opening  leotursk 
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The  woik  of  oompodiion  liad  thus  made  litUe  progress  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  session.  As  the  time  of  opening 
approaclied,  witli  little  work  done,  Sir  William  began  to  feel 
some  degree  of  nervous  uneasiness.  The  subject  of  the  intro- 
ductory lecture  was  changed  more  than  once,  and  altogether 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  lecturer  was  unpromising.  He  thought 
now  of  putting  fSS  the  opening  of  the  class  for  a  few  weeks 
beyond  the  nsnal  period,  to  afford  time  for  moie  ample  pre- 
paration. But  Ills  friends  were  strongly  against  this.  It  was, 
they  said,  certain  to  be  instantly  appealed  to  by  the  adverse 
parties  of  all  descriptions  as  showing  how  much  he  still  had 
to  leant,  and  how  incapable  he  was  of  meeting  his  practical 
duties^  as  others^  if  chosen,  would  haye  met  them.  Abandoning^ 
then,  the  thought  of  any  lengthened  postponement,  be  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  resolTed  to  gird  up  his  strength  for  the  coming 
campaign.  He  began  to  lecture  shortly  after  the  commraoe- 
ment  of  the  session,  and  the  work  suffered  no  interruption 
until  its  close. 

Sir  William  delivered  the  introductory  lecture  of  the  coarse 
on  Monday  the  2l8t  November,  before  a  numerous  audience- 
one  of  the  laigest  olass-rooms  in  the  UniTersify  and  the  pas- 
sages leading  to  it  being  crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The 

lecture  wiis  very  characteristic  in  tone  and  doctrine.  After  a 
short  introductory  notice  of  the  recent  histor}'  of  speculative 
philosophy  in  Scotland,  and  its  relations  to  the  course  of 
German  and  french  thought— now  so  well  known  as  to  be 
matter  of  the  merest  commonplace,  but  then  an  absolute  nov- 
elty—he took  up  the  subject  of  the  uses  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy. Then  were  revealed  the  peculiarities  of  the  thinker 
and  the  man  ; — the  play  of  the  most  orderly  logical  power  and 
of  the  finest  acumen,  a  style  of  rare  lucidity,  a  deep,  grnve 
eloquence,  abounding  in  wonderfully  felicitous  turns  of  expres- 
sion. These  qualities,  along  with  the  novelty  and  elevation  of 
the  thou^t,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  man — as  he  evidently 
spoke  the  &miliar  things  of  his  mind — ^made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  hifl  andiffluse.  The  reflective  listener  fialt  tiiat  a 
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new  power  had  arisen  in  the  intellectoal  world — ^that  the  key- 
note of  a  higher  strain  of  abstract  inquiry  than  had  been 

lieard  before  in  our  Scottish  universities  was  now  struck. 
The  expectations  which  had  been  excited  by  tlie  somewhat 
mysterious  repute  of  his  writings  began  to  take  a  definite 
shape  and  clearer  ground.  It  had  often  been  made  matter 
of  reproach  to  ahatfact  philoeophy  that  it  waa  a  thing  truly 
apart,  not  connecting  itaelf  with  definite  practical  interesta. 
]5ut  here,  in  the  principal  points  of  this  first  lecture  of  the 
course  now  inaugurated,  a  hand  was  laid  at  once  on  the  ab- 
stract and  on  the  concrete  sides  of  truth.  The  "  usefid  "  was 
finely  analysed,  and  the  popular  abusive  restriction  of  the  term 
to  certain  profesaional  puiauita  was  challenged.  The  uaefol 
branches  of  knowledgOi  it  was  shown,  are  not  those  merely 
« which  tend  to  qualify  a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly  part 
of  a  dexterous  instrument,"  but  those  chiefly  which  form  the 
arena  of  liberal  culture.  The  native  dignity  of  man  was 
vindicated.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  himself — as  a 
being  with  powers  which  must  be  thoroughly  quickened  and 
developed  through  all  their  breadth, — and  not  to  be  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  thing  with  consciousness  that  is  capable  of 
being  educated  to  this  or  that  professional  aptitude— of  be- 
coming an  intelligent  machine.  Abstract  philosophy,  without 
abating  a  jot  of  its  integrity,  came  charged  with  a  moral 
lesson,  which  the  highest  and  most  earnest  poetry  of  the  time 
had  sought  to  inculcate  i-^ 

**Owr  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  coune  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  aacrifioe,  a  tool 
Or  implomenty  a  puaive  tiling  employed 
As  a  brate  mean." 

Then  it  was  refreshing,  in  an  a^c  of  facts,  and  practical  appli- 
cations, and  naiTOw  utilitarian  aims,  to  find  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  declared  to  he  a  higher  end  than  the  stocking  of  it 
with  information,  and  the  apparent  paradox  of  the  superiority 
of  the  quest  of  truth  to  the  attainment  of  it  unheaitatingly 
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proclaimed.  It  was  shown  that  knowled[,^e  itself  is  princi- 
pally valuable  as  a  means  of  intellectual  cultivation ;  and 
that  an  individual  may  possess  au  ample  magazine  of  know- 
ledge, and  still  be  properly  described  as  aa  "  iutellectual  bar- 
barian." Hamilton  regarded  this  doctrine  as  oonntenanoed 
liy  Flaio,  and  in  this  Mr  Grote  is  at  one  with  him.  "  The 
life  of  the  philosopher,  as  Plato  here  conceives  it  (in  the 
Thoiutetus),  is  a  perpetual  search  after  truth."*  "At  the 
time  when  most  of  his  dialogues  were  composed,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  search  after  truth  waa  at  once  the  noblest 
ooeupation  and  the  highest  pleasure  of  life.  Whoever  has  no 
sympatiiy  with  such  a  pursuit — whoever  cares  only  for  results, 
and  finds  the  diase  in  itself  fotigning  rather  than  attractive 
—is  likely  to  take  little  interest  in  the  Platonic  dialogues/'f 

Whatever  may  be  the  needed  qualification  of  this  view  in 
the  interest  of  moral  earnestness,  its  proclamation  at  the  time 
was  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  educa^ 
tion,  the  aim  of  which  is  assuredly  not  the  mere  conveying 
of  universal  information,  but  the  creation  and  keeping  alive 
of  intellectual  power  in  the  individual,  through  the  direction 
of  his  mind  for  a  time  to  a  class  of  subjects  fitted  above  all 
others  to  stimulate  and  develop  it.  In  the  iiKjuiries  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy  we  find  material  eminently  suitable 
for  this  end.  For  while  our  efforts  after  speculative  truth  are 
often,  and  often  necessarily,  unsuccessful,  our  feeling  of  despair 
is  mitigated  by  finding  that  while  we  miss  the  treasure  sup- 
posed to  be  hid  in  the  ground,  a  full  harvest  of  the  true  good, 
all  unlooked  for,  has  grown  up  in  the  wake  of  our  efforts,  and 
that  we  are  the  richer  for  our  toil,  just  as  faith  was  beginning 
to  waver  and  hope  to  grow  £Eunt. 

In  the  first  or  early  scheme  of  the  course.  Sir  William  ap- 
pears to  have  proposed  to  divide  his  Lectures  into  four  series. 
"  I  shall  Gommenoe,"  he  says,  in  a  deleted  paragraph, "  with 
Mental  Philosophy,  strictly  so  called ;  with  the  science  which 
is  conversant  w^ith  the  Manifestations  of  Mind — Ph.'enomen- 
*  Grate's  Platob  iL  p.  391.  t  Ibid.,  p.  89a. 
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olo^  or  Pftycholo^.    I  sliall  then  proceed  to  Logic,  the 

science  wliicli  coiLsitlers  tlie  Laws  of  Tlioii^lit ;  and,  finally,  to 
Ontolo^'y,  or  Metapliysics  j)r(jper,  tlie  philosophy  of  Kesults. 
iEsthetic,  or  the  tlieory  of  the  Pleasurable,  I  should  consider 
subseqaently  to  liOgio,  and  previously  to  Ontology."*  This 
scheme  was  never,  however,  carried  out  with  anything  like 
completeness. 

He  snbseqnently  adopted  a  twofold  division  of  the  ooutbc — 

giving  one  series  of  lectures  on  Psychology  and  Mental  Pliilo- 
sophy  in  general,  and  another  on  I^gic,  or  "  the  Laws  of  the 
CogDitive  Ii'acultiea  in  particular."  j*  We  have,  in  the  volumes 
of  the  courses  since  published,  occasional  lectures  on  the 
branches  indicated  in  tiie  first  scheme — some  of  them  glimpses 
into  the  subject  of  great  value — bnt  we  fidl  to  find  any  regular 
S3r8tematie  discussion  of  all  the  four  heads.  At  first  he  de- 
signed to  lecture,  during  the  same  session,  at  different  hours, 
on  both  of  those  dei»artments.  This  intention  he  carried  out 
for  a  short  time;  but,  owing  to  circumstances,  to  which,  we 
shall  refer  in  the  sequel,  he  finally  delivered  the  oonises  in 
altemato  years.  The  course  given  during  the  first  session 
after  his  appointment  (1836-37)  was  that  on  Pbyoholog}',  or 
Metaphysics. 

Tliis  first  course  of  lectures  was  composed  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  session  of  five  months.  He  gave  three  lectures 
a-week,  and  each  lecture  was,  as  a  rule,  written  on  the  night 
l«eceding  its  delivery.  The  lecture-hour  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  lecturer  seldom  went  to  bed  before  five 
or  six  in  the  morning.  He  was  generally  roused  about  ten  or 
eleven,  and  then  hurried  off  to  the  College,  portfolio  under 
arm,  at  a  swinging  pace.  Fre(iuently,  notwithstanding  the 
late  hour  of  going  to  bed,  he  had  to  be  up  before  nine 
o'clock,  in  time  to  attend  the  Teind  Court.  All  through  the 
session  Lady  Hamilton  sat  up  with  her  husband  each  night 
until  near  the  grey  dawn  of  the  winter  morning.  Sir  l¥illiam 
wrote  the  pages  of  the  lecture  on  rough  sheets,  and  his  wife, 

*  Lectures  on  Metaphysics^  vol.  i.  p.  128.  f  Ibid. 
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Bitting  in  an  adjoining  room,  copied  them  as  he  got  them  ready. 
On  suiue  occasions  the  subject  of  the  lecture  would  prove  less 
easily  managed  than  on  others,  and  tlieu  Sir  William  would  be 
found  writing  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  of  a  morning,  while  his 
£uihfal  bat  weaned  amanuensis  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  80&. 
Sometimes  the  finishing  touch  to  the  lectnre  was  left  to  be 
given  jnst  before  the  dass-honr. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strain  of  this  winter's  hard  work  on 
them  both,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  snffered  their 
first  domestic  bereavement  in  the  death  of  an  infant  son, 
which  took  place  after  a  short  illness  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1836. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  first  oonrae 
of  lectures  that  he  commenced,  and  to  some  extent  carried  on, 

the  edition  of  Reid's  works,  which  was  destined  to  occupy  so 
much  of  his  time  and  thought,  and  to  be  the  receptacle  of  liis 
elaborate  erudition.  The  taking  up  of  Eeid  was  a  matter 
almost  entizely  of  accident^  and  had  its  origin  in  an  occasion  as 
slight  as  the  converBation  among  some  private  friends  to  which, 
as  Locke  infonnsusy  his  essay  may  be  tiaced.  One  afternoon  in 
October  of  the  year  in  which  Sir  William  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair,  he,  along  with  Lady  Hamilton,  tunied  into  the  shop  of 
Mr  Tait,  bookseller,  then  in  Hanover  Street.  Sir  William  made 
some  inc^uiry  about  the  number  of  copies  of  Keid's  works  on 
hand,  with  a  view  to  adapting  portions  as  a  text-book  for  his 
students  in  the  forthooming  session.  Mr  Tait  suggested  that 
Sir  WHliam  should  write  a  pre&ce  for  a  new  issue.  To  this 
he  agreed.  Setting  himself  to  write  the  preface,  and  to  revise 
the  sheets  of  the  issue  as  they  passed  tlirough  the  press,  he 
grew  interested  in  the  work,  added  footnotes,  and,  his  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  widening,  promised  appendices  in  the 
form  of  supplementary  dissertations.  Any  time  that  he  could 
spare  fimn  his  lectures  during  the  winter  was  given  to  this 
task,  and  he  continued  his  editorial  labours  during  the  following 
years  until  the  winter  of  1839, — the  work  gradually  expand- 
ii^  under  his  hands,  until  it  promised  to  assume  its  present 
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fonn  and  dimeiiBioiis.  In  1839,  however,  it  caaie  to  a  stop, 
owing  to  a  difficulty  in  the  arrangements  for  publication.  Sir 

William  had  originally  made  no  bargain  with  Mr  Tail ;  and  a3 
the  terms  whicli  the  latter  subsequently  projwsed  were  rejected 
by  him  as  entirely  inadequate  remuneration  for  his  labours,  he 
took  the  work  out  of  the  publisher's  hands.  This  course  in- 
volved him  in  expenses  for  printmg,  stereotype  plates,  &c,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  £500.  As  he  did  not  suooeed  in  maktog 
immediate  arrangements  with  any  other  publisher,  the  edition 
of  Reid  was  abandoned  for  seven  years,  then  resumed,  and 
finally  published  for  the  first  time  in  1846. 

The  second  course  of  lectures — those  on  Logic — was  com- 
posed under  oircumstanoes  similar  to  the  first— that  is»  during 
the  currency  of  the  session.  Yeiy  little,  if  any,  progress  was 
made  in  theur  composition  during  the  summer  of  1837.  The 
time  he  devoted  to  study  was  occupied  with  the  edition  of 
Keid's  works.  "  He  has  got,"  writes  Lady  Hamilton  (4th  Sep- 
tember), "  for  his  edition  of  Keid  a  great  deal  of  unpublished 
matter  and  letters  from  the  Alisons  and  Gregorys,  which  be 
seems  to  think  valuable;  and  he  is  himself  making  numer- 
ous notes.  ...  I  look  forward  to  another  winter  of  haid 
work  both  to  him  and  me,  although  be  declares  I  am  to  have 
nothing  to  do." 

After  the  connncncement  of  the  session,  7th  December, 
Lady  Hamilton  writes  to  Captain  Hamilton  as  follows: — 
"  The  lectures  have  been  going  on  prosperously.  The  num- 
bers at  the  College  have  very  much  decreased  tiiis  winter, 
and  all  the  other  Professors  are  grumbling  exceedingly ;  but 
WOliam  has  no  reason  to  complain.  His  class  is  the  best 
attended  of  any  of  the  literary  classes,  and  he  has  above  forty 
more  students  than  last  winter.  .  .  .  For  the  first  three 
weeks  he  gave  some  of  his  old  introductory  lectures  ;  but  he 
has  now  commenced  on  Logic,  which  he  did  not  enter  upon 
last  winter.  The  lectures  will  now  be  all  new,  and  not  one 
of  them  is  written,  so  that  there  will  be  as  bard  work^this 
year  as  last.  If  William  keeps  well,  I  have  no  fear  of  his  . 
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bieaking  down.   He  is  mneli  interested  in  liis  elass,  and  likes 

the  subject ;  so,  now  that  he  is  obliged,  he  works  cheerfully. 
The  sitting  up  all  night  is,  however,  very  trying  to  us  both  ; 
but  I  have  not  had  any  writing  except  the  fii&t  lecture  to  do 
tiU  now." 

Farther  on  in  the  session  (22d  Febmaiy)  we  find  Lady 
Hamilton  saying: — "We  are  going  on  in  onr  nsnal  quiet 
way,  generally  dining  out  every  TViday  or  Saturday  by  way  of 

refreshment  to  William's  njind,  after  the  exertion  of  writing 
his  three  weekly  lectures.  He  finds  that  he  will  require  the 
whole  of  the  session  to  finish  the  course  of  Logic,  so  none  of 
last  year's  lectures  will  be  of  any  avail  for  this  year;  however, 
six  or  seven  weeks  will  soon  pass  away,  and  now  that  he  has 
got  into  the  habit  of  regular  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  woilc,  he 
does  not  seem  to  feel  it  any  very  great  drudgery.  His  stu- 
dents are  taking  great  interest  in  the  business  of  the  class, 
and,  since  Christmas,  William  meets  them  two  hours  daily." 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  here  to  say  a  word  regarding  the 
place  of  the  Lectures  as  an  exposition  of  their  author's  philo- 
sophical doctrines,  and  in  relation  to  his  other  writinga  What 
has  been  already  said  of  the  circumstances  under  which  tiiey 
were  composed,  and  the  purpose  which  they  were  designed  to 
subserve,  is  sufficient  to  show  their  special  and  exceptional 
character  as  expositions  of  their  author's  opinions.  This 
was  pretty  fully  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Lectures  (p.  ix.  U  mq,)  But  as  a  recent  critic, 
who  professes  "  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  on  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  labours,"  has  yet  represented  the  Lectures  as 
"  the  fullest  and  only  consecutive  exposition  of  his  philoso- 
phy," *  and  has  verj"  elaborately  criticised  the  author's  opin- 
ions on  this  assumption,  it  may  be  proper  again  to  state  the 
matter  at  greater  length.  Though  written  subsequently,  in 
point  of  time,  to  the  iurticles  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview'  on  * 
Cousin  (the  Unconditioned),  on  Perception,  and  on  Logic, 
the  Leotores  were  yet  prior  to  nearly  all  the  footnotes  on 

*  Mill's  Examiuation,  p.  3. 
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Bdd,  to  all  the  Dissertations  supplemo&taiy  to  the  same 
author,  and  to  the  development  of  Sir  William's  special  logical 

doctrine  of  a  Quautiticd  rredicate  with  its  consequences — prior, 
in  fact,  to  all  that  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  published 
authoritative  expositions  of  his  philosophical  doctrines,  ex- 
cepting only  the  articles  in  the '  £eview/  In  the  Lectures,  in- 
deed, we  find  the  snhjeot  of  Pemption  treated  with  somewhat 
greater  detail*  and  certainlywith  more  diffiiseness,ihan  in  tiie 
article  on  the  same  subject  in  the '  Review ;'  but  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  Dissertalioiis  8uj)plementary  to  Reid  (Notes 
B,  C,  D,  and  D*)  for  the  full  and  final  development  of  Sir 
William's  own  doctrine  of  Perception.  To  these,  as  he  himself 
teUs  us  in  a  footnote  to  the  article  on  Perception,  republished 
in  the  'Diseusaiaws,'  he  gives  reliBrenees  "when  the  points 
under  disoaasion  are  more  ftdlj  or  more  aocurately  treated."  * 
These  Dissertations  were  published  toft  the  first  time  in  1846> 
ten  years  after  the  *  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  *  were  written. 
Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge — of 
the  Conditioned  and  Unconditioned — is  formally  expoxinded 
only  in  the  article  on  M.  Cousin's  writings,  republished  in 
the  'DiBcnsskms'  (1852),  and  in  the  new  matter  contained  in 
Appendix  L  Aand B.  In  the ' Leotuies  on  Metaphysics'  (L  ' 
xzzviii,  zxxiz.,  xL)  he  states  the  doctrine  with  some  illus- 
trations, and  seeks  to  show  its  application  to  the  principle  of 
causality.  But  this  exposition  is  slighter  an«l  looser  in  niauner 
than  that  in  the  article  on  Cousin,  and  earlier  in  time  than 
the  oonsideiution  of  the  same  point  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
'Discussions,'  where,  as  he  says,  a  "  more  matured  view  of  the 
conditions  of  thought"  is  to  be  found  than  that  given  in  the 
review  of  Oousin.*)"  The  Lectures  on  Consciousness  contain, 
among  other  matters,  the  distinctive  doctrine  which  he  de- 
veloped under  the  designation  of  the  Argument  from  Common 
Sense ;  but  here,  too,  we  must  refer  for  the  latest  and  most  pre- 
cUe  exposition  of  the  doctrine  to  Note  A  of  the  supplementary 
Dissertationa  to  Raid's  worics.  The  *  Lectures  on  Logic '  contain, 

*  DimMioiis.  p.  39.  t  lUd.  ^  18. 
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of  oolurse,  the  Aillesfc  e3Cpo8iti<m  of  his  views  of  the  details  of 
that  science  from  the  Aristot<3lic  and  Kantian  stand-points. 
But  his  new  and  special  logical  doctrines  (with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Compieheusion  in  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Rea- 
sonings)  axe  only  onisorily  and  ineidentally  treated  in  two 
lectnxesy  which  he  oocasionalLy  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the 
oonise  on  Logic,  and  which  axe  to  he  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  second  Yolnme  of  the  Logic  Lectures  (p.  255  (c),  first 
edition).  The  latest  and  fullest  development  of  his  special 
logical  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Discussions,'  second  edi- 
tion, Appendix  IL  A  and  B.  On  many  topics — especially  the 
distinctive  doctiiues  in  the  philosophy  of  their  author — the 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  can  in  fidmess  be  taken 
merely  as  the  point  from  which  he  started  in  his  course  of 
philosophical  investigation ;  and  where  there  may  appear,  as 
there  must  do  in  the  career  of  every  man  of  vitality  of  thought 
and  activity  of  research,  any  difference  or  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later  form  of  opinion — as^  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  theory  of  association — the  later  view,  especially  if 
it  he  also  that  published  by  himself,  is  that  which  oughts  in 
common  fairness,  to  be  attributed  to  the  author,  and  dealt 
with  as  his.  What  renders  this  the  more  imperative  in  the 
present  case  is,  that  Sir  William  did  not  find  it  necessary 
or  expedient  to  embody  the  fuller  or  more  advanced  state- 
ment in  his  series  of  Lectures,  which  were  already  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  each  session,  and  most  ade- 
quately to  fulfil  tiie  wants  of  univeisily  instruction.  For  the 
more  elaborate  and  more  advanced  discussions  of  certain  ques- 
tions he  was  content  to  refer  his  students  to  his  published 
writings.  After  their  first  composition,  indeed,  the  Lectures 
were  never  substantially  changed;  they  received  only  occa- 
sional verbal  alterations.  Though  amply  sufficient  for  the 
puipoieB  of  class  instruction,  they  were  always  spoken  of  by 
their  author  as  fidling  &r  short  of  complete  or  adequate  courses, 
whether  of  Metaphysics  or  of  Logio—es  forming,  in  fiust,  only 
introductions  to  a  full  and  thorough-going  discussion  of  the 
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principal  topics  of  those  sciences.  In  the  Lectures  he  certainly 
introduces  and  briefly  discusses  a  number  of  subjects  upon 
which  he  has  not  otherwise  given  anytliing  to  the  world.  But 

these  are  taken  up  always  and  only  Mith  a  view  to  class 
instruction,  and  do  not  receive  at  his  hands  (as,  in  the  time 
allotted  to  each  course,  they  could  not)  that  prolonged  or  de- 
liberate treatment  which  is  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  the 
'Discussions'  or  of  the  'DiBsertations  on  Beid,'  published  in 
his  lifetima  On  the  more  elementaiy  and  trite  parts  of 
philosophy  and  logic,  Sir  William,  moreover,  was  content 
to  piece  together  expositions  from  authors  who  had  clearly 
stated  current  or  received  opinions.  This  practice  he  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent  than  was  desirable  or  commendable ; 
the  only  consideration  that  could  even  temporarily  excuse  it 
being  the  pressure  under  which  the  Lectures  were  origin- 
ally written— fbr  which,  however,  he  had  ample  time  subse- 
quently to  apply  a  remedy.  Whatever  degree  of  censure 
may  be  awarded  on  this  ground,  it  is  a  matter  of  positive 
unfairness  in  any  critic  who  professes  to  discuss  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's opinious,  to  deal  with  these  Lectures — written  early, 
hastily,  for  a  special  and  temporary  purpose^  never  revised  for 
publication  by  their  author,  not  containing  either  the  most 
authentic  or  the  most  complete  statements  of  his  peculiar  doo- 
trines — as  of  co-ordinate  authority  with  his  other  published 
writings  ;  and,  keeping  all  this  out  of  view,  actually  to  re- 
present them  as  "the  fullest  exposition  of  his  philosophy." 
This  they  are  not,  in  any  true  or  pertinent  sense  of  those 
words;  they  are  simply  offhand  expositions  of  a  series  of 
philosophical  questions,  and  are  in  many  respects  of  style 
and  treatment  in  absolute  contrast  to  the  author's  published 
writings.  What  a  knight  in  undress  was  to  himself  armed 
cap-d  pif,  this  Sir  William  is  in  the  loose  robes  of  tlie  Lectures 
compared  with  himself  in  liis  usual  formal  and  guarded  man- 
ner. The  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry  would  have  disdained  to 
draw  the  sword  at  a  vantage,  and  would  have  sought  a  foe 
when  his  armour  was  on ;  but  the  modem  philosophical  knight- 
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errant  Ls  of  a  different  type  ;  lie  strikes  liis  lioine-thrusts  through 
the  loose  robe,  and  withal  loudly  proclaims  that  his  opponent 
was  anned  to  the  teeth. 

As  to  the  other  statement^  that  they  aie  **  the  only  conaecu- 
tive  exposition  of  his  philosophy/*  it  is  haidly  better  founded 
than  the  preceding.  Thongh  the  Lectures,  especially  those 
on  Logic,  show  great  clearness  and  power  of  arrangement  of 
a  certain  number  of  philosophical  topics  for  purposes  of  aca- 
demical instruction,  and  are  thus  "  consecutive,"  they  are  far 
fiom  being  a  ''consecutive  exposition  of  his  philosophy;" 
for  a  consecutiye  devebpment  of  his  distinctiye  theories  in 
Metaphysics  and  Logic  he  has  not  anywhere  given,  unfortu- 
nately enough  for  the  interests  of  those  sciences,  but  especially 
for  a  competent  comprehension  of  his  views  by  his  critics.* 

Sir  W.  Haiuilton's  sippoiutmeut  to  the  T^\^ic  Chair  in  Edin- 
burgh was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  philosophical 
thought  and  education  of  the  country.  Through  his  writings, 
few  and  limited  in  quantity  as  they  were,  his  general  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  leflection  was  already  banning  to 
make  itself  felt  But  his  academical  position  gave  him  the 
means  of  a  more  intimate,  intense,  and  systematic  influeuce 

*  To  »how  the  occatiioual  careli^ssuess  with  which  Mr  Mill  has  dealt  with  his 
anftterfad^  I  majrefer  toth««ztitoidi]wiybliiiideronftiiutkarof  theoid«^ 
Sir  W.  Haafltoa**  writinngi  which  he  commita  at  p.  172  of  bb  'Examlutimi ' 
(fint  edition).    We  are  there  infoimed  that  "  much  "  of  the  paper  on  Brown — 

the  second  in  Xho  '  Discussions ' — was  "  tnins<^rilH'J  from  our  author's  Lectures  " 
—that  is,  an  article  which  appeared  in  tho  'Edinburgh  Review'  in  1830,  and 
which  is  reprinted  (with  the  restoration  of  a  few  introductory  paragraphs  deleted 
Ibr  want  of  space)  atanoat  TOibatim  at  it  appeared  originally,  waa  tnuaoilbed 
Ihmi  iMtoraa  which  were  written  aix  yaan  aftarwarda  I  BQtMrHill,aan8aaI, 
had  found  an  "  inconsiatenqr,**  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  liimaelf,  Ifr  Mill  goes  so 
far  as  to  allow,  had,  in  an  exceptional  moment,  become  aware  of  it,  and  had 
therefore  substituted  another  "argument"  in  room  of  the  one  that  conflicted 
with  his  own  principles.  Unfortunately  for  the  explanation,  tliere  ie  nothing 
needing  to  be  explained,  tiia  beta  of  the  caae  being  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  ia  anppoaed.  If  tiiera  waa  any  tvanacrfbhtg  in  flie  matter,  the  Leetwea 
<m  Paieeption  most  have  been  taken  from  the  paper  since  published  in  the 
*  Discussions,*  and  not  rontrariwis»\  It  is  right  to  add  thr\t,  in  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Kxamination,'  Mr  Mill  silently  reTerses  his  first  statement  on  tlia 
point  referred  to  in  this  note. 
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than  he  could  otherwise  exercise.  He  was  now  to  speak  his 
doctrines  to  other  minds ;  and  what  was  personal  in  tlie  man 
was  to  have  its  full  weight  on  young  and  ingenuous  minds. 
The  subjects  and  style,  of  the  lectures,  not  less  than  the 
tone  of  the  lectnier,  were  new  to  the  time,  fresh  active 
thought  on  philosophical  themes  had  ceased  as  a  power  in 
Scotland — ^philosophy  lived  only  in  books.  The  impetus  which 
Hume  and  Eeid  had  given  to  speculation,  and  which  Stewart 
and  Brown  had  propagated,  was  apparently  sjxint.  The  tide 
had  at  any  rate  ebbed  below  the  level  of  the  universities 
of  the  countiy.  Logic,  beyond  the  ordinary  elements,  had 
ceased  to  be  taught  in  the  Chairs  assigned  to  it  As  for  the 
hi|^  problems  of  metaphysics,  these  were  entirely  strange: 
No  teacher  of  philosophy  knew  or  felt  anything  of  their  mean- 
ing or  reality.  The  youth  of  one  university  had  been  treated 
to  a  dull  retail  of  the  nomenclature  and  more  supei-ficial  doc- 
trines of  Eeid.  In  another,  some  elementary  account  of  logic 
was  usually  given,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  vital  meta- 
physical inquiiy ;  and  the  highest  aim  of  philosophical  teach- 
ing was  tFsditionally  regsrded  as  a  disdpline  of  the  Acuities 
by  means  of  composition  on  general  themes  that  lay  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  proper  work  of  the  Chair.  In  this  way  stu- 
dents ac([uired  some  culture  and  accomplishment ;  but  they 
were  never  brought  even  within  view  of  the  true  problems 
of  philosophy — never  confronted  with  their  own  necesaaiy 
ignorance. 

The  questions  of  philosophy  had  thus,  so  far  as  academi- 
cal teaching  was  concerned,  ceased  to  penetrate  to  the  maal 

and  spiritual  life  of  the  country.  Without  further  help,  phi- 
losophy nmst  have  died  of  inanition.  Even  at  the  best,  Scot- 
tish speculation  h:id  been  too  ignorant  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy  to  know  its  relations  either  to  the  past 
or  the  present.  It  had  been  carried  on  rather  in  the  way  of 
an  arbitrary  selection  of  topics,  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
of  the  individual  thinker — often  able  and  ingenious — than 
from  any  knowledge  and  previous  determination  of  the  great 
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oafchoUc  questioiis  of  philoeophy.  Many  questions  weve  thus 
altogether  omitted ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  detennine 
tlie  order  or  mutual  relation  of  the  yaiions  hrandies  of  philo- 
sophical investigation.  The  discussions  even  of  the  topics  thus 
singled  out  by  individual  preference,  or  forced  upon  the  thinker 
by  circumstances,  though  frequently  able  contributions  to 
speculative  inquiry,  had  seldom  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  of  which  they  were  capable,  or  indeed  pushed  farther  than 
served  to  satisfy  the  objections  of  an  antagonist  Speculation 
in  Scotland,  though  powerfid  and  intense^  had  not  been  Aill, 
systematic,  learned,  or  exhaustive. 

With  the  already  published  writings  of  Hamilton  the 
spring-time  of  a  new  life  in  Scottish  speculatioji  had  begun. 
A  more  profound  analysis,  a  more  comprehensive  spirit^  a 
leaniing  that  had  surv^ed  the  philosophical  liteiatnre  of 
Greece  and  Germany,  and  marked  tiie  relative  place  in  tiie  in- 
tellectual world  of  the  sturdy  growths  of  home  thought,  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  man  who  had  now  espoused  the 
cause  of  Scottish  specvdative  philosophy.  The  speculation  of 
the  country  had  been  raised  above  its  comparatively  low  level, 
and  l»ought  iSftce  to  face  with  the  highest  metaphysical  prob- 
lems. The  modified  doctrine  of  Experience  of  the  Scottish 
school  had  been  marshalled  with  the  skill  of  a  great  general 
against  the  positions  of  the  highest  representatiyee  of  modem 
Absolutism.  Hamilton  had  shown  that  he  knew  the  strength 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  line  of  speculation  which  had  been 
pursued  in  Scotland.  2(ow  that  he  was  called  upon  to  devote 
his  enei^cs  in  an  academical  position  to  the  study  and  the 
teaching  of  philosophy,  a  keen  sifting,  purification,  and  ampli- 
'fication  of  preceding  doctrines  were  to  be  looked  for  at  his 
hands.  In  his  Lectores,  accordingly,  we  find,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  British  speculation,  an  appreciation 
of  the  nature  and  number  of  the  departments  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  of  the  questions 
appropriate  to  each,  a  restoration  to  their  proper  place  of 
n^c^ected  branches  of  the  study,  and  a  thorough  and  service- 
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able  aoquaintance  witli  the  literatore  of  tbe  sabjeet  Hiese 
points  are  now  familiar  among  os;  bnt  they  were  un- 
known thirty  years  ago :  and  adherents  and  opponents  of 
the  views  then  inculcated  are  alike  indebted  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  departments  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  attempted 
solutions  of  many  of  its  higher  problems,  to  the  writings  of 
Hamilton. 

In  the  Lectores  the  spheres  of  Fbychology,  Logic,  end  Meta- 
physics were  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  clearly  defined, 
and  their  mutual  relations  established.  The  much-despised 
and  much-misunderstood  LfOgic  of  the  schools,  after  centuries 
of  neglect,  was  revived  and  reinstated  in  its  proper  place  as 
a  tme  and  vital  science,  and  valuable  academical  discipline. 
Adventitious  matter  that  had  been  suffered  to  defonn  its 
symmetry  and  impede  its  progress  was  detected  and  thrown 
aside.  Its  value  as  an  analysis  and  development  of  the 
ultimate  laws  and  processes  of  human  thought  was  vin- 
dicated ;  and  the  bearing  of  the  fact — that  human  thought  is 
subject  to  formal  necessary  law—- on  systems  which  allege  the 
virtual  omniscience  of  man,  was  luminously  declared.  In 
Psychology  a  new,  simple,  and  beautiiul  general  analysis  of 
the  intellectual  powers  was  propounded ;  original  views  were 
afforded  of  special  departments  of  psychological  inquiry,  espe- 
cially the  laws  of  association,  imagination,  and  feeling.  In 
Metaphysics  there  was  a  reassertion,  coupled  with  a  new  and 
profound  analysis,  of  the  principles  which  Eeid  and  Stew  art 
had  maintained  as  ultimate  laws  of  belief,  and  which  they  had 
advanced  as  a  valid  defence  against  the  Nihilism  of  Hume. 
The  theory  of  Perception,  involving  the  questions  of  Realism 
and  Idealism,  was  investigated  with  a  rare  skill,  learning,  and 
subtlety.  The  problem  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  and  its  relation  to  the  infinite  and  absolute  in  ex- 
istence, which  had  been  discussed  in  the  article  on  Ck)usin 
with  matchless  power,  and  in  a  way  entirely  new  to  British 
speculation^  was  not  omitted  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  Lectnies,  while  thus  containing  the  more  important 
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problenu  of  philosophy,  yet  by  no  means  embraced  all  the 
topics,  metaphysical  and  logical,  which  a  thoroughly  complete 

course  in  both  departinents  should  comprise.  Only  small 
space  was  given  to  the  questions  of  applied  or  inductive 
logic;  and  several  of  the  discussions,  both  on  logical  and 
metaphyaieal  points,  were  slight  and  hasty.  To  this  no  one 
was  more  fiilly  alive  than  their  author.  In  realising  the  pur- 
poses of  philosophical  instniction,  for  which  alone  they  were 
intended,  they  were,  however,  eminently  snccessfuL  In  seve- 
ral points  they  have  been  superseded  by  subsequent  writings 
of  their  author ;  but  they  adequately  enough  represented  the 
state  of  his  views  at  the  time  they  were  written ;  and  amid  « 
much  elementary  and  general  matter  that  was  pieced  together 
from  books  whose  very  titles  were  then  unknown  in  Britain, 
they  contained  the  results  of  his  own  fresh  and  vigorous 
thought  on  the  topics  of  philosophy  to  which  he  had  given 
special  attention.  A  lecturer  of  less  power  might  have  given 
more  complete  courses,  but  we  should  then  probably  have  had 
a  more  elaborate  formality  of  system,  instead  of  the  visible 
workings  of  a  great  mind,  and  the  charm  of  original  thought 
and  unparalleled  learning. 

Yiom  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  lecturer,  and 
during  the  twenty  years  that  he  occupied  the  Chair,  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  was  the  means  of  inspiring  and  impressing 
young  minds — opening  up  to  them  new  fields  of  thought  and 
vision — giving  principles  and  convictions  which  passed  into 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  life — ^to  a  degree  and  an 
extent  which  has  veiy  rarely  been  equalled  by  any  academic 
teacher.  And  this  he  did  not  accomplish  through  any  elab- 
orate system  of  class  drilling  and  general  mental  disciplina 
He  was  not  ready  as  an  examiner  on  lectures  or  text-books, 
did  little  by  interrogation,  and  had  not  at  any  time  much 
power  of  oral  explanation  or  illustration.  The  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  mere  ezmisea  of  the  class  was  comparatively 
subordinate.  In  all  this  he  has  been  excelled  by  men  otherwise 
vastly  his  inferiors.  The  power  which  passed  as  the  shock  of  a 
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new  life  into  man7  minds  lay  primarily  in  tbe  man,  the  mat- 
ter of  his  teaoliing»and  liia  felt  penonal  lelaftion  to  Ids  subject 

The  feeling  he  inspired  was  that  of  one  who  did  not  teach 

IVuin  the  low  level  of  a  professional  accomplishment,  but  who 
had  naturally,  spontaneously,  and  w^th  full  simplicity  of  heart, 
found  in  his  high  theme  the  nourishment  of  his  thoqght  and 
life.  He  had  been 

«  By  love  of  truth 
Urged  on  ;  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought  wherever  tiionght  could  feed.** 

Philosophy  was  not  a  thing  appended  to  him,  which  he  could 
take  up  and  lay  down — use  for  pleasure  or  profit — an  ele- 
gant accomplishment — far  less  a  thing  which  he  could  bend 
according  to  changing  circumstances,  or  the  shifts  of  an 
immoral  expediency — or  mould  after  the  unhealthy  dimen- 
sions of  popular  beliefs  and  pngudioes;  but  it  was  a  body  of 
oonvictionSk  definite,  thorough,  real — a  living  growth  from  the 
depths  of  his  nature — part  and  parcel  of  the  man  himself  To 
reflect  and  to  inquire  on  the  great  questions  regarding  matter, 
mind,  freedom,  God — the  finite  and  the  infinite — had  obvi- 
ously been  not  the  business  of  his  life,  but  his  veiy  life. 

And  now  this  man,  subtle  in  thought,  vehement  in  argumen- 
tation, precise  in  speech,  ardent  in  nature,  disdained  of  all 
practical  narrowness,  came  to  tell  what  meaning  he  found  in 
the  words  which  indicated  those  great  ideas — ^what  of  reality 
he  had  been  able  to  rescue  from  it  alL  Ko  wonder  that  to 
young  minds  it  appeared  as  the  revelation  of  a  new  world.  So 
firm  and  close  was  his  hold  of  the  world  of  consciousness,  so 
distinct  the  utterance  of  what  he  himself  saw  therein,  that  its 
invisible  and  impalpable  phenomena  came,  for  the  time  that 
the  student  was  under  the  influence  of  this  teacher,  actually  to 
supersede  the  interests  and  impressions  of  ttfe  world  of  sense, 
and  appeared  indeed  the  <mly  abiding  and  real  present  It 
was  thus  that  by  words 

«  Which  spoke  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  aie^" 
he  won  his  hearers  to  *  noble  raptures,"  and 
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<*  Brad  floeh  Cbu  and  «wa 
Ab  fftU  upon  OS  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  mind*— into  tlie  mind  of  num.** 

Tlie  qualities  of  the  lectures  which  enabled  their  autlior,  in 
the  same  course,  to  combine  elementary  instruction  with  an 
adequate  discuflaion  of  the  higher  philosophical  questions,  were 
mainly  the  extreme  ezactnees  of  the  clefifiitlon8,  the  deameBB 
of  the  divinoDs,  the  remarifaUe  oiiderlineas  of  the  development 
of  the  thoughts,  and  the  extraordinary  precision  and  perspicu- 
ity of  the  language.    His  method  was  a  purely  synthetic  one 
— he  was  careful  to  mark  out  in  the  most  general  form  the 
limits  and  tlie  various  departments  of  the  science  he  was  treat- 
ing, and  to  develop  his  doctrines  under  each  head  in  complete 
obedienoe  to  the  oatnial  Urn  and  instincts  of  the  midentand- 
ing.  He  thus  made  a  stioiig  demand  on  the  attention  of  eveiy 
stndent;  hut,  when  once  this  was  given  and  an  interest  awak- 
ened, the  listener  was  readily  and  naturally  carried  on  from  the 
more  elementary  to  the  niore  advanced  parts  of  the  science.  It 
was  thus  that,  while  any  ordinary  student  who  was  able  and 
willing  to  give  the  requisite  attention  could  follow  the  lecture, 
those  who  had  an  aptitode  for  the  subject  were  quickened 
and  captivated,  and  even  roused  to  enthusiasm.  The  stately 
ratiocination  of  the  more  polemical  parts  was  impressive 
and  overawing,  as  the  tread  of  an  armed  host  marching  to  the 
onset.   The  symmetrj'  of  the  argumentative  array — the  ease, 
variety,  and  compass  of  the  movement — filled  the  mind  as  the 
harmony  of  a  grand  music  fills  the  sense.   The  style,  at  least 
of  the  metaphysical  lectures,  was  not  so  condensed  as  that  of  the 
author^s  published  writings^  It  was  novel  and  peculiar  in  many 
of  its  turns  of  expression — often  resolutely  and  most  exactly 
technical — always  clear,  precise,  nervous,  pregnant    It  was 
such  a  style  as  one  felt  the  thought  had  shaped  for  itself. 
AT"id  all  this  array  of  exact  but  never  overpowering  distinc- 
tions and  orderly  argumentation,  there  came  ever  and  anon 
passages  of  a  grave  and  imprsssive  eloqaenoe— original,  or  it 
might  be  quotations  from  Flato^  Pascal,  or  Malebranehe— 
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from  Boethios  or  Sir  John  Davi«8— apt  and  beantiful :  when 
the  ( }  e  and  oonntenanoe  that  had  before  been  keen  as  the  keen 
logic  of  the  thought  would 

Even  like  an  altar  lit  lij  fin  from  heaven. 
Kindle  before  ua;" 

and  the  voice,  always  clear,  deep-toned,  and  full,  would  swell 
and  £bU1  in  a  pathetic  cadence— the  outflow  of  profound  emotion. 

Curionsly  blended  with  all  this  power  of  the  teacher  there 
was  a  wonderful  foaoination  about  the  man.  His  personal 
appearance  in  the  Chair  was  to  the  end  exceedingly  impres- 
sive ;  at  tirst,  when  he  lectured  standing,  it  must  have  been 
singularly  striking.  "It  was  impossible,"  says  a  distinguished 
pupil,*  "  not  to  be  impressed  with  tlie  commanding  expression 
of  that  fine  countenance  and  noble  bust;  the  massive  well- 
proportioned  head,  square  and  perfectly  developed  towards 
the  front ;  the  brows  arched,  full,  and  firmly  bound  together, 
with  short  dints  of  concentrated  energy  between;  the  nose 
pure  aquiline,  but  for  its  Koman  strength  ;  and  a  mouth  beau- 
tifully cut,  of  great  firmness  and  precision,  with  latent  sarcas- 
tic power  in  its  decisive  curve.  But  the  most  striking  feature 
of  all  to  a  stranger  was  Sir  Will  iam's  eye ;  though  not  even  dark 
haid,  it  appeared  firom  its  rare  brilliancy  absdntely  Uack,  and 
expressed  beyond  any  feature  I  have  ever  seen,  calm,  piercing, 
sleepless  intelligence.  .  .  .  Though  naturally  most  stmck 
with  this  at  firat,  one  soon  found  that  it  but  harmonised  with 
the  perfect  strength  and  fiuish  of  every  feature — nothing  being 
weak,  nothing  undeveloped  in  any." 

The  dignity,  earnestness,  and  simplicity  of  his  character 
showed  themselves  in  his  manner  as  a  lecturer.  Though 
felt  to  be  so  high  above  the  student  in  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  withal  so  xmafTected,  so  courteous,  so  kind  in  his 
dealings  with  tlie  members  of  his  class — so  ready  to  explain 
difficulties  and  answer  inquiries — that  love  and  reverence  for 
the  man  were  blended  with  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
*  FkoC  Baja«a  ofSt  Andrew^ '  Edinbwi^  teja'  (IBM)— "Sir  W.  HuniUoa.'' 
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teacher.  Hamilton  was*  as  I  know,  deeply  and  warmly  loved 
by  students  who  never  saw  him,  except  in  the  Chair,  and 
never  peiliaps  exchanged  with  him  more  than  a  few  unim- 
portant words. 

The  mode  in  which  Sir  William  conducted  the  buaineaa  of 
the  class  had  its  peculiar  features,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  kind  of  inflaence  which  he  exercised  as  a  lecturer. 
He  did  not  observe  tibe  usual  practice  of  ascertaining  by  inter- 
rogation, whether  oral  or  written,  how  far  the  student  had  mas- 
tered the  lecture.  The  student  who  submitted  to  examina- 
tion had  to  prepare  the  lecture  or  lectures  that  had  been  pre- 
viously delivered  by  Sir  William  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
without  intcROgation  to  give  an  unbroken  account  of  any  part 
which  might  be  selected.  The  salient  feature  of  the  ezaminap 
tion  thus  consisted  in  the  student  making  to  the  Professor  and 
the  class  a  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  written  lectures 
without  the  prompting  of  consecutive  questions.  This  method 
had  its  advantages :  it  was  an  admirable  dialectical  discipline, 
accustoming  the  reciter  to  the  orderly  connection  and  aiiange- 
ment  of  his  thoughts;  it  was  a  training  in  public  speaking;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  course  of  the  five  months  duxing  which  it 
was  continued,  the  mind  of  the  sealous  student  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  mode  of  thought  of  his  teacher,  and  acquired 
certain  valuable  intellectual  habits  which  remained  with  him 
as  permanent  possessions.  It  implied,  however,  nearly  entire 
devotion  to  the  work  of  the  one  class,  and  while  it  succeeded 
admirably  with  the  few  who  submitted  to  the  process,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  useful  to  the  many  who  did  not 
nndeigo  it— as  the  method  of  oral  questioning  may  readily  be 
made — or  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  reaching  and 
quickening  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  a  class.  The  follow- 
ing highly  graphic  account  of  the  system  is  given  by  one  who 
himself  passed  through  the  training : — 

*  The  active  discipline  of  the  class,"  says  Professor  Baynes,* 
"  consisted  of  exercises  and  examinations,  the  latter  of  two 

•  ••Bfr  W.  HMnnton"  in  « Bdinlmish  Kmyik' 
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kinds — oompnlaoiy  and  volnntaiy.  The  oompulscny,  iHiich 
generally  ooenixed  four  or  five  times  during  the  session,  was 
an  examination  (in  tiie  leetores)  of  tlie  whole  class,  when  any 

member  was  liable  to  be  called  up,  and  generally  before  the 
end  of  the  session  all  were  actually  questioned  once  or  twice 
at  least.    Latterly,  however,  this  fell  rather  into  disuse,  so 
that  often  the  voluntaiy,  which  had  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal, remained  the  exclnsive  fonn  of  examination  during  the 
sesrion.    This  examination  was  of  two  kinds»  or  xatiier  in 
two  subjects,^he  lectures,  and  what  was  called  *'  additional 
information" — i.  e.,  subjects  connected  with  the  lectures.  The 
examination  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  quite 
optional  whether  the  students  took  it  or  not;  the  order  in 
which  those  who  offiared  themselves  were  examined  being  de- 
teimined  in  the  most  impartial  manner— in  ftct,  by  lot— as 
follows:  On  the  examination  days,  which  were  Tuesday  and 
Thursday — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  being  lecture 
days  —  the  niembei-s  of  the  class  wore  requested  to  sit  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to  their  names,  the  benches  being 
lettered  for  this  purpose.   On  the  table  before  the  Professor, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  hour,  was  placed  a  jar  (by  cour* 
teqr  a  vase  or  urn)  containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
printed  in  laige  type  on  rounds  of  millboard ;  in  ftct^  a  child's 
alphabet,  with  highly-coloured  pictures  at  the  back  of  the 
letters,  from  *  A  was  an  apple '  to  '  Z  was  a  zebra.'    These  Sir 
William  mixed  thoroughly  together  in  the  jar,  and  then  taking 
the  uppermost  one,  say  W,  held  it  before  the  class,  inquiring 
whether  any  gentieman  in  W  was  prepared  to  undertake  the 
examination ;  whereupon  Mr  Walker,  or  Watson,  or  whatever 
the  name  might  be,  rose,  bowed  to  the  Chair,  and  commenced 
at  the  point  where  the  last  examination  left  off.    The  work  of 
preparing  for  these  examinations  was  by  no  means  slight  to 
those  who  did  it  regularly  and  welL    For  the  lectures  being 
so  full  of  condensed  matter,  a  mere  outline  would  not  do- 
some  important  points  being  necessarily  left  out  in  any  sb- 
straet  the  student  might  attempt  There  were  always  three 
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or  four,  and  genemlly  five  or  six,  leetnm  in  arrear,  any  part  of 

which  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  up  at  a  moment's  notice, 
as  it  was  of  course  impossible  t<j  know  when  or  where  he 
should  be  called,  or  whether  he  should  be  called  at  all. 
Finally,  the  lectures  he  was  thns  required  to  have  at  his  ' 
finger-ends  often  contained  long  series  of  minute  and  ex- 
tremely subtle  discriminations,  such  as  the  thirty-three  dis- 
tinotions  between  mediate  and  immediate  knowkM]<^e  in  Note 
B,  and  the  thirty-one  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  body  in  Note  D,  of  Sir  William's  edition  of  lieid, 
both  of  which,  I  remember,  were  included  in  the  lectures  the 
year  I  attended  the  metaphysical  course, — ^to  say  nothing  of 
ezereiBes  in  qrllcgistic^  such  as  concrete  examples  of  eveiy 
valid  mood  under  the  old  and  new  systems,  and  tJie  like, 
which  natorslly  occurred  in  the  logical  couisa  It  was  useless 
for  any  one  to  attempt  the  examination  trusting  to  memory 
alone,  as  some  men  are  said  to  do  with  Euclid ;  for  in  the  first 
place  it  was  almost  impossible  to  remember  the  lectures  with- 
out understanding  them ;  and  in  the  second,  one's  knowledge 
was  continually  tested  by  cross-examination  on  the  more  diifi- 
cult  points,  in  which  the  mere  mmanier  men  were  sure  to 
break  down  altogether.  The  effort  of  thorough  preparation 
was,  however,  a  most  invigomting  one  to  those  who  made  it, 
not  only  from  the  mastery  of  the  subject  induced,  but  from 
the  habits  of  clear  mental  discrimination  and  exact  verbal 
prodsion  it  necessarily  helped  to  form.  The  second  voluntaiy 
examination  in  subjects  connected  with  the  lectures,  though 
not  so  arduous  as  the  firsts  was  a  yeiy  useftil,  pleasant^  and  at 
times  even  entertaining  one.  Hie  subjects  brought  before  the 
class  in  the  space  of  an  hour  were  often  miscellaneous  enough, 
as  the  only  restriction  imposed — that  the  '  additional  informa- 
tion' should  refer  to  points  touched  upon  in  the  previous 
lectures — still  left  a  large  margin  for  the  diversities  of  indi- 
vidual choioe.  The  pupil  mighty  for  exampleb  give  the  views 
of  any  philosophic  writer  on  questbns  directly  or  indirectly 
diseuised  in  the  lectures,  such  as  the  division  of  the  mental 
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poweiB,  the  distinction  between  art  and  edeno^  the  theories  of 
perception,  &c. ;  the  history  of  a  philosophic  word,  such  as 

category,  predicament,  concept,  consciousness,  &c.;  the  dis- 
tinction between  related  terms,  as  hypothesis  and  theory,  dis- 
covery and  invention,  observation  and  experiment;  a  short 
biography  of  any  philosopher,  poet,  critic,  historian,  or  cele- 
brated man  mentioned  in  the  lectures;  or,  finally,  state  diffi- 
culties and  speculations  of  his  own  on  points  arising  out  of 
tiie  previous  exposition.  Sir  ITVllliam  strongly  encouraged  all 
such  manifestations  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  prelections, 
especially,  perhaps,  tlie  last ;  and  from  the  greater  freedom 
thus  allowed,  this  examination  brought  the  students  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  Professor  than  any  other  class 
exereiae.  ASbex  the  student  had  finished  his  account^  what- 
ever it  mig^  be.  Sir  William  would  inquire  what  hooks  he 
was  reading,  give  valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  course  of  study, 
and  often  supply  the  information  brought  by  particulars  de- 
rived from  the  vast  storehouse  of  his  own  learning.  The 
examination  thus  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  and  guide 
during  the  whole  course  of  philosophic  study.  The  exercises 
of  the  class  were  short  essays,  restricted,  like  the  foregoing 
examination,  to  subjects  conneoted  with  the  lectures,  and 
generally  prescribed  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Extracts 
from  these  essays  were  regularly  read  to  the  class  by  the 
writers,  eacli  student  being  allowed  five  minutes  (measured 
by  a  sand-glass)  for  this  purpose — the  time  being  extended  at 
the  option  of  the  Professor,  who  generally  criticised  the  more 
important  exercises.  While  only  a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third, 
of  the  class  attempted  the  vcduntaiy  examinations*  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  wrote  essays  of  some  sort  or  other. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  regular  class  exercises,  essays  on 
special  subjects  were  now  and  then  prescribed  to  the  com- 
petitors for  prizes,  which  were  also,  of  course,  read  to  the  class. 
Indeed  it  was  part  of  Sir  William's  system  that  all  the  class 
work  should  be  done  in  public;  and  as  the  essays  were  read 
in  public,  so  the  examinations  were  all  vim  voee,  and  before 
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the  wliole  class.   Each  memher  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 

deciding  the  Telative  position  oi  the  prize  competitors;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  session  the  lionours  of  the  class  were  awarded 
to  the  successful  candidates  by  the  votes  of  their  fellow- 
studentSk" 

Of  the  natuze  and  intensity  of  the  influence  of  Hamilton 
88  8ZL  instrnetor  in  philosophy,  no  moie  pertinent  evidence 
conld  be  adduced  than  that  contained  in  the  following  passage, 
written  hy  one  who  attended  his  early  courses  of  lectures,  and 
who  powerfully  describes  what  he  and  others  of  that  time 
experienced : — "  So  rich  a  treasure  of  thought  and  leaming," 
says  Dr  John  '^Cairns^*  "  brought  to  light  in  a  succession  of 
lectuies  at  once  profound  and  luminous^  adventurous  and 
8ober>nunded,  fiilll  of  exact  distinctions  and  criticisms,  yet  per- 
vaded by  a  grave  academic  earnestness  and  eloquence,  could 
not  but  be  hailed  hy  all  students  of  speculative  tendencies 
with  sympathy  and  admiration,  while,  in  the  more  congenial 
spirits,  these  feelings  were  kindled  into  passion  and  enthu- 
siasm. Many  are  now  living  who  have  eaqperienced  this  shock 
in  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and  who  connect  it  with  a  wide 
and  definite  enlaigement  of  their  intellectual  hotison,  which 
has  remained,  and  cannot  disappear,  though  the  excitement 
has  long  passed  away.    .    .  . 

"Wniingly  do  I  recall  and  linger  upon  these  days  and 
months,  extending  even  to  years,  in  which  common  studies  of 
this  abstract  natuze  bound  us  together.  It  was  the  romance 
— the  poetiy— of  speculation  and  friendship.  All  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  schools  wero  attempted  by  our  united  strength, 
after  our  higher  guide  had  set  the  exampla  The  thorny 
wilds  of  logic  were  pleasant  as  an  enchanted  ground ;  its 
driest  technicalities  treasured  up  as  unspeakably  rare  and  pre- 
cious. We  stumbled  on,  making  discoveries  at  every  step,  and 
had  all  things  common.  Each  lesson  in  mental  philosophy 
opened  up  some  mystery  of  our  immortal  nature,  and  seemed 
to  bring  us  nearer  the  horizon  of  absolute  truth,  which  again 

*  Memoir  of  the  Rer.  John  Clark,  by  the  Rev.  DrCatmsof  Bennck,p.  21. 
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receded  as  we  advanced,  and  left  va,  like  childien  pniauing  ih^ 

rainbow,  to  rosiime  the  chasa  In  truth,  we  had  much  of  the 
charact(T  of  childhood  in  these  pursuits  —  light-heartedncss, 
wonder,  houndless  hope,  engrossment  with  the  present^  care- 
leaanesa  of  the  future.  Our  old  world  daily  became  new ;  and 
the  xeal  world  of  the  mnltitade  to  us  was  but  a  shadow.  It 
was  but  the  outer  world,  the  non-ij^,  standing  at  the  mercy  of 
speculation,  waiting  to  be  confirmed  or  abolished  in  the  next 
debate ;  while  the  inner  world,  in  which  tmth,  beauty,  and 
gooihiess  liiid  their  eternal  scat,  should  still  survive  and  he  all 
in  all.  The  play  of  the  intellect  with  these  subtle  and  un- 
worldly questions  was  to  our  minds  as  inevitable  as  the  stages 
of  our  bodily  growth.  Happy  was  it  for  us  that  the  play  of 
affection  was  also  active — ^nay,  by  sympathy  excited  to  still 
greater  liveliness — and  that  a  higher  wisdom  suffered  us  not^ 
in  all  these  flowery  mazes,  to  go  astray.  The  fiiscinaiion  of 
these  hours  of  wandering  in  the  morning  twilight  few  can 
sympathise  with.  To  those  who  have  loved  them  most  they 
cannot  return ;  and  they  awaken  only  tears  of  regret  that  those 
who  shared  them,  and  could  best  understand  them,  are  gone 
with  them.  But  it  is  wrong  to  complain  of  the  laws  of  mental 
and  moral  progress.  These  days,  too,  had  their  carea,  their 
sorrows,  and  their  sins ;  and  the  lame  golden  age  lies  not  be- 
hind, but  before  us." 

In  the  following  notes,  which  Dr  Cairns  has  kindly  fur- 
nished for  this  Memoir,  he  refers  more  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject which  he  has  noticed  generally  in  the  foregoing  extract 
The  statement  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  one  who 
has  any  concern  in  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 

"  I  was  in  the  second  year  of  my  studies  when  I  entered  the 
Logic  class  in  November  1837;  but  I  had  been  absent  from 
College  for  two  years,  and  I  knew  little  or  notliini:  of  the  im- 
pression which  iSir  William  had  made  by  his  first  course  on 
Metaphysics  in  1836.  I  was  but  indifferently  prepared  for 
such  a  style  of  instruction  as  he  brought  with  him  to  the  Chair. 
I  had  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  dassiofl^  and  read 
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widely  enougli  in  miHOflllaneoiia  literature,  but  I  liad  never 
gone  to  any  extent  into  mental  philosophy  or  logic  Sucb 

questions  I  had  perplexed  myself  with  us  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  and  the  ultimate  grounds 
of  certainty.  I  had  struggled  through  Butler's  Analogy  and 
other  less  difi&cult  books  on  the  evideuces  of  Christianity,  and 
had  read  some  systems  of  divinity ;  bat  I  had  not  taken  up 
the  atndy  of  mind  with  any  wanuth  or  deep  inteiest,  the  only 
works  that  I  had  gone  throngh  having  any  express  connection 
with  it  being  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  and, 
if  I  rememher  rightly,  Reid's  Inquiry.  As  for  logic,  all  that 
I  knew  was  gathered  from  Duncan's,  and  a  hasty  perusal  of 
an  early  edition  of  Whately's,  sufficient  only  to  make  me  see 
th«t  they  contradicted  each  other,  and  that  the  latter  gave  a 
place  to  the  Aristotelian  scheme,  which  the  former  denied. 
Scanty  as  this  famishing  was,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  the 
class — most  of  the  members  of  which  were  still,  like  myself, 
in  their  teens — had  much  more  ;  and  one  can  thus  understand 
the  difficulties  under  which  Sir  William  submitted  to  us  his 
profound  and  elaborate  investigations  into  the  most  abstruse 
questions  of  mental  and  logical  science. 

*'I  need  not  speak  of  the  sabstanceof  his  lectures;  for  these 
were  materially  the  same  as  in  the  published  volumes  on  l<>gic 
As  pnblished,  however,  they  hardly  give  an  idea  of  the  manner 
of  his  delivery ;  for  the  paragraphs  or  principal  statements, 
which,  as  numbered,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
were  slowly  dictated  in  the  Grerman  fiBflhion,  while  the  suc- 
ceeding illustrations  were  simply  read  over.  The  moment 
that  he  entered  he  h^gan,  without  sitting  down,  to  read,  often 
waving  his  hand  to  stay  the  applause  with  which  he  was 
greeted,  and  thus  continued  throughout  the  hour  during  which 
the  lecture  lasted,  his  standing  attitude  giving  liim  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  being  taller  than  he  really  was — an  impression  wliich 
was  confirmed  by  the  flowing  gown  which  he  always  wore 
and  the  high  desk  behind  which  he  stood,  and  above  which, 
as  if  beloqging  to  a  more  gigantic  frame),  rose  his  traly  Olympic 
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head,  massive  but  finely  chiselled  in  forehead,  nose,  mouth, 

and  chin,  and  with  a  dark  eye  looking  out  from  beneath  the 
shaggy  eyebrows  with  a  concentrated  (l»'])th  and  ponotratiou 
that  could  not  be  surpassed,  llis  gesture  had  little  variety, 
his  appearance  presenting  from  first  to  last  a  look  of  solid  and 
impiegnable  conviction;  and  this  was  also  reflected  in  the 
clear  and  emphatic  tones  of  his  deep-set  voioe^  which,  however, 
could  he  quickened  into  true  rhetorical  grandeur,  and  deliver 
poetical  quotations  or  highly-wrought  passages  with  a  peculiar 
roll  such  us  I  have  not  heard  in  any  otlier  speaker. 

"The  fascination  of  so  commanding  a  personality  for  young 
and  susceptible  minds  can  easily  be  understood.  It  was  as- 
sisted by  the  novelty  of  the  lectures,  and  by  the  sense  of 
novelty  even  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  which  had  its  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  audience  as  they  strove  to  march  with  him 
through  the  unexplored  regions  of  a  first  course.  If  I  may 
judge  from  myself,  it  must  have  cost  even  those  who  at  all 
succeeded  a  great  efibrt.  The  style  was  wholly  new  in  our 
philosophical  literature.  It  was  replete  with  technical  terms, 
and  bristled  with  Latin  and  even  Greek  words  and  quotations. 
It  carried  with  it  a  constant  load  of  definitions  and  distino- 
tions,  and  involved,  even  in  its  elementary  statements*  difficult 
processes  of  analysis  and  criticism  which  could  only  be  fully 
mastered  at  an  advanced  sta<re.  It  was  liker  stretches  of 
Aristotle  and  steppes  of  Kant  than  the  flowery  field  opened 
out  in  Stewart  and  Brown.  After  the  border  of  the  wilderness 
was  passed  in  the  introductory  lectures*  I  well  remember  the 
sense  of  difficulty  and  even  desperation  that  seemed  to  fid! 
upon  the  class  as  the  definition  of  logic  was  unrolled  in  all  its 
formidable  proportions — ^the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as 
thought,  or  of  the  forms  of  thought,  or  of  the  formal  laws  of 
thought.'  Another  slough  of  despond  was  the  enunciation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  thought ;  and  many  a  shuttle  of  the  feet 
entreated  the  lecturer  to  pause  upon  and  repeat,  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  a  wholly  bewildered  audience^  such  dark  formulas 
as  that  of  the  law  of  contradiction,  'A — AsO.'   I  do  not 
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think,  indeed,  that  I  ever  saw  more  blank  dismay  upon  any 
countenances  than  that  which  sat  upon  the  ms^diity  of  the 
class  duiiug  this  lecture.  Some,  perhaps  many,  abandoned 
the  effort  henceforth ;  but  to  a  select  minority,  and  that  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  the  sense  of  difficulty  acted  ^th 
the  force  of  inspiration.  In  the  throes  and  stniggles  of  the 
unwontt'd  exercise  an  altogether  new  power  of  thought  was 
created,  and  the  frowning  and  nigged  cliffs,  at  the  base  of 
which  some  sank  to  rise  no  more,  became  to  others  the  means 
of  ascent  to  the  command  of  a  wide  and  unsuspected  horizon 
of  land  and  sea.  Gradually,  to  those  who  waited  for  it,  day 
broke  upon  the  extensive  prospect,  and  the  toil  of  dimbing, 
with  the  horror  of  darkness,  gave  place  to  exhilaration. 

"It  soon  appeared,  by  a  decisive  test,  that  a  fair  contingent 
were  able  to  follow  the  lecturer.  Sir  William  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  examination  on  alternate  days  which  revealed  the  exact 
impression  which  his  lectures  had  made.  After  the  example 
of  his  own  teacher,  Fjrofessor  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  he  resolved 
to  put  the  decision  of  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  session  into 
the  hands  of  the  class ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  opportuni- 
ties of  judging,  he  encouraged,  in  addition  to  the  regular  oral 
examination  to  which  the  whole  class  was  successively  liable, 
a  more  lengtliened  voluntary  recapitulation  of  the  substance  of 
his  lectures  ou  the  part  of  the  more  enterprising  or  ambitious. 
Sitting  quietly  in  his  chair  on  examination  days,  he  would, 
after  sticking  fof  a  time  to  the  questioning  of  selected  names, 
the  questions  being  rather  elementary,  open  a  wider  field  by 
looking  over  upon  the  benches  before  him,  each  of  which  had 
its  set  of  occupants  arranged  according  to  the  alphabet,  and 
olfering  the  challenge,  '  Will  any  gentleman  in  A  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  Inst  lecture  V  If  A  was  unfruitful,  the  challenge 
went  through  B,  or  C,  or  D,  till  some  one  was  adventurous 
enough,  amidst  general  cheering,  to  rise  and  make  the  effort 
Ere  long  all  the  competitors  came  to  the  front,  and  their  rising, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  under  one  letter,  could 
be  anticipated  as  certainly  &a  the  utterance  of  the  summons. 
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'  Any  gentlemftn  m  X  f  The  extent  to  wldch  these  reheanals 

were  carried  was  really  surprising.  Sometimes  a  student  would 
recapitulate  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  and  though  some 
deviated  into  new  tracts,  the  general  strain  was  that  of  minute 
reproduction  of  all  the  technicalities  and  peculiar  phzases  that 
had  been  employed,  including,  of  coozse,  the  snbatance  of  the 
lecture.  A  more  invigorating  exercise  could  hardlj  be  inia* 
gined,  and  the  class  in  general  had  the  advantage,  if  not  of 
much  variety,  at  least  of  some  liglit  and  shade,  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  remembered  and  restored  by  different  minds,  and 
these  of  their  own  order.    Besides,  independent  thinking  and 
afyle  were  helped  by  written  exercises,  and  these  were  read, 
at  least  in  selected  instances,  in  the  clasa  Altogether,  the 
amount  of  mental  impulse  given  has  probably  never  been 
exceeded  in  the  history  of  any  Scottish  university,  and  the 
youthful  enthusiasm  excited  took  a  somewhat  irregular  form, 
for  it  was  proposed  and  carried  at  large  meetings  of  the  class 
to  present  Sir  William  with  a  testimonial,  which,  however,  he 
immediately  and  firmly  declined. 

"During  the  session  it  was  the  custom  of  Sir  William  to 
invite  his  students  in  parties  to  his  house,  which  was  then  in 
Manor  Placci,  as  afterwards  in  Great  King  Street  I  recollect 
nothing  of  the  conversation  on  the  fii^t  occasion  when  I  thus 
met  liini,  except  the  general  impression  of  unafi'ected  kinduess 
and  simplicity,  which  was  increased  by  every  subsequent  in- 
terview. The  immense  library  also,  as  venerable  in  its  look 
as  striking  in  its  size,  could  not  be  forgotten.  I  believe  I  was 
not  the  only  one  who,  during  the  summer  recess^  retnmed  once 
and  again  to  Manor  Pkoe,  simply  to  take  a  look  at  the  out- 
side of  the  house  which  recalled  the  excitement  of  the  past 
session,  and  held  out  the  promise  of  the  future. 

"The  second  course  of  lectures — that  on  Metaphysics  (since 
published) — delivered  in  1838-39,  at  a  separate  hour  from  his 
Logic  course,  was  to  roe  still  more  interesting  than  the  first ; 
and  those  who  attended  it  were  attracted  oidy  by  the  love  of 
the  study,  as  it  was  not  rsquired  for  graduation.  In  conneo- 
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tion  with  it  there  arose  an  unwelcome  controyerey  witli  the 

Town  Council,  wlio  Lad  then  the  superintendence  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Into  the  merits  of  this  I  Ctannot  ent^r,  as  I  only 
remember  the  circumstances  imperfectly.  There  was  some 
demur  to  Sir  William's  disjoining  Metaphysics  (or  Psychology) 
from  Logic,  and  chaigitig  for  the  two  aimultaneons  couraea 
aeparate  feea ;  and  he,  on  his  port,  resented  the  interference 
all  the  more,  that  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  fees,  some  prefer^ 
ence,  which  he  considered  unjust,  had  been  given  to  the  Medi- 
cal and  Legal  Chairs  over  tliose  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  a 
pamphlet  written  by  him  on  the  subject,  and  containing  his 
correspondence  witli  the  Town  Ck)uncil,  I  remember  his  indig- 
nant quotation  of  the  lines — 

*  Dat  Giili  Tius  opos,  (lat  Justiiiiauus  honorea, 
At  uoa  pUiiosoplii  tuiba  micella  euiuiu.' 

" Besides  the  (|ualiti<  s  of  vehemence  and  energy  whicli  Sir 
William  carried  with  him  into  all  his  literary  controversies,, 
this  correspondence  was  conducted  with  all  the  formal  divi- 
sions and  elaborate  definitions  with  which  he  would  haye 
reviewed  and  exploded  an  erroneous  opinion  in  philosophy, 
so  that,  as  Professor  Maodougall  once  wittily  remarked  to  me, 
*  He  answered  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  as  if  he  had  been 
refuting  Porphyry.'  This  misun«lei'standing,  which  had  the 
unfortunate  eli'ect  of  leading  Sir  William  to  retrench  aftersvards 
his  separate  course,  and  to  give  his  ditlerent  lectures  only  in 
alternate  years,  had  no  disturbing  influence  on  our  clasa  We 
were  quietly  engaged  in  our  discussioDs  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  while  the  stonn  was  raging  without,  and 
only  felt  it  to  be  another  form  of  the  non-ego;  while  the  contrast 
between  the  singidar  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  our  teacher 
in  his  dealings  with  his  pupils,  and  his  more  impassioned 
qualities  in  controversy,  became  more  remarkable.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  labours.  Sir  William,  throughout  this  winter, 
held  meetings  with  a  voluntary  class  for  reading  in  Aristotle's 
Bhetoric ;  and  this  hour  was  entirely  frea  I  well  remember 
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that  during  the  private  gatherings  of  this  season,  discussions 
between  Sir  William  and  his  more  advanced  students  imk  a 
larger  compass;  that  some  difficulties  in  regard  to  his  philo- 
sophy of  perception,  and  other  points,  which  have  since  been 
abundantly  uiged,  weie  proposed,  and  that  he  endeavooied  to 
meet  them  with  the  greatest  candour  and  &imea&  I  can 
distincdy  recall  one  evening  in  Great  King  Street,  when  suc- 
cessive groups  of  querists  assailed  him,  not  with  objections  so 
much  as  with  difficulties  calling  for  explanation ;  and  when, 
I  believe  for  hours,  with  his  back  leaning  against  the  shelves 
of  his  library,  he  met  all  comers  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
nature, and  with  that  unconsciousness  of  his  own  greatness, 
which  was  the  charm  of  his  friendly  intercourse. 

"Another  fruit  of  his  influence  was  the  formation  by  his 
advanced  students  in  18S8-39  of  a  Metaphysical  Society, 
which,  for  a  considerable  series  of  years,  held  its  place  in 
the  list  of  College  societies,  for  wliich  Edinburgh  is  so  lion- 
oumbly  distinguished,  few  agencies  contributed  more  to  give 
currency  to  his  views  and  speculations  ere  they  wm  fully 
laid  before  the  world ;  and  the  delightftil  meetings  prolonged 
to  midnight,  of  which  not  a  few  still  survive  to  retain  the 
reccdleotion,  were  almost  as  much  marked  by  freedmn  of 
discussion  as  by  natural  deference  to  his  authority.* 

"I  may  state,  before  leaving  my  account  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
as  a  professor,  that  having  occasion  to  study  for  a  winter  in 
Berlin — the  year  being  1843 — I  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring him  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  phi- 
losophy there,  including  his  great  contemporaiy,  who  was  also 
the  subject  of  his  criticism,  Schelling.  But  in'  this  last  case 
there  was  no  comparison  possible.  Schelling  was  striving  in 
his  last  period  to  recover  himself  from  his  pantheistic  aberra- 
tions, but  without  abandoning  his  a  priori  or  speculative 

*  BealdM  Dr  Giinu  himaelf,  the  tcSkmiag  wen  among  die  members  of  this 

Society : — A.  C.  Froser,  now  Professor  of  Logie  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  John  A.  Wood,  advocate  ;  David  Masson,  now  Professor  of  Khetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinluirgli  ;  Andrew  Wilson,  afterwards  minister  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  Faialey ;  Joim  Clark,  aftemaixk  iiiiaiAter  in  Glasgow. 
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method;  and  though  there  were  gleams  of  imextingaiBhed 

genius,  with  the  revelation  of  power,  tluae  was  neither  the 
clear  vigour  nor  the  ])rogressive  march  of  Sir  William's  style; 
of  lecturing  ;  and  the  impression  on  the  class  was  mixed  and 
doubtful.  Michelet  and  Beneke — the  one  a  high  Hegelian, 
the  other  a  disciple  of  experience — had  their  merits  and  their 
interest  Bat  the  most  Hamiltonian  in  his  professorial  man- 
ner, in  which  grave  authority  mingled  with  vast  philosophical 
leiiniing,  was  Trendelenburg,  though  tlie  kindling  and  (juick- 
ening  element  was  less  conspicuous.  The  only  man,  however, 
of  the  same  moulding  power  was  Neander,  who,  in  another  de> 
partment,  and  with  many  other  differences,  breathed  the  like 
breath  of  vital  enthusiasm  into  the  immense  body  of  his  ma- 
terials, and  united  the  solidity  of  research  and  the  originality 
of  thinking  with  the  glow  of  passionate  and  even  dogmatic 
conviction-'' 

In  the  ftjUowing  letters  of  this  period  between  Sir  William 
and  M.  Cousin,  we  have  references  to  tlie  lectures  and  other 
subjects  of  interest  common  to  the  two  philosophers. 

Sib  W.  Hahilion  to  M.  Cousin. 

nxravBOB;  VUt  Jfojr  1887. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  am  deeply  ashamed  that  I  allowed  your  kind 
letter  which  I  roceived  at  the  conmiencement  of  winter  to  remain 
BO  long  unacknowledged;  hut  for  five  months  I  was  so  occupied 
with  writing  lectures  from  day  to  day — for  I  had  not  been  able 
from  hidisposition  to  do  anything  in  that  way  last  summer — that  I 
was  too  easily  induced  to  procrastinate  this  among  other  duties.  .  .  . 
I  have  read  M.  St  Hilaire's  preface  to  his  tranalatioii  of  the  Politics 
of  Aristotle,  and  some  of  the  tranalation  itself  and  notes.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  a  work  of  great  accniacy  and  abihty,  and  puts  to  shame 
any  attempts  of  the  kind  that  have  been  made  in  this  comitry.  I 
trust,  however,  that  M.  St  Hikixe's  translation  wiU  not  prevent 
you  from  proceeding  with  your  half-promised  woik  on  the  Oiganon 
and  Metaphysics  of  AristoUe :  that  would  be  a  disappointment  in- 
deed. Among  my  oollsetioiis  nlatiTe  to  Aristotle  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  Oiganon,  witii  MS.  notes  and  collations  by  Isaac  Gasaubon, 
not  ontitalnecl  hi  his  edition  of  the  < Opera  AristotsUs;'  and  also 
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notes  and  a  ooUation  of  the  *Codez  Aigentoiaienais'  of  the  Bhetone 
of  Ariatoile  by  Fnmaacm  and  Aamiliua  Ftortua,  not  Goutained  in 
their  edition  of  Hiat  book.  If  these  coold  be  of  any  poasiUe 
inteiest  to  yon  or  to  St  Hilaiie^  it  will  give  ms  gnat  pleasnis  to 
send  them  to  you.  By  the  by,  I  may  notice  what  has  escaped  all 
the  editois,  that  on  the  margin  of  the  iint  edition  of  the  Oiganon 
by  Bsdua  (Lugd.  1S84)  there  is  the  collation  of  a  MS.  In  the  sab- 
seqnent  editions,  though  the  result  of  a  collation  of  five  MSS.,  there 
are  no  Tarious  readings  given.  The  first  edition  is  veiy  nre ;  you 
must  have  it  in  the  Plarisian  libraaes,  otherwise  my  copy  is  at  your 
service.  Buhle  could  not  obtain  it»  and  the  Beilin  academicians 
have  made  no  use  of  its  fforim  lediomt. 

Gan  yon  answer  the  follpwing  questions  without  any  trouble, 
when  you  again  £ivour  me  with  a  lettert  1^  I  am  desirous  to 
know  whether  the  Greek  verses  corresponding  to  *  Barbara,  Cda- 
rmii,'  i'.ei  rgdf^iMmi^  *'B/fa<^,  x.  r.  X.,  are  to  be  found  in  any  Greek 
logician  prior  to  M.  Fsellus,  in  whose '  Synopsis  Oigani'  (published 
by  Ehinger  1597),  I  presume  (for  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
the  work),  they  appear;  and  whether  from  them  Petms  Hispanus 
(whose  *  Summulae'  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  PSeUus) 
took  the  hint  which  he  improved  in  the  'Barbara^  (klareni,*  &c. 
The  veises  in  question  are  not,  I  know,  to  be  found  in  Alexander 
AphrodisiensiB  (to  whom  they  aie  erroneously  attributed  by  Kun- 
nesius),  nor  in  sny  of  the  subsequent  Greek  commentators  on  the 
Oiganon  (Ammonius,  Philoponus,  Msgentinus,  Ac.)  prior  to  Ftal- 
lus.   2^,  These  disgrams  illustmtive  of  the  syllogiam — 

Fta.  I.  Fia.  IL  Fio.  III. 

P  M  8  M  PS 

WAV 

r  S  M 

are  they  to  be  found  prior  to  Faber  Stapulensisf  Is  there  sqy 
trace  of  them  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  oommentatom  on  the 
Oiganon  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  t  Now  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  these  doubts  if  they  were  to  give  you  the 
slightest  trouble ;  but  it  is  probable  you  may  be  able  to  satisfy  me, 
fkom  what  you  know  of  the  subject^  witiiout  the  cost  of  any  in^ 
quiry ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  hope  yon  can  do  so  that  I  take  the 
liberty  to  request  your  solution.* 

.*  On  tlie  poiati  hen  vBfemd     see  DiseMsIoo^  p.  609,  note. 
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I  am  superintending  a  collected  edition  of  Keid's  Works,  more 
complete  than  has  yet  been  made,  and  sliall  add  a  few  notes.  "Were 
the  work  not  beneath  your  consideration — I  mean  as  far  as  my  share 
extends — I  should  have  been  anxious  to  have  requested  that  you 
would  allow  me  to  inscribe  it  to  you.  I  have  got  through  my  first 
course,  upon  tlie  whole,  with  tolerable  satisfaction.  I  am  happy 
that,  though  I  did  not  give  a  very  elementary  view  of  the  philosophy 

of  mind,  my  auditors  did  not  lind  it  unintelligible  I  am 

mucli  gratitied  by  hearing  that  you  are  engaged  in  profound  study 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  AVhat  you  liave  already  done  in  that 
department  only  excites  the  desire  that  you  slioiild  do  more.  The 
separation  of  the  gold  from  the  dross  requires  a  workman  like  your- 
self. I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  deciphering  of  luy  execrable 
handwriting  more  than  your  patience  can  submit  to,  and  I  shall 
therefore  desist  for  the  present.  You  kindly  ask  about  the  plan 
of  my  lectures.  I  have  been  hitherto  solely  occupied  with  psy- 
chology,— next  session  I  shall  commence  with  logic  proper.  The 
couree  will  contain  psychology,  logic,  metaphysic,  and  aesthetic.  I 
mean  to  have  a  text  book  made  out  soon  for  certain  pails,  and  I 
shall,  of  course,  send  you  a  copy  when  printed.* — Believe  me,  with 
the  highest  respect,  ever  most  truly  yours, 

W.  Hamilton. 
M.  Cousin  to  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 

D  y  a  long  temps  que  j'amau  dt  rdpondre  k  votre  lettn  dn  21  Mai 
dernier.  Mais  j'en  ai  ^  tmpieM  par  mills  oeenpatioiiB,  dent  k 
plus  preamite  itiai  la  puUioation  do  mon  line  tor  la  Hdllande. 
L'avoa  rmu  re^u,  ainsi  que  mon  Eeole  Normdh  t  Je  Tona  ai  fait 
paaaar  ees  dans  onvrages  par  dea  Toiea  ai  pea  aflres  que  je  ne  aaia 
a^ila  Youa  aoiit  parventu :  et  je  le  d^eiie  beauoonp^  ear  vona  dtea  du 
petit  nombra  de  eenx  anzqucls  je  penae  en  ^oihrant»  et  il  m'importa 
qne  foiia  pranies  la  peine  de  me  liie.  Mandea-moi  done  aivooa  area 
xe^a  cea  deux  Mta.   .   .  . 

Farions  maintenant  de  la  philoeophie.  Gombien  je  aoia  lavi  dn 
■ncete  de  Totn  eoma  1  et  ocoibien  j'en  approuTe  la  diYiaion  I  Yona 
oommenoei  done  anwl  par  la  psychol()gie.  Dana  ce  eaa,  je  aoia  im- 
patient de  Toir  qnelle  Yalenr  yona  attrilniea  aox  loia  de  la  logique, 
8i  ellea  aout  purementrflataTea,Tona  aniea  afiaiielt  Aiiatote;  aiyona 
lea  croyez  et  lea  ^UisMS  oorame  Tiaiea  m  dhMnhnm^  et  non  paa 

*  Tbut  design  of  a  Text-Bouk  was  never  reaUscd. 
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oeulement  par  rapport  k  nous,  il  yous  &udni  bten  revenir  k  nne 
philosophie  queloonque  de  f  a&foftc,  aauf  lo  mot  que  je  voiu  aban- 
donne.  Enfin  vous  prepares  nn  MamieL  Je  le  Una  avoc  la  plus 
giande  attention. 

YoQS  dtes  fort  aimaUe  do  m'offinr  votre  nouvelle  Mitiom  de  Beid. 
Je  I'acoepte  Tolontieis,  car  je  raspecte  infiniment  Beid  auqnel  je  dois 
lieauooiip ;  et  je  compte  bien  I'appeler  k  mon  aecoms  oontie  le  aoepti- 
cisme  qui  commenoo  k  sortir  detous  c/Mi  de  notre  cbiie  pbiloBopliie 
Eooflsaifle.  Est-oe  Ik  ce  qu'avait  Toulu  Beid  et  la  pbiloeopbie  du  acna 
oommunl  Ou  il  n'a  pas  compitB  la  poit6e  de  sea  principes,  on  Totis 
leui  doDiies,  mon  tr&Hsber  ami,  une  signification  qu'ils  n'ont  point 
VouB  Toyes  que  je  auis  fort  ent6t6  de  ma  pbiloeopbie.  Mais  je  tous 
ra¥oue»  autant  le  donte  en  beaucoup  de  points  me  paialt  sage  et 
foic^  autant  le  soepticuime  gkaiial  sur  la  laison  et  les  r6aUU8  qu'eUe 
Dousd^ooiiTie»  me  semUe,  plus  j'y  idfl^cbis»  arbitiaiiei  aitifidel,  et 
dangsivnz. 

Je  suisbieaaaseqaeToaseBtinMcletiaTaildeM.  StHilaiie.  II 
▼lent  de  lemporter  le  priz  de  notre  Aeadinue  sur  rOyyotioa  II  n'a 
lien  k  voir  avee.la  fionille  de  notn  odl&bie  aoologiste.  II  tous  km 
lui-mdme  pour  tous  femeroier  de  tos  simables  propositions.  Koos 
avons  caus^  ensemble  de  tos  questionsy  et  voici  notre  commune  r^ 
ponse. 

1.  Les  mottfteobniqufls,  r|^4jU#Mirat,*B}f^4<>  »•  v<  X.,  ae  sontni  dans 
auonn  logicien  gteo  arant  iWlus,  ni  dans  Psellus  lui-mfime.  Avaat 
Fiene  d'Espagne,  on  ne  lea  trouve  que  dans  Kicdpboie  Blemmidaa^ 
abr^  de  VOrfftuum,  S'ils  remontant  plua  baut»  toute  trace  eat  per 
due^  et»  juBqu'i\  nouvGlle  decouTerte,  on  pent  trfea-bien  les  oonsiddrer 
oomme  un  fruit  de  la  scholaatique  constantinopolitaine. 

2.  Lea  figures  ezplicatiTes — 

Fko.  L  Fi«.  n.  Fio.  IIL 

P  M  S  M  P  8 

WAV 

»  a  M 

n*i^partiennent  point  k  la  acbolastique  latino ;  et  aont  de  petitea 
inventiona  grecquea  du  baa  Empire.  Be  aont  d*un  uaage  gdnM 
dans  les  MSS.  du  siMe,  et  ila  doivent  lemonter  plua  baut» 

peut-dtre  mdme  k  Tancienne  ^ode  pMpatidenne,  dont  le  cbef  a  joint 
plua  d'une  foia  dea  deaains  explioatift  k  mm  texte.  Ce  n'eat  Ik 
qu'nne  conjecture  probable ;  le  certain  eat  qu'on  renoontrB  oea  figurea 
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k  diaque  pM  dans  les  MSS.  grocs  ant^eura  k  la  gtaode  acliulas- 
tique  latino. 

IL  Cousin  to  8ib  W.  Hamiltok. 

10  ^Mr  1888. 

Et  bien,  men  cher  MoDfiieur,  que  fidtoft'TOiu,  et  oil  en  dtes-vcrasl 
Je  n'ai  plus  do  nomreUes  d'Ek»tse,  <st  TEdinburgh  Review  ne  m'ap- 
porke  ancnn  article  de  philosopliic  qui  tnhisae  la  main  de  M.  Hamil- 
ton. SoDgez  done  quo  pour  moi  la  philoaophie  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
c'eei  yooBf  ek  que  je  ne  sais  plus  rien  d^s— que  toos  tous  taiaiei. 

Sans  oeese  je  vooa  demanderai  dea  nouyeUea  de  Tokre  oonrsy  de  Yoire 
fatxa  Manuel,  et  de  Yotre  ^tion  de  Beid. 

M.  C!ou8iv  TO  SiB  W.  Hahilion. 

80 1888. 

Voici,  mon  cher  Monsieur,  une  troisi^me  (Edition  de  mes  Fratpnom, 
Le  librairc  m'a  fait  violence  pour  doniicr  cctto  edition  ;  j'ai  cede  k 
regret,  n'y  pouvant  mettre  qu'un  mot  A* Avertissement^  oil  voua  jouez 
un  role  ijue  j'aurais  fort  agrandi,  ei  I'espace  ne  m'eftt  manqu6.  Jo 
n'espere  paa  vous  convertir,  mais  je  desire  ardemment  et  j'espfere  bien 
u' avoir  pas  dit  un  seul  mot  qui  vous  puisse  choqucr.  Soyez  asse 
bon  pour  mo  n^pondro  a  cet  4g&rd. 

.  .  .  .  Mais  votre  cours  t  Grftce  k  Dieu,  j'en  ai  des  nouTelles 
et  d'excellentes  par  M.  Homer,  qui  est  id,  et  ayec  lequol  je  cause 
beaucoup  de  notre  cher  profeaseur  de  logique  de  rUniyersit^  d'Edin- 
burgh.  n  eat  oeitain  que  yes  legona  sent  aainea  et  godtees,  et  je 
m'en  Wyoois  eomme  d'nn  ^v^nement  tr&t-beoieiix  pour  la  philo- 
aophie. TontefotB  oomme  je  auia  tr^  exigeant,  je  me  peimeta  de 
dMier  avasi  que  lea  auoo^  da  piofeaaear  ne  nous  piiyent  pas  des 
articles  de  I'kriyain. 

A  propos  d'artioles,  je  voua  ayaia  annone^  qu'un  de  mes  amis^  M. 
Peineidont  yous  yenea  le  nom  dans  iB«mAvmrluteimeidt  ayait  tiaduit 
plosieQis  articles  sortie  de  yotre  plume,  n  se  d^deeofin  k  lea 
puhUer,  k  mon  instants  priftte.  Je  ne  croia  pas  qu'4  aucune  ^^'poi^uo, 
depuia  la  yogue  de  la  philoeophie  de  Condillac,  il  y  ait  eu  en  France 
antant  de  sincere  et  sMenx  pour  nos  chiferes  ^des.  Le  cours 
de  M.  St  Hilaiie  est  suivi  de  peu  d'auditeurs,  mais  par  dea  audl- 
teuis  ehoisis  et  laboiieax.  Geloi  de  M.  Damiion  sur  la  philosophic 
modeme  a  un  snccte  plus  Inillant;  et  si  la  sant^  de  M.  Jonfitoi  lui 
intetdit  k  pen  pr^  reuseigttement,  see  Mts  lui  font  parUmt  un 
nomhmx  anditotra.  Son  Inkoduetion  k  Beid  seiait  tiMionne  sana 
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oette  flcheiae  trodinee  tsa  acepticiaiie  qiie  Beid  n'ippwwTeroit  goftre, 
et  que  je  Tons  repioclie  k  tow  moan,  man  ti^B^sher  monaleiir.  Btni 
06  tSAcUB  de  foiblB  cioyinoe,  ert-il  dlgne  de  tods  d'avoir  Fair  de  Ur 
Toriser  le  moins  dn  monde  im  afseptkaauie  que  Me  cone^iMnoee  me 
fenieiii  redonter,  qnend  eee  prindpee  me  tentemient  t  Yone  Yojei 
areo  qiielle  ftenchiee  je  Tone  pede ;  c'eet  k  meeofe  de  U  haute  ee- 
tima  que  je  profeeee  poor  Tone  ei  de  rafboftkm  que  je  toub  porte,  k 
tmTeta  lee  deux  oente  lieaee  et  ploa  qm  ooaa  e^paie^^  .  •  • 

Ke  manqnes  pae  de  me  tenir  an  eomant  de  tonft  oe  qui  ae  frit 
d'on  pea  impoitaiit  en  Eooaee,  en  philoeaphw  et  en  pMagogie. 

Sm  W.  Hamiuioh  to  11  Coimv. 

JBuasDioB,  istk&ft.  im. 

ICt  DBiJt  Sm,—  ...  I  liare  read  irith  the  gieafteet  intenai 
(and,  I  need  nol  add,  admliation)  the  papen  with  irhieh  I  tvaa  pia- 
Tioualy  nnaeqwalnted,  and  whieh  appeer  for  the  fint  time  in  the 
new  editikxn  of  the  Engmenta.  Will  yon  allow  me  to  anawer  a 
qneetion  you  put  in  note  (IX  at  p.  297  of  the  eeeond  Tofamiet  It 
waa  the  *  Open  Yaiia*  of  Joannee^Miehael  Bnitaa  to  which  Uhniti 
xefeie,  and  the  editor  of  the  Bedin  edition  of  1698  (iriiich  I  haToX 
though  hia  name  ia  not  giren,  waa  Johann  lUedrieh  Gmmer,  ae 
appeaie  finm  the  artiob  ''Brataa"  in  the  *  Zedbrieehee  Lencon.'  I 
trust  you  will  not  deeiat  fiom  your  lahonm  on  AxiitoUei  though 
Flato  may  elaim  your  attention  Ibr  a  time^  and  though  a  Banpatetie 
School  hae  apmng  up  under  your  auipieea.  I  hare  the  intention— 
whioh  I  hope  I  may  befoie  long  he  aUe  to  realiee— of  attempting 
an  article  on  the  recent  worka  on  the  philoeophem  of  antiquity  in 
I^anoe^  Gennany,  and  Holland.  Of  coune  you  and  your  Sihet  will 
Gonatitate  the  central  group.  I  rejoice  alao  to  hear  of  the  flofoiiah* 
ing  atate  of  philoeophy  in  your  countqr.  M.  Peieee'e  intention  of 
tnmalating  aome  of  my  papeie  ia  extramely  flattfiring,  hot  if  he 
execute  hie  porpoee  I  could  have  wished  that  eome  enon  in  the 
original  were  corrected.  With  M.  Peisse's  reputation  I  wia  ac- 
quainted £tom  M.  Damiron*a  Histoiy,  hefiae  I  had  heard  of  him 
from  your  letters  and  preface.  I  see  he  waa  engaged  in  oppoattkm 
to  Gall'a  doctrine  in  an  able  polemic.  I  have  had  a  long  series  of 
e^Mrimenti  in  relation  to  that  doctrine,  which  completely  die* 
pnoTB  its  most  fundamental  positions,  lying  by  me  for  above  ten 
yean,  half  Ibigotten.  The  account  you  giro  of  M.  8t  Hilaire's 
auooeea  as  a  professor  gives  me  much  pleasure. 
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I  troBt  your  health  is  now  completely  nstoied,  whieh  I  was 
gxieved  to  learn  had  not  been  each  as  to  allow  you  to  engage  in  the 
more  aiduons  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Instmction.  You  have 
heen  employing  yonr  summeis  in  joumeys  into  Switserland  and 
Holland.  Would  yon  not  he  induced  to  visit  us  in  this  lemote 
legiont  I  can  promise  yon  that  no  one  would  he  more  honouiahly 
leoeived  hy  all ;  and  nothing  could,  to  me  penonally,  affoid  a  hi^^ier 
satisfaction  than  such  an  event  Do'think  of  it,  and  magnify  any 
olgects  of  interest  we  may  possess  that  may  ccncur  in  aiTording  you 
a  temptation. 

Of  Raid  I  am  ashamed  to  speak.  The  work  has  been  nearly 
ready  for  a  year  and  a  hal^  but  having  been  obliged  to  change  my 
publisher,  I  have  allowed  the  publication  to  be  delayed  without  any 
good  reason  for  it  longer  than  it  ought  I  mean  to  set  about  finishing 
it  in  the  coune  of  a  few  days,  snd  hope  to  have  it  out  in  about  six 
weeks,  when  I  shall  send  it  for  your  indulgent  criticism— your  ap- 
probation of  such  a  production  I  cannot  hope  for.  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  thank  M.  St  Hilaire  for  the  present  of  his  valuable  work 
on  the  Oiganon.  I  had  a  letter  firom  Mrs  Austin  lately,  snd  a 
well^esarved  reproach  for  my  epistoUoy  delinquencies. — ^Believe  me^ 
my  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  regard,  most  truly  yours, 

W.  Hamiliok. 

8ii  William,  as  we  have  seen,  speedily  excited  an  ardent 
enthusiasm  in  the  youth  by  whom  he  was  sunounded  in  his 

class-room.  The  daily  hour  of  formal  prelection — i.e.,  read- 
ing a  prepared  discourse  on  the  diflerent  topics  of  the  course 
—was  soon  found  not  to  be  suthcient  Closer  contact  and 
keener  questioning  between  student  and  professor  became  ne- 
cessaiy.  The  study  in  which  they  were  engaged  had  passed 
from  its  previous  state  of  dnll  stagnation  and  fonnality, 
and  beoome  a  living  and  quickening  mental  discipline.  Sir 
William,  therefore,  instituted  hours  of  oral  examination,  dis- 
cussion, and  exercise,  over  and  above  the  prescribed  five 
hours  a -week.  Before  the  third  session  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  a  strong  desire  was  felt  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  students  fbr  a  higher  and  more  advanced  course  than  the 
ordinary  one,  which  should  deal  chiefly  with  metaphysical 
problems.  Thes^  could  be  discussed  more  adequately  after 
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the  preliininaiy  training  of  the  ordinaiy  clas8»  and  with  moie 
ease  before  an  munixed  audience  of  senior  students.  Sir 

William,  accordingly,  in  1838-39,  instituted,  or  rather  revived, 
a  senior  class  of  speculative  philosophy ;  and  during  the  ses- 
sion added  considerably  to  his  stock  of  lectures.  It  was  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  highly-interested  students.  Any  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  theVnbject  of  speculative  philosophy 
must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  its  two  great 
branches — ^Logic  and  Metaphysics^in  one  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  must  be  aware  also  of  the  quickened  but  unsatis- 
fied craving  for  further  progress  and  instruction  with  which  • 
the  better  students  necessarily  terminate  the  iirst  year's  attend- 
ance. These  wants  Sir  William,  in  his  love  for  his  science  and 
interest  in  his  students^  sought  to  meet ;  and  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  fi>r  the  j^mpt  interference  and  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  patrons  of  the  TJniversily.  This  involved  him  in  a 
controversial  correspondence  of  six  months*  duration. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  institution  of  a  second  and 
advanced  class  was  connected,  and  to  some  extent  mixed  upb 
with  another  residing  the  amount  of  fee  exigible  in  the 
philosophical  classes  (Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Philosophy),  in  which  Sir  William  took  a  prominent  part 
The  Town  Council,  by  a  resolution  of  11th  September  1838, 
had  declared  that  the  fee  which  the  literary  and  philoso- 
])liical  professors  were  authorised  to  exact  from  all  students 
without  distinction  was  three  guineas.  They  still,  however, 
allowed  the  fee  of  four  guineas  to  subsist  in  the  classes  of 
Law  and  Medicine.  Sir  William  very  strongly  opposed  this 
resolution,  pointing  out  the  invidiousness  of  the  distinction 
which  it  made  in  the  different  Faculties.  In  an  elaborate 
circular  letter*  addressed  to  the  Town  Council,  he  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  philosophical  professors  to  receive 

•  Aftcrwnnis  iirinteil,  along  with  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  second 
class  of  Logic  uiid  Metupliysics,  under  the  title,  '  CorubpoiiticnoL'  relative  to 
certain  procc'Ciliugii  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  utrectiug  thu  philoso* 
phical  Prafenortof  the  Univvnity,  and  in  poitieiilar  tiie  FrolSnsor  of  hog»nd 
Mflt^yiioa.*  Bdinlmisli:  pp^42:  1889. 
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two  different  rates  of  fee — a  mini  mum  of  three,  and  an  (op- 
tional) maximum  of  four  guineas,  fix»m  different  classes  of 
students.  Pre^^ously  to  1812  the  fees  were  simply  honoraina 
given  by  the  students,  and  not  payments  strictly  eadgible; 
hence  fhey  varied  in  different  classes.  By  a  resolution  of  the 
Town  Council  of  that  year,  proceeding  upon  a  memorial  fiom 
the  Senatus,  the  fee  of  two  guineas  (received  as  a  minimum  in 
the  philosopliical  classes)  was  raised  to  three,  and  tliat  of 
three  guineas  (established  in  certain  other  classes)  to  four; 
but  as  in  the  memorial  of  the  Senatus  the  term  minimum 
•  had  been  omitted  in  refening  to  the  fee  of  two  guineas,  the 
Council  now  maintained  that  by  the  resolution  of  1812  the 
maximum  fee  was  abolished,  and  that  thenceforward  only  one 
fee  of  three  guineas  was  exigible  from  all  students  of  litera- 
ture and  |)]iil«).so])liy  without  distinction.  Tliis  interpreta- 
tion was  put  on  the  resolution  of  1812  by  the  Council  only 
in  September  1838,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  professors 
of  Mathematics,  Bhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  had  all  aiong,  from  1812,  been  accustomed,  with- 
out interference,  to  accept  a  higher  optional  fee  or  honorarium 
of  four  guineas.  It  was  done,  moreover,  with  a  special  and 
avowed  reference  to  the  case  of  tlie  new  Professor  of  Logic, 
who  in  the  session  1837-38  had,  in  the  exercise  of  what  he 
maintained  to  be  his  right,  accepted  the  higher  fee.  The 
Council  by  their  resolution  of  September  1838  not  only 
maintained  this  maximum  fee  to  be  abolished  in  the  philoso- 
phical classes,  but,  in  the  classes  of  law  and  medicine,  con- 
firmed the  fee  of  four  guineas  made  exigible  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  1812,  or  authorised  this  amount  to  be  exacted 
where  hitherto  it  had  been  drawn  only  by  custom. 
"While  all  the  other  classes  are  thus,"  says  Sir  William, 
''continued  on  the  same  or  placed  on  a  better  footing,  the 
phfloeophical  classes  alone  are  degraded  to  a  worse."  Against 
all  this  Sir  William,  in  the  circular,  reclaimed  in  a  very 
emphatic  manner.  He  maintained  the  right  of  the  philoso- 
phical professors  to  the  higher  fee  as  an  honorarium;  and 
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alleged  that  the  resoltttion  of  the  Ckmnofl  iiiTolired  an  in- 
dignity and  an  injustice :  an  indignity,  inasmuch  as  it  placed 
them  on  a  lower  level  than  their  colleagues  in  respect  of 
emoluments,  and  implied  that  they  had  been  drawing  fees  to 
which  they  had  not  aa  good  a  title  as  the  other  piofeaaon  who 
were  authoriaed  to  oontinae  to  exact  the  same ;  an  injustioe^ 
heoanae  the  fees  of  the  philosophical  piofesscnn,  which  even 
before  were  not  equal  to  those  of  their  ooUeagnes,  were  now 
still  further  reduced.  He  aigued  further,  very  pertinently,  that 
if  a  difference  <»f  fee  were  to  lie  made,  the  literarj^  and  philo- 
sophical chairs  ate  those  to  which  the  higher  fee  should  be  . 
allowed,  on  the  groond  that  chairs  of  law  and  mediciDO  far- 
ther the  professicHial  success  of  the  holdflis»  while  the  oocn- 
pants  of  the  other  chairs  depend  ezcLnaively  on  these  far 
(heir  snhsistence ;  "or  if  they  do  pnrsoe  an  extra^academieal 
profession,  the  mere  fact  of  holding  an  academical  j)osition 
is  an  impediment  to  professional  success,  an  impediment 
which  augments  precisely  as  the  professor  distinguishes  him- 
self for  assiduity  in  the  performance  of  his  nniversify  dutiea." 
The  Council  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  September ;  whidi, 
while  it  abolished  the  somewhat  invidious  distinction  among 
students  caused  by  the  payment  of  a  lower  and  higher  fee, 
constituted  and  perpetuated  the  ine([iiality  complained  of  be- 
tween the  classes  of  arts  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  law 
and  medicine  on  the  other. 

This  controversy  did  not  leave  the  Town  Council  yeiy  ami- 
cably disposed  towards  the  new  Professor  of  Logic,  who,  besidss, 
had  long  been  known  to  be  the  most  poweifiil  antagonist 
to  theiT  position  as  administrators  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Uni- 
versity.  Unluckily  the  institution  of  the  sccoiid  or  ad- 
vanced class  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  took  place  while  the 
controversy  about  the  fees  was  pending,  and  while  both 
parties  were  considerably  exasperated.  Sir  William,  in  this 
second  dispute^  avowed  his  decided  impression  that  the  prompt 
and  unexampled  interference  of  the  Council  with  his  new 
class  wss  due  to  the  huA  that  he  had  advocated  against  them 
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the  claims  of  the  philosophical  professors.  Tliis  impres 
and  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  tlie  unintelligent  character 
of  the  oppodtion  to  his  plans  for  farthering  his  favourite 
BBamee,  may  aoooant  for  the  tone  of  his  comninnications  to 
the  OouDoil,  which  certainly  was  for  ftom  conciliatovy.  He 
was  flnonghont  caustic,  elaboiate,  even  acomful ;  stimulated, 
but  not  overmastered,  by  a  certain  white  heat  of  jtassion, 
which  shone  through  a  dialectic  far  too  keen  and  fine  for  the 
occasion. 

The  Oovncil  alleged  that  the  institution  of  the  new  class, 
withoat  their  sanction  having  heen  previonsly  asked  or  ob- 
tained, was  an  interfoenoe  with  their  rights  as  patrons  of  the 

University,  which  they  held  to  extend  to  the  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  courses  of  study  therein.  Sir  William,  while 
admitting  a  general  right  of  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
Council,  punctiliously  refused  to  acknowledge  their  authority 
to  detennine  the  manner  in  which  a  professor  should  cany  on 
theteachingof  his  dasB,  or  subdivide  his  sulrject  He  pointed 
out,  moreover,  that  in  delivering  two  courses  of  leotnre8,^a 
higher  and  a  lower, — he  introduced  no  novel  practice  into  the 
conduct  of  the  chair,  for  which  it  was  necessary  he  should  show 
cause ;  for  "  down  to  the  demise  of  Professor  Finlayson  two 
separate  courses,  at  two  different  hours,  vix.,  a  First  and  Second 
Logic*  were  regularly  advertised."  Then,  in  reply  to  the  chaige 
that  he  had  "  divided  his  lectures  into  two  oouises— one  on 
Logic  and  the  other  on  Metaphysics," — his  answer  was  that  he 
had  not  divided  into  two  courses  lectures  which  he  had  de- 
livered as  one,  or  which  ought  to  be  delivered  as  one,  but  that 
he  taught  in  separate  courses  the  two  departments  of  science 
which  he  was  spedslly  commissioned  to  teach,  and  that  this  was 
a  necessity  arising  finmi  the  extent,  and  from  differences  in  the 
matter  and  order,  of  those  dqiartments  themselves.  His  more 
recent  predeoessors  had  met  this  difficulty  by  cutting  it ;  they 
in  fact  omitted, — and  that  without  observation,  at  least  without 
censure,  from  the  now  zealous  jmtrons, — one  of  the  departments 
of  the  chair ;  "  and  as  Logic  was  of  the  two  the  easier,  and 
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only  lucrative^  department,  being  the  one  of  the  more  popular 
attractions  and  the  one  alone  protected,  as  alone  compulsory 
on  students  of  theology,  Metaphysics  was  allowed  to  drop 
from  the  lectures  of  the  professor,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, from  the  title  of  the  chair.  .  .  .  Had  I  chosen  the 
same  alternative,"  he  oontmneB,  "the  praotioe  of  mj  prede- 
cessois  might  have  well  excneed  me  in  its  adoption ;  bat  the 
other  was  the  one  which  better  aooorded  both  with  my  Inclina- 
tions and  my  notions  of  duty.  I  determined,  tlierefore,  at 
least  to  make  the  experiment  whether  a  more  advanced  course 
of  mental  philosophy,  principally  though  not  exclusively  con- 
versant with  Metaphysics,  conld  not  maintain  itself  in  effici* 
eney,  along  with  another  of  a  more  elementary  character,  chiefly, 
but  not  solely,  occupied  with  Logic" 

These  sentences  should  have  been  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
only  reasonable  objection  to  Sir  \Villiam's  proposal  of  a 
second  class, — that  he  apparently  departed  from  the  terms 
of  his  commission,  in  not  giving  in  one  course  lectures  on 
both  departments  of  the  chair.  From  first  to  last^  however,  this 
objection  was  maintained  by  the  patrons  in  the  most  dogged 
and  unintelligent  manner,  and  in  the  &oe  of  aU  explanations. 
In  vain  Sir  William  showed  that  bis  ordinary  course  was 
actually  fuller  and  at  least  as  long  as  that  of  his  predecessors' 
— that,  in  fact,  he  gave  more  hours'  instruction  than  had  been 
customary;  and  that^  80  far  from  the  one  series  of  lectures  be- 
ing insufficient,  as  was  insinuated,  to  satisfy  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  the  Church,  the  science  of  Logic — thtdb  specially  preeeiibed 
to  intending  students  of  Divinity — was  more  fuUy  taught  by  him 
than  by  "  any  at  least  of  his  latter  predecessors,  or  by  any  con- 
temporary professor  whatever  in  any  Scottish  University."  All 
that  Sir  William's  very  elaborate  argumentation  elicited  from 
the  patrons  was  a  seiies  of  curt  replies,  in  which  they  simply 
reiterated  thor  unchanged  opinion  on  the  points  in  dispute^ 
The  subtle  pleadings  of  the  advocate  of  the  higher  Meta- 
physics were  thrown  away  on  a  body  which,  after  listening  to 
all  that  could  be  said  in  their  behalf,  still  looked  on  the 
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science  as  relating  to  "  an  abstruse  subject,  not  generally  con- 
sidered as  of  any  great  or  paramount  utility."  •  To  this  tliey 
graciously  added  : — "  It  will  be  specially  observed  that  they  did 
not  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  course  altogetlier ;  but  only 
provided  that  a  second  fee  should  not  be  charged  in  the  mean 
time  for  a  comse  which  could  only  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment"*  It  would  piobably  have  been 
more  technically  regular  had  Sir  William  asked  the  sanction 
of  the  Council  to  the  charge  of  a  separate  fee  for  the  second 
class  \  but  this  he  maintained  he  had  a  complete  right  to 
make,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  other  chairs,  where 
junior  and  senior  classes  existed ;  and  it  may  be  added  that, 
as  the  class  was  optional,  the  fee  was  after  aU  a  voluntazy  and 
conditional  payment  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  throughout 
this  controversy  Sir  William  had  the  support  of  the  Senatus, 
who,  when  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  deleting 
the  announcement  of  the  second  class  of  Logic  and  iSIeta- 
physics  from  the  programme  of  classes  for  session  1839-40, 
protested  agpdnst  the  step,  **  b^use  it  superseded  an  act  of 
Senatos^  hitherto  unchallenged,  and  because  it  expunged  the 
announcement  of  an  important  course  of  lectures  proposed  to 
be  delivered-**  Professor  Macvey  Napier's  opinion  of  the  con- 
troversy is  given  in  the  following  letter : — 

Thtniay  night  [1889]. 
My  DEAii  Sir  William, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  sending  the 
enclosedt  for  my  perusal.  It  is  a  profound  and  satislactory  view  of 
yoiu:  plan,  and  must  give  satisfaction  to  all  who,  like  my«elf,  antici- 
pated everything  good  from  your  appointment,  and  who  looked  to 
it  as  one  of  the  l>e8t  hopes  of  a  philosophy  honourable  to  Scotland, 
though  shamefully  neglected  in  the  present  age.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  a  pieciBe  idea  of  some  of  your  distinctions,  or  that  I 
would  agree  in  them  all ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  ])urpoee.  Tho 
plan  shows  profound  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  honourable 
zeal  to  promote  it.  This  makes  me  deeply  regret  that  you  did  not 
follow  a  different  course.    Had  you  presented  your  j)lan  to  the 

•  Report  of  the  Colloj^e  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  September  1889. 
t  Probably  a  detailed  outline  of  the  counes  of  Lectures. 
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Council,  and  ■bliflitod  their  aanction,  they  ^"wwild  nothmdeiedte 
gponny  it ;  hut  your  taking  the  matter  of  into  your  own  handa 
ii  a  great  nuatake  and  nuafinctone.  Your  aiganMntfidla  there;  for 
whererer  a  plan  ealla  for  a  douUe  fee,  elear  it  ia  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  ahuae^  it  ahould  have  the  aanction  of  a  competent  tribunal. 
However,  I  hope  the  atonn  will  Uow  over.  Keep  youiself  cahn, 
and  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  disgusted  by  this  opposition. — Ever 
youBB  truly,  VL  Napob. 

Although  at  the  conduBion  pf  the  conespondenoe  Sir 
William  intimated  his  intention  of  still,  as  ciicnmstances 
leqnired,  giving  two  coniseB,  the  second  class  was  not  again 
resumed ;  the  lectures  remained  dnnng  his  further  oocnpetion 

of  the  chair  as  they  were  now  written ;  and,  the  stimuhis  of 
tlie  advanced  chiss  being  withdrawn,  the  University  and  the 
world  were  deprived  of  a  regular  and  systematised  series  of 
lectures  on  the  higher  questions  of  Metaphysics.*  During 
the  remainder  of  his  career,  he  deliveied  a  cofoxse  of  Logic 
and  one  of  Metaphysics  in  alternate  years. 

•  Thirty  years  liavo  surely  made  great  clianges  in  the  views  of  men,  or  the 
new  authority  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  of  a  dilTereut  spirit  front  the 
old,  fiw  ia  1865  the  present  distinguished  Professor  of  Logic  in  that  University 
ioalitiited  or  ntiiflr  i«viT«d  n  adviBoed  diM  of  pUloiopliy,  of  jniimkf  ttis 
same  chawetwr  as  Sir  WiUkm  pwmoied,  withost  inteiftraiioe  flrom  the  go?en- 
ingbody. 
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IN  THE  LOGIC  CHAIR:  1839-1844. 
WOBK  OF  THJE  CLASS — BBOOBD  OF  HONOUIS— MXOHANICAL  OONTBIT- 

AMom  a  oomnonoH  wish  fpi  olabs— siLAnom  woh  his 

OOIUAOUM^-GBADUATION  IN  AUTO-  IIAMIIIATIOH  lOB  H0H0UB8 

—asm  Fum>— BLBoiiD  imiBni  op  tsm  oravnun  of  veahob— 

—hmtMBB  flO  LOBD  MBIBOIWni  AHO  LORD  ADTOGAn  BOTHBVOBO 

— ^aiB  brother's  death— pamphlet  on  tBB  DISRUPTION  CONTRO- 
VERSY— THKOLOGICAL  INTEREST — DR  CAIRXS's  REMINISCENCES  OF 
INTEB00UB8E  WITH  SIB  WILLIAM— 00BBB8F0NDENCS  WITH  COUSIN. 

Besides  cairying  on  the  ordinary  work  of  the  class  in  the 
manner  already  described,  Sir  William  gave  special  oppor- 
tunitieB  o[  prosecuting  philosophical  studies,  which  were  en- 
tirely novel  in  the  oondnct  of  the  Logio  Claae  in  Edinbuigh. 
He  inetitated  oonnes  of  Beading  and  pieaoiibed  sulijeoti  of 
Essay  for  the  eanmier  Taoation.  To  eminenoe  in  these  de- 
partments, the  taking  np  of  which  was  of  course  optional, 
he  attributed  great  importance,  as  indicating  a  special  and 
continued  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  competi- 
ton.  PnM  in  the  form  of  books  were  given  in  the  three 
departaientB  of  oidinaiy  elaaa-work,  anmmer  readii^  and 
eaaaya.  In  a  leoture  on  Academical  Hononn  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam delivered  at  the  commencement  of  his  first  oonrse,  he 
thus  explains  the  practice  which  he  adopted  in  reference  to 
the  awarding  of  prizes  in  his  own  class : — "  In  tlie  first  place, 
I  am  convinced  that  excitement  and  rewards  are  principally 
required  to  promote  a  general  and  cimtinned  diligence  in  the 
osdinaiiy  hosiness  of  the  chua  I  mean,  therefbre^  that  the 
prises  should  with  ns  be  awarded  Ibr  general  eminence^  as 
shown  in  the  esaminstions  and  exercises ;  and  I  am  averse  on 
principle  from  proposing  any  premium  during  the  coui^se  of 
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the  sesBional  labours  for  single  and  detached  efforts.  The 
effect  of  this  would  natunlly  be  to  distKact  attention  fiom 
what  ought  to  be  the  principal  and  constant  object  of  occupa- 
tion ;  and  if  honour  is  to  be  gained  by  an  irregular  and  tran- 
sient spirit  of  activity,  less  encouragement  will  necessarily  be 
afforded  to  regular  and  sedulous  application.  Prizes  for  in- 
dividual essays,  for  written  analyses  of  important  books^  and 
for  oral  examination  on  their  contents^  mayi  however,  with  great 
advantage,  be  proposed  as  occupation  during  the  sommer  vaca- 
tion ;  and  this  I  shall  do.  But  the  honours  of  the  winter  session 
must  belong  to  those  who  have  regularly  gone  through  its  toils. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  the  prizes  may  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  giving  them  greater  and  more  permanent  pub- 
licity. A  very  simple  mode,  and  one  which  I  mean  to  adopts 
is  to  record  upon  a  tablet  each  year  the  names  of  the  success- 
ful competitors ;  this  tablet  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  class-room. 

*•  In  the  third  place,  the  importance  of  the  prizes  for  general 
eniinence  in  the  business  of  the  class  may  be  considerably  raised 
by  making  the  competitors  the  judges  of  merit  among  themselves. 
This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  measure  of  the  very  highest  efficacy."  * 

Sir  William  carried  out  the  plan  of  memorial  tablets  here 
referred  to.  At  the  dose  of  each  session  there  was  plaoed  on 
the  wall  of  the  class-room,  immediately  behind  the  chair,  a 
board  painted  green,  on  wliit  h  were  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters the  names  of  those  students  who,  by  the  votes  of  their 
fellows,  had  been  acyudged  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  prize- 
list.  These  boards  in  course  of  time  covered  the  entire  line 
of  wall  behind  the  chair,  and  caught  the  eye  of  all  in  the 
class-room.  The  wall  fiicing  the  dhaar  displayed  in  a  similar 
manner  the  names  of  those  who  had  carried  off  the  prises 
for  summer  reading  and  essays,  and  also  of  those  graduates 
who  in  mental  philosophy  had  gained  first  or  second  chiss 
honours.  Above  the  tablets  behind  the  chair  were  inscribed  the 
following  mottoes,  also  on  a  green  board,  in  golden  letters : — 

*  Lteton  I.,  Apptndix  L  A. 
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''Oh  lABis,  fwam  m  iPoamro  obmlt  but  mam  ; 
Iv  XAV,  Tonui  B  voTHnia  obbav  but  kkmsk** 

l^liffwi  yip,  na}  afdipa  y4,  (rrh  rov  ^iXopIkou  *ls  rh  ^iKliwovo¥  ^  ^vxh 

.  Altogether,  as  tlie  tablets  incieased  with  the  yean  of  Sir 
William's  ocenpani^  of  the  ebair,  the  class-room  presented  a 
imiqne  and  piotnresqne  appearance,  and  afforded  a  complete 

retrospect  of  those  students  who  during  the  period  had 
achieved  distinction  in  tlie  study  of  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  heart  of  young  ambition  was 
frequently  fired  by  the  sight  of  the  names  thus  conspicuonsly 
emblaioned ;  and  that  the  tyro  in  was  incited  to  hope 
that  Ids  name  too  might  be  elevated  to  a  place  in  this  sphere 
ot      Dii  diaUaki  I 

These  de\nces  for  recording  the  names  were  entirely  Sir 
William's  owni.  His  power  of  mechanical  contrivance  was 
also  shown  by  certain  black  boards  that  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  chair,  and  were  occasionally  used  for  exhibiting  pro- 
positional  and  syllogistic  fonnul»  and  diagrama  They  have 
been  thus  described : — "  One  of  these  moves  np  and  down  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  another  opens  up,  and  is  Hke  a  door  on  its 
hinges  ;  and  a  third  does  neither,  but  stands  out  four-sided 
like  a  truncated  pyramid  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  its  own.  This 
mysterious  instrument^  which  is  not  unlike  the  trees  seen  in 
old  sampler  work,  or  the  cropped  yew  and  box  of  country 
gardens,  is  looked  npon  with  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  by 
casual  lady  vintors  in  the  vacation,  and  timid  students  on  first 
entering  the  class,  as  probably  a  itiomm  argamum  of  philo- 
sophy, a  s)  Uugistic  machine,  or  perhaps  a  dwarfed  and  hodded 
speciuieu  of  Porphyry's  tree."* 

Some  years  later  than  the  period  now  referred  to,  a  veritable 
logical  machine,  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  even  of 
the  i^[aiative  Baymond  Lnlly,  occasionally  appeared  in  the 
class-room  before  the  wondering  eyea  of  the  stodenta  This 

*  *  Edinburgh  Essays ' :    Sir  William  Hamlltoii." 
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was  an  ingenioiis  apparatnsi  oontrived  by  Sir  William  himaal^ 
for  lUiisteatiiig  the  dootrine  of  the  oomprehensioii  and  extenmon 
of  notions  or  concepts — a  fimnrite  point  with  him  in  the  Logic 
course.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  liullow  wooden  cylinders 
sliding  into  each  other,  and  diminishing  in  depth  as  they  in- 
creased in  circumference.  These  cylinders  were  arranged 
round  an  upright  rod,  so  that  their  upper  hoes  formed  a 
horinmtal  j^ane,  and  the  whole  presented  the  appearanoe  of 
an  inverted  oone.  The  Ulnsteation  was  made  by  first  of  all 
exhibiting  the  upright  rod,  which  represented  the  individ- 
ual, standing  naked  on  its  pedestal,  and  then  proceeding  to 
clothe  it  with  the  cylinders,  denoting  such  notions  as  say 
Oreek,  Man,  Aninml,  Living  Body,  Body,  Being,  when  the  mere 
supraposition  showed  the  increasing  extension  with  the  de- 
creasing eomprehenston,  and  viee  vma. 


"The  vowels,"  says  Sir  William,  "have  been  taken  as  atlbiding 
a  oompendioQs  order  <ji  snbordlnatioB  acoording  to  their  pri- 
ority and  posteriority  in  the  alphabet :  A,  of  oourse,  wyrosont- 
iog  the  $imiimum  genua;  and  2^,  zF,  zF,  Ao,  denoting  this  or 
these  individuals.  The  letters  in  general,  or  the  consonants, 
would  better  approximate  to  the  possible  infinity  of  subordi- 
nate classes  ;  but  the  vowels  arc  more  convenient,  and  quite 
sufficient  in  number  to  show  the  variety  and  relations  of 
logical  classes,  oonoreto  examples  of  which  may  in  any  variety 
be  applied  to  the  abetiaet  qrmbol&'* 
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The  eenfcml  rod  was  seven  inches  in  height;  the  fifst  o? 
lowest  inch  was  painted  white,  and  bore  the  letters  Z,  and 
z^,  Z*,  z*,  Z*,  SS*.  Above  the  portion  of  the  upright  rod 
allotted  to  Z  was  a  series  of  six  similar  divisions  reaching  to 
the  top,  and  painted  sncoeesively  graen,  purple^  yellow,  blue, 
red»  black,  and  letteied  T,  IT,  o,  i,  B,  A.  These  lepiesentod  the 
atibibaftes  contained  in  the  individual  Z— %hat  is,  its  compre- 
hension ;  and  as  the  oolonm  leached  to  the  top  of  the  rod, 
comprehension  was  thus  seen  to  be  at  its  maximum  in  Z. 
Extension  again  was  shown  to  be  at  its  minimum  there,  seeing 
that  Z  stood  at  the  inverted  apex  of  the  cone. 

Now  let  the  first  cylinder,  the  lowest  inch  of  which  was 
painted  green  and  lettered  Y,  be  dipped  over  the  top  of  the 
stid^  it  would  slide  down  so  fiur  as  to  take  its  place  immediately 
above  the  white  or  Z  division.  It  thus  represented  a  notion 
(say  Greek)  wider  or  more  extensive  than  the  individual  Z  (say 
Socrates),  for  it  included  under  it  also  the  little  zs — z^  z'^  z*, 
a*,  z^,  (say  Aleaxinder,  Plato,  &c.)  As,  however,  it  only 
reached  from  Z  to  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  bore  the  letters 
U,  o,  I,  ^  A,  its  comprehension  was  seen  to  be  less  than  that 
of  Z  by  one  division ;  vi&,  Z  itself. 

The  second  cylinder,  the  lowest  incb  of  which  was  painted 
purple  and  lettered  U  (say  Man),  was  now  slid  down  over  the 
first  cylinder,  the  whole  of  which  it  covered,  except  the  part 
allotted  to  the  letter  Y,  thus  showing  that  its  extension  was 
greater  than  Y,  but  its  comprehension  less,  for  it  had  under 
it  Y  and  Z,  but  on  it  upwards  to  the  top  only  o,  i,  A. 

The  third  cylinder,  the  lowest  inch  of  which  was  painted 
yellow,  and  lettered  0  (say  Animal),  was  in  a  similar  way  let 
down  on  U,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  its  extension  was 
greater  than  U,  for  it  embraced  under  it  U,  Y,  Z,  while  its  com- 
prehension was  less^  for  upwards  to  ite  t<^  there  were  only 
^i^A. 

Ibe  fiDardi  i^Iindsr,  the  lowest  inch  of  which  was  painted 
blue  and  lettered  I  (say  X«vmi^  Jlwly),  was  now  let  down  on  O, 

and  it  was  seen  that  while  its  extension  was  increased,  taking 
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under  it  0,  Y,  its  compreheii:jiou  was  decreased,  for  it  showed 
upwards  only  e  and  A.  • 

The  fifth  cylinder,  the  lowest  inch  of  which  was  painted  retl 
and  lettered  £  (say  Body),  was  now  let  down  npon  I,  and  it 
was  seen  t}mt  the  extension  had  fiiither  inereaaed,  for  it  em^ 
braced  under  it  I,  Q,  JJ,  Y,  Z,  and  upwards  there  waa  only  A. 

Finally  the  cylinder  painted  black,  and  lettered  A  (say 
Being),  was  put  on  to  crown  the  whole  and  complete  the  in- 
verted cone,  and  it  was  seen  that  here  the  extension  was  greatest, 
embracing  as  it  did  £,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  Z,  and,  there  being  nothing 
above  it  to  represent  an  attribute,  the  comprehension  least 

Now  the  complete  inyerted  cone  stood  before  tiie  atadeiity 
who  gathered  np  the  whole  lesson  by  noticing  that  the  i^lindeis 
gradually  lessened  in  breadth  as  they  neared  the  base,  and 
that  the  lowest  of  them  was  the  least  in  breadth,  while  it  sup- 
ported all  the  increasing  circles  above  it ;  wherein  waa  sym- 
bolised the  depth  or  comprehension  of  the  notion,  which, 
while  it  took  in  the  least  number  of  objects,  contained  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  number  of  attributes.  Again,  look- 
ing to  the  uppermost  circle,  he  saw  how  it  in  its  wide  ciiouit 
embraced  all  the  gradually  lessening  cylinders  down  to  the 
lowest,  thus  symbolising  the  fact  that  the  sphere  of  the  most 
extensive  notion,  while  it  contains  under  it  all  the  lesser  or 
subordinate  notions — i.  e.,  the  greatest  number  of  olijects  or 
dassea  in  the  same  line— contains  in  it  at  the  same  time  the 
least  number  of  attributes— t.  «^  the  smallest  oomprehenaion 
or  depth.  And  thus  the  young  logician  obtained  in  a  con- 
crete symbol  a  summary  glimpse  of  the  very  abstract  doctrine 
of  the  nature  and  relations  of  concepts. 

Sir  William  was  far  from  being  an  idle  or  unintereetod 
member  of  the  Senatua  He  even  made  himself  oonapieuous 
1^  his  leal  in  matters  of  university  administration,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  involve  educational  interesta  His  appoint^ 

raent  as  secretaiy  to  the  Senatus,  an  oftice  which  he  held 
from  1833  to  1846,  involved  him  still  more  in  ite  discussions. 
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His  views  on  university  matters  brought  him  pretty  fre- 
quently into  sharp  collision  with  some  of  his  colleagues. 
For  with  all  his  lovableness,  even  tenderness  of  nature, 
Hamilton  was  yet  a  man  ot  resolute  will,  and  high  and  some- 
what nncompiomising  temper.  Left  fairly  to  himself,  he  was 
gentle^  calm,  serene — a  patient  stndent  and  thinker;  but  there 
.was  anoth^  side  of  his  character  which  the  circumstance  of 
opposition — especially  in  practical  arrangements — would  wake 
into  the  most  resolute  energ\'.  As  in  intellect  he  was  critical, 
so  in  temperament  he  was  strongly  polemical,  even  iinding 
a  certain  ei^joyment  in  conflict  for  its  own  saka  He  had  veiy 
definite  convictions,  especially  in  philosophy,  edncation,  and 
udversify^  management;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  stand 
by  them  and  to  fight  for  them  strongly.  He  was,  more- 
over, sternly  opposed  to  all  appearance  of  interested 
management  or  self-seeking  in  a  public  body.  The  very 
sembUnce  of  unfaithfulness  to  a  trust  would  rouse  him  to 
the  most  vehement  and  passionate  opposition.  Hence  to 
the  puUic  view  he  appeared  chiefly  as  a  controversialist-— 
veiiementk  keen,  pertinacioiiSk  unsparing — a  very  Anak  in 
battle.  His  antagonism,  however,  was  against  opinions,  not 
against  men  ;  when  he  fought,  it  was  for  a  principle  that  was 
clear,  pertinent,  distinct.  In  some  of  the  controversies  in 
which  he  engaged  there  is  apparent,  I  think,  an  exclusiveness 
of  ngiud  to  the  abetiact  truth  and  value  of  a  principle,  or  to 
the  symmetiy  of  apian.  His  tmdenoy  rather  was  to  overlook 
the  mixed  state  of  the  facts  and  the  specialty  of  the  new  or 
modem  circumstances  in  which  the  principle  he  advocated  fell 
to  be  applied,  or  under  which  his  theory  was  to  be  worked. 
This  made  him  in  a  large  degree  uncompromising,  and  imprac- 
ticable in  action  and  co-operation.  But  for  one  who  engaged 
80  mnck  and  so  vehemently  in  controversy,  he  was  singularly 
free  from  any  feeling  of  personal  hostilily,  as  he  was  ahaol- 
utely  above  all  interested  motives.  Beferring  to  his  contests 
in  the  Senatus,  Professor  Kelland,  one  of  his  colleagues,  thus 
writes ; — "  1  can  say,  who  was  witness  and  part  actor  in  all 
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these  oontesta,  that  new  did  Sir  William  exhibit  a  shadow  of 

self-seeking ;  for  his  science,  not  for  his  comfort  or  his  gain, 
he  contended:  and  although  my  own  department  was  the  ol»ject 
of  some  of  his  best  known  attacks,  I  can  say  that  never  tor 
one  moment  did  I  feel  towards  him  other  than  the  warmest 
peiaonal  regard — nay  moiei  attachment  He  was  indeed  one 
of  my  kindest  and  steadiest  fiiendu" 

Finding  that  graduation,  especially  in  afts»  had  fiJlen 
greatly  into  abeyance  about  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Sir  William  was  led  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  a  reform  with  much  ardour.  As  the  regulations 
which  he  was  anxious  to  see  introduced  were  supposed  to  dash 
with  the  intensts  of  certain  individual  pcotoQn,  the  diacas* 
sums  on  the  subject  assumed  a  kem  and  somewhat  personal 
character.  The  tradition  even  is  that  on  these  ocoarions  he 
sometimes  used  language  more  emphatic  than  choice 

One  point  in  regard  to  graduation  in  arts  on  which  he 
strongly  insisted,  was  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  order 
of  study,  so  as  to  allow  the  philosophical  classes,  at  least 
that  of  Logic»  to  come  later  in  the  ouiriculnm  than  the  second 
year,  on  the  ground  mainly  that  the  abstract  sciences  should 
be  preceded  by  the  more  eonoreta  This,  however,  is  an  ar^ 
rangement  which  many,  taking  into  consideration  the  actual 
constitution  and  working  of  the  Scottish  university  system, 
would  regard  as  very  far  li-om  being  advantageous. 

Another  point  was  that  the  amount  prescribed  for  eia- 
minaiion  in  the  daasical  department  was  excessive  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  was  actually  accepted. 

A  third  point  was  the  absence  of  any  proper  mode  of  as- 
certaining and  recording  extraordinary  attainments  in  special 
departments  of  examination.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  he 
was  greatly  inteiestod,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  im- 
mense importance  of  a  well-constituted  Honoun  ezaminatioo 
in  enhancing  the  value  of  the  degree.  Failiog  to  get  the 
Senatus  to  concur  in  his  proposals^  he  instituted  an  Honoun 
examination  in  his  own  department  This  was  the  first  scheme 
proposed  in  Scotland  that  even  professed  to  ascertain  and  re- 
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gister  special  attaimneiits  In  any  department  of  University 

study.  The  following  is  the  advertisement  of  the  new  plan, 
with  the  result  of  the  first  examination : — 

£XTRA  GbaOUATION  HoKOUBS  in  SPfiCULATIVfi  PfllLOSOPHT,  1841. 

Ab  the  fldheme  of  KyammatMWi  for  the  Dwbbb  nr  Axta,  teoanUy 
adopted  by  the  Faculty,  takes  no  aecoont  of  any  ptofieieiicy  bejond 
that  displayed  In  written  anaweia  to  oommon  questions  on  the  tasks 
proposed  to  Csndidatee  in  geneia], — and  ss,  in  the  department  of 
Speeukdve  Fhflosophy,  Gsndldatss  sie  invited  to  give  np  any  number 
of  approved  works,  aneient  and  modem,  over  and  above  the  minimum 
nsosssaiy  for  s  degree^— -the  FtofiBSMir  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  in 
Josliee  to  those  who  have  oome  ibiwaid  to  his  higher  Examuiation, 
has  instituted  a  scsle  of  Honoms,  aoooKding  to  which  philosophlssi 
kaniing  and  ahQity,  of  a  superior  order,  may  hegadnated;  and  this 
not  merely  with  relation  to  Gompetitois  of  the  same  year,  hut  abo 
l^a  genend  and  permanent  standard.  feceUence  will  he  estimsted, 
1%  By  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  woiks  given  up;  S*,  Anduune 
flspedally,  hy  the  seeufsey  and  reUitlve  comprshension  with  whieh 
these  hinre  been  studied. 

Tlie  Examination  will  be  partly  oml,  partly  by  writing.  Ihe  oral 
v^Tf^fr^^i^  by  the  Prafeiaoi',  or  the  Ftaisasof  and  his  coa^jutois, 
will  tske  place  in  the  presence  of  sU  the  Csndidatee,  and,  if  not 
public,  before  a  oompelent  number  of  witnesses. 

As  this  Examination  is  wholly  independent  ai  that  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  it  will  not  bs  limited  to  those  proceeding  to  a 
Degiea.  No  one^  howevci^  not  tiius  proceeding,  will  be  admitted  as 
a  competitor,  who  has  not,  at  Isast,  oompleted  his  third  academical 
sesrion  in  the  study  of  Philosophy  proper,  Speeolstive  or  Piacticsl ; 
and  the  Omduatee  and  Non^raduatea  will  be  distinguished. 

In  the  Fourth  Clssi^  finr  which  (though  with  a  minuter  Sxaminar 
tion)  the  minimum  required  for  a  Degree  may  qualify,  the  names  will 
not  be  published,  though  a  testimonial  of  extm  proficiency  will  be 
given. 

Csndidatee  to  give  in  their  List  of  Books  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
April. 


Fini  Clamj—Zim  Caibus,  M.A.,  Berwickshire 
Seeomd  Clam. — (Vacant) 
Third  07asfc--(yscant) 
Fimrih  Clasi;— (Unnamed.) 
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Sir  WilUam'fl  amngement,  in  allowing  mora  tluui  two 

classes  of  honours,  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  instituted 
by  the  Commission  of  18(33,  and  at  present  in  force.  A  third, 
if  not  a  fourth  class,  is  absolutely  necessarj'  to  allow  any 
scheme  of  this  kind  to  work  efficiently.  Sir  William's 
scheme  did  not  call  foiUi  so  many  candidates  as  it  might 
have  done  had  it  been  foimally  and  regolarly  connected 
with  the  Univenity  arrangements,  or  had  such  a  thing  as 
an  honours  examination  ever  before  been  recognised  in 
Scotland ;  yet  it  did  good  service  on  a  liniik'd  scale.  With 
no  prospect  of  reward  beyond  the  mere  fruits  of  the  study, 
and  the  comparatively  local  honour  attending  success  in  the 
examination,  a  young  student  gave  up  the  foUowiiig  list  of 
philoaophical  hooks : — 

*(  WOBKS  OH  SraOULATIVB  PhiLOSOPHT  fob  GRAnUATlOll 

IN  Apul  1843. 

1.  Abibtotul  — ^DeAniml 

2.   — Categorise, 

S.  FOBPBTBT.  — Isagogo. 

4.  BmomB.  -^Mdkhode. 

5.   Mutations. 

6.   — ^Frindpes  de  k  Fhilosophie,  P.  L 

7.  L00K&  — ^Essay  on  Human  Underrtawding. 

8.  MAUBBBAK0B& — ^Bechercho  de  Ut  Y&it^. 

9.  BiBKiunr.  — ^DialogusB  between  Hylas  and  Phikmona 

10.  GoLLUB.       ^Ckvis  Univenalis. 

11.  Bmkd,  — Inquiiy. 

12.   — Eaanyt  on  InteUeetoal  Powoa 

13.  SznrjLRf.      —Philosophy  of  Hnman  Mind,  VoL  L 

14.   —Histoiy  of  PtogiesB  of  Metaphyiieal  Phi- 

losophy. 

16.  Cousor.  — Rgamination  of  Locke. 
16.  — ^L'Ait  de  Penser. 

Besides  the  Leetoies  on  Logic  and  Psychology. 

31«/  March  1843.  Willum  Shaw."  * 

Sir  in^lliam  had  further  conflicts  in  the  Senatus  on  the 

*  Now  miniiter  of  AUoa. 
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subject  of  medical  graduation.  His  views  on  this  point  may 
be  found  in  the  *  Discussions,'  Appendix  III.,  A. 

At  length,  in  1846,  he  finally  withdrew  from  taking  any  part 
with  the  Senatua  in  the  matter  of  gmduatton.  Tnm  that  time 
he  publiahed  the  list  of  cancUdatea  in  Logic  sepaiately,  with 
the  nominal  valnee  of  th^r  answers ;  thus  indicating  that  he 
had  ceased  to  take  any  share  in  determining  on  whom  the  degree 
should  be  conferred.  This  unfortunate  state  of  matters  arase 
partly  out  of  the  regection,  by  a  majority,  of  his  proposals  for  a 
lefonn  in  the  anangements  for  graduation,  but  more  imme- 
diately from  the  cupettmstance  that  two  candidatea  who»  though 
passing  the  examinationa  in  the  other  deportmenta  compe- 
tently, had  &iled  to  answer  the  simplest  questions  in  Logic 
(one  of  the  subjects  for  the  degree),  were  nevertheless 
admitted  by  the  Senatns  to  the  Mastership  of  Arts.  Sir 
William  protested  against  this  proceeding,  and  along  with 
him  Professor  Wilson ;  but  in  vain.  He  considered  it  to  be 
a  violation  of  all  sound  principles  of  graduation,  and  held 
that,  after  such  candidates  had  been  allows  to  pass,  the 
Senatus  could  not  consistently  reject  any  one,  however  defi- 
cient in  a  particular  department,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
degree  had  thus  been  permanently  lowered.* 

Sir  William  had  strong  views  on  other  points  of  academical 
polity  and  anangementa,  which  brought  him  into  frequent 
collision  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Senatua.  One  topic  of 
chronio  dispute  and  conflict  was  what  is  known  aa  the  EM 
Fund.  Without  entering  into  the  complicated  history  of  this 
fund,  and  the  disputes  connected  with  it,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  sum  of  money  was  left  by  General  lleid  in  1803, 
which  after  being  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  destined,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  to  be  devoted,  in  the 
fifst  plaoa,  to  "  establishing  and  endowing  a  Fto&ssorship  of 
Mnsio  in  the  College  and  University  of  Edinbnigh and,  in 
the  next  place,  to  "  making  additions  to  the  Library  of  the 
University,  or  otherwise  promoting  the  general  interest  and 

*  See  DiKmnonab  pw  856,  2d  ed. 
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advantage  of  the  University,  in  such  a  way  and  manner  as  the 
Principal  and  Professors  thereof  for  the  time  being  shall  in 
their  discretioii  think  most  fit  and  proper."  The  Senatus,  it 
would  appear,  made  oertain  applications  of  this  fund,  which 
Sir  '^n^Uiam  and  otheni»  standuig  on  the  rtriot  leg^l  oooatme- 
tion  of  the  terms  of  the  beqnesfc*  from  the  first  opposed. 
Among  those  applications,  was  the  setting  aside  of  a  certain 
sum  to  constitute  a  fund  for  retiring  allowances  to  the  pro- 
fessors. Of  this  use  of  the  money,  however  much  it  might 
have  been  iu  favour  of  his  personal  interest^  Sir  William 
decidedly  diBapproved.  He  was  always  anzions  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  <tf  the  bequest  for  the  libraiy^— the  claims  and 
reqnirements  of  which  seemed  to  him  too  little  regarded. 
The  controversies  about  the  Reid  fund  were  settled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Scotch  Universities  Act  of  1858,  and  tlius 
a  bone  of  chronic  contention  was  taken  away  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Senatus. 

The  inadequate  income  from  the  Logic  chair,  which  was 
burdened  by  an  annuity  to  Dr  Bitohie^  so  as  to  leave  the  free 
emoluments  nnder  £300  Sryesr,  constrained  Shr  William  to 

make  application  for  any  legal  appointment  that  was  com- 
patible with  his  office  m  professor,  and  the  work  of  which  he 
judged  himsell'  competent  to  perform.  In  1840,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  vacancy  in  the  Keepership  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  office  of  D^uty- 
keeper,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  gift  of  the  prinoipa], 
would  be  made  a  direct  Government  appointment  On  this 
assumption,  Sir  William  applied  for  the  office,  and  sent  a 
statement  of  his  claims  to  Lord  Melbourne,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry.  But  the  disjunction  of  principal  and  deputy 
keeperships  was  not  made,  and  the  application  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  new  principal,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  qipoinlsd 
as  deputy  Mr  John  Christison,  advocate. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  when  it  appeared  likely  that  there 
would  be  a  vacancy  at  the  clerk's  table  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Sir  William  applied  again  to  Lord  Melbourne  for  the  oflice« 
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vefening  to  the  statement  of  his  daiiiis  already  Bubinitted  t6 
bia  loidahipi  But  this  too,  the  last  application  of  the  kind 
made  by  Sir  William  to  Government,  was  without  effect 

Sir  "William's  inanner  of  applying  fur  an  a[>poiutmeut  was 
thoTOuyhly  characteristic.  As  he  never  sought  one  for  which 
he  did  not  deem  himself  qualified,  so  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
atate,  in  an  honeat  and  manly  way,  his  eapecial  claims  and 
qnalifioations.  In  illustvation  of  this,  his  letters  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne  and  the  Lord  Adyocate  (Rntherfiird)  about  the  clerk- 
ship are  here  subjoined. 

Sm  W.  Hamiiaon  to  Lord  MiLBOiminL 

My  Loud, — On  the  30tli  of  Deci'iiiht  r  hist  I  had  the  lionour  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  your  Lordship,  in  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Deputy-Keepership  of  the  Cheat  Seal  of  Scotland  was  to 
be  made  a  Government  aj)pointnient,  I  humbly  submitted  to  your 
Loniahip  and  the  other  niemljei-s  of  ller  Majesty's  Treasury  a  brief 
statement  of  the  claims  on  which  I  rested  an  ajii>licatiun  for  that 
office.  This  letter  I  connnunicated  to  the  Lonl  Advocate,  who  had 
agreed  to  transmit  it  to  your  Lonlship,  that  he  might,  if  so  dis- 
posed, be  enaljicd  to  support  my  apphaition.  I  oll'ered  liim  any 
details  he  might  be  pleased  to  require  in  regard  to  the  general 
8tat«ment8  of  that  letter.  This  he  did  not  do;  and  as  I  have  now 
become  aware  that  his  T/mlship  is  interested  in  aiiotlier,  I  trust  that 
your  Lortlship  will  in  the  circumstances  panlon  me  in  thus  presum- 
ing again  to  solicit  attention  to  a  more  exphcit  exposition  of  the 
grounds  tm  which  I  confidently  found  tlic  justice  of  my  suit. 

In  my  former  letter  I  staled  in  general  my  claims  for  the  appoint- 
ment in  (piestion,  as  grounded  on  my  open  and  unswerving  adherence, 
from  my  first  entmnce  into  jiublic  life,  to  Whig  })rinciples,  and  the 
j>ersonal  sacrifices  I  had  in  consequence  lieen  called  upon  to  make  ; 
my  long  standing  at  the  Scottish  bar;  the  small  and  insignifiamt 
preferment  I  had,  as  yet,  received  from  my  party ;  the  inadequate 
remuneration  I  receive  for  my  se  rvices  as  a  professor ;  and  withal 
the  circumstanccij  of  a  large  family,  and  no  private  fortune  compet<»nt 
to  its  pro\'i8ion.  To  these  I  ventured  to  add  my  claim  as  the  head 
of  an  old  historical  family,  long  distinguished  and  finally  ruined  by 
its  efforts  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  ivligious  liberty. 

I  may,  indeed,  safely  say  that  no  imlividual  at  the  Scottish  bar, 
with  ei^ual  claims  and  wants,  lias  asked  or  received  so  little ;  and 
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nothing  but  the  duty  I  owe  my  GhiUien  oould  indnoe  me  on  the 
pveeent  oooanon  to  ane  OTen  for  what  I  am  oonfident,  it  will  he 
geneially  acknowledged  no  one  ia  hotter  entitled  to  obtain. 

In  the  fint  phuM,  I  haye  to  etate,  in  eapplement  of  my  former 
letter,  that  ehoold  her  Ifiyeely'B  GoYemment  gradonBly  &vonr 
my  preaent  ^tpHcation,  the  appointment  will  not  even  make  np  to  me 
eaeiifioea  I  eheerfolly  have  made  to  my  political  convictionB.  When 
the  Yacan^  in  the  chair  of  Moial  Phikeophy  (one  of  tlie  moot 
honouahle  and  lucmtiYe  in  this  nniYemity)  took  plaoe^  hy  the  death 
of  Jh  Blown,  I  became  a  candidate.  My  daima  were  warmly 
Hupported  by  the  emeritna  profeeaor,  Mr  Bogald  Stewart,  and  other 
diatinguiahed  philoaophen;  and  I  had  the  beat  pvoapeeta  of  anoceaa 
(howoTer  worthy  my  opponent),  provided  the  conteat  were  not  made 
a  political  one.  In  theae  drenmatanoea,  it  waa  intimated  to  me  fiom 
a  moat  influential  quarter  that,  if  I  would  aDow  it  aimply  to  be 
aaid  that  I  waa  not  a  VHiig— not  a  political  opponent  of  the  then 
dominant  party — the  election  would  be  allowed  to  take  ita  natural 
ooune.  I  lefoaed;  and  in  refuaing  I  knew  not  only  that  the  chair 
waa  loat  (for  the  Tory  electom  were  to  the  Whiga  aa  three  to  onc^ 
and  eveiy  individual  voted  acooiding  to  hia  partyX 
non-exdoaive  devotion  to  profeaaicnal  purauita  having  been  thua 
prodaimed,  my  lagal  practice^  which  had  hitherto^  for  my  atandin^^ 
been  highly  proaperoua,  might  be  expected  to  dedine. 

In  the  aecond  place,  may  I  preaome  to  aU^  on  my  bdialf  my 
exeitiona  in  the  cauae  of  pubUc  education  and  the  refimnationof  the 
great  national  aeminaiieat  In  the  'Edinbmgh  Beview,'  I  waa  the 
fbat  to  call  attention  to  what  had  been  done  in  Gennany,  and  waa 
doing  in  France,  for  the  inatmction  of  the  people.  In  a  aeriea  of 
aitidea,  the  preaent  coiruption  and  illegality  of  the  T^^giM^*  univer> 
utiea  waa  laid  open  to  the  .lights  and  the  queation  touching  the 
admiaaion  of  Diaaentem  to  theae  aeminariea  fliat  placed  and  atgncd, 
aa  ia  now  admitted,  upon  ita  proper  groond ;  to  aay  nothing  (in  more 
immediate  rdation  to  our  Soottiah  univeintiea)  of  an  hiatcnoal  and 
philoaophical  development  of  the  general  prindplea  onwhidievay 
retiondayatemofacademical  patronage  muat  be  eatablidied.  Theae 
aervicee  to  the  cauae  of  educational  reform  I  regard  aa  trifling  com- 
pared to  what  I  hope  yet  to  peifoim  in  the  promotion  not  only  of 
theae  inteieata,  but  of  intereata  of  far  la^jbia  polilical  uigency  and 
moment ;  but  I  humbly  venture  to  hope  that  they  may  be  allowed 
their  we^t»  if  public  patronage  ia  to  be  diapenaed  for  public  aer> 
vieea,  and  not  by  private  fovour. 
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But  in  the  last  place,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  but  coufidcntly  prefer 
a  clauu  to  the  pro.seut  a])pointiiu'ut  in  my  character  of  professor. 
My  chair  (that  of  Logic  and  MetapliyHics)  is  one  of  the  gruatest  im- 
portance ;  and  it  requires  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties, 
besides  learning  and  philosophical  talent,  strenuous  and  unremitted 
exertion.  To  zeal  as  an  instnictor  I  may  lay  claim  without  any  im- 
putation of  vanity,  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  my  efforts  aro  not 
unappreciated  by  the  public.  In  regard  to  any  erudition  and  talent 
1  may  possess,  it  is  excec»lingly  unpleasant  for  me  to  sj)eAk.  I  have 
as  yet  published  on  })hilo8ophical  subjects  only  a  few  hasty  occa- 
sional articles,  and  then  anonymously  ;  but  the  reception  these  have 
met  with  from  the  profoundest  philosophers  throughout  Europe  far 
exceeds  what  I  could  have  hoped  for  from  the  success  of  any  regular 
and  extended  work.  In  (Jermany,  my  literary  and  philosophical 
papers  have  been  for  the  greater  part  translated,  and  the  latter  have 
been  ranked,  though  without  any  personal  knowledge  of  their  author, 
8o  high  by  the  beat  authorities,  tliat,  knowing  what  they  are  and 
what  they  ought  to  be,  I  feel  only  humiliation  from  the  pre-eminence 
accorded.  I  may  refer,  for  example,  to  *  Krug's  Phil,  Lex.,'  in  the 
article  under  my  name,  vol.  v.  p.  220,  500,  647.  In  Paris,  the 
greater  part  of  my  philosophical  writings  have  been  very  recently 
collected  and  translated,  and  tliis  pu])lication  was  followed  by  ray 
election,  in  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  a  place  among  the  memlwrs  of  the  Institute. 
As  this  publication  contains  evidence  of  what  is  thought  of  me 
and  my  philosophical  acquirements  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
thinkers  of  France,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  it  to 
your  Lonlsliip. 

But  if  I  am  capable  of  reflecting  credit  on  the  university  with 
which  I  am  connoctc<l,  and  if  my  instruction  be  of  benefit  to  the 
interests  of  philosophy  and  of  the  public,  the  chair  I  hold  affords  no 
equitable  remuneration  in  return.  As  originally  stated  to  your 
Lordship,  in  consequence  of  the  burdens  imposed  ujton  this  chair, 
the  free  emolument  to  the  professor  is  under  £300  a-ycar ;  and 
even  of  this  paltry  sum  I  have  always  fuund  that  1  must  expend 
nearly  a  third  in  the  books  retpiisite  for  my  relative  studies.  But 
were  there  no  de<luctions  fn^m  the  emoluments  of  the  chair,  and 
were  the  salary  of  the  office  in  question  added  to  these,  they  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  very  moderate  endowment  —  not  to 
more  tlian  the  endowment  of  a  similar  chair  in  another  university, 
which  X  would  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  my  lamily  not  to 
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have  neglected,  liad  I  nol  tallied  thai  my  prefenUe  ohimi  to 
pTofesdonal  piomotioii  iroald  nol  hsve  been  long  poetponed.  At 
the  aaoiB  time,  I  am  anzioiie  not  to  alMaidoii  my  fimotion  of  aeade- 
mieel  inetnictor,  which  is  at  onee  miitehle  to  m  j  testes  and  a  Tooa- 
tion  in  whieh  I  feel  that  I  am  usefully  employed ;  and  I  am  more 
peenliariy  amdoas  for  the  snocess  of  my  present  application,  heoanse 
this  appointment  will  not,  like  most  legal  offieee,  inteifere  with  my 
fimctions  as  professor.  Independently,  therefeve,  of  all  other  gromid% 
I  would  nige  niy  soit  upon  her  Miijfsty's  Gomnment  as  afcdiqg 
me  only  a  fiur  remnnemtion  for  my  professions!  serriees,  and  the 
means  to  devote  myself  withont  distraction  or  amdety  to  the  proee> 
ention  of  those  plans  whieh  I  trust  will  prove  of  some  advantage 
to  sdenee,  and  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  patrons  by  whom  their 
author  was  enabled  to  carry  them  into  eflbet  It  is,  my  Lord,  on 
public  grounds  alone  that  I  rest  my  claims ;  and  though  few  have 
eacrificed  so  much  to  their  political  party  and  creed,  if  another  can 
be  found  whose  pofaHe  services  entitle  him  to  rank  above  me  or  on 
a  level  with  mine,  I  ahall  be  the  fint  to  appland  his  nomination  to 
the  oflice  for  which  I  now  apply.  I  thereforo  hnmUy  entreat  that 
your  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  teke  my  case  into  your  impaitial 
consideration ;  and  ahould  my  suit  be  granted,  I  shall  ever  gmte- 
fdHlj  acknowledge  the  generosity  and  love  of  justioe  by  which  her 
Miye^ly's  Government  were  aetuated.—- I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
your  Lordship's,  &c., 

W.  HlMIUMMr. 

SnsBUBO^  lllil  FAnmrg  UIO. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

aBonmnB,  S7A  ApiH  18M. 

Mt  deab  BuTHiBVTTBD, — ^As  I  understand  that  it  is  probable  that 
some  new  appointment  must  be  immediately  made  among  the  Prin- 
cipal Clerks  of  Session,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  would  take  my 
claims  to  such  appointment  into  account. 

I  do  not  request  you  to  second  any  application  on  my  behalf  on 
the  ground  of  personal  favour.  I  should,  indeed,  feel  most  grateful 
for  any  act  of  friendship  from  you ;  but  I  would  be  tlie  last  to  re- 
quest of  you,  in  your  public  character,  to  do  anything  not  justifiable  on 
public  grounds.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
has  now  a  higher  claim' on  the  present  Government  to  such  an  office 
than  1  have ;  and  I  am  so  situated  that,  however  disagreeable  to  my 
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own  ftdingi^  H  u  nij  daty— >iiigr  itfyailcUity— to  do  what  aa  bonoiip- 
able  man  oan,  to  mi^  that  daim  effectoaL  I  am  induced  to  hope 
that  Lord  Melbonxne  ia  not  indiBpoaed  to  me ;  and,  weie  yoa  free  to 
■npport  my  sait^  I  would  he  deaiioaa  to  ky  a  statement  of  my  daima 
hefore  Loid  Koimanhy.  Seoonded  by  yon,  I  ahonld  indeed  have 
little  doobt  of  aoooett ;  and  there  ia  aamuedly  no  one  whose  zeoom- 
mendation  and  good  opinion  would  he  more  flattering  to  me  on  their 
own  aoooiint. 

I  have  heen  no  impoitanate  and  habitual  suitor ;  and  no  one  with 
eqoal  dainis  has  aaked  or  leoeived  from  his  perty  lees.  Ihavenerer, 
indeed,  been  the  candidate  for  any  olBee  to  whieh  I  was  not  fiddy 
entitled ;  and  I  can  confldenUy  afflim  that  I  have  undertaken  no 
publie  duty  whieh  I  have  not  disohaiged  with  more  than  satisfaction. 
For  a  aheriflbhip  I  have  not  presoed,  as  I  was  conscious  that  it  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  forms  and  details  with  whieh  I  had  not  made 
myself  fioniliar.  But  as  to  the  olBce  of  Ckrk  of  Session,  in  which, 
wtthagsneialbunrledgeof  kw,  piecisionof  language  and  of  thought 
is  the  principal  tequirite^  I  may  without  presumption  say,  that  no 
cue  k  better  qualified  to  diachaxga  ite  duties ;  while  I  would  endea- 
vour to  devote  myself,  without  distraetion  or  anxiety,  to  puisuits 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  found  to  be  without  leealL 

In  Janvaiy  1840,  Sir  William  was  elected  Crorresponding 
Member  of  the  Institiite  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Philo- 

sophy.  His  immediate  predecessor,  in  whose  room  he  was 
appointed,  was  Van  Heusde. 

The  foUowiug  is  M.  Cousin's  letter  announcing  the  con- 
ferring of  thu  highly  honoorable  distinction : — 

M.  Coimiii  10  Sm  W.  Hahiltoit. 

25  Janvier  1840. 

Je  m'empresse  de  vous  annoncer  que,  Bur  ma  pntposition,  la  section 
de  Philosophie  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  Mdnilcs  ct  Politiques 
vous  a  pr^*8ente,  et  I'Academie  vous  a  uonnne  aujourd'hui  meme, 
correepondant  de  TAcad^mie  pour  la  section  de  Philosophie. 

Je  vous  annonce  en  meme  temps  que  la  traduction  de  vos  heaux 
articles  de  rEdinliurgh  licview,  par  M.  Peisse,  avec  une  tr^s-excellente 
Prt^face,  a  ]>aru  depuis  quelques  jouis.  Je  vous  renverrai  par  la 
premiere  occasion. 
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Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  M.  Cousin. 

Mt  nmi  SiBy— I  am  iDie  you  trill  ptidoii  my  dday  in  olMiig 
joa  my  aeknawledgmonts  Ibr  thii  new  teBtinumy  of  your  kindim 
— whiea  you  know  ito  cauM.  A  hm  days  after  the  feoeipl  oi  your 
note,  a  dear  aon  waa  stAacked  with  fbTer,  and,  after  a  tedioua  and 
painMatmggle^  haa  been  taken  from  ua,  and  I  lieve  haidly  leoorvend 
apiiita  to  peilbim  even  the  moet  tngent— and  othorwue  the  moit 
agreeable — datiea.  Thia  is  the  fiiat  letter  I  haTO  written  nnoe  the 
affliotioiL  I  am  giatilied  more  tiian  I  oan  exptcaa  by  the  peat 
honour  of  which  your  letter  waa  the  infonnant ;  and  not  the  kaa  ao^ 
that  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  yonr  friendly  inflnenoe  frr  more  than  to 
my  own  deeeita.  Of  thia  I  am  well  aware.  Bat  to  pan  from  petty 
concerns  to  gieat : — I  can  hardly  congratulate  yon  on  your  aeoearion 
to  the  miniatiy,  aa  on  the  aoqaisition  of  any  honour  or  advantage  to 
younelf  peiMmaUy ;  but  thia  ia  an  event  which,  I  am  anre^  all  the 
friends  of  edaeation — all  the  Totaiiea  of  philoeophy — will  hail  as 
propitioiia  to  the  higheat  intenata  not  only  of  IVance  bat  of  Eorope. 
May  yoor  health  and  atrangth  not  anlEBir  from  yoor  new  laboon!  It 
ia  too  much  to  expect  that  yoor  philoeophieal  avocationa  ahonld  not 
be  intenapted ;  but— ;|NifMifiliir  aqmlm  dum  patamiur  eoktmbm.  . 
.  .  .  —Believe  me,  my  dear  air,  with  aineere  ngjud,  ever  ftttk- 
fully  yoon^ 

W.  HAmuioir. 

To  the  load  of  literary  aiid  academic  distinctions  conferred 
on  Sir  William  must  be  added  the  somewhat  singular  one  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  "  Sir  William  one  day  mentirmed  to  me," 
says  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  "  a  singular  academic  honour  con- 
fened  upon  him.  He  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Ley- 
den,  offeriiig  to  obtain  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  that  ancient  university.  In  reply,  he  said  that  he  had  no 
ambition  to  obtain  so  ordinary  a  degree  as  that  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  but  that  as  a  layman  he  would  be  gratified  to  be  made  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  His  friend  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
authorities  of  Leyden  that  Sir  William  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  peculiar  compliment  in  question.  Accordiugly>  the 
dipbma  was  duly  transmitted,  and  the  ProfiBSsor  ever  after 
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joenlarly  mamtaaned  that  lie  was  perhaps  the  only  layman  in 

Europe  that  could  pietend  to  the  title  of  Keverend."* 

Sir  William  was  for  a  considerable  period  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  Society's  hall  was  a  place 
of  almost  daily  resort  with  him  for  many  yean ;  and  he  en- 
joyed the  social  gatherings  which  once  a-month  took  place 
in  connection  with  it  S(»ne  yean  before  this  time^  howem, 
(In  1835),  he  had  resigned  his  memhenhip  of  this  body,  on 
failing  to  carry  out  certain  proposals  to  revive  the  orij:^nal 
constitution  of  the  Society.  The  point  of  difference  between 
him  and  the  majority  of  the  existing  members  seems  to  have 
related  to  the  balance  between  the  literary  and  physical 
elements  in  the  constitntion.  In  a  paper,  which  was  read  at  a 
meeting;  he  maintained  that  originally  the  literary  and  physical 
classes  possessed  a  complete  equality  of  rights,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society  being  by  law  divided  between  them. 
This  constitution  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  established 
on  the  distinction  of  these  two  co-ordinate  classeSr  had  sub- 
sisted nntil  the  dose  of  the  year  1828,  when  it  was  apparently 
snpeneded  l^  certain  bye-laws  then  promnlgated.  He  con« 
tended  thai  these  bye-laws  were  illegal,  having  been  passed  in 
violation  of  the  charter  of  the  Society,  and  in  fact  without  the 
sanction  of  the  nienibcrs.  His  appeal  on  this  point  was  not 
successful,  and,  finding  that  his  views  were  not  accepted,  he 
very  characteristically  resigned  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Society.  The  whole  proceedings  show  the  intensily  with 
which  he  threw  his  strong  will  and  character  into  anything 
which  he  took  up,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  impatience  of 
opposition,  an  assertion  of  his  own  individuality,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  his  likings  to  his  conception  of  what  was 
strictly  legal,  and  probably  theoretically  the  best.  These  were 
features  of  his  character  which  appeared  in  many  of  his  con- 
tioversie&  He  most  haTC  his  views  completely  accepted,  else 
he  is  not  to  be  represented  in  any  form.  It  was  a  case  of*  ant 

*  In  a  note  in  DiscottiionB,  p.  349,  he  refers  to  the  fiwt  tiuil  in  the  German 
vslvvnttiMlajaMO  Mj  be  Doetan  aiiil  PioAmoki  of  Divini^. 
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Omar  ant  iralliis the  "  Cmu"  bdng  not  oevtaiiilj  in  aaj 
degree  a  peiaonatioii  of  self-aeekiiig,  but  an  intense  indivi- 
duality  that  would  be  satiafied  with  nothing  abort  of  the  com- 
plete ideal  of  what  apj>eared  to  biiii  to  be  riglit  and  best. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1842,  Sir  William  and  his  brother  met  for 
the  last  tima  Captain  Hamilton,  who  some  years  before  had 
mairied  the  widow  of  Sir  Bobert  Townsend  Faiqnhar,  Bart, 
Qovenior  of  the  Maimtin8»  had  continued  to  reside  in  the 
Lake  district,  chiefly  at  EUeray,  employing  his  leisoie  in 
literary  pursuits.  As  a  neigbljour  of  Wordsworth  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  liim,  and  was  his  frequent  compauiou 
on  long  mountain -walks.  The  i)oet  had  a  great  liking  for 
the  literary  soldier — in  whom  there  was  a  iine  vein  of  feeling 
and  poetry,  mingled  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicronSk 
and  a  power  of  quiet  aaicasm;  and  this  likiog  was  lecqinocatod 
by  the  object  of  it,  though  not  without  a  certain  enjoying 
appreciation  of  the  contrast  between  the  higher  qualities  and 
the  somewhat  stolid  and  prosaic  backgiouud  of  Wordsworth's 
character. 

Captain  Hamilton  and  his  wife  were  now  about  to  start 
for  a  leugtheoed  sojourn  on  the  Oontinent^  but  came  first  of 
all  to  Edinburgh  to  bid  fioewell  to  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton.   A  last  &rewell  it  proved.  Besides  the  wish  to 

see  bis  brother,  another  motive  which  brought  him  to  Edin- 

burgh  was  the  desire,  which  he  and  Sir  William  regretted  not 
to  have  sooner  realised,  of  placing  a  slab  over  their  mother's 
grave. 

Captain  HamilUm  spent  the  summer  infrance  and  Switier- 
land,  and  had  reached  ilorence  at  the  b^ginniog  of  winter. 
Here  he  was  seised  with  paralysis.    He  reooversd  so  to  as  to 

be  able  to  proceed  to  Pisa;  but  he  there  had  a  second  att^ick, 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  on  the  7th  December  1842. 
The  news  of  this  sad  event  came  as  a  sudden  and  painful 
shock  to  Sir  William ;  and  he  long  and  deeply  felt  the  loss 
of  hia  only  brother,  to  whom,  anud  strong  diffisiences  of  cha- 
racter, tastes,  and  sympathies,  he  was  ardently  attached. 
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Captain  Hamiltoii  was  buried  at  Florence,  where  years  before 

he  had  laid  hi.s  first  wife  in  the  tomb.  On  the  marble  which 
the  brotliers  had  raised  in  meniorv  of  their  mother.  Sir 
William  had  the  pain  of  adding  within  the  year  a  record 
of  his  brother^a  death.  There  it  ia  shortly  and  beautifolly 
written  that 

Thomas  Hawlton 
Died  at  Pua,  vn.  Dsoxmbkb  mdoogzld,  Aokd  lu  Yeabs, 

AN     LAID,  AS  HI  BBBIBID^  BT  THB  DBABBST  OF  IHB  UVIKO 
Bmra  TBS  DSABBn  OF  THB  DBAD, 
IS  INTBBRID  AT  FLORDTCB. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1843»  Sir  WiUiam  seems  to 
have  given  his  attention  to  the  controversy  in  the  Church 

of  Scotland,  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  and 
was  then  evidently  nearing  its  crisis.  His  ordinary  interest 
iu  ecclesiastical  matters  was  quickened  by  what  was  pass* 
ing  around  him.  His  constant  interoonxse  in  private  with 
his  colleagne,  Dr  Welsh,  and  in  the  Senatns  meetings  with 
Dr  Chslmeis,  served  to  add  intensity  to  his  feeling  about 
the  Church  question.  The  legal  bearings  of  the  question, 
moreover,  were  naturally  a  fretiuiiit  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  Parliament  House.  He  was  thus  led  to  turn  aside 
for  a  time  from  his  more  appropriate  studies,  and  give  his 
attention  to  the  questions  involved  in  this  cantroveisy,  espe- 
onUj  in  its  historical  retrospeet  It  happened  but  noely 
that  he  was  thus  deflected  ftom  his  ordinaiy  work,  and  the 
nnnsualness  of  the  circumstance  may  in  part  account  for  the 
intensity  with  which  for  the  time  he  took  up  the  new  line  of 
investigation.  He  set  about  examining  historically  one  of 
the  main  points  of  dispute,  known  as  ''the  principle  of  non« 
intrusion."  The  resnlt  of  his  leseardhes  was  given  in  a  pam* 
pUei  addressed  to  the  ministers  about  to  leave  the  Ohuch, 
and  entitled, '  Be  not  Sohismatics,  be  not  Maityre  by  Ifistake, 
— a  demonstration  that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  so  far 
from  being  fundamental  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  sub- 
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venive  of  the  ftrndamental  prinoiploB  of  that  and  every  other 
Fteebytenan  Chmch  EetaUiehmeiit' 
The  ''principle  of  noD-intranoik''  referred  to  oonsisted  in 

asserting  as  final  the  refusal  by  a  congregation, — as  represent- 
ed by  the  male  beads  of  families  in  full  communion, — to  ac- 
cept a  presentee  apart  from  the  decision  of  any  court,  ecclesi- 
astical or  oivil,  on  the  merits  of  the  objeetions  or  grounds  of 
refiisaL  This— 4he  rights  of  the  people— was  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  tamed ; 
the  other,  which  came  to  be  inyolved  in  it,  b^ng  that  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  powers  of  Church  courts,  or  the 
principle  known  as  "  the  independence  of  the  Church  in 
matters  spiritual."  The  purport  of  the  tract  is  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  the  title.  Its  composition  and  pnblioation  were 
resohed  on  only  about  a  week  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Qeneral  Assembly,  at  which  the  disruption  in  the  Church 
took  plaoa  Sir  William  knew  generally  where  to  find  the 
evidence  required  to  support  his  position,  but  he  had  too  little 
time  to  do  more  than  gather  together  what  lay  nearest  to  his 
hand — the  whole  pamphlet  having  been  written  and  printed 
in  little  n^ore  than  a  week.  It  did  not  pass  through  the 
press  until  the  seoession  ficom  the  Church  had  actually  taken 
plsoe,  but  there  is  little  probability  that,  if  it  had  appeared 
sooner,  it  would  have  had  any  effect  in  staying  the  progress 
of  events.  With  his  usual  comprehensiveness  of  design,  Sir 
William  first  of  all  entered  on  an  extended  examination  of 
the  historical  grounds  of  the  non-intrusion  principle^  as  re- 
spected all  the  chief  Presbyterian  Chureh  establishments  on 
the  Continent  He  intended  that  this  should  be  followed  by 
a  review  of  the  evidence  for  the  prindple  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  itself.  But  the  first  part,  relating  to 
foreij^n  churches,  was  all  that  ever  appeared.  A  good  deal 
of  space  is  devoted  to  the  mode  of  electing  pastors  in  the 
Genevan  Church,  as  that  form  on  which  the  Scotch  procedure 
was  su]^^osed  to  be  modelled,  and  particularly  to  the  opinions 
of  Calvin  and  Beia.  Here  the  question  between  Sir  William 
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and  those  on  the  other  Me  was  entirely  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  quoted,  for  the  same  statements  were 
regarded  by  each  of  the  opposing  parties  as  establishing  their 
own  views.  There  is  very  emphatic  reference,  in  the  quota- 
tions from  Calvin  and  Beza,  to  the  neoeedty  of  having  the 
afpnbtUian,  coMmt,  of  the  particnhur  congregation  in  order 
to  ihe  settlement  of  a  pastor;  hnt  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
grovmds  of  objection  were  required  to  he  stated  for  judgment 
The  action  of  the  consistory,  syndics,  and  cuuiicil  in  the 
(lenevan  Church,  after  dealing  with  the  objections,  is  not 
precisely  stated,  and  its  probable  character  can  only  be  pre- 
sumed. The  case»  in  fact^  does  not  seem  so  clear  on  either 
side  as  to  warrant  very  confident  assertion.  Objections  to  the 
nominee  selected  by  "the  ministers^"  and  approved  by  the 
petty  council,  were  probably  as  rare  as  they  were  unneces- 
sary ;  for  the  process  of  selecting  the  presentee,  before  ho  was 
offered  to  the  congregation,  was  most  careful  and  tliorough, 
and  very  much  in  contrast  with  what  usually  took  place 
under  the  system  of  unchecked  and  irresponsible  lay-patron- 
age  in  the  Scottish  OhuicL  IVhatever  be  the  merits 
the  case^  the  pamphlet  in  question  (which  reached  a  third 
edition)  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  author's  mental 
habits.  It  contains  the  fruits  of  much  curious  reading ;  and 
it  was  acknowledged  to  show  the  greatest  historical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  on  the  side  of  the  discussion  which  it 
espoused.* 

"  When  the  oontroveisy  was  raging  in  Scotland,"  says  Arch- 
deacon  Slmdair, "  as  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  theur 
own  ministers,  and  a  disruption  appeared  imminent,  I  re- 
marked to  Sir  William  '  that  the  conservative  party  in  the 
Kirk  seemed  most  unadvisedly  to  abandon  as  untenable  the 
ground  of  Scripture  and  antiquity,  and  were  figlitiug  to  need- 
leas  disadvantage  about  the  Books  of  Discipline  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Scottish  xeformera'  'Tou  do  not  pretend  to 

•  For  some  strictures  on  thi«  pamphlet  see  •  Three  Letters  on  Sir  W.  Hamil> 
ton**  Pamphlet.'  Bj  William  Cunninghain,  D.D.  1848. 
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my'  lej^lied  SSr  William,  'that  Scripture  and  tntiqiiity  are 
against  the  people's  claim  to  choose  tiieir  own  ministers  f  If 

you  do,  you  have  Bingham,  Father  Paul,  and  Gibbon  point- 
blank  against  5'ou ;  Bingham  representing  your  own  Church, 
iather  Paul  the  Church  of  Home,  and  Gibbon  the  whole  body 
of  unbelieverB.'  I  was  smprised  that  even  Sir  William  should 
at  once  remember  what  these  aingalarly  combined  aothorities 
had  written  on  the  subject;  but  made  him  promise  tiiat  he 
would  let  me  read  to  him,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  a 
pamphlet  I  was  preparing  on  the  question.  I  took  it  to  him 
accordingly  soon  afterwards,  and  we  discussed  it  paragraph 
by  paragraph.  He  showed  himself  as  well  *n<^iii!iiitA*l  with 
the  subject  as  if  meanwhile  he  bad  been  making  it  his 
especial  study.  At  last  he  said:  'You  have  made  out  a 
much  stronger  case  than  I  expected.  By  all  means  publidi 
your  essay.  You  will  have  this  advantage,  that  no  one  in  the 
Kirk,  or  out  of  it,  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Fathers 
to  refute  you.'  ** 

Sir  William's  theological  interest  was  occasionally  mani- 
fested very  keenly  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
together  at  his  house  men  of  different  creeds.  It  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  hear  opposite  views  on  theological  subjects 
put  well  and  pointedly  by  men  of  definite  convictions  and 
power  of  giving  expression  to  them.  One  party  in  particular 
of  this  sort  is  still  remembered  by  some  who  were  present  as 
having  taken  place  in  King  Street,  some  years  later  than  the 
date  of  this  chapter,  but  yet  illustmting  sympathies  in  Sir 
William's  character  which  ever  and  anon  found  an  outlet 
The  gathering  on  the  occasion  refened  to  was  a  casual 
one,  but  it  included  representatives  of  the  varied  prominent 
theological  opinions  of  the  time — of  the  English  Church, 
of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 
Sir  William's  wide  catholicity,  sense  of  faimees,  and  readi^ 
ness  to  acknowledge  what  was  good  and  true  in  the  most 
opposite  theological  views,  found  great  gratification  in  the  con- 
vemtion.  He  seemed  to  throw  off  all  signs  of  his  illness  (for 
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the  party  took  place  after  his  first  seizure),  and  entered  with 
the  greatest  animation  into  the  good-humoured  debate  of  the 
evening,  especially  on  the  question  at  issue  between  Koman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  regard  to  faith  and  works. 

Hie  foUowing  remiiiiscsenoes  of  private  interooiine  with  Sir 
WilUam,  from  about  1839  onwaida^  aie  written  1)j  one^  who, 
at  first  his  pupil,  was  afterwards  admitted  to  intimacy  with 
him,  and  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  regard.  They  refer  to 
several  of  the  points  touched  on  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
chapter,  especially  Sir  William's  views  on  theological  subjects. 
They  also  well  illustrate  his  habits  of  intercoofee  with  his 
mote  intimate  ftiends,  and  the  general  tone  and  topics  of  his 
conTsnatioa  Their  Ibioe  will  be  beet  pieeerved  by  giving 
fhem  nnhroken  as  commnnicated  by  their  author. 

"My  intercourse  with  Sir  William,  after  I  ceased  to  be  one 
of  his  regular  students,  did  not  supply  very  much  that  could 
be  suitably  communicated  to  the  public.  Besides  the  neces- 
aaiy  relation  of  much  of  his  oonveisation  to  passing  topics*  the 
o^nlona  on  men  and  things  ntteied  in  peorfeet  freedom  have  a 
sanctity  which  mnst  be  respected ;  and  I  can  therefore  only 
make  a  limited  ooUeetion  of  his  judgments  and  sa3dng8. 

"On  questions  of  philosophy  his  opinions  uttered  in  con- 
versation so  nearly  resembled  those  delivered  in  his  lectures 
and  other  works,  that  I  can  add  but  littla  An  expression  I 
have  heard  him  nae  repeatedly  was  this, — in  speaking  of  the 
pldlosophera  who  assert  the  knowledge  of  the  Absolute^ — 
'  H^gel  and  his  followers  have  to  take  the  hull  by  the  homsi 
and  deny  the  law  of  contradiction.'  And  again, '  Cousin  thinks 
my  system  one  of  scepticism ;  but  it  is  only  sceptical  as  dis- 
claiming omniscience.'  With  Cousin's  somewhat  depreciatory 
estimate  of  Locke  he  did  not  agree,  and  spoke  of  him  more 
affectionately  than  in  his  puUished  writings.  He  was  con- 
stant also  in  his  pnuses  of  MUebranehe  and  Pascal;  and  need 
to  say  in  rqgaxd  to  Spinon,  that '  we  mnst  deny  his  premises, 
if  we  would  escape  his  conclusions.' 

*  Rev.  Dr  John  Cainui  of  Berwick. 
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I  npefttedly  uiged  him,  if  I  lemember  lightly,  to  finish  his 
Boheme  of  Psychology,  by  fully  discussiiig  what  he  called  our 
conative  or  exertire  fiumltiea,  as  well  as  oar  faculties  of 

knowledge  and  feeling ;  and  I  am  certain  that  I  especially 
solicited  him  to  give  us  his  Metaphysics  proper,  in  the  shape 
of  necessary  inferences  from  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind,  and 
thus  oiown  his  system.  He  admitted  it  to  be  very  desiiable; 
but  did  not  hold  ont  much  hope  that  it  would  ever  be  aocom- 
plished. 

Naturally  enough,  during  my  course  as  a  student  of  Di- 
vinity, and  afterwards,  our  conversation  not  unfrequently  turned 
to  questions  of  theology.  This  also  had  been  included  in  the 
circle  of  his  studies,  though  he  certainly  had  not  gone  so 
deeply  and  minutely  into  it  as  into  systems  of  philosophy. 
One  great  source  of  his  interest  in  theology  was  to  see  in  it 
the  reappearanoe  of  philosophical  problems  and  difficulties 
under  other  names.  His  application  of  the  Law  of  the  Con- 
ditioned to  the  question  of  Free-will  is  sufficiently  known ; 
and  on  this  he  dwelt  in  his  conversation  as  much  as  in  his 
wiitinga  He  thought  that  he  liarmonised  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Galvinist  and  the  Arminian,  by  taking  away  the  bone 
of  their  contention :  and  while,  he  r^gaided  Calvinism  as  the 
more  philosophical  system,  and  spoke  with  the  highest  respect 
of  its  author,  he  protested  against  its  alliance  with  philo- 
sophical necessity — a  protest  in  some  measure  shared  l>y  his 
strenuous  antagonist  in  some  theological  controversies,  the 
Lite  Principal  Cunningham.  Of  his  Scottish  theological  con- 
temporaries*  he  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  Dr  M^Crie,  who 
he  held  had  kept  Calvinism  free  from  the  neeessitarisiiiBm  of 
Dr  ChalmerB,  though  he  admired  Chalmers  also,  and  stood  with 
him  as  a  colleague  in  kindly  relations.  Dr  John  Brown  he 
praised  for  his  learning  and  devotion  to  biblical  study,  and 
took  some  interest  in  the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Atonement ;  but  he  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  the  question  was  solvable,  or  whether  any- 
thing had  been  added  to  the  eadiest  Calvinism  by  the  de- 
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bates  of  centuries  on  this  point.  He  spoke  highly  of  some 
American  divines,  such  as  Stuart  aud  liubinson,  as,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  '  more  solidly  built'  than  the  great  body  of 
English  theologians ;  but  I  do  not  lemember  any  special  alln- 
sions  to  the  more  recent  theologians  of  France  or  Germany, 
though  he  was  fiuniliar  with  the  current  of  religious  thought 
in  both  countries. 

"  One  subject  which  has  some  place  in  his  writings  had  a 
considerable  part  in  his  conversation — the  questions  at  issue 
between  Bomanism  and  Protestantism.  Some  of  his  published 
nttenmces  regarding  the  Beformers  have  led  Archdeacon  Hare 
and  ofchers^  in  their  defence  of  them,  to  underrate,  if  not  to  deny, 
his  genuine  s}  mpathy  with  the  Befonnation,  and  his  admira- 
tion of  Luther  aud  the  other  leaders  of  that  great  movement. 
But  if  anything  that  he  wrote  ou  this  head  was  liable  to  misap- 
prehension (and  perhaps  here  and  there  it  was  so),  it  was  other- 
wise in  his  spoken  discourse,  which  freely  expressed  even  a 
passionate  regard  for  the  great  Beformer,  and  thankfulness  for 
his  work.  At  the  same  time,  even  in  oonyersation,  there  was  a 
frequent  expression  of  the  opinion  that  some  parts  of  the  Pro- 
testant argument,  as  commonly  conducted,  were  not  sufficiently 
conclusive.  For  example,  in  regard  to  the  claim  to  continuous 
revelation,  he  held  tliat  Protestant  advocates  had  too  lightly 
rested  their  denial  of  it  on  a  priori  grounds,  and  not  treated  it 
as  a  question  of  £EU3t ;  and  under  some  other  heads  he  conceiyed 
that  the  stress  of  the  argument  had  not  been  directed  to  the 
point  where  it  was  needed.  One  who  did  not  know  Sir  William 
well,  nor  enter  into  his  dialectical  tendencies,  might  have  sup- 
posed that  there  was  something  of  a  half  apology  for  Eomanism 
in  what  was  merely,  in  his  eye,  an  exposure  of  the  weakness  of 
illQgioal  Protestantism,  made  in  its  own  interest  When  met,  as 
I  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  meeting  him,  either  by  defend- 
ing the  inculpated  logical  procedure,  or  by  attempting  to  supply 
the  missing  argument,  he  would  show  sufficiently  that  he  had 
in  him  no  real  affinity  to  the  Romish  conclusion — at  the  most, 
a  reluctance  to  drive  the  aigumeut  to  extremities,  or  a  kind  of 
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tendeniMn  to  the  great  thinken  wlio  lisd  not  abiiidoiied  the 

comnnmioii  of  lioiue.  With  its  do^^mas,  its  liierarchical  claims, 
and  it^  special  modes  of  worship,  in  themselves  considered,  he 
had  no  coalescence ;  and  I  have  heard  liim  denoimce  some 
of  the  kindled  fBatnres  of  Ritnali»m,  when  they  were  as  yet 
Do^rdtieBp  In  language  almost  too  etrong  to  be  qi^^ 

"  Of  conTeraationa  on  di£foraioee  of  government  among  Fko> 
testants,  and  on  the  connection  between  Ohnroh  and  State,  I 
remember  nothing.  All  through,  in  his  class  and  in  friendly 
intercourse,  the  differences  of  religious  parties  were  to  him 
nothing,  though  he  was  personally  attached  to  the  Established 
Ghttich  of  SooUand.  I  lecollect  that  about  the  year  1842, 
when  the  oontioveny  that  ended  in  theBisraption  was  nearing 
its  crisis^  I  happened  to  call  on  him  and  found  him  reading 
a  pamphlet,  containing  a  'FViendly  Beply'  by  Biasenters  to 
a  'Friendly  Address'  issued  to  them  by  the  Non- Intrusion 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  took  the  deej^t  interest 
in  the  question,  showed  me  passages  in  one,  if  not  both,  of 
these  pamphlets  carefully  marked,  and  was  as  much  absorbed 
aa  in  any  philosophioal  diaensaion.  How  much  he  could  be 
carried  away  by  a  great  public  agitation  hia  own  elabonite 
pamphlet,  designed  to  arrest  the  Disniption,  but  only  published 
after  it,  sufficiently  shows.  It  will  certaiidy  now  be  regretted 
by  all,  that  he  should  have  been  diverted  from  his  uuiinisbed 
philosophical  labours  into  a  region  more  contentious,  and  where 
no  such  appeal  of  a  solitaiy  thinker,  on  either  aide,  could  affect 
the  moyementa  of  great  eodeaiaatical  parties. 

"  As  an  example  of  his  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matterB  of 
a  quite  different  order,  I  may  mention  that,  some  yeare  after- 
wards, when  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  for  some 
time  established  a  mission  in  Old  Calabar,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Niger,  a  statement  was  published,  descriptive  of  the  nature 
and  success  of  the  mission,  which  had  in  it  something  unu- 
sual as  dealing  with  noYel  and  dark  supentitions,  and  aa  occu- 
pying an  abandoned  seat  of  the  slave-trade.  I  sent  a  copy 
to  Sir  William,  thinking  that  he  miglit  like  to  see  it  After 
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an  interval  be  xetamed  it^  thanMiig  me  for  the  great  pleasure 
it  had  given  hiin,  and  declaring  it  a  perfect  model  of  that 
species  of  literature. 

"  Looking  back  on  these  and  such  indications  of  interest  in 
matteis  higher  even  tiian  philosophy,  and  rememheiing  the 
lespectfol  and  even  reverential  stxain  of  eveiy  allusion  in 
speech  or  writiiig  to  Christianity  and  the  Ohristlan  Scriptore8» 
it  is  with  peenliar  pleasnre  that  I  think  of  so  great  a  ndnd 
as  having,  in  days  of  doubt  and  restless  speculation,  satisfied 
itself  with  that  common  Christian  belief  with  which  so  many 
of  the  loftiest  human  intellects  have  been  contented,  and  as 
having  proved,  with  a  yet  deepened  senses  its  value,  as  I 
humbly  believe,  amid  tiie  discipline  of  affliction  and  the 
shadows  of  death." 

Now  and  again  letters  passed  between  Sir  William  and  M. 
Cousin,  on  subjects  of  common  interest 

Sib  W.  Hahiltoh  to  M.  Cousdi. 

BDiRBTmoR,  Id  July  1849L 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  so  a-sliaiiicd  of  not  luunng  liitlicrto  performed 
what  I  promised  to  do,  that  I  should  have  bi'eu  tt  nqitt^  J  to  procras- 
tinate writing  to  you  till  I  had  been  able  to  fullil  my  wif^hea,  had  not 
my  fHen<l  Count  Davidoff,  a  distinguished  Kussiau  nobleman  —  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  OrlofF — solicited  nie  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  you,  of  whom  with  the  rest  of  the  world  he  has  the  highest 
admiration.  This  I  was  the  less  averse  from  doing,  because  I  am 
confident  you  will  find  him  highly  wortliy  of  being  knoA\Ti  to  you. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  resident  here  during  the  course  of  his 
education  ;  and  he  left  behind  him  the  warmest  recollections  of  his 
excellent  qualities,  which  he  has  lately  renewed  by  a  visit  to  his 
old  friends.* 

Aa  I  said,  I  have  been  long  under  the  bimlen  of  an  unftllfiUed 
obligation, — 1  mean,  to  l)ring  your  more  recent  works  before  the 
British  public  in  the  '  Edinburgli  lieview.'  '\\Tien  I  spoke  to  Mr 
Napier,  the  editor,  about  an  article  on  your  ministerial  acts,  he 
thought,  and  1  cordially  agreed  with  him,  tliat  it  would  be  better  to 

*  Sm  aboTfl^  p.  Se. 
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Incftt  ft  mora  oon^nohiBiinYO  nriow ;  and  I  luKve  teeently  amu^^ 
with  him,  tbat  the  fM  aitiide  I  write  for  the  *  Edinhiiii^  Befiew* 
(in  whieh  I  hare  had  nothing  isst  fbor  or  five  yean),  shall  he  a 
Borrey  of  your  inflneiHW  thiongh  your  writin0>»  on  the  pneent 
etate  of  philosophy  in  Eianoe.  This,  however,  will  reqaiie  some 
reading;  and  I  shall  not  he  aUe  to  undertake  it  tsxt  ssTeial  numtlis 
to  eome.  Befora  that  I  hope  to  send  yon  Beid's  Wodn,  whieh  his 
Alien  adeep  on  my  handi  onoe  and  again.  I  shall  take  case  to  send 
yon  the  Tolnme  tit  the  'Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Sodeily.'  Yon 
will,  however,  I  am  sue,  find  them  ntteily  worthlees  to  a  phihh 
sopher. 

I  reoeiTed  the  first  ydnme  of  your  £e(0M  on  Kant,  which  I  think 
the  hest  exposition  of  his  philosophy  I  have  seen.  I  have  giren  it 
out  as  the  priae  snljeet  for  study  during  the  present  smnmer  Taeation 
for  my  pupils  (as  I  often  do  with  your  hooks),  hut  I  am  not  sue  if 
the  second  volume  is  yet  published.  I  have  not  yet  seen  your 
Bueal,  though  I  have  read  the  notioee  of  it  in  the  *  Journal  dee 
Savans.'  Bnt  I  must  olose.— Believe  me^  my  dear  sir,  with  high 
reepect,  ever  truly  youis, 

W.  Hamilioii. 

M.  Cousin  to  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 

90  .ftyliiBw  MttL 

J*ai  re^u  par  Monsieur  Davidoff  un  hillet  de  vooa,  anquel  je 
r^ponds  avec  empreasement,  pour  vous  prouver  le  prix  que  j'attacbe 
4  une  ooirespondanoe  heauooup  trop  intenompue. 

M.  Davidoff  m'a  dit  que  vous  aviez  publii  r^oemmemt  sur  vos 
alfaares  xeligieuses,  une  hxochure  qui  avait  en  un  immense  suoo^  Vous 
#tes  un  meehant  homme  de  ne  pasmeravoir  envoy^  Je  Us  avec  le 
plus  grand  int^t  tout  oe  qui  sort  de  votre  plume,  ot  je  ne  vous  tiene 
pas  quitte  de  oette  hrochuitt.   .  .  • 

.  .  .  On  songe  4  Fteis  li  fonder  une  ibtrais  philoBophique,  mais  le 
libraire  resists  beaucoup.  Pounait-on  avoir  quelqaes  souscripteuis 
en  Eooaset  II  fimt  que  d'un  bout  de  TEurope  4  Tantrs  tons  lee 
amis  de  la  bonne  philosophie,  ind^pendante  k  la  Ibis  et  vraiment 
morale  et  religieuse^  se  soutiennent  et  ferment  un  certain  ensemble, 
devant  dee  attaques  snsai  concert^  que  oelles  dee  plusieuB  deig^ 
Penses  k  cda,  mon  ti^her  confiftoe.  Notra  Aoaddmie  dee  Sciences 
Moreles  et  Politiques  rdsistera,  et  moi  je  ne  me  rendrei  pea.  La 
bonne  philoBophie  du  19^  si&cle  ne  peut-elle  done  pas  s'entendre 
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pour  so  defendrc  Icgitiraement,  commo  la  mauvai.so  philosophic  du 
si6cle  s'ast  entcndiie  pour  attii(|uer  ?  Lo  k-mps  est  vonu  do 
chercher  nos  rcsscniManrc^  plus  quo  nos  diirLrences.  Vous  vorrez 
commo  dans  mon  liapjHJii  jo  parlo  do  la  pbilosophio  Ecos.saise. 
Peu-^-pcu  jo  mo  d<'gago  davantago  do  la  ])hilosopliie  AUeiuande, 
ct  je  m'onfonce  do  plus  en  plus  dans  la  psychologic.  Vous,  raccom- 
modez-vous  un  peu  avec  reelect  icisnie,  commo  methode  histori(juo, 
Enfin,  aimons  ct  serv'ons  la  ])liilo.s()])liic  selun  nos  convictions,  qui 
sans  80  coufondro  pouvent  so  rapi)rtjcher.  Surtout,  ecrivez-nini  par 
la  posts,  et  donnez-moi  de  longs  details  sur  I'etat  de  la  |>hilusophie 
iluus  ccttc  Ecodso  quo  j'aimo  iniinimeot  ot  que  jo  voudrais  bien  voir. 
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mPAfRlD— gOMOIHJDE  OF  HIB  rBIS2rDS--C0NDUCr  UKDXR  HIB  ILL- 
NESS— APPUCATION  FOR  A  PENSION — AND  RESULT— COMPLETION  OF 
REID'S  works  —  CONTEMl'LATED  WORKS  ON  LOGIC  AND  LUTHER  — 
CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  DIl  CAIRNS  —  DOMESTIC  LIFE  AND  HABITS — 
MR  BATNES'S  REIIINISCENCEB  OF  CONVERSATIONS — LETTERS  TO  UEU- 
TBNANT  HAMnOON  IN  INDIA  —  RESEARCHES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
LDfHIlF-HDBQI  018008810X8— URTBBB  BBUkTTFB  TO  fHUI— 0818  IN 
TBI  BOOTTUH  UVIVMBBITmB  —  TlSm  OF  SXRASCUBS  —  ■DITDIO  OF 
SnWAVf  8  WOSKB—URTSBB  VBOH  BOKI— LAST  ILLNMO  OBTMUL 
BWABKft 

Ik  Jnly  1844,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  Sir  William 
was  struck  down  by  paralysis.  During  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year  he  liad  been  working  very  hard, — first  on  his 
ediUon  of  Reid's  Works,  and  then  on  the  course  of  inquiry, 
opened  up  by  his  interest  in  the  Disruption,  into  the  onginal 
ooDstitution  of  the  Scottish  Church.  This  latter  sabjeot  had 
led  him  into  an  investigation  about  the  Books  of  Discipline^ 
the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  a  large  body  of  manu- 
scripts. Through  his  absorption  in  these  occupations  liis 
usual  late  hours  of  study  were  at  this  period  protracted,  so 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  be  going  to  bed  when 
other  people  were  about  to  rise.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  imj^udent  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  had  much 
to  do  in  bringing  on  the  paralytic  attack. 
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The  following  account  of  the  illness  is  iuniiblied  by  Dr 
Douglas  Maclagan,  Sir  William's  medical  att^indant : — 

"  I  wish  that  X  could  comply  in  a  more  satisfactoiy  mau- 
ner  with  the  request  made  to  me  that  I  would  give  some 
acooant  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  illness  in  1844  ^  the 
unfortunate  loss  of  a  note -book  compels  me  to  write  from 
memory,  and  prevents  mo  firom  Airmsliing  some  partieulars 
which  I  would  like  to  give.  It  is,  however,  not  requisite 
to  rjive  a  clinical  history  of  the  case,  which  would  have  no 
interest  for  any  but  medical  readers,  and  my  recollection  of 
the  salient  points  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  enable  me  to  state 
them  aocuxately. 

"Sir  William's  illness^  as  is  well  known,  was  an  attack  of 
paralysis  (in  technical  language,  hemiplegia)  of  the  right  side. 
The  seizure  was  sudden  and  severe.  Not  merely  were  the 
arm  and  leg  paralysed,  and  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  so  much 
aliected  that  speech  was  rendered  extremely  difficult,  but  the 
power  of  swallowing  was  so  completely  lost  that  I  had  for 
three  or  four  days  to  feed  hun  with  the  stomach-pump.  This 
piece  of  practice  was  suggested  by  himself  specially  with 
a  view  to  relieving  the  thirst  from  which  he  sufltoed.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  htct  that  thirst  can  be  relieved  by 
fluids  being  introduced  into  the  stomach  though  they  do 
not  touch  the  mouth  and  throat  to  which  the  sensation  is 
referred. 

"  The  marked  feature  in  the  case  was  the  retention  by  him 
of  his  mental  foculties.  Such  paralytic  attacks  are  sometimes 

by  non-professional  people  erroneously  called  apoplectic,  but 
the  true  characteristic  of  apoplexy — the  loss  of  consciousness 
— was  entirely  awanting  here.  The  gigantic  intellect  of  the 
man  was  at  work  throughout  the  whole  illness*  and  made 
itself  manifest  in  a  striking  manner  on  the  day  after  his 
seizure.  He  had  been  thinking  over  the  phenomena  of  his 
own  case,  and  making  a  physiological  study  of  himsell 
The  difficulty  of  articulation,  of  which  he  was  painfully 
conscious,  had  evidently  been  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and 
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Upon  tbis  subjeot  he  b^gan  to  question  me,  or  rather  to  d»- 
course  to  me,  on  the  occasion  refened  ta  He  spoke  of  the 
views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  other  modem  physiologists,  and 
referred  to  a  paper  in  tlie  transactions  of  one  of  the  older 
scientific  academies — Belgian,  according  to  my  recollection — 
in  which  m  as  enunciated  the  connection  of  the  ninth  pair 
of  nerves  with  the  movements  of  the  toi^fiieb — a  subject  on 
which  he  had  himself  written.  Of  this  old  memoiTi  whatever 
it  was,  I  never  had  heard,  nor  can  I  now  guess  what  it  was. 
The  fact  in  question  was  known  to  men  of  science  long  before 
the  time  of  those  modern  inquiries  "Nvhicli  have  given  so  much 
precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  and  may 
readily  have  been  noticed  in  some  early  scientific  writing, 
which  none  but  a  person  of  Sir  William's  extensive  reading 
was  likely  to  know  or  remember.  The  interest  which  attaches 
to  his  quoting  it  lies  in  the  evidence  which  was  thus  afforded 
of  the  integrity  of  his  intellectual  powers  under  this  severe 
illness.  I  need  not  say  that  all  exertion  on  his  part,  either  of 
mind  or  muscle,  was  discouraged  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner,  both  by  myself  and  by  Dr  Davidson,  who  saw  him  in 
consultation  with  me.  But  though  Sir  William  was  an  ex- 
cellent patient,  so  far  as  submission  to  medical  treatment  was 
concerned,  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  compliance  with  our  in- 
junction regarding  mental  exertion.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  eagerness  with  which  lie  eiitiTcd  upon  this  physiolo- 
gical topic,  and  questioned  me  with  rt^rd  to  theoretical 
points  involved  in  his  own  case — an  eagerness  intensified  no 
doubt  in  appearance  by  the  efforts  which  he  required  to  make 
to  overcome  tiie  difficulty  of  articulataoiL  His  recovery  from 
the  primary  dangers  of  the  attack  was  steady  and  satisfoc- 
tory,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  was  so  considerable 
that  lie  never  completely  regained  the  power  of  the  paralysed 
limbs." 

The  stroke  was  sudden,  and  heavy  to  bear.  He  was  yet  in 
his  prime,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  seirare  had  been  activeand 
athletic  beyond  most  men.  The  illness  which  followed  was 
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tedioQB ;  and  it  left  him  lyroken  in  health  and  vigour.  His 

intellect,  however,  was  entire,  active,  and  acute  as  before; 
and  his  wonderful  memory  remained  unimpaired.  He  himself, 
indeed,  considered  that  his  memory  was  even  better  and  more 
reliable  after  his  illness  than  befoie» — ^that  he  could  now  moie 
securely  trust  to  it  in  making  quotations;  an  improyement 
for  which  he  accounted  by  lus  being  liable  to  fewer  out- 
ward distractions  than  fonneily.  But  the  body  had  sufifered 
severely.  The  right  hand  was  powerless,  tlie  right  leg  im- 
paired, and  the  articulation  was  often  indistinct, — in  a  word, 
there  was  much  physical  weakness,  which  made  all  bodily 
exertion  laborious  and  painful  His  yision  also  was  affected. 
Though  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  failure  of  eyesight^  there 
was  an  appeaiance  of  motion  in  small  objects  before  the  eye, 
which  was  very  unpleasant,  and  compelled  him  when  reading 
to  use  an  obscured  right  eye  in  his  spectacles.  Still  he  carried 
on  his  congenial  work;  brought  out  his  edition  of  Keid's  Works, 
and  republished  with  additions  his  articles  in  tlie  '  Edinbuxgh 
Keview.'  He  also  during  the  College  session,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  1844-45,  appeared  regulariy  in  his  class-room, 
read  a  pordon  of  the  hour^s  lectuie,  having  an  assifltant  who 
read  the  remainder. 

As  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
illness,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  nervous  feeling,  especially 
in  walking ;  and  his  early  friends  noted  that  he  had  now  a 
tendency  to  irritability  and  occasional  warmth  and  vehemence 
of  temper  in  a  degree  which  they  had  not  before  observed. 

His  illness  served  to  show  the  intensity  of  affsction  with 
which  he  was  r^rded.  During  the  night  that  followed  the 
seizure,  and  before  it  was  known  whether  the  sufferer  would 
rally,  the  greatest  solicitude  was  felt  by  his  friends  on  the 
spot  One  of  them,  with  a  loyalty  of  affection  which  is  hon- 
oumble  to  both,  might  have  been  seen  pacing  to  and  fso  on 
the  street  opposite  the  bedroom  window  of  the  invalid,  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  anxious  night,  watching  for  indications 
of  his  condition,  yet  unwilling  to  intrude  on  the  attendants. 
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and  unable  to  tear  himeelf  from  the  spot  where  his  friend 
was  possibly  passing  tiuongh  the  last  agony.  This  was  his 
old  friend,  amid  much  speculative  difference  and  debate*  James 

Ferrier. 

On  hearing  of  Sir  William's  illness,  Mr  John  Cay  had  sent 
a  bhef  note  to  Lockhart,  whose  heart,  despite,  the  unfoiluuate 
misundentanding  of  recent  years,  still  beat  warmly  towards 
his  eady  friend.  Looikhart  writes  in  reply : — 

Mr  DI4B  Cat, — ^Tour  short  and  not  veiy  dear  acooimt  of  poor 
Hamilton's  sdrore  afflicts  me  to  the  inmost  heart  Ton  don't  say 
whether  he  was  strucfc  ¥rith  paralyns  or  apoplexy  ot  what^  but  I 
fear  it  was  something  very  teiriblet,  and  b^  you  will  let  me  hett 
what  you  know.  .  .  .  James  Traill  was  Uis  last  penon  who 
had  seen  Sir  W.  H.,  sad  it  waa^  I  believe^  a  year  agix  He  told  me 
he  had  been  grieved  with  the  change  in  his  appearance — the  body 
heavyy  and  complexion  not  healthy,  and  the  temper  aeemiogly  much 
affected.  He  came  away  with  the  impression  that  there  must  be 
something  &r  wrong  in  his  worldly  affiiirs  pressing  him  down  and 
irritating  him.  I  have  nobody  now  in  Edinburgh  that  I  could  write 
to.   How  changed  are  all  things  since  the  days  you  allude  to ! 

I  need  hardly  say  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  surmise  regarding  Sir  William's  worldly  ciroumstanoes 

expressed  by  Mr  Traill. 

The  manly,  heKjic,  and  unselfish  spirit  which  Sir  William 
manil'ested  under  his  grievous  atHiction  was  truly  toucliing 
and  admirable..  Naturally  at  first  he  found  the  condition  of 
restraint  and  dependence  to  which  he  was  reduced  hard  to  bear. 
It  was  especially  a  calamity  to  a  man  of  his  time  of  life^  who 
had  always  delighted  and  excelled  in  bodily  exercises,  and  who, 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  helplessness,  was  sensitive 
of  its  being  noticed  by  others  —  yet  he  was  never  lieard 
to  murmur  or  complain,  and  in  general  was  very  cheeifuL 
"  In  those  first  days  of  his  recovery,"  says  Miss  Craig;  who 
from  a  child  had  known  and  loved  him,  "  how  unchanged  he 
was  in  mind,  though  so  sadly  stiictai  in  body!  How  in- 
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stanUy  he  made  you  fed  at  borne  in  Jus  eick-Toom — ^made  you 

join  iu  all  that  was  doing,  whether  in  mechanical  contrivances 
to  assist  him  in  his  helplessness,  or  in  writing  for  him  when 
he  waa  able  to  resume  his  work ;  and  how  completely  he  en- 
gVg^  you  in  what  he  was  doing  himself,  taking  it  quite  for 
gfanted  that  you  weie  to  be  so,  and  by  his  own  intense  interest 
creating  yom,  till  you  felt»  even  in  the  plenitude  of  yonr  ignor- 
ance, as  mueh  interest  as  be  did  in  the  subject  he  was  die* 
cussing,  whetlier  it  were  the  exegetical  works  of  Lnlher  or 
the  syllogisms  of  Ai-istotle  ! " 

Prom  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  as  we  have  seen 
from  Dr  MacLsgan's  account,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
its  qrmptoms  a  subject  of  carafiil  obsemtion.  He  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  fixst  awkwaid  attempts  he  made  at  using 
his  legs,  and  resolutely  set  about  practisti^  the  way  of  walk- 
ing straight  in  spite  of  missing  nerves.  He  also  at  once  b^an 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  with  his  left  hand.  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  confined  to  his  room  for  some  months,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1844-45  continued  to  be  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid.  The  winter,  too,  was  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  a  little  girl,  whose  beauty  and  sweetness  of  disposition  had 
greatly  endeared  her  to  her  parents. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  resumed  study,  de- 
voting himself  particularly  to  logic,  and  filling  with  his  re- 
searches a  Common-Place  Book,  which  remains  as  the  record 
of  this  winter^s  employment  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
winters  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  the '  Lectures  on  Logia' 

Sir  William  was  unable  to  undertake  the  work  of  his  class, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  his  spending  the  winter  at  JSt  An- 
drews— a  plan  which  was  not  carried  out  Mr  Ferri(ir  acted 
as  his  substitute  in  the  class-room — reading  Sir  William's  lec- 
tures and  conducting  the  business  of  the  class. 

From  the  time  of  his  illness,  Sir  William's  physical  vigour 
was^  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  impaired.  It  was  painful  to  see 
how  terribly  broken-down  was  the  powerful  man — the  com- 
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manding  form  and  greftt  athlete  of  former  years.  While 

still  below  sixty,  his  physical  vigour  had  given  way  under 
the  stmin  of  so  many  years  of  intellectual  labour;  and 
wheu  he  lesumed  liis  CrQllege  work,  he  ^  as  assisted  daily 
in  ascending  the  stain  which  led  to  the  daes-ioom,  where 
he  still  continued  to  pideet  to  a  daas  that  increased  in 
numhen  yearly  to  the  close  of  his  career.  Especiallj  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  it  was  erident  that  the  unfiuHng 
mind  and  resolution  alone  sustained  the  bodilv  effort.  Still 
the  business  of  the  class  was  to  the  end  efficiently  con- 
ducted. Had  the  circumstances  of  his  position  allowed  it^ 
there  can  he  no  douht  that  he  would  have  withdrawn  horn 
the  active  duties  of  the  Chair,  and  confined  himself  to  phi- 
losophical writing.  He  was  in  every  point  of  view  well 
entitled  to  retire  from  his  public  office,  especially  after  a 
professional  term  of  service  which  commenced  in  1820,  and 
the  latter  part  of  wliich  had  been  so  distinguished  and  labori- 
ous. But  his  personal  means  were  very  limited.  The  income 
from  the  Chair  did  not  average  £500  a-year,  and  out  of 
thisy  for  the  first  seven  yeais  of  his  profossorship,  he  had 
paid  to  his  predecessor,  Dr  Ritchie,  an  annuity  of  £100. 
Then  there  was  no  retiring  allowance — not  even  the  meagre 
proportion  of  income  which  has  been  recently  provided  in  the 
case  of  professorsliips  in  the  Scottish  universities,  and  arranged 
on  a  principle  so  evidently  unjust  and  inconsiderate  as  to 
defeat  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  felt  by  many  men  of  influence  in  Edin* 
burgh  that^  considering  Sir  William's  philosopliical  eminence 
and  learning,  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  higher 
education  of  the  country  by  his  writings  and  instruction,  and 
the  state  of  his  bodily  health,  his  was  a  case  in  which  it  would 
be  proper  and  becoming  in  the  Government  to  proffer  some 
pecuniary  recognition.  It  had  been  the  custom  lately  for 
the  Government  to  recognise  and  reward  eminence  in  phy- 
sical science,  in  literature,  and  in  other  departments  of  in- 
tellectual effort,  meiely  as  such  —  where  there  existed  no 
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bodily  affliction — and  even  where  the  person  thus  singled 
out  occupied  a  position  of  emolument,  or  still  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  university  chair.    Sir  William's 
was  thought  to  be  a  strong  case  compared  with  these,  even  on 
the  gnmnd  of  inteUectnai  emineDoe  and  services :  the  state  of 
his  health  added  to  this  seemed  to  render  it  irresistible.  What 
had  been  given  to  Mr  Dngald  Stewart,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser 
men,  could  not  surely  be  withheld  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
He  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  quest  of  pliilosophical  erudi- 
tion, and  in  the  exercise  of  abstract  thought,  impelled  by  as 
strong  an  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  spirit  as  little  worhily,  as  any 
man  who  ever  devoted  himself  to  inteUectnal  pursuits.  His 
learning  was  unparalleled  in  his  time.  He  had  grappled  with 
the  profoundest  philosophical  questions ;  he  had  set  them  in 
new  lights ;  he  had  originated  views  that  would  confessedly 
affect  the  course  of  abstract  thought  for  geneniticnis  to  come. 
His  writings  had  carried  the  name  of  the  university  with  which 
he  was  connected  and  of  his  country  over  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America.  He  had  discussed,  moreover,  with  a 
learning  which  only  he  could  display,  and  a  force  of  thought 
in  which  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  writer  of  his  time,  the 
questions  of  the  Higher  Education  and  University  Reform. 
Finally,  he  had  taught  with  singular  success  and  power  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  made  luminous  to  his  students 
the  abstrusest  philosophical  problems.    True,  he  had  not 
i^pealed  direcUy  to  the  popular  intelligence.   He  had  not 
been  a  scientifiiD  discoverer  or  a  popular  author.    He  bad 
woiiked  in  a  quarter  where  be  did  not  expect,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive, general  S3rmpathy.    His  philosophy,  though  profoundly 
religious,  was  the  natural  growth  of  a  free  and  simple  mind 
— not  squared  to  the  dimensions  of  any  prevailing  form  of 
unthinking  dogmatism,  and  therefore  commanding  no  wide 
interest   Still  his  work  was  a  good  in  the  commonwealth — 
a  rare  good,  even  a  blessing  which  men  worthy  of  occupying 
the  position  of  beads  of  the  state  might  have  been  expected 
to  appreciate.     Now  that  he  was  paralysed  in  limb  and 
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bioken  in  healthy  it  would  be  but  becoming  to  afford  him  at 
least  wbat  had  been  given  to  otheis  who  were  still  nnimpaixed 
in  powers,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  their  servioes  alona 

To  give  k»  them  and  refuse  to  him  were  an  act  simply  of  the 
grossest  injustice.  Means  were  accordingly  taken,  at  first 
entirely  unknown  to  Sir  William  himself,  by  his  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  who  were  of  all  political  parties,  to  bring  his  case 
before  the  Minisby  of  the  day»  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  Aa  the  Peel  Ministiy,  however,  was  evidently 
about  to  fkll,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  press  the  matter, 
and  it  was  not  brought  before  tlie  Government  until  Lord 
John  Kussell  succeeded  to  power.  How  tlie  application  was 
dealt  with  by  the  head  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  the  following 
brief  narrative  wiU  show. 

In  1846,  liord  Advocate  Bntherfuid  having  brought  Sir 
William's  servioes  and  daams  before  Lord  John  Bnssell,  his 
lordship's  reply,  as  communicated  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
was  as  follows: — "I  found  that  of  £1200  pension,  £900  had 
been  distributed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  have  advised  pensions 
of  £200 ;  there  remains  only  £100.  But  I  will  recommend 
£100  a-year  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
take  that  sum.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  all  that  is  left." 
The  Lord  Advocate,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  William  (22d  August 
1846),  adds : — **  I  trust  you  will  accept  it — though  I  wish  it 
had  been  more  adequate  to  your  merits  and  position.  His 
means  for  this  year  are  exhausted,  and  I  did  not  expect  him 
to  give  any  engagement  for  the  future.  But  I  shall  bring  the 
matter  again  before  him  in  due  time^  and  I  hope  the  same 
considerations  which  have  led  him  to  give  you  all  he  now  has 
to  bestow  will  enable  him  to  enlarge  the  grant  ftom  the  limd 
of  next  year."  Sir  William,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
declined  Lord  John  Russell's  offer,  on  the  ground  mainly 
of  its  obvious  inadequacy  as  a  recognition  of  his  clairaa 
Some  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Lord  Jefi&ey,  at  first 
thought  that  in  this  he  was  wrong,  as  the  Government  had 
offered  him  all  that  was  then  at  their  disposal — the  terms  of 
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the  offer  even  implying  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum. 
On  this  Sir  William  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  as  follows : — 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  the  Lord  Advooats. 

BwUBOBaB,  9d  Septmitr  18K. 

My  dear  Rutherfurd, — I  hare  for  the  last  three  days  been  snfTer- 
ing  from  a  smart  feverish  attack  j  and  as  Mr  Gibeon-Craig,  whom  1 
saw  on  Monday,  bid  me  write  you  at  my  leisure,  I  have  allowed  the 
irritation  to  subside  before  doing  so.  Since  Mr  [now  Sir  William] 
Gibson-Craig  spoke  to  me,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  second  note 
from  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  which  he  says  : — "  The  element  of  publicity, 
or  rather  defective  publicity,  had  not  occurretl  to  me,  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  a  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked."  I  am  thus  confirmeil 
in  my  conviction  that,  if  the  present  grant  is  to  be  published,  and 
that  without  explanation,  I  have  no  alternative  but  the  painful  one 
of  respectfully  declining  that  for  which  I  feel  most  grateful  to  all 
concerned  ;  for  it  would  appear  to  tiie  world  as  if  this  were  an 
estimate  of  my  claims,  and  that  by  a  Groyemiiient  of  my  own  party — 
an  estimate,  independently  of  the  consideration  of  my  illness,  I 
should  be  mortified  to  think  correct  But  if  Mr  Gibson-Craig  is 
right  in  his  belief  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  matter  to  be 
published  hoc  statu,  unless  a  return  be  called  for  in  Parliament,  1 
should  most  gladly  avaQ  myself  of  your  kindness,  and  beg  you  to 
hold  my  former  letter  pro  non  scripto.  For  I  have  full  reliance,  in- 
dependently of  the  terms  of  his  lordship's  letter  to  you,  that  neitlier 
Lord  Jolm  Bussell  nor  any  other  Minister  woidd  allow  mo  tt> 
remain  on  the  pension-list  in  an  inferiority  to  others  of  inferior 
claims,  so  soon  as  he  had  the  usual  means  at  his  disposal  ;  whilst  it 
would  greatly  pain  me  to  do  aught  that  might  possibly  be  con- 
strued into  any  want  of  gratitude  for  what  was  so  kindly  intended. 

I  hope  you  will  indulgently  excuse  the  writing  of  this  note, 
which  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  read.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
Eutherfurtl,  most  gratefully  yours, 

W.  Hamilioh. 

P.S. — I  see  tliat  I  have  not  begged  yon,  as  I  ought,  to  offer  on 
my  Ixjball  my  most  grateful  acknowkdgiuente  to  Lord  John  Kus- 
seU.    This  I  earnestly  request  that  you  would  do. 
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The  Lord  Advocate  appeiirs  to  have  thought  it  for  %r 

William's  interest  not  to  bring  before  Lord  Johu  liussell  this 
conditional  acceptance  of  the  pension ;  and  though  zealous 
in  Sir  William's  behalf,  he  omitted  to  send  a  reply  to  this 
letter.  In  the  end  of  September  it  turned  out  that  the  pen- 
sioQ-fimd  was  entixely  exhausted.  Sir  William's  fnends  still 
hoped  that^  in  the  following  year,  a  sum  not  nnhecoming  his 
servfoee  and  poeitton  might  he  offered.  Bat  on  July  2,  1847, 
the  Ix)rd  Advocate  wrote  : — "  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
announcing  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  found  it  impossible 
to  include  your  name  among  those  who  are  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  the  pension -list  of  this  year.  He  is 
veiy  sensible  of  your  great  merits,  and  of  the  high  positioii 
yon  hold  in  liteiatnie  and  learning,  and  deeply  laments  the 
eiienmstanoes  which  render  important  the  assistance  he  is 
unable  to  afford.  ]iut  tlie  funds  he  has  to  dispose  of  fall 
very  much  slioil  of  answering  what  lie  would  otherwise  con- 
sider just  objects  of  the  country's  grateful  acknowledgment, 
and  other  claims  have  been  pressed  npon  him  to  which  he 
feels  himself  compelled  to  postpone  yours,  more  especially  as 
he  could  not  have  proposed  now  a  laiger  simi  than  was  last 
year  rejected  as  inadequate  and  unbecoming  though  it  was  all 
he  then  had  to  bestow." 

This  conduct  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  caused  very 
great  dissatisfaction  in  Edinburgh,  among  both  his  political 
supporters  and  others.  Lord  Cuninghame  writes  to  Lady  Ham- 
ilton (July  H  1847)  I  letuxn  you  the  I/>rd  Advocate's 
letter,  which  Lord  JefiOc^  had  for  some  days,  and  tells  me  he 
perused  with  great  pain.  That  Lord  John  has  taken  some 
offence  at  the  refusal  last  year  is  plain ;  and  I  o\^*n  I  am 
shocked  at  the  unreasonableness  and  littleness  of  the  feeling. 
It  has  produced  the  deepest  condemnation  among  all  classes 
of  Liberals,  and  justice  must  and  will  be  done  to  Sir  William 
next  year,  without  any  effort  That  I  and  all  our  ftiends  are 
confident  oV 

In  the  following  year  Sir 'William  addresMd  a  letter  to  Lord 
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John  Russell,  of  part  of  which  a  copy  has  been  preserved.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 

Sib  W.  Hamiuioh  to  hum  J.  BmiijL. 

[  1848.  ] 

My  I^hd, — It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  venture  to  ob- 
truile  my  claims  upon  your  lordship's  consideration ;  and  nothing 
has  overcome  my  repugnance  to  the  step  but  a  conviction  that  this 
is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  public,  to  my  family,  and  to  myself — 
I  mean  my  own  usefulness  and  reputation — and  that  your  lord- 
ship's is  the  judgment  by  which  they  ought  to  be  considered. 

But,  first  of  all,  I  must  speak  on  what  is  to  me  a  very  painful 
matter.  I  am  informed  that  I  have  given  offence  by  declining  the 
peiiaion  wliich  your  lordship  two  years  ago  was  plea«ed  through 
the  Lord  Advocate  to  offer  me.  On  this  I  am  only  anxious  tliat 
your  lordship  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts,  for  I  have  no 
apology  to  allege,  but  am  humbly  confident  that  your  lortlsliip  in 
the  circumstiince«s  will  not  think  that  any  is  required.  On  partially 
recovering  from  a  severe  attack  —  an  attack  of  paralysis  —  some 
distinguished  memlx;rs  of  the  Conservative  party  did  me  the  honour 
of  thinking  that,  though  a  "Whig,  I  was,  independently  of  party 
considerations,  worthy  of  a  public  pension.  When  informed  of  the 
proposed  application,  I  exprt'.ssed,  as  I  felt,  and  feel,  my  grateful 
sense  of  the  sympathy,  compliment,  and  intended  benefit,  and  only 
required  that  no  secret  might  be  made  of  my  political  opinions.  Of 
this  precaution,  however,  there  was  no  need  ;  for  though  ignorant 
of  what  the  memorial  conUiined,  I  know  that  it  was  signed  as  in- 
tended by  a  few  higli  names  of  either  party,  and  that  it  vvius  oidy 
drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  [Hope]  on  Lord  Jeffrey  being, 
from  an  attack  of  illness,  obliged  to  delegate  the  task.  This  was 
soon  before  your  lordship's  administration  commenced.  The  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  deemed  it  proper  not  to  transmit  the  application  dur- 
ing the  final  stniggle  of  the  parties  ;  but  he  has  writt<*n  me  that  ho 
made  no  doubt  that  Sir  liobert  Peel,  had  he  remained  in  office, 
•would  at  once  have  granted  what  was  asked.  On  your  lord- 
ship's becoming  Prime  Minister,  my  case  was  brought  under  your 
coni^ide^ation  by  the  Lord  Advocate  [Rutherfurd],  and  when  your 
lordship  was  pleased  to  say  (I  quote  from  the  Advocate's  letter  to 
me)  that  "  I  will  recommend  £100  a-y^r  to  Sir  "William  Hamilton,  if 
he  thinkfl  proper  to  take  that  sum,"  I  received  tim  intimation  with 
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mrj  ftdiiig  Off  gntiliide  to  joor  lotdah^  lor  hATing  done  and  Mid 
all  that  in  the  eiicunutaiieai  was  poonUe  or  pioptt  <m  mj  bahaUl 
Still,  as  18  moie  fidly  stated  in  mj  lalteia  to  the  Adrooale  (a  oo^of 
the  aeoond  ia  solgQined),  I  faltthat^  if  thegiant  to  meof  a  penaionof 
that  amount  ireie  imhliahed  without  explanation,  I  ahoold  i^ipear 
to  the  wodd  on  a  lower  level  than  was  my  due.  And,  from  the 
teima  of  your  krdship'a  lettct^  I  even  ibtmf^  thai  it  waa  not  ex- 
peetedof  netoaeecpt  With  thaae  aentiment^  I  at  fiat  wrote  to 
the  Advoeaie,  hogsing  lumt  ^  ^  laaaona  ghvn,  to  ezpnai  to  your 
lordahip  ngr  rinoefe  gmtitnde,  and  the  rogiet  I  had  in  denlining  the 
c^Esred  penaion.  Bat  alter  a  owvenat&OQ  with  Mr  QUMOibCnig; 
and  two  notea  from  Lord  Jeffrey,  I  wiote  to  the  Lord  Advooato^ 
reqaesting  to  withdraw  my  provioua  letter;  and-^  Mr  Gibaon- 
Gmig  were  oonect  in  hia  aappoaition,  that  pnUieation  in  ordinaiy 
oireiunataneea  waa  nuneoenaiy — aeoepting  of  the  propoaed  ffuKk, 
and  hogging  through  him  to  express  my  most  gataftd  acknow- 
ledgmenta  to  your  lordahipi 

The  pexision-list  of  1848,  however,  appeared  without  Sir 
William's  name ;  on  which  Professor  Qsoige  Moir  writes  to 
himasfoUows:— 

Mt  dsab  HAinLioir,-^Yonr  note  of  to-day  grieves  and  annojs 
me  veiy  mnoh.  Not  that  I  waa  not  in  aome  degree  prepared  fbr  it» 
from  seeing  several  pennons  awarded — some  of  them  I  helieve 
woithlly-^hcugh  none,  as  &r  as  I  esn  aee^  on  gtoonda  of  Iitenuy 
or  seientiAo  eminenoe^  which  oonld  he  mentioned  hoside  yours  widi- 
ont  exfliting  ridicule;  and  the  last  which  I  have  aeen  mentioned, — to 
some  entomological  peiaonage,  a  diasector  of  ilesa  and  emhalmer  of 
heetles, — ^is  really  heyond  measiue  Indefensible.   .   .  . 

Yon  know  very  wdl,  my  dear  Sir  William,  that  though  a  strong 
Tory,  I  have  a  perfect  contempt  for  the  introduction  of  politicBl 
opinions  into  any  questions  connected  with  literatare  and  aoienos; 
and  though  I  regret,  mors  than  I  . can  express,  the  preaent  alale  cf 
things  (as  you  explain  it)  aa  to  the  reanlt  of  the  appUeatton,  whidi 
your  frtonda  ftlt  themselveB  honoured  in  making,  it  is  a  great  salii* 
frotion  to  me  to  think  that  the  first  move  in  .the  matter  waa  made 
by  thoae  who,  differing  from  you,  toto  eaio,  in  mere  political  optnioo, 
admired  and  respected  your  great  aUlities  at  least  aa  much  aa  those 
who  had  entertained  eongenial  political  opiniona.  Kor  can  I  really 
helieve  that  the  matter  is  to  rest  hera  .  .  . 
•  Ever  very  alBMtioiiatily  yours,  Gia  Mom. 
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In  1849,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  again  been  induced 
to  consider  Sir  William's  claims,  renewed  the  ofTer  of  £100. 
This  was  communicated  by  the  Lord  Advocate  Eutherfurd  to 
Mr  James  Gibson-Crftig  (July  28th,  1849)  in  the  foUowing 
terms:— 

My  dear  Craig, — I  have  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
Avhich  he  says,  "  The  Queen  has  sanctioned  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  This  is  all  tluit  can  be 
spared,  but  it  may  be  incieaBed  next  year,  if  theie  are  the  means  oi 
doing  it." 

Will  you  liave  tlie  goodness  to  ascertain  whether  Sir  William 
Hamilton  will  accept  tlie  pension  ?  I  wish  Lord  John  had  been 
enabled  to  ])ropose  a  larger  sum.  I  trust  he  may  be  able,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  inclined,  to  increase  it  next  year.  But  I  shall  bo 
very  sorry  if  anything  again  occurs  to  prevent  Sir  William  accepting 
it,  as  it  is  again  offered,  even  though  his  frienda  should  think  it 
inadequate  to  his  claims. 

Sir  William  still  declined  to  accept  the  sum  of  £100  as  for 
himself;  bat  he  concurred  in  an  anangement,  brought  abont 
throagh  tiie  ftiend  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  addressed,  in 

virtue  of  which,  with  Lord  John  Russell's  consent,  the  pension 
was  bestowed  on  Lady  Ilaniilton.  The  expectation  of  an  in- 
crease to  this  pension  during  Sir  William's  lifetime  proved  de- 
lusive; and  it  may  be  added  that  an  application  for  an  addition 
to  ik^  made  shortly  after  his  death,  to  Lofd  Falmeiston,  though 
largely  and  influentiaUy  snppoited,*  met  with  no  success, 
nuloiophical  genius  and  rare  learning,  such  as  appear  once 

•  The  names  attached  to  tho  rcpreaentation  to  I/onl  Palmcrston  were  ns  fol- 
low : — Principals  I.eo  and  Marfurkne,  tlie  Lord  Justice-General  (M'Neill), 
Lord  Dunfcnnlinc,  Sir  David  Hrewster,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Hope),  I^nls 
Murray,  Wood,  aud  Cowan,  Sir  \V.  Gibaon-Craig,  Bart,  the  Deau  of  Faculty 
(Inglis),  Bouamy  Price,  Esq.,  tlw  Dean  of  Csrlkle  (A.  C  Tiit),  tlw  Daa  of 
St  Ptoal*t  (H.  H.  Mflmaii),  Profewor  Jowitt  Ber.  Dr  ThonpMn,  Provott  of 
Queen's,  Oxford,  the  Dean  of  Wells  (G.  R  8.  Johnson,  M.  A.),  Rev.  Dr  Haw- 
kins, Provost  of  Oriol,  Kev.  H.  L.  Maiisel,  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macnulay,  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  lit  v.  Dr  Scott,  Master  of  Balliol,  Adam  Black,  Es<i.,  M.I\, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Lord  Advocate  (Moncreiff),  Sir  Charle*  Lycll,  Henry 
Hdlaro,  Esq.,  I4iid  Buimwe. 
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in  two  hundred  years,  were  apparently  viewed  in  high  placet 
as  but  of  second-rate  importance.  Abstract  thought  was  not  to 
be  weiglied  in  the  same  balance  with  physical  discoveries  or 
imaginative  talent.  These  latter  were  appreciable  by  the  men 
in  power ;  the  other  was  to  be  looked  on  merely  as  a  oniioiis 
eooentridtj;  for  in  this  nineteenth  oentmy  are  we  not  bent 
mainly  on  the  neefol,  the  pleasnraUe,  and  the  spasmodic  T 
So  long  as  the  profoundest  speculative  power  had  not  become 
palpable  to  that  enlightened,  deep-seeing,  and  infallible  judge 
of  all  true  good, — popular  opinion ;  so  long  as  there  were  none 
to  applaud  it  on  hustings  or  throw  up  their  hats  in  the  air 
for  it^  it  was  not  worth  the  recognition  of  the  great  political 
leaders.  So  John  Locke  worked  out  the  idea  of  toleration  not 
only  without  any  official  recognition,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
obloquy  and  persecution.  Adam  Smith,  too,  quietly  elaborated 
his  doctrine  of  free-trade;  and  though  it  was  a  gi-eat  deal  above 
the  popular  and  statesman  intelligence  of  the  time,  its  author 
did  not  £ue  so  badly  in  respect  of  social  recognition  and 
reward  as  might  have  been  expected.  Bat  probably  his  better 
fortune  was  due  more  to  the  accident  of  his  connection  with 
the  Buccleuch  family  than  to  any  appreciation  of  his  merits. 
Francis  Hutcheson  developed  his  elevating  theory  of  morals, 
and  Thomas  Beid  made  his  grand  protest  in  behalf  of  the 
noble  and  inspiring  in  human  hopes  and  destiny.  All  this 
work  was  done  apart  from  genml  i^ympathy  and  appro- 
ciation;  and  thus  it  is  that  wlule  scientific  discoverers — men 
who  can  make  their  work  palpable  to  eye,  ear,  and  touch — 
and  even  intriguing  local  politicians  who  can  manage  a 
borough  or  county,  are  rewarded,  we  do  not  find  even  the 
moat  ordinary  provision  made  for  men  of  abstract  thoi^t  or 
learning.  Theymay  live  for  ever, — where  to  the  popular  mind 
they  find  their  lifers  pleasure^— in  their  abstract  sphere^  the 
"domoe  Ditis  vacoas  et  inania  regna."  Yet  these  men  of 
abstract  studies,  while  working  far  away  in  their  time  from 
jiublic  sympathy  and  immediate  understanding,  and  therefore 
to  purblind  politicians  as  nothing,  have  proved  the  really 
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influential  forces  at  work  in  society, — in  that  very  sphere 
over  which  statesmen  are  called  upon  to  preside.  Their 
thoughts  fall  unheeded  at  the  time,  so  far  as  general  effect 
is  conoenied,  as  the  nine  on  the  high  mountain^,  which, 
howeyer,  quite  oeitainly  in  the  end  oome  -down  in  streams  to 
the  plains. 

A  distinguished  colleague  of  Hamilton's  in  the  University, 
John  Wilson,  became  ill,  and  was  undei-stood  to  be  desirous 
of  retiring  from  active  work.  The  same-  Minister  who  offered 
Hamilton  £100,  bestowed  on  Wilson  a  pension  of  £300 
a-year,  a  gift  in  itself  well  merited,  and  begrndged  by  no 
one.  This  act  of  Lord  Russell's  was  regaided  as  exceedingly 
magnanimous ;  and  probably  it  was,  for  politically  Wilson 
had  been  the  violent  foe  of  all  Whigs  and  all  Whig  Ministers 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  would,  if  he  could,  have  put 
them  in  a  position  in  which  they  should  have  had  no  State 
patronage  to  dispenseu  It  would,  however,  have  been  pleasing 
to  be  able  also  to  record  that  the  same  Ifinister  showed  not 
only  magnanimity  to  a  political  foe,  but  justice,  and  intelli- 
gence somewhat  proportioned  to  this  magnanimity,  in  regawl 
to  one  who  happened  to  be  a  political  adherent,  and  whose 
claims  to  advancement  had  been  sacrificed,  when  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  first,  by  his  declared  attachment  in  evil  times 
to  a  party  whose  leaders  never  showed  him  either  gratitude 
or  appreciation. 

Sir  William,  as  we  have  seen,  had  so  far  recovered  from  his 
illness  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
studies,  and  he  continued  the  work  of  reading  and  thinking 
with  but  slight  interruptions  till  a  few  days  before  his  death  in 
May  1850,  The  editing  of  Beid,  which  had  suffered  so  much 
from  interruptions,  was  resumed.  The  work  was  finally  pub- 
lished—  though  without  being  completed  —  in  November 
1846.  The  supplementar}^  dissertations  1)*  *  and  D***  had 
been  written  before  his  illness.  The  latter  was  given  in  an 
unfinished  state — ^breaking  off,  in  fact,  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  The  edition  of  Beid's  works  has  recently  been 
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oompletedl,  as  ftr  as  it  ivas  poasible  to  do  so^  from  Ihe  papeia 
and  firagmenta  of  diaaertaftioiis  which  were  left  by  Sir  ^nUiam 

at  the  time  of  his  death,  under  the  able  and  learned  snperm- 

teudeiice  of  the  Kov.  H.  L.  Mansel,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  i'rofessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Univenity  of  Oxford,  and  now  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

M.  Cousm  TO  Sib  W.  Haiolvoh. 

.  .  Vons  fidtes  nuemc  que  me  i^pondie ;  Tons  m'emroyes 
un  cadeau  inappi^iaUe  dana  yotra  ^tion  de  Beld.  Je  Tai  n^e 
k  joQi  mfime  od  je  GotiijpBau  mas  dmuiiw  ^pneayos*  CTcst  an 
giand  tEaraO,  et  fai  hien  ngrettd  de  ne  Vtm&t  paa  en  aooa  ks  yeox, 
en  oorrigeant  la  pranibe  et  dtfeetaeuae  ^lition  de  nes  latona  anr  la 
philoBophie  dcoaaaiaai  Lea  Toid  moina  Indignaa  de  vooa  Hn 
oflbrtea.  .  .  •  Polaae  Yotro  aaaU  tee  enfin  i^Uia  entiftiemeat 
et  Toes  pennettie  de  me  donner  de  yoa  ehkea  noayeUaa  1 

Sib  W.  Hamilton  to  M.  Codsin. 

■imuwaaH,  Dtcmltr  ms. 

MtdbabSib,  ....  •  I  have  fofgotten,  I  find,  to  apaak  off  the 
additiona  yon  wiahed  to  Jooffioy'a  list*  Ihia^  with  the  inqoiiua 
about  Stewart  and  Feigaaon,  waa  a  part  of  your  letter  idiidL  I 
eoold  not  read.  Aato  my  makmg  any  addiUona  to  that  liat,  fraB 
that  liat  I  learned  the  exiatenoe  of  many  profeaaora  of  philosophy 
of  whoae  heing  I,  and  the .  Seottiah  paUk  in  general,  were  not 
awaie^— namea  nnknown  to  &me,«~men  who  wrote  nothings  or 
aathon  unworthy  to  he  read.  By  the  by,  you  complain  of  hsrisg 
foond  me  baekwaid  in  aending  you  notieea  of  woska  on  phikaopky 
appearing  in  thia  oonntiy ;  hot  in  troth  thia  is  no  ikiilt  of  ndiM^ 
for  either  there  are  no  hooka  to  write  ahout^  or  they  aie  ao  poor 
that  I  ahonld  be  sorry  to  attract  your  attention  to  tiiem.  Aa  an 
exception,  being  a  wotk  of  merit,  I  may  mention  Burton's  '  Idlb  of 
Hume,'  lately  puUiahed.  If  yon  have  not  got  it,  I  ahall  have  much 
pleasure  in  aending  it  to  you. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  beat  thanks  for  the  Tolumea  of  the  new 

*  List  of  Scottish  philosophical  authors  ia  Jooftoy'a  '  Tnullicti(»a  dM 
CBoms  de  Thomaa  Bekl,'  tip  cxzt.  U  Mgr. 
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edition  of  your  works.  I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  admir- 
ation your  speecli  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  upon  the  new  law  in 
reganl  to  the  Council  of  Instruction.  I  have  as  yut  been  dis- 
appointed in  getting  the  numbei-s  of  tlie  'Journal  des  Savans'  con- 
taining your  articles  on  what  the  French  are  pleaseil  t<^  call  the 
Scottish  school  of  philc^sophy.  I  have,  however,  read  again  witli 
much  gratification  what  you  say  of  us  Scotch  in  the  sheets  you 
kindly  sent  fn>m  tlio  fourth  volume  of  your  works.  These  I  have 
sent  as  you  had  atldressed  them.  IIow  much  you  know  of  this 
obecure  corner  of  Eurojxj !  The  oidy  inaccuracy  I  noticed  was  in 
your  spelling  of  the  name  Shafte^hury^  whicli  you  write  as  a 
German  void  Scha/Usbury,  Such  ft  spelliiig  uccuis  in  ao  Fingliah 
word. 

It  woidd  affonl  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure  should  you  realise 
your  intention  of  visiting  Scotland  ;  though  I  am  now,  unfortun- 
ately, debarred  from  olTering  you  the  services  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  been  so  happy  in  performing  as  cicerone,  &c.,  by  my 
great  lameness*  No  public  man  in  France,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
mora  hailed  than  yourself  in  this  countxy,  for  then  ia  no  one  mon 
generally  and  more  highly  admired. 

As  I  haye  not  yet  had  the  gratihcation  of  seeing  you  personally, 
I  have  endenTonred  to  supply  that  want  by  a  portrait.  The  one 
I  hsve  IB  a  lithograj^  of  Delpechi  after  a  picture  of  MauraK  This 
ii  a  very  pleaaing  print ;  but  if  there  is  any  better  litenniw,  yoa 
would  oblige  me  greatly  by  telling  me  of  it  •  .  .  I  ieiiielii»  my 
deer  eh^  with  the  gveetest  f^gwd,  moat  truly  youis, 

W.  HAMiunur. 

...  I  ahonld  like  veij  mneh  to  know  what  yon  think  of  the 
emendetioDs  which  I  have  propoeed  on  Aristotle'e  text  of  the 
Memaria,      in  Dineitetion  D  *  *• 

M.  Cousui  TO  Sx&  W.  Hakilion. 

U/Virte-1847. 

.  •  .  De  mon  eftti  Jti  t&gi  votre  ezoellente  lettre  dn  16 
D^oemhie  1846  et  nn  pen  anpetwant  lea  ^proovee  de  votra  Edition 
de  Beid,  oh  il  ne  manqne  qii*aiie  pv^&oe  et  one  fin.  Je  me  eida 
plong^  dans  tob  notea  et  Toe  diiaerfcationa,  et  j'y  ai  ttfrnvi  mille 
ehoeea  doni  fannda  fidt  mon  profit^  ai  je  lee  enaie  eomnua  plus  t6t 
n  eat  impossiUe  d'aoeomnler  aur  nn  moindie  espace  plus  de  oomiaia- 
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mmm  ezaetaB  el  pioibndef .  Je  Tout  nlini  qiand  fanni  lega 
Totro  oitmge  <Ut  muDs  de  Moonenr  MitftlHill.  .  •  •  Sqjk 
pemuid6  que  je  dMie  que  Tout  teniei  de  mot  tone  mee  Mill, 
eomme  un  gige  de  ma  prafonde  eeiiine.  .  •  •  Adiea :  Bogom 
luen  Yotoe  eant^  iavntmoi  le  plus  soufenl  poeeibley  el  einHiHiini 
nn  pen  pour  toute  I'aibetion  que  je  yon  ai  too^ 

M.  Cousnr  to  Sib  W.  Hamiliom. 

.  •  •  Nods  sominee  id  dent  h  plus  Tive  Adminftiaii  de  Totm 
^tion  de  Beid.  Emeiitade,  sagacite,  prafondeor,  tout  jeit 
Auaei  Boua  aoapuraiiB  ainte  U  fin  de  ee  gnmd  twrmil  qui  mMlenil 
YOB  prdf&enoea.  Le  numiiineiit  que  tow  Aleves  k  Bdd  poitem  k 
jsmais  Totm  nom.  Je  oonnais  voire  prddileelioii  poor  la  logique. 
Mais  paasec'iiioi  la  rnienne  pour  la  psychologie. 

Mb  Napibb  to  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 

Gunu  SiuB,  llMMkr  Um 
My  dbab  Sib  Wiluaii* — was  .truly  happy  to  aee  the  gvMl  aad 
important  yoluine  of  Beid's  *  Wmka,*  with  yoor  additioiu^  eomplgihid, 
and  be£[»s  the  public.  The  appeaiance  of  looh  a  volume,  amidil  thai 
flood  of  flioiay' Htoralaxe  whidi  eeeutt  to  thxeaten  the  deetraet^ 
grave  and  manly  ezensiBeB  of  the  mind,  is,  indeed,  a  spectade  most 
worthy  to  behold ;  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  thai  I  eoxild  see  it 
hailed  as  such  in  the  countries  which  produced  Loekeand  Beid,  and 
some  deserved  reward  bestowed  upon  so  worthy  a  successor.  I  wish  I 
had  health  and  strength,  and  leisure  and  mind  enough,  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  these  idols  of  my  early  deyotion,  and  to  let  the 
world  know  how  precious  is  the  volume  which  you  have  laid  before 
it ;  but  these  are  vain  thoughts,  and  I  hope  that  some  one  may  be 
found  in  all  respects  qualified  for  the  task,  which  I  can  only  wish 
that  I  were  able  adequately  to  perform. — Most  sincerely  yours, 

Macvet  Napier. 

JSiR  W.  Hamilton  to  Mr  G.  L.  Craik.* 

My  dbab  Sib»— I  have  to  apoioglBe  for  my  prociaatiiialion  ia 
answering  your  letter,  fast  whidi  I  will  not  troaUe  you  with  atntiBg 

*  Aftcrwnrds  ProfMSOT  of  the  English  Lsqgiuge  sad  Litentars  ia  Qumd's 

College,  Belfast 
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any  of  the  ezeiuet  I  might  allege.  In.  leply  to  your  quMticn  about 
the  aaiie  dieium  of  Bii»ii,  "  AntiqtiitM  leeoli  juTonltifl  mtrndi^" 
I  banre  never  met  with  the  two  placed  in  contiwl  in  any  previoot 
anihor ;  and  of  this  I  am  sure,  for  my  attention  would  have  been 
arrested  by  it  in  relation  to  Bacon.  There  are  numerous  sayingB  in 
which  the  present  is  talked  of  as  the  only  age  of  the  woxld. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  about  a  work  on  Bacon «  saloG- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  whose  happiest  thoughts  I  have  long  con- 
sidered a  desideratum.  I  had  myself  got  a  couple  of  waste  copies 
of  Ilia  works  for  the  purpose  of  clipping  out  and  placing  under  com- 
mon heads  liia  sententim  iUustriore^^,  but  never  carried  this  purpose 
into  effect.  Most  of  the  tmnslations  I  have  seen  of  the  Latin 
wTitings  are  worthy  of  all  al>oniinaLion — none  worse  than  those  in 
Basil  ^^ontagu's  edition.  I  am  also  delighted  to  hear  what  you  tell 
me  of  Mr  Spedding's  labours. — Ever  most  truly  yours, 

W.  Hamilton. 

lu  1846,  appended  to  the  edition  of  Reid's  'Works,'  appeared 
the  prospectus  of  '  Essay  towards  a  new  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms.'*  This  Essay  ma  designed  to  contain  the  author's 
new  logical  doctnneSi— aspedally  the  theoiy  of  the  Quantifica- 
tion of  the  Ftedicatc^  with  its  developments  snd  lesnltSi  The 
prospectus  contains  the  imndpal  heads  of  the  essay.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Sir  William  did  not  carry  out  his  promise, 
and  give  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  his  proper  logi- 
cal theory.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  fragmentary  discussions  of 
certain  of  the  heads  indicated  in  the  piospectus,  and  these 
Bcatteied  through  his  wious  writingB^ — the  Appendices  to  tiie 
'  Lectuies  on  Logic,'  his  '  Letter'  to  Professor  Be  Moigan,  and 
the  Appendices  to  the  '  Discussions.' 

In  September  1846  commenced  the  correspondence  between 
Professor  De  Morgan  and  Sir  William  on  certain  points  in  the 
theory  of  the  Syllogism,  which  ultimately  led  to  a  serious  con- 
troveray.  The  oonespondenoe  was  inteimpted  by  a  tedious 
inllammatoiy  attack  under  which  Sir  William  sufifered  for 
fully  two  months  in  the  winter  of  1846-47.  As  soon  as  his 
health  permitted,  he  resumed  communication  with  Mr  Do 

•  See  Leetane  on  Ut^  veL  iL,  Appendix  T. ,  p.  949  0^  •dition). 
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Morgan,  and  the  result  was  that  he  published  *  A  Letter  to 

Augiistiis  De  Morgan,  Esq.,  on  liis  claim  to  an  independent 
Kedisctn  cry  of  a  new  Principle  in  the  Theory  of  SyUpgism/  in 
April  1847. 

The  same  proapectns  which  piomised  the  logical  essay  also 
contained  the  intimation  of  a  woik  on  lathei;  entitled 
'Contributions  towaids  a  troe  History  of  Lather  and  the 

Lutherans.  Part  First:  Containing  Notice  of  Arciideaeon 
Hare  and  liis  I'olemic/  In  the  ailicle  on  the  Right  of  Dis- 
senters to  admission  into  the  English  Universities  (*  Edinbui^ 
Beview/  October  1834),  Sir  William,  in  discussing  the  question, 
— ^Do  religions  tests  insnre  religions  teachers? — had  refened 
to  certain  opinions  of  Lather  on  points  in  SpecnlatiTe  and 
Practical  Theology  and  Biblical  Criticism.  The  reference  was 
relevant  enough.  Mr  Pearson,  whose  arguments  in  favour  of 
religious  tests  he  was  combating,  had  regarded  the  theological 
novelties  and  heresies  taught  in  the  German  UniversttieB  as  the 
resnlt  of  the  removal  of  academic  religions  testSL  Sir  William 
maintained  the  ''alleged  licentioas  speculation  to  be  the  natand 
result  of  a  vigorous  and  unimpeded  Protestantism ;  **  and  cited 
the  example  of  Luther  as,  "  though  personally  no  rationalist, 
yet  affording  a  warrant  to  the  most  audacious  of  ratiouah'stic 
assaults."  Sir  William's  reference  to  Luther  and  statement  of 
his  opinions  drew  forth  from  Archdeacon  Haie  a  verjetlaboralie 
criticism,  in  his  wmk  entitled '  The  Ifisnon  of  the  Comforter,' 
vol.  ii.,  note  iv.,  pnblished  in  1846.  The  note,  from  the  nature 
of  its  animadversion  and  its  tone,  was  not  likely  to  pass  with- 
out a  tolerably  sharp  retaliatory  notice  by  Sir  William.  And 
this  it  certainly  received.  At  first  Sir  William  appears  to 
have  designed,  as  is  manifest  from  the  pfospeetos  already 
noticed,  to  go  ftdlj  into  the  whole  subject  of  Lather  and  his 
opinions;  and  from  1847,  for  some  years,  he  resnmed  his 
Lutheran  studies,  which  had  long  had  an  interest  for  him,  and 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  subject.  As  usual, 
however,  with  him,  in  formally  attempting  a  systematic  work, 
the  subject  widened  out  before  him  so  greatly,  and  his  re- 
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search  became  so  extended,  that  it  was  not  brought  to  an  end. 
He  has  left  a  large  mass  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  Luther 
and  his  opinions,  carefully  arranged  under  dififerent  heads,— 
the  fruit  of  long  and  elaborate  reseaiclL  These  we  shall  notice 
in  the  sequel. 

.  His  reply  to  Aichdeaoon  Hare's  attack  was  given  in  notes 
to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  'Discussions '  (1852-53).* 

The  second  edition  of  the  'Discussions'  also  contains  a  notice  of 
an  article  in  the  *  British  and  f  oreign  Evangelical  Iteview,'  June 
1853,  with  the  ad  captandum  title  of  'Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Attack  on  the  Apocalypse;'  the  fact  being  that  the  question 
related  not  to  Sir  William's  opinion  of  the  book,  but  to  the 
oonectness  of  his  representation  of  the  opinions  regarding  it 
of  others,  such  as  Calvin. 

Now  and  then  a  letter  from  a  former  student  reached  Sir 
"William,  showing  an  affectionate  interest  in  him.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  his  pupil  and  friend,  Mr  (now  Dr)  Caims  of 
Berwick 

Berwick,  Xor.  IG,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir  William,  —  I  herewith  enclose  the  etat'einent  re- 
specting the  Caliibar  Mission  of  our  Cliurch,  wliich  I  ttiko  })lame  to 
myself  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  send.  My  avocations  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  hahit  of  jirocrastination,  where  anything  is  to  be 
written,  has  sadly  grown  on  mo  with  time. 

I  cannot  even  send  you  this  brief  note  witliout  testifying,  what  T 
could  not  so  well  utter  in  your  presence,  my  unabated  admiration  of 
your  philosophical  genius  and  learning,  and  my  profoundly  grateful 
sense  of  the  important  benefits  received  l)y  me  })oth  from  your  in- 
structions and  private  friendship.  I  am  more  indelited  to  you  for 
the  foundation  of  my  intellectual  habits  and  tastes  than  to  any  other 
person,  and  sliall  bear,  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  the  impress  of 
your  hand  through  any  future  stage  of  existence.  It  is  a  rehcf  to 
my  owii  feelings  to  speak  in  this  manner,  and  you  will  forgive  one 
of  the  most  favoured  of  your  pupils  if  he  seeks  another  kind  t)f  relief 
—a  relief  which  he  has  long  sought  an  opportunity  to  obtain — the 
expression  of  a  wish  that  his  honoured  master  were  one  with  him- 
lelf  in  the  ezerciae  of  the  oonvictioiifl,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 

*  P.m. 
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comforts,  of  living  Chmtia]iity»  or  as  beibce  himaelf  as  he  is  k 
•U  other  particulars.  This  is  a  wiih,  a  prayer,  a  fervent  desire  ofieB 
ttq>re88ed  to  the  Almighty  Former  and  Guide  of  the  spirits  of  men, 
minglgfl  urith  the  hope  that,  if  not  already,  at  least  some  time,  this 
accordance  of  faith  will  be  atlained,  this  living  onion  fealiaed  with 
the  gieat  Teacher,  Sacrifice,  and  Restorer  of  our  fallen  race.  Yoa 
will  pardon  this  manifestation  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  your 
pupil  and  friend,  who,  if  he  knew  a  higher,  would  gladly  give  it  as 
the  payment  of  a  debt  too  great  to  be  expressed.  I  have  loqg  ago 
been  tao^^t  to  feel  the  vanity  of  the  world  in  all  its  fnrms  to  ie> 
sonnce  the  hope  of  intellectual  distinction,  and  to  exalt  love  above 
knowledge.  Philoaophy  has  been  to  me  much ;  but  it  can  never  be 
all,  never  the  most ;  and  I  have  found,  and  know  that  I  have  found, 
the  true  good  in  another  quarter.  This  is  mysticism — ^the  mysticism 
of  the  Bible — the  mysticism  of  couRcious  reconciliation  and  intimacj 
with  the  living  persons  of  the  Godhead — a  mysticiBm  which  is  not 
like  that  of  philosophy,  an  irregular  and  incommunicable  intuition, 
hut  open  to  all,  wise  and  unwise,  who  take  the  highway  a£  hnmihty 
and  prayer.  If  I  were  not  truly  and  profoundly  happy  in  my  £uth 
— the  fiiith  of  the  universal  Church — I  would  not  speak  of  it  The 
greatest  increase  which  it  admits  of  is  its  sympathetie  kindling  in 
the  Ineasts  of  othen,  not  least  of  those  who  know  hj  eipsnenoe  the 
pain  of  apeeulatioD,  the  truth  that  he  who  inomaseth  knowledge  in^ 
ereaseth  sonow.  I  know  yon  will  indulge  tllese  espvesriona  to  cms 
more  in  earnest  than  in  former  years,  more  philanthropic^  mote  con- 
fident that  he  knows  In  whom  he  baa  beUered,  men  impnsnd 
with  the  duty  of  hearing  eveiywhete  a  testimony  to  the  convle- 
tions  vdilch  have  given  him  a  positive  held  ait  once  of  tzath  and 
hi^iness. 

But  I  cheek  myself  In  this  unwonted  stnln,  whloh  only  your 
long-oontinued  and  singular  kindness  could  have  emboldened  me  to 
attempt:  and  with  the  nttennce  of  the  most  fervent  wishee  &r  your 
health,  academical  success,  and  inward  U^jtst  and  peace,  I  lemaiB 
your  obliged  friend  and  giatefrd  pupil, 

JoHv  CAmira. 

SiB  W.  Eamuoos  to  Mb  Caibn& 

My  dear  Sir, — I  reproach  myself  for  not  having  sooner  thanked 
you  for  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  mission  in  Calabar,  and 
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for  your  accompanying  loiter.  Mr  Waddell's  statement  was  read 
here  by  old  and  young,  and  by  all  with,  almost  equal  interest.  It 
seems  to  me  a  good  model  for  such  accounts,  and  Mr  Waddell  him- 
self to  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  great  service  to  which  he  has  so 
zealously  devoted  himself.  Africa  is  surely  the  field  in  which  mis- 
sionary enterprise  has  Ijecn  as  yet  most  successful ;  and  no  people 
stand  more  in  need  of  the  change  which  Christianity  and  gospel 
truth  so  blessedly  determine. 

I  feel  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  the  kindness  of  your  letter,  and 
toast  tliat  I  shall  not  prove  wholly  unworthy  of  the  interest  you 
take  in  me.  There  is  indeed  no  one  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
whoso  sentiments  on  such  matters  I  esteem  more  highly,  for  there 
is  no  one  wlio  I  am  sure  is  more  earnest  for  the  truth,  and  no  one 
who  pursues  it  with  more  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
greater  confidence  in  the  promised  aid  of  God.  May  this  promised 
aid  be  vouchsafed  to  me  ! 

Your  brother  stooil  up  on  last  examination-day  for  the  first  time. 
If  I  had  looked  a  moment,  far  less  heard  him  speak,  I  would  at  once 
have  recognised  him.  There  is  a  strong  family  likeness ;  and  I 
could  not  wish  him  better  than  to  resemble  you  in  the  zeal  and  abil- 
ity with  which  he  pursues  his  studies.  I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  him.  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  in 
town,  and  remember  that  you  promised  to  take  a  quiet  dinner  with 
us  when  you  came  in. — iklieve  me,  my  dear  air,  ever  truly  yours, 

W.  Hajiilton. 

The  following  aie  letten  to  Mr  Cairns  of  a  somewhat  later 
date^  which  ezplaan  themselves. 

Sm  W.  Haiouiov  to  Mr  CAmm. 

Mt  mtAB  Sib, — I  ntom  you  my  best  thanks  for  jonr  article  on 
JnUiiB  MiilWs  phUosophioal  theology^  who  is  Ibr  me  qiilte  a  new 
hero^  fiv  I  have  read  little  or  nothing  in  Gennan  divinity  Hor  some 
yean.  Tour  eaaay,  which  I  perused  with  great  interest,  both  on 
your  pemonal  account  and  for  the  importance  of  the  snlgeet,  strock 
me  not  only  for  the  ability  and  leaaiing  which  it  exhibita,  but  foa 
the  wisdom  and  diarity  and  nnseotarian  spirit  which  perrade  it 
I  tnisi  that  this  is  only  the  oommencement  of  your  contribnitions  on 
meh  saljeets,  for  I  am  sony  that  in  the  criticisms  on  Gennan  the- 
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okJgy  that  hftfB  fidlen  in  my  wmj  in  the  jonnalt  of  thia  eonnliy  the 
writen  hsvB  woallj  dioifn  ntfaer  their  own  ignnwinfle  and  bigotry 
than  the  ooMdad  Tiawa  of  tboae  iHioin  they  set  thamaelTea  to  coat- 
hat  Made  ammL  BelkYe  me  that  aa  much  ia  expected  from 
yon  hj  an  yonr  ftienda^  no  one  will  he  mora  ngoieed  aa  you  gxada- 
ally  liolfll  theae  expectationa  than  niyselC — nnain,  my  dear  or, 
•rar  truly  yours, 

W.  HAMiuoir. 
Sib  W.  Hamiuiov  to  Mb  CAnun. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  must  needs  l>eg  for  your  kind  indulgence  in 
having  lx»en  so  long  in  returning  you  my  tlianks  for  the  Mt-niuir  of 
^Ir  Clark.  I  rea<l  it,  you  niay  be  sure,  with  tlio  greatest  interest, 
and  T  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  equally  honoura1)h'  to  your  heart 
and  head.  I  was  certainly  not  prepare<l  for  the  opposition  he  en- 
countered from  a  part  of  his  congregation ;  for  then^  are  few  of  whom 
1  would  so  confidently  have  anticipatetl  more  tlmii  luiniiony  Ktween 
flock  and  pastor.  Indeed,  I  would  have  exiwcted  that  ^fr  Clark, 
from  his  tnlents,  liis  zeal,  and  his  aniial)le  dispositions,  would  have 
been  an  especial  favourite  with  all  his  congregation  ;  and  his  example 
is  indeed  to  mo  a  coufirmatiun  of  Seneca's  doctrine — argumentum 
pessimi  turha. 

I  have  read  likewise  your  very  able  article  in  the  *  North  British 
Review '  on  Ethics  and  Christianity.  I  feel  nuich  gratified  by  your 
expressions  in  regard  to  myself  both  in  that  article  and  in  the  Memoir, 
and  not  the  less  that  I  must  attribute  them  far  more  to  the  jiersonal  par- 
tiality of  an  old  pujul  and  friend  than  to  any  desert  of  my  own.  Your 
review  of  ethical  systems  interested  me  very  much,  more  especially  the 
accounts  you  give  of  the  more  recent  theories,  of  which  I  was  wholly 
ignorant  The  foundation  of  ethics,  connected  as  it  is  with  moral 
freedom,  has  always  appcaretl  to  me  the  most  difficult,  as  the  njost 
important,  problem  in  jdiilosophy  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  see  not  how 
the  discre}>ancies  of  opinion  on  this  point  coidd  Ite  avoided  }»y  merg- 
ing philosophical  ethics  in  Christian  theology.  Tlie  pnddems,  I  still 
conceive,  ought  to  l)e  treated  separately  ;  the  first  asking,  ^^^lat  do  we 
know  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  apart  from  all  positive  iwelation  ^ 
the  second  asking,  ^V^lat  do  we  learn  of  the  moral  nature  of  man 
iiom  the  Chiistiaa  diapenaation  t   But  waiviiig  this,  would  there  net 
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lie  as  much  controversy  in  regard  to  morality  and  accountability  if 
etluc8  were  taught  only  iis  a  Christian  doctrine,  as  there  is  when  they 
are  taught  apart  from  revelation  1  !For  some  theologians  would  hold 
that  man  can  do  something  for  himself,  whilst  others  would  main- 
tain that  he  can  do  nothing, — in  the  wonls  of  Dr  Chalmei-s,  that  God 
worketh  all  in  all  (the  wonls  of  St  Paul  touching  mipematural  gifts), 
and  that  man  has  no  more  freedom  of  operation  than  the  particle  of 
flying  dust  or  the  drop  of  numiug  water. — Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
ever  truly  yours, 

W.  Hamiltoit. 

Sir  William's  cuiious  out-of-the-way  reading  comes  out  in 
the  foUowiiig:^ 

Sib  W.  HAMnaoN  to  Pboibbob  Cbaik. 

Bdtkbubob,  Die.  SS^  1861. 
Mt  bbab  Sir, — I  hare  been  lime  out  of  mind  reproaching  myself 
for  not  hsTing  thanked  you  in  my  own  and  Lady  Hamilton's  nsme 
toBt  all  the  volames  of  your  '  Romance  of  the  Peerage,'  which  were 
read  as  they  arrived  with  the  greatest  interest.  And  now  I  have 
also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yomr  admirable  little  book  on  the 
English  language.  By  the  by,  if  you  avs  at  all  curious  about  the 
natter,  there  is  a  yen,'  cliaracteristic  account  of  the  duel  between 
Stuart  and  WTiarton  by  a  foreign  contemporary,  the  famous  Jesuit 
Latin  poet  BaldL  It  is  principally  in  the  fonn  of  an  inscription, 
and  is  of  ooane  full  of  points  and  antitheses.  One  of  these  I  ncol- 
Isefc  is  Tory  good,  it  being  ssid  that^  in  this  csss^ 

'"TlM  point  of  honowr  drew  tbe  line  of  dMth." 

•   .  . — Ever  truly  youis, 

W.  Hamilton. 

Hie  patience  and  cbeeifiilnesB  whidi  £fir  William  exhibited 
during  theee  last  twelve  yean  of  his  life  atrnck  every  one 
who  came  into  contact  with  him.  "Latterly,"  says  his 
daughter,  "he  was  much  more  subject  to  depression  of  spirit; 
he  dreaded  the  failure  of  his  mental  powers,  and  this  thought 
of  course  was  inconceivably  bitter  to  him.  The  realify,  thank 
Qo4  was  spared  him.  With  all  the  infirmity  of  hn  body 
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new  was  tbm  any  doad  ow  his  gieat  mind.  It  aeemed 
Indeed  to  be  in  its  very  height  of  yigoiir  and  aontenen  during 
the  nine  years  that  followed  his  paralytic  seisnre.   .   .  . 

Perhaps  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  liis  life  there 
was  less  power  of  working  his  brain,  mental  exertion  was 
more  of  a  toil,  but  that^  with  sometimes  a  suspicion  of  a  little 
failure  of  memoiy,  was  all ;  and  I  sappose  it  was  inevitable 
along  with  the  dedine  of  physical  tone  which  we  obeemd 
in  him  firom  the  end  of  1853.  During  the  years  that  he  suf- 
fered ftom  the  effects  of  paralysis,  the  excellence  of  his  general 
health  was  rcniarkaMe,  and  testified  to  the  original  strength 
and  soundness  of  his  constitution.  Ue  hardly  ever  had  a 
headache  or  a  trifling  ailment" 

His  comparative  helplessness  was  to  draw  forth  and  be 
allevuted  by  the  most  devoted  love  and  care  which  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  woman  and  wife  to  bestow.  Lady  Hamilton 
had  all  along  been  peculiarly  helpful  to  her  husband  in  his 
work  and  life.  Of  this  we  have  had  glimpses  in  the  course 
of  the  Memoir.  She  had  been  much  to  him  before;  now 
that  he  was  so  struck  down  by  illness,  she  became  well- 
nigh  all  to  him.  "She  made  it  the  business  of  her  lift 
to  wait  upon  and  tend  him,  and  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  promote  his  comfort  and  ease.  He  now  more  than 
ever  required  the  assistance  of  her  pen,  and  for  some  years 
she  almost  alone  wrote  to  his  dictation.  Except  to  consult 
and  acquaint  him  with  everything  that  went  on,  she  never 
let  him  be  troubled  with  matters  that  her  sound  sense  and 
genend  &eul^  for  business  enabled  her  to  manage  instead 
of  him.  In  all  things  he  had  in  her  a  wise  and  reliable 
counsellor,  and  he  knew  it.  Nor  was  it  only  what  slie  did 
for  him.  She  was  so  cheerful  and  buoyant  of  spirit  that 
her  presence  was  a  brightening,  quickening  influenca  When 
he  was  depressed  or  put  out  and  annoyed,  she  often  did 
him  good  with  a  litUe  playfulness.  She  understood  his 
nervous  irritability,  and  never  minded  it  More  and  more  as 
years  went  on,  and  his  strength  declined,  and  illness  again 
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attacked  him,  did  he  lean  upon  her  and  seek  to  have  her  con- 
stantly beside  him,  and  with  ever- increasing  care  and  assi- 
duity did  she  to  the  last  moment  fulfil  her  life's  labour  of 
love, — to  smooth  and  cheer  and  remove  all  outward  hin- 
drances firom  the  path  of  her  husband ;  fueling,  when  she  conhl 
no  longer  do  this,  that  her  occupation  was  gone.  She  had  the 
only  rewaul  for  which  she  cared,  in  tlie  one  life  whicli  she 
and  her  husband  in  their  several  spheres  lived,  in  the  perfect 
contidenoe  which  he  reposed  in  her,  in  the  depth  of  his  afiec- 
•  tion  and  appreciation.  Those  who  knew  them  both  will  not 
be  alow  to  b^eve  that  without  her  he  would  never  have  done 
what  he  did." 

From  the  date  of  his  illness  Sir  William's  life  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  retirement,  spent  entirely  at  home.  There  is  thus 
in  this  latter  period  nothing  beyond  two  or  three  simple  facts 
that  are  patent  to  an  outside  observer.  Yet  these  were  among 
the  most  froitM  and  laborious  years  of  his  life,  and  witnessed 
the  publication  of  all  the  independent  works  which  bear  his 
name.  The  materials,  accordingly,  of  most  use  for  their 
history,  are  those  which  can  lift  the  curtain  from  his  home- 
lifCj  and  show  how  under  bodily  infirmity  he  still  carried 
on  unceasingly  the  pursuits  to  which  his  life  was  devoted, 
and  what  he  was  when  withdrawn  ficom  personal  interoonne 
with  the  woild.  For  the  following  interesting  picture  of  Sir 
William's  ordinary  life  at  this  period,  and  notice  of  his  read- 
ing for  relaxation,  and  his  relation  to  his  children,  we  are 
indebted  to  his  daughter.  The  description  of  the  day's 
routine  here  given  may  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the 
entire  period  after  his  illness.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  college  sesdon  extended  over  the  winter  half-year, 
and  that  he  was  free  from  college  duties  dwDg  the  six 
months  of  summer. 

**  When  my  father  went  to  the  college,  he  came  down  just 
in  time  to  let  him  be  up  there  by  one  o'clock,  latterly  a  little 
beibre  it,  so  as  to  be  in  the  retiring-room  before  the  students 
assembled.  In  vacation-time  he  was  often  later  of  rising. 
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He  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  rising  late,  as  mi^t  bave 
been  expected  from  his  honr  of  going  to  bed. 
"  In  summer,  from  the  time  when  he  came  down-stairs  till 

near  dinner-time,  tlie  day  was  in  general  devoted  to  study  and 
writing,  subject  to  tlie  interruption  of  a  ahort  walk,  or  a  drive, 
or  of  visitors.    He  sat  in  a  parlour  on  the  ground-tioor,  in 
which,  though  it  did  not  contain  the  bulk  of  his  libnuy,  he  had 
about  him  the  books  which  he  habitoally  used.  A  number  of 
these  he  kept  quite  at  hand  in  a  large  desk  of  his  own  oontriT- 
ance  which  stood  by  his  sofa.    Although  iu  this  apartment  all 
his  study  was  carried  on,  it  was  also  the  one  most'  used  by  the 
family — his  power  of  concentration  on  his  work  being  so  great, 
that  he  ordinarily  felt  no  distnction  from  what  went  on  around 
him.  Here  also  he  reoeiYed  such  visitors  as  came  specially  to 
see  him.   Having  established  himsdf  on  the  sofii,  a  desk  was 
placed  before  him,  and  with  pencil  and  paper,  and  books  laid 
all  firound  within  easy  distance  on  desk  and  chairs  and  thK)r, 
he  began  hia  work.   Of  course  he  had  constant  need  of  assist- 
ancei  and  eveiy  now  and  then  some  one  would  be  summoned 
to  hand  him  something,  or  to  go  fbr  a  book,  or  to  write  to  his 
dictation.  He  pretty  often  had  letters  to  write.  He  dictated 
rather  slowly,  often  repeating  the  clause,  but  fluently — some- 
times, however,  altering  expressions  on  the  way,  and  having 
read  over  to  him  what  he  had  written.    He  had  a  way  which 
amused  us  of  very  often  spelling  words,  without  trusting  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  amanuensia    My  £sther^s  manner  of 
composition  was,  I  think,  to  make  with  his  own  hand  a  rou^ 
pencil  jotting  of  his  Ideas,  and  then  to  dictate  an  amplified 
and  accurate  expression  of  them,  in  which  again  he  would 
frequently  make  alterations.    His  power  of  abstraction  was 
very  great ;  sometimes  he  would  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
subject  he  was  thinkii]^  of  that  we  had  to  speak  to  him  over 
and  over  again  before  we  could  make  him  hear. 

Often,  on  his  way  down-stairs  for  the  day,  he  would  go 
into  one  of  the  upper  rooms  and  see  some  books  taken  out 
which  he  wished  to  use  that  day,  a  glauce  at  the  book- 
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slii'lvTS  peiliaps  suggesting  others  wliicli  he  had  not  previ- 
ously thought  of.  Sometimes  also,  in  the  course  of  the  after* 
noQD,  he  would  make  a  joiim^apHBtaixB  for  a  similar  puipoBe. 
Bat  most  firequently  when  a  hook  was  wanted  he  wonld  call 
one  of  us  into  the  parlour,  and  there  give  us  directions  where 
fo  find  it.  He  never  had  a  catalogue ;  yet  from  his  excel- 
lent memory,  and  the  order  in  wliich  his  library  was  kept, 
there  was  haixlly  a  volume  about  which  he  could  not  tell 
the  shelf  where  it  lay,  and  the  other  books  near  it,  or  give 
snch  directions  that^  unless  £rom  stupidity,  we  could  soon 
find  it 

"After  dinner  he  returned  to  his  sofa  Sometimes  he 
did  a  little  work  then,  at  other  times  he  at  once  composed 
himself  to  sleep,  with  some  one  reading  aloud  to  him.  I 
don't  think  he  almost  ever  passed  an  evening  without  a 
nap,  though  it  varied  in  length;  indeed,  his  late  hour  of 
going  to  hed  made  this  lefireshment  necessary.  After  tea 
he  was  quite  brisk,  and  when  we  were  alone  resumed 
serious  occupations,  with  which  he  generally  went  on  till 
far  on  in  the  morning.  Even  in  bed  I  fancy  he  sometimes 
read. 

"  My  father  had  others  to  read  to  him  solely  £or  relaxation ; 
he  always  read  himself  books  which  he  used  in  the  way  of 
study  or  reference.  This  was  indeed  almost  a  necessity,  as 

the  latter  were  mostly  in  dead  or  foreign  languages.  latterly 
when  newspapers  came  to  be  daily,  and  when,  during  the 
Crimean  campaign,  they  were  of  au  absorbing  interest,  they 
supplied  the  staple  of  his  reading  for  relaxation;  and 
he  wonld  generally  have  them  read  pretty  much  straight 
through.  I  don't  think  he  was  much  in  the  way  of  speak- 
ing on  political  questions,  at  least  in  the  family.  He 
was  always  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  light 
literature  as  a  recreation,  and  many  is  the  novel,  story,  and 
book  of  travel  which  we  have  read  to  him.  The  Waverley 
Novels^  Dickens's  and  Thackeijay's  serials  in  their  monthly 
parts,  Charlotte  Bronte's '  Jane  Eyre '  and '  Shirley/ '  Sintram,' 
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*  Caleb  Williams  *  (which  I  think  was  a  favourite  with 
him),  'Mary  Barton,'  '  Cranford,' *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,*  'The 
House  of  the  Seven  Grables,'  'Hypatia/  Curzou's  'Monas- 
teries of  the  Levant^'  Laing^s  'Norway/  and  resty  many 
other  books  of  fiction  and  description,  are  recalled  to  my 
mind  in  thinking  of  those  days.  Beview  artides,  too^  wm 
frequently  read.  The  kind  of  books  which  my  father  en- 
joyed for  relaxation  brings  out  a  feature  of  his  mind  in  which 
his  simplicity  and  freshness  of  nature  strikingly  showed  it- 
self. This  mm  his  love  for  works  of  the  imaginative  type 
in  fiction  —  the  more  stion^y  tinged  with  the  fimtastic,  or 
weird,  or  horrible,  the  better  he  liked  them.  Mm  Baddifle's 
stories,  for  instance,  he  used  laughingly  to  confess,  he  had 
enjoyed.  'Frankenstein' he  had  liked.  *  The  Ancient  Mariner' 
was  a  favourite  with  him.  On  the  other  baud,  he  had  not 
patience  for  the  ordinary  society  or  domestic  novel,  unless 
there  was  in  it  much  of  intellect,  or  pafthoi^  or  wit  'CSanses 
C&hhtes,'  I  believe,  were  favoorite  reading  with  him.  Kone  of 
ns  children  were  fonder  of  hsry  tales  than  he  was.  He  would 
now  and  then  order  them  for  us,  and  then  he  took  a  reading 
of  them  himself.  I  remember  a  parcel  arriving,  among  which 
was  a  translation  of  Tieck's  '  Phantasus  *  (w^hich  was  read  to 
him),  and  also  of  the  'Shadowless  Man,'  of  which  he  had 
a  lively  reoolleetion,  and  which  he  now  listened  to  sgsln 
with  pleasure.  Then  I  remember  a  volume  of  German 
legends  and  fair}'  tales  which  wo  had  in  the  countiy  tlie 
last  summer  of  liis  life.  "We  thought  it  a  very  indifferent 
collection,  yet  my  father  had  a  number  of  the  stories  read 
aloud— chiefly  I  think  because,  not  being  well  then,  he  was 
glad  to  be  soothed  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  something  which 
made  no  demand  on  his  attention ;  still  the  choice  was  charso- 
teristic.  He  was  easily  moved  by  anything  pathetic,  and 
latterly  could  not  help  showing  it  outwardly.  And  how  he 
did  enjoy  humour!  He  would  be  quite  overcome  with 
laughter ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  make  him  laugh.  He  readily 
saw  the  comic  side  of  things,  while  not  himself  possessing 
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nmch  power  of  makiiig  bmnoiir,  though  here  and  there  in  his 
writings  I  think  there  are  real  gleams  of  it  brightening  the 
general  gravity  of  the  style. 

"  Whea  any  one  was  leading  to  him,  he  would,  in  general, 
ereiy  now  and  then,  make  aome  lemark  to  give  a  piece  of 
infoxmation  which  the  book  anggeated,  or  to  explain  a  word 
or  paasaga  Often,  too,  he  would  make  oorrecUons  in  pro* 
nunciation,  which,  as  some  of  his  readers  were  juvenile, 
was  very  often  necessary.  It  was  marvellous  how  he  had 
something  to  tell  about  every  sort  of  subject — ^his  stores  of 
knowledge  being  not  only  vast,  but  ao  well  ordered  aa  to 
be  alwaya  available.  And  he  gave  forth  from  them  ao  kindly, 
80  ungrudgingly,  perhaps  with  even  more  liberality  when  it 
was  spontaneous,  though  he  was  always  ready  to  answer 
kindly  his  children's  questions.  And  I  am  sure  no  one  ever 
made  his  children  feel  more  that  they  could  go  to  hini  freely, 
or  let  them  be  on  a  simpler,  more  fiuniliar  footing  with  bim. 
He  might  be  to  otheia  a  great  and  learned  man — ^to  ns  he 
waa  but  onr  dear  affectionate  father,  whose  position  and  fiune 
in  the  world  we  only  understood  so  far  as  to  make  ns  proud 
of  him,  and  value  the  more  his  kindness  to  us.  There  was 
in  him  a  tenderness  which  enhanced  his  even  slight  words 
and  acts  of  afifection ;  th^  went  from  the  heart  to  the  heart, 
and  drew  thoae  around  wonderfully  to  him.  People  who 
stayed  in  the  house  were  always  fond  of  my  fother,  and  felt 
him  to  be  very  kind.  Even  those  who  had  begun  by  being 
shy  and  afraid  of  him  soon  became  quite  at  their  ease.  For 
almost  all  young  people  he  had  an  attraction — he  himself 
waa  fond  of  children.  His  consideration  for  animals  was 
remarkable;  and  nothing  made  him  more  angiy  than  ill- 
treatment  of  them :  in  drivings  for  instanoe^  he  was  always 
very  eanM  of  horsea   He  had  always  been  fond  of  dogs." 

His  sense  of  humour  and  perception  of  the  grotesque — ap- 
propriately referred  to  in  a  notice  of  his  domestic  life — was  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  feature  in  his  cliaracter.  The  con- 
trast which  this  trait  offered  to  the  general  solidity,  almost  sol- 
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emnity  of  his  character,  probably  heightened  the  effect  Bat 

there  it  was,  strongly  marked  and  continually  cropping  out. 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  manuscripts  of  some  of  his  uiosL  abstract 
writings,  such  as  the  articles  on  Cousin,  Brown,  aud  Whately, 
we  find  that  eveiy  now  and  then  the  writer  had  appaienUy 
xelieved  the  presBOie  of  hia  thooghta,  and  indn]ged  aa  unana- 
pected'side  of  his  natnre,  by  rapidly  dashing  off  on  the  mani- 
fold corrected  page  a  grotesque  face,  which  had  suddenly  risen 
on  lii.s  fancy, — much  as  the  architects  of  our  great  cathedrals 
liave  tiaiiked  the  grand  creation  by  the  grinning  ape  and  the 
distorted  countenances  of  the  animal  and  hunaa  gvotosqne. 
His  reading;  too,  had  supplied  him  with  some  rich  hits  of 
bathos,  which  he  was  fond  of  repeatii^  with  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  their  absurdity. 

"  In  the  class-room  liis  sense  of  the  ludicrous  not  inifn.'- 
qnently  tlire^tened  to  compromise  professorial  dignit} .  The 
fine  face  would  occasionally  be  observed  striving  hard  to  re- 
strain the  internal  emotion  ftom  overcoming  the  expected 
decorum  of  the  chair, — not  always  with  success.  And  if  the 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  proved  too  powerful,  the  fit  of  laughter 
was  for  a  time  absolutely  uncontroUabla 

Among  those  friends  who,  at  this  period,  were  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  family  in  Great  King  Street,  was  Mr  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  the  present  Profbssor  of  Logie  and  Bhetoric 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Mr  Baynes»  who  was  then 
attending  College  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  attracted  Sir  William's 
notice  by  his  abilities  and  zeal  in  logical  research,  would  fre- 
quently drop  in  of  an  evening  at  Sir  AVilliam's  house,  where  he 
ever  was  a  welcome  visitor.  He  has  fortunately  kept  notes  of 
some  of  his  interviews  with  Sir  William;  when  the  latter  would 
pour  out  the  stores  of  his  reading  in  kindly  and  easy  talk. 
The  beginning  of  Mr  Baynes's  intimacy  with  Sir  William, 
to  wliiuh  reference  is  made  in  the  notes,  is  very  charac- 
teristic, and  is  an  example  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  he  displayed  to  his  students.  These  notes  may  be 
taken  as  faithful  indications  of  Sir  William's  manner  of  inter- 
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ooone  and  conversation  at  this  period  with  his  more  familiar 
friends,  who  at  the  same  time  had  au  interest  in  the  studies 
he  pursued. 

One  of  the  first  evenings  I  ever  spent  with  Sir  Williaia 
Hamiteoi  was  in  the  esrly  weeks  of  Session  1846-7.  Sir 
William  was  aocostomed  to  prescribe  annually  some  standard 
work  in  philosophy  to  be  read  by  candidates  for  hononrs  in 

connection  with  the  work  of  the  class,  and  tliat  year  the  *  De 
Anima '  of  Aristotle  had  been  selected  for  this  purpose.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Sir  William  having 
intimated  to  the  class  that  he  would  be  f^ad  to  see  any  stu- 
dents who  were  readmg  the  book,  and  answer  any  question 
they  might  wish  to  ask,  I  went  to  his  room  at  the  dose  of  the 
lecture  hour,  mainly  to  inquire  what  edition  lie  recommended 
for  critical  study.  He  mentioned  Trendelenburg's  as  the  best, 
adding,  that  of  the  older  commentaries  on  the  '  De  Anima/  that 
of  Philopoiius  was  of  the  greatest  interest  and  valua  It  would 
be  of  great  service  in  helping  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  of  the 
text ;  and  he  promised,  if  I  would  call  in  the  evening;  to  lend 
me  an  excellent  Latin  version  of  the  fJommentary  to  keep  at 
hand  for  reference  while  reading  the  book.  On  calling  ac- 
cording to  my  appointment.  Sir  William  entered  almost  at 
onee  into  an  inteiesting  conveisation  about  the  '  De  Anima' 
and  its  author,  giving  a  number  ni  partumlars  which  so 
impiessed  themselves  on  my  memoiy  that  I  can  even  now 
distinctly  recall  them.  He  spoke  of  the  'De^ Anima*  as  the 
earliest  purely  psychological  work  we  posseas,  the  firet  sys- 
tematic attempt  at  the  inductive  study  of  the  mind,  and  one 
which,  coriously  enough,  had  only  in  recent  times  been  fol- 
lowed jxp  with  anythii^  like  sucetss:  that  a  number  of 
treatises  formed  on  the  same  model  had  been  produced  by  the 
Arabians,  the  Schoolmen,  and  their  successors,  which,  though  in 
many  instances  marked  by  acute  and  original  observation,  did 
not  carry  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena  much  beyond 
the  point  that  Aristotle  had  reached.  He  then  referred  to  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  generally,  as  being  of  a  wider  and  more 
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pemument  kind  than  tliat  of  any  moffie  thinker.  Wkik  his 
direct  and  acknowledged  influence  was  apparent  enongh  in  the 

earlier  periods  of  revived  philosophical  activity,  the  indirect  but 
powerful  effect  of  his  writings  might  be  discovered  even  in 
modern  times,  and  that  too  in  quarters  where  it  would  be  least 
expected.  Hobbea,  for  example^  ia  jnatly  vegaided  aa  the  tyjpe 
of  a  ahxewdy  original,  and  intrepid  thinker,  acknowledging  no 
authority  in  philosophy,  and  hardly  referring  to  any  of  his 
predecessors  except  in  the  way  of  disparagement.  But  it  is 
clear  from  his  writings  that  he  not  only  diligently  studied 
Aristotle,  but  was  largely  indebted  to  the  Stagirite  for  hints 
and  illustrations,  which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  his 
philoflophioal  writings^  especially  in  hia  PsycholQgy,  which  is 
nsnally  regarded  aa  peculiarly  his  own.  How  carefully  he 
had  studied  Aristotle,  his '  Brief  of  the  Art  of  Khetoric,'  contain- 
ing  in  substance  all  that  Aristotle  had  written  in  his  three 
books  on  that  subject,  sufficiently  attesta  The  early  thinkers 
of  the  Scottish  School,  again,  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
homely  sagaoity  and  independence  of  thought  than  for  scImk 
laiahip  or  leanung  of  any  kind.  Several  of  them  wer^  how* 
ever,  well  acquainted  with  Aristotle's  writings.  This  was  trae 
of  Alexander  Gerard,  Professor  of  Logic  iu  Aberdeen,  and 
author  of  two  Essays,  one  on  '  Taste,'  the  other  on  '  Geuias,' 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  not  to  men* 
tion  Feiguson  the  historian,  and  Gillies^  whose  aAquftintBi^ 
with  Aristotle  was  of  a  loose  and  uncritical  kind.  It  was  tiue 
also  of  Hutcheson.  And  that  the  practice  of  reading  Aristotle 
was  partially  kept  up  among  Hutcheson's  successors  was  seen 
in  Adam  Smith's  Essays,  and  even  in  lieid  s  verj^  imperfect. 

•  Account  of  Aristotle's  Logic'  But  the  Scottish  writer  of  the 
last  centuiy  most  profoundly  versed  in  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy was  tiie  curious  and  eccentric  author  of  'Ancient  Ifeta- 
physicsi*  Lord  Monboddo,  who,  in  his  devotion  to  the  ancient 

•  science  of  nniYersals,'  and  admiration  of  the  Peripatetic  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  stoutly  opposed  the  results  of  modem  re- 
search, and  in  particular  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  discoveries. 
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In  Tdatioii  to  Lord  Monboddo,  Sir  William  went  on  to  add, 
that  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Ancient  Metaphysics '  abounded 
in  references  to  the  '  De  Aninia/  and  might  usefully  bo  re- 
feired  to  in  reading  the  book ;  that  his  diBcussion  of  difficult 
pointB  yn»  always  acnte,  and  hia  ezpoeition  of  Ariatotle'a 
meaning  geneially  aoeniate^  though  he  had  fiUlen  into  some 
mistakes,  especially  in  illnstrating  the  four  kinds  or  categories 
of  motion.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  mental  change 
involved  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  growth  of 
habits,  good  or  bad,  he  not  only  mistakes  Aristotle's  text,  but 
contradicts  the  explicit  statemento  of  his  chief  commentator, 
PhiloponnSb  Loid  M onboddo  was  one  of  the  few  modems, 
however,  who  had  caiefnlly  studied  not  only  Aristotle  but 
his  Greek  commentators,  whose  writings,  though  abounding 
in  interesting  matter,  in  original  discussions,  and  acute  criticism, 
had  in  recent  times  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect, — Harris, 
the  author  of '  Hermes/  being  perhaps  the  only  other  modem 
writer  who  showed  any  minute  or  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  eommentaton  of  the  Peripatotie  school  Becuning 
to  riulopoiras,  Sir  William  highly  praised  his  interpretation 
of  the  *De  Aniina'  as  luminous  and  acute,  referring  especially 
to  the  introduction  as  discussing  and  deciding  some  curious 
points  left  obscure  or  doubtful  in  the  text ;  in  particular,  the 
question  as  to  the  threefold  division  of  the  vital  principle  not 
sinqply  into  diitinct  fimctions,  but  into  separate  entities  or 
souls.  While  AxistoUe  constantly  speaks  of  the  vegetable, 
animal,  and  rational  soul,  he  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he 
regarded  them  as  substantially  distinct  or  as  various  energies 
.  of  the  same  simple  principle.  Phiioponus,  however,  decides 
in  favour  of  three  separate  souls,  adducing  in  support  of 
this  view  cases  in  which  the  hair  and  nails  have  continued 
to  grow  after  death, — the  vegetable  soul  thus  remaining 
present  and  operative  after  the  animal  and  rational  souls  had 
tied. 

"  After  a  conversation  of  more  than  an  liour  I  bore  away  the 
coveted  veision  of  Fhiloponus,  a  thin  folio  in  limp  vellum. 
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which  I  found  copiously  underlined  with  blue  and  red  inks. 
On  a  subsequent  evening,  when  I  called  by  invitation  to  con- 
sult some  other  volumes,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  prac- 
tice of  undeiaooriiig  books  of  study.  Sir  William  spoke  highly 
of  the  piactioe,  as  attended  with  many  advantages^  espedaDy 
in  the  saving  of  time  and  labooi;    InteUigent  underiining 
gave  a  kind  of  abstract  of  an  important  work,  and  by  the  use 
of  different  coloured  inks  to  mark  a  difference  of  contents, 
and  discriminate  the  doctrinal  from  the  historical  or  illustra- 
tive elements  of  an  aignment  or  exposition,  the  abstract  be- 
came an  analysis  very  serviceable  lor  ready  referenoa  He 
mentioned  that  this  principle  had  been  carried  to  a  Indlctoiu 
extreme  in  the  pnblleation  of  a  colomed  New  Testament  by 
an  Anglicised  German,  Wirgmann  by  name,  the  author  of 
some  articles  on  pliilosophy  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Londinensia.' 
In  this  book,  entitled  '  Divarication  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Doctrine  and  Histoiy/  the  pages  were  all  oolonzed,  most 
of  them  parti-coloured,  the  doctrine  beiog  tliroiig^oiit  TisnaSy 
separated  from  the  history  by  this  device ;  the  doctrine  being, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  blue,  and  the  histor}'  red.    The  author 
expressed  his  belief  that  all  the  sects  of  Christendom  had 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  these  elements,  and  that  his  grand 
discovery  in  the  *  Divarication'  would  annihilate  seots^  estab- 
lish pure  Christianity  as  a  sacred  sdenoe,  and  become  heie- 
after  a  Endid  in  Theology.  Wiigmann,  Sir  William  added,  had 
also  published  a  *  Grammar  of  Mental  Philosophy,'  illustrated 
with  culoiirtMl  diagmms,  designed  to  represent  to  the  eye  the 
categories  and  distinctions  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  The 
author  was  evidently  a  simple-minded  enthusiast,  with  a 
touch  of  fanaticism  in  his  nature ;  but  if  I  remember  ri^Uy , 
Sir  William  spoke  of  some  of  his  papers  on  the  ^^^^^fl!^ 
philosophy  with  prake,  as  giving  in  some  respects  a  better 
outline  of  Kant's  system  than  had  appealed  in  English  at  the 
time  of  their  publication. 

"The  memoranda  of  conversations  now  referred  to  I  ex- 
tract from  my  note-book,  with  only  such  slight  alterations  of 
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expression  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  more  condensed 
jottings  intelligible. 

"Friday  evenitu),  Jam  1848  (early  in  June,  probably  the 
first  week). — Went  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  found  him  busy  le-ooTering  with  blue  leatiier  an 
old  quarto  oopj  of  Buchanan's  Poems,  Lady  Hamilton  help* 
ing,  evidently  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  Sir  William,  refer- 
ring to  Buchanan's  Poems,  said  they  were  perhaps  the  very 
V)est  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  modern  Latin  poetry. 
They  had  been  widely  and  systematically  plagiarised  by  later 
writeis,  especially  the  Epigrams,  in  which  he  was  often  pecu- 
liarly happy.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  poems,  that  on  the 
Calends  of  May,  rose  qnito  out  of  the  region  of  poetical  com- 
nionpliicc,  and  had  passages  of  tlie  rarest  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. A  part  of  the  poem  was,  however,  borrowed,  at  least 
in  idea,  from  Joannes  Secundus.  lieferring  to  the  different 
.  editions*  he  said  that  Ruddiman's  was  the  most  complete, 
though  still  defective  in  not  having  some  of  the  best  read- 
ings ;  that  the  Basel  was  also  good,  but  that  in  all  the  edi- 
tions there  were  numerous  mistuktis  of  words  and  letters, 
especially  in  the  interchange  of  u  and  n,  as  leuis  for  Icnh, 
and  the  like.  Sir  William  then  spoke  of  Buchanan's  intimate 
friend,  the  poet  Bonsard,  who  had  imitated  in  i^ench  veise 
some  of  Buchanan's  best  poems ;  and  also  of  his  friend  and 
colleague  Muretus,  who,  from  the  same  college  in  which  they 
had  taught  together  at  Paris,  went  to  Italy  to  become  the  de- 
fender of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  while  Buchanan 
came  to  Scotland  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  northern  Eefor- 
mation,  and  become  ultimately  a  violent  Presbyterian. 

"  IVom  Buchanan  the  conversation  turned  to  Scottish  scho- 
lars and  men  of  genius  who  had  gained  a  reputation  abroad, 
and  amongst  others  the  'Admirable  Crichton'  was  men- 
tioned. Sir  William  said  that  although  he  had  been  a  good 
deal  depreciated  by  some  writers  in  modern  times,  he  was  in 
fact  a  most  accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar,  and  in  the 
rate  union  at  an  early  age  of  physical  and  intellectual  dezteri- 
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ties  of  almost  eveiy  kind  and  in  the  hi^ieBt  degree  of  per- 
fection, with  wide  and  solid  attainments  in  litemtore  and 

philosophy,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  great  wonder — as 
'  admirable '  in  the  old  and  etymological  sense.  That  ample 
testimony  to  his  varied  powers  had  been  given  by  an  eye> 
witness  of  his  perfimnanoss  (I  think  an  Italian  poet-lauieate), 
and  also     a  Soottisli  eontempoiaiy  [Johnston  1]. 

"In  connection  with  Latin  poetry,  deginc  and  epigram- 
matic, Sir  William  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  the  epigrams 
of  the  Welsh  scholar  Owen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James 
h,  and  whose  works  seem  to  have  been  published  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  He  remarked  that  the  Latin  poems  of 
Englishmen  were  for  the  most  part  fiw  from  good ;  that  Addi- 
son's wers  decent^  those  of  Gra^w,  the  Catholic  poet^  and  of 
Vincent  Bourne,  decidedly  good,  hat  tiiat  perhaps  Milton's 
were  the  best  of  all. 

*' A  lady  came  to  tea  [Miss  Mitchell],  whose  father  was  for 
numy  years  consul  at  Hamburg,  and  who  had  a  brother  in 
the  army,  author  of  some  works^  amongst  others,  a  '  Life  of 
Wallenstein,'  'The  Fall  of  Napoleon,'  etc  Hie  eldest  sister. 
Sir  William  said,  was  remarkably  accomplished,  and  talked 
French  and  Italian  with  the  accent  and  fluency  of  a  native, 
while  all  the  family  talked  German  and  Danish,  the  latter  at 
home  amongst  themselves. 

"  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  hydropathy  and  the  gsnstal 
value  of  the  water-cure.  Sir  William  thinks  hi^ly  of  its 
usefulness  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  kindred 
affections,  and  generally  that  in  moderation  it  is  good  as  a 
tonic  to  the  system.  From  hydropathy  and  other  medical 
heresies  he  referred  to  the  Medical  Faculty  in  general  as 
strongly  marked  by  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  ms^rity  of  the 
adult  members  being  almost  inaccessible  to  new  ideas.  He 
said  that  on  the  whole  we  perhaps  derive  more  harm  than 
good  from  the  Faculty,  fewer  people  dying  of  sickness  probably 
where  there  are  no  doctors  than  whei^e  they  abound.  He 
quoted  on  this  head  the  maxim  or  rule  laid  down  by  Hoffman, 
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'  Fuge  medicos  et  eorum  medicaraenta,  si  vis  esse  salvus/  add- 
ing, that  mediciue  had  made  no  advance  in  modem  times,  its 
most  recent  theories  being  simply  a  return  to  the  doctrines  of 
Hippoomtoa  Snigeiy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  moat  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  curative  art,  and  had  rapidly  advanced  in 
our  own  day.  Sir  William  mentioned  a  curiona  &ot  in  regard 
to  himself,  that  he  can  take  laudanum  in  almost  any  amount 
without  being  sensibly  affected  at  all.  He  had  on  one  occa- 
sion taken  500  drops,  but  this  enormous  dose  had  produced 
no  effect  in  any  way ;  other  naiootica,  again,  such  as  snuff  and 
tobacco^  have  a  powerfol  effect 

"The  other  evening^a  conversation,  of  which  I  find  eome 
record  in  the  same  note-book,  occurred  nearly  a  year  later, 
and  is  fully  dated, 

"  Thursday  evening,  AprU  12, 1849.— Went  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  and  found  him  asleep  on  the  ao&»  Lady  Hamilton 
woildng;  and  their  Utde  reading  by  the  fire.  He  was 
soon  awake,  however,  and  began  taUdng  of  Trendelenbuig, 
one  of  whose  works  I  had  recently  been  reading.  Sir  William 
spoke  of  him  as  an  acute  man,  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  comparatively  orthodox  in  his  philosophical 
viewa  He  writes  a  good  deal  against  H^gel,  especially  in  hia 
work  on  Logic,  but  amidst  the  wideipread  influence  of  Hegel- 
ianism  is  little  listened  to— is  in  feci  almost  like  St  John,  *  the 
voice  of  one  ciying  in  the  wilderness.'  He  is  in  the  same 
university  -wath  Beneke,  who,  unlike  tlie  Germans  in  general, 
is  a  thorough  sensualist  in  philosopliy,  and  stands  almost 
alone.  Beneke  writes  to  Sir  William,  however,  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  no  misgivings,  and  is  a  thorough-going  believer  in 
his  own  system* 

Showed  Sir  William,  Franck's  'Esquisse  d'nne  Histoire 
de  la  Logique/  recently  published,  which  he  had  not  yet 
seen.  Observing  in  the  work  a  notice  of  Carpentarius  (Car- 
pentier},  Sir  William  said  that  he  wrote  fiercely  and  at  great 
length  against  Bamus,  rarely,  however,  mentioning  his  name, 
but  designating  him  by  some  assumed  or  descriptive  name  or 
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opitlR't.  In  his  persistent  ]»oleiiiic  a<i:»aiust  his  opponent  and 
rival,  Carpentarius  went  into  such  a  number  of  biographical 
details  that  a  good  account  of  Kamus  might  be  obtained  from 
Oaipentarinfl^s  controversial  wriUngs.  He  was,  lioweyer,  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  Bamns,  that  he  is  said  to  haTs  hired 
assassins  to  murder  him  on  the  night  of  St  Bsrtholomew. 
I  Janins  was  a  good  siiliject  for  a  biogi^aphy,  still  oj^en,  as  his  life, 
though  often  attempted,  had  never  been  well  written.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  incident^  and  something  of  adventnrep  in  his 
histoiy.  He  boldly  opposes  AhstoUe,  and  rouses  the  Aris- 
totelisns  to  a  pitch  of  the  highest  excitement ;  travels  in  Ger- 
many, Itsly,  and  other  countries ;  end  tries  to  effect  reforms 
in  the  current  systems  of  education.  He  is  a  theologian, 
moreover,  and  church  reformer,  holding,  with  Moivlli  [Jean 
Morel],  that  the  people  ought  to  possess  the  power  of  the 
keys»  and  is  blamed  by  the  Calvinists  for  sappoiting  such  A 
doctrine.  Bamns,  Yalla,  and  Yives  were  ficee-thutkkeis  in  }og^ 
and  philosophy,  who  :did  good  service  in  stimidatifig  a  spirit 
of  enquiry,  and  provoking  a  reaction  against  the  dominant 
influence  of  traditionary  systems.  Vives  was  perhaj^s  on  the 
whole  the  best*  but  lie  would  be  considered  now  a  very  good 
Aristotelian.  Best  was  strongly  prejudiced  sgainst  Bamns, 
and  there  seems  to  be  even  a  touch  of  personal  spite  in  his 
references  to  him.  He  speaks  somewhere  of  'that  beast 
Kamus.'  Beza  also  writes  in  offensive  terms  against  Buch- 
anan and  Goveanus*  Keferring  to  Govea,  Sir  William  said 
that  he  had  translated  Porphyry's  Introduction  into  beautiful 
I^tin,  but  that  the  translation  was  extremely  scarce,  not  bttng 
included  in  the  collected  edition  of  Govea's  works. 

*  Govea,  Anthony,  luuiit  ho  the  broUier  here  referred  to,  not  Andrew,  who 
ma  Budumn**  intiiiiats  friand  tad  eoUeagna  la  tfia  College  of  Maaaa  aft 
Bomdaawe,  and  who  isdnaad  him  to  aoeonpanj  him  to  Ooimbra  aa  Pkofeanr 

in  the  College  which  John  III.  had  just  established  there.  Andrew  died  the 
year  after  his  settlement  nt  Coinibra  ;  but  liis  yonnfrpr  lirotber  Antliony  also 
tangbt  at  Bourdeaux,  and  was  no  doubt  well  ncquuiute<l  with  Burhnnan.  He 
was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  and  had  probably  excited 
Beza's  wrath  by  replying  with  spirit  to  the  charges  of  heterodoxy  which  CslTin 
had  nrged  againat  him. 
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" Buchanan  suggested  some  reference  to  Scottisli  professors 
abroad,  and,  amongst  others,  Mark  Duncan  was  mentioned,  and 
one  professor,  if  not  more,  at  Geneva,  wliose  name  or  names 
escaped.  From  these  referencea  Sir  William  vent  on  to 
speak  of  the  great  inteicome  formerly  kept  up  between 
Fiance  and  the  Continent  geneiallj  and  Scotland;  that  for 
a  long  time  it  was  the  custom  for  students  intended  for 
the  Scottish  Church  to  finish  their  education  at  some 
foreign  university.  Latterly  they  had  gone  very  much  to 
Holland,  until  studying  abroad  was  forbidden  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and,  in  eonaeqnence  of  this  prohibition,  learning 
had  veiy  much  dedined  in  the  Ohnrdi.  He  then  asked 
how  the  English  Congregationalists  do  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  their  miuistei-s  ;  in  what  way,  since  they  are  un- 
justly excluded  from  the  national  universities,  the  standard  of 
clerical  attainment  is  kept  up  amongst  them.  The  best  means, 
he  said,  of  keeping  up  a  good  standard  was  to  have  accredited 
examiners,  who  should  test  the  alitainments  and  qualifications 
of  candidalea  for  the  ministry  by  a  fair  and  impartial  examina- 
tion. The  existing  machinery  for  this  purpose  in  the  national 
churches  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  was  pmctically  almost 
worthless, — the  Presbytery  examinations  being  inept,  and  the 
Bishops'  examinationa  in  the  Church  of  England  no  better. 
Betuming  to  the  English  dissenten.  Sir  William  said  that  in 
modem  times  the  Baptkts  had  been  the  first  to  send  out  mis- 
sionaries, and  that  many  of  them,  such  as  Carey  and  Waid  in 
India,  were  able  men,  who,  apart  from  their  directly  religious 
labours,  had  done  good  service  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
better  understanding  between  the  English  governing  class  and 
the  natives.  He  went  on  to  add  that  missionary  societies 
should  be  more  united,  that  the  various  Churohes  and  de- 
nominations should,  in  their  missionary  efforts,  combine  to 
teacli  tlu;  rudiments  of  Christianity,  which  do  not  involve 
doctrinal  differences,  —  inculcating  common  truths  without 
insisting  on  their  distinctive  symbols.  In  recent  times  Dr 
Winslow  had  remarked  that  the  main  thing  for  missionary 
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societies  to  do  was  to  translate  and  circulate  the  Scriptures 
and  religious  tracts ;  but  this  was  a  mistake,  for  though  the 
people  would  take  them  readily  enough,  they  often  reguded 
them  as  mm  waste  paper,  without  attemptiqg  to  read  or  un- 
dentand  them.  MinBionaries  were  neoenaij,  and  in  modem 
timee  perhaps  some  of  the  German  miarionariee  were  amongst 
the  best.  Swartz,  fur  example,  was  a  man  of  singularly  high 
character  and  dt  vuted  life,  and  Sir  William  said  he  had  heard 
him  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  by  persons  from 
India  who  had  known  him  intimately.  The  early  Jesuit  mia- 
sionariesi  agsin,  went  to  the  other  extreme^  and  became  too 
much  all  things  to  all  men,  adopting  the  habits,  manners,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  even  the  religious  usages  of  the  natives 
amongst  whom  they  laboured.  It  was  a  poor  religion  they 
taught,  but  they  excused  or  justified  themselves  by  saying 
that  it  was  necessary  firat  to  teach  a  rude  £onn  of  Chiistianitf 
and  then  the  more  perfect 

"Heniy  Martyn  the  missionary  was  then  lefeired  ta  Sir 
William  said  he  was  a  fine  noble  character,  but  that  in  bis 
*  Persian  Controversies '  he  had  fallen  into  strange  mistakes, 
Uis  Persian  opponents  argue  well,  and  are  in  relation  to 
Mahommedanism  yery  much  what  the  Hegelians  are  to  Christi- 
anity. They  ingeniously  divide  miracles  into  three  Idndft— 
magical,  medical,  and  rhetorical ;  the  megical,  those  of  Moaes 
at  Pharaoh's  court,  the  medical,  those  of  Ohrist^  and  the 
rhetorical,  those  of  Mahomet  in  the  production  of  the  Koran, 
which  is  itself  a  standing  miracle,  so  beautifully  eloquent  and 
perfect  in  style  throughout,  that  it  must  be  divine.  Martyn  in 
his  reply  says  that  magic  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Hoaes^ 
while  in  fact  the  Pentateuch  abounds  in  references  to  it,  which 
show  that  it  must  have  been  quite  oommon.  He  says  further, 
that  medicine  was  not  practised  in  Judsea  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  was  indeed  virtually  unknown.  This  was  a  most 
incredibly  ignorant  statement,  as  the  Gospels  abound  with 
references  to  medicine  and  physicians.  The  woman  with  the 
issae  of  blood,  for  example^  who  had  spent  her  substance  on 
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the  doctors  without  any  good  result,  'had  su 
things  of  many  physicians,  and  was  nothing 
rather  grew  worse ' — a  satire  on  the  Faculty  of  medicine  as 
true  BOW  as  it  was  then.  The  whole  contioyersy  between 
Heniy  Martyn  and  his  Fenian  opponents  was  wy  interesting, 
and  had  been  well  tianslated  by  Pirofessor  Le&  The  Asiatics 
are  peculiar  in  their  philosophy,  and  their  religion  is  directly 
connected  with  their  pliilosopliy.  They  are  Absolutists, 
Hegelians ;  the  main  sources  of  information  respecting  their 
speculations  are  Colebrooke,  Saisset,  Tholnck,  and  the  rising 
iiennh  school  of  Onental  scholaiB  who  are  studying  in  the 
onginal  the  great  morements  of  Eastern  thought  Onrionsly 
enoQgh  there  is  a  complete  Oriental  system  of  logic,  and  the 
Indian  syllogism  liiis  the  peculiarity  uf  beginning  with  the 
qusesitum  or  question,  after  which  come  the  conclusion  and 
then  the  premises  iu  order. 

"The  conversation  then  turned  on  forgotten  sohohns,  and 
books  of  life  and  interest  no  longer  read  or  even  remembered. 
Sir  William  mentioned  as  an  example  the  Epistles  of  Clen- 
ardns  [Nicholas  Clenard  or  Cleyuujrts].  They  are  full  of 
lively  description  and  incident,  and  many  of  the  stories  and 
adventures  he  relates  are  quite  as  good  as  things  in  Gil  Bias. 
He  was  for  some  years  in  Spain  as  Professor  of  Oriental 
lasgnages  in  the  UniTersily  of  Salamanca ;  and  in  his  letters, 
which  were  not  written  for  publication,  referring  to  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  country,  he  says,  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen  and  vet  have  believed.*  In  another  letter 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  grand  Spanish  barber,  whose  man 
lathered  the  customers,  while  he  himself,  as  a  superior  artist^ 
condescended  to  shave  them,  denardus  went  from  Spain  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  as  a  teacher  and  missionary,  and  died 
thera*  Itwouldbe  well  worth  wbOe  to  translate  the  Bpistles, 

*  He  went  mably  for  the  parpoM  of  acquiring  s  naileij  of  Aimbio^  in 
wbidi  language  Iw  intondad  to  write  a  refotatioa  off  tho  Kona,  to  be  etrenlated 
MBeaUPt  th«  Mohanimedaiw  irith  a  view  to  their  ooavenioii.  He  died  on  hie 
iraj  baek  to  Spain. 
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and  give  some  account  of  the  author.  This  led  to  ft  genflnl 
reference  to  men  of  thought  and  action,  whose  lives  afford  in- 
teresting materials  for  a  bio<rraphy.  Sir  William  mentioned 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Ulrich  von  Uatten  as  examples. 
Thej  were  men  of  keen  inteUeot^  high  coonge,  and  ehival- 
rons  chaiaetei^-eavalien  and  phikMophen — whoee  lives  com- 
bine  literaiy  and  philoeophical  interest  with  a  good  deal  of 
action  and  adventure.  Hutten,  tliough  a  little  man,  fought 
like  a  game-cock, — on  one  occasion  defending  his  life  against 
three  [tive  ?J  Frenchmen  well  armed,  and  defeating  them. 
Other  good  sabjects  for  biographies  were  £ia8mu%  the  Scali- 
gers,  Baxelay  the  author  of  '  Aigenis^'  Mark  Dnnoan  and  his 
son,  and  Sir  K.  Digby." 

Sir  William's  eldest  son,  having  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  Indian  army,  sailed  for  India  in  February  1849.  Fiom 
that  pehod  the  lettera  to  him  from  home  foim  a  domestic 
ohronifll%  from  whioh  interesting  glimpses  of  Sir  William  in 
his  daily  life  and  habits  may  be  obtained.  "From  these*  and 
letters  to  other  members  of  the  family,  seleetions  will  now 
and  again  be  made,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  cliaracter  as 
it  appeared  in  his  family,  the  tenor  of  his  life  during  hia  latter 
yean^  and  hia  idiosyncrasies  in  reading  and  working. 

Daring  1848,  1849,  and  1850  he  was  busy  with  Logio; 
Lather,  and  the  points  of  controversy  between  himself  and 
Archdeacon  Hare.  The  following  extracts  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  his  manner  of  working:— 

Last  HAnnAON  to  Wiluam  Hamilion. 

SMiCiywlUlflL 

.  .  .  Tour  papa  has  been  xBther  idle  this  last  week ;  he  hii» 
I  think,  finiflhed  what  he  was  writing  shout  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
so  he  has  taken  a  few  days  at  his  logical  piobleais  and  been  wash- 
ing and  mending  his  books.  To-day  we  had  a  Tisit  frooa  the 
Amariwm  Ambasaador  to  thia  ooantay>  ^  Banonift»  iriio  ia  making 
a  tour  in  Sootland  at  praeeni   He  is  the  author  of  the  bast  Hiaioiy 
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of  ^eriea.  He  ranfimben  moetmg  your  papa  at  Beilin  aeyen-and* 
twenty  yean  ago. 

5tA  October  1848. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  yon  have  been  daily  expecting  to  hear  £rom 
me.  I  think  I  was  never  so  long  of  ¥rritiiig  to  you — not,  you  will 
easily  believe,  from  fo;getfulno88,  but  your  papa  has  kept  me  con- 
stantly writing  for  hini»  and  I  have  not  had  a  niiniite  I  could  call 
my  own  for  these  three  weeks  past.  Ai  aoon  as  lie  was  able,  after 
bis  attack  of  erysipelaa,  he  took  to  answering  a  letter  from  Mr 
Thomson  of  Ozfmd,  on  some  of  his  logical  theories,  and  last  night 
we  deapatched  a  second  letter  of  twenty-two  folio  pages  of  close 
writing,  all  of  which  I  had  to  write  twice  over.  Within  this  last 
fortnight  I  have  written  seventy  folio  pages,  besides  letters  and 
notes  and  other  things,  so  you  may  nndeistand  that  I  have  had  little 
leisoTCi 

These  ample  letters  to  Mr  Thomson  contained  an  account 
of  the  pvincipal  novelties  in  Sir  William's  logical  system, 
partioalarly  the  doctrine  of  Compreliension  and  Extension,  and 
that  of  Qnantiflcation  of  the  Predlcata  His  method  of  Koti^ 

tiou  was  also  explained. 

We  have  all  been  going  on  ywj  much  as  usual  since  yon  left  ns, 
your  papa  working  for  a  while  at  his  Latin  poetiy,  of  which  I 
think  he  is  now  tired,  and  amusing  himself  in  sising  your  present 
[Waitifs  edition  of  Aristotle's  Oiganon],  and  getting  it  interieaved 
and  ananged  acooiding  to  his  own  notum  It  has  been  bound,  and 
yon  would  be  quite  amused  if  yon  saw  it  with  all  its  various  coloured 
maika  to  distinguish  the  diflEerant  divisions  and  satsfectSi  Certainly 
yon  could  not  have  given  him  a  book  which  he  would  have  liked 
better,  or  one  which  he  is  more  likely  to  use  frequently.  He  is 
quite  taken  np  with  it»  and  eveiy  day,  almost  eveiy  hour,  something 
is  to  be  done  or  written  in  this  wondeilbl  book  I 

17(4  JTi9 1849. 

We  are  all  well — your  papa  particularly  so,  and  working  away  at 
Luther,  which  he  says  he  must  finish  this  summer.  Most  truly  do  I 
hope  sol  Mr  Maclachlan  [the  publisher  of  Reid's  Works]  came  down 
the  other  evening  to  speak  to  him  about  finishing  Heid,  and  above 
all  bringing  ont  a  Logic ;  but  your  papa  would  promise  nothing,  and 
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aaid  he  mnit  do  Luthor  fink  Mr  Mwdachhn  mm  alao  spatkiiig 
of  making  ft  oolkotion  of  your  papi>*s  eontrilmtioiia  to  the  *  Edm- 
iKngh  Boriew,'  and  pnbluhmg  tfaem  in  one  Tohune  with  a  tsw 
additions  and  notes.  Yoor  papa  aeems  to  like  the  idea  of  thia,  and 
it  will  praibaUj  be  done  ibie  aommer. 

Ulk  J„ne  1S49. 

Your  i)ajm  is  still  working  away  at  the  old  sultjeot  [Luther].  If 
ho  ever  publishes,  the  materials  he  has  collected  and  prepared  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  sufficient  for  many  thick  volumes,  instead  of  one  amall 
one,  as  oiigiuaUy  iuteuded. 

Your  papa  still  woika  indelktigably  at  the  old  anbject,  but  I 
don't  see  much  piogms  made  towards  the  completion  of  the  wwk 
If  I  could  only  see  any  piospeot  of  his  ever  finishing  his  intended 
book,  I  would  work  nig^t  and  day  to  get  it  off  hands.  He  says  it  is 
to  be  completed  this  summer ;  hai,  ss  long  as  he  has  the  volumes  of 
Luthei^s  woiks  beside  him,  he  will  go  on  tnnsbting  and  adding  to 
his  materials  till  he  will  disgust  himself  with  the  whole  subject,  and 
be  driven  diatrMted  by  such  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  matter 
aa  he  will  not  know  how  to  get  arranged.  Yon  will  be  ifiad  to  hear 
he  is  veiy  wall  and  strong. 

TtkJmmmtylBSO. 

As  llubi  rt,  I  believe,  told  you,  your  father  has  been  making  a  fine 
Tower  of  Babel  to  represent  sonic  of  his  h)gieal  notions  ;*  we  have 
done  little  else  })ut  dress  it  for  the  last  fortnight  with  various  coloured 
ribbons  and  tine  cut  out  letters  that  have  been  the  plague  of  Hu- 
bert's life  and  mine,  for  you  know  your  papa  is  not  easily  pleased. 
I  thijik  it  will  afford  some  amusemeut  to  the  students. 

19th  Febnuuy[l9S0\ 
Your  father  is  very  busy  at  present  with  Logic, — some  new  views 
or  discoveries  which  have  troubled  him  a  good  deal  to  arrange  ; 
but  ho  seonjs  to  think  he  ha^  now  hit  upon  it.  .  .  .  lie  i>;  read- 
ing at  present  the  *  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Southey,'  written  l>y 
his  son.    If  you  can  meet  with  it,  you  will  iind  it  pleasant  reading. 

The  logical  points  here  referred  to  are  probably  those  em- 
bodied ill  the  note  appended  (p.  153)  to  Mr  Bayues's  '  Essay  ou 

*  The  nature  and  relations  of  Extenrion  and  GonpnihsnrioB  la  GoDMpts— 
iM^iosd  abovs  aft  pi.  16S. 
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the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,'  ])ublisht'd  in  May  1850. 
They  are  tlie  reduction  of  hypotlietical  reasoning  to  imme- 
diate inference;  tbe  division  of  the  syUogiam  into  figured 
and  unfigared;  new  canons  of  inference;  and  emendations 
on  the  propositional  and  syllogistic  tables. 

Hdbibt  Hamhaoh  to  ms  Bbothsb. 

im  March  1850. 

Poor  Luther  hm  for  a  long  time  been  laid  aside — indeed  ho  ap- 
pears to  liave  enjoyed  a  port  of  serpentine  torpidity  all  winter ;  and 
papa  is  now  l)ent  upon— what  do  you  think  1 — skulls !  All  our 
heads  have  been  callipered,  taped,  and  all  the  rest  of  it :  in  fact,  he 
IB  8|)o^king  of  sending  out  to  you  directions  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
measure  your  own  skidl  and  send  the  dimensions  homo.  He  has 
purchased  a  lot  of  millet-seed,  and  has  had  out  all  the  array  of  scalo^ 
shot,  lilacking-bottles  full  of  sand,  and  other  articles,  and  is  evidently 
meditating  some  grand  operations,  which  I  am  rather  afraid  of.  As 
I  have  said,  we  are  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  book-eizing  to-day, 
and  Mr  Baynes  if*  coming  down  to  act  as  a  kind  of  Ueateiiaat  under 
papa,  while  I  will  be  the  middy  who  nms  about  carrying  moaaages 
and  bringing  all  that  is  reqnued.  •  .  .  Mr  Colquhoun  still  comes 
on  Sundays  and  talks  to  papa,  the  subject  on  his  side  being  mes- 
merism ;  while  papa  geneially  entertains  him  with  Luther. 

Ladt  Haioltoh  to  W.  Hamilton. 

mk  March. 

.  .  ,  We  are  all  going  on  much  as  usual,  except  that  your  father 
has  t.iken  to  a  new  hobby.  He  desires  me  to  ask  you  if  you  think  there 
are  any  raUiifrrs  to  bo  found  in  Lucknow,  and  if  you  could  manage 
to  send  him  tbe  meiisurements  of  your  headi  He  has  btt  n  induced 
to  look  into  his  papers  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Janicst>n  a«king 
him  for  some  remarks  upon  a  paitcr  lie  is  piililisliini;  in  liis  journal; 
and  your  papa  lias  Uiken  the  opportunity  of  correcting  some  animad- 
versions and  attacks  which  had  been  made  on  some  discoveries  of 
his,  published  long  ago  by  Dr  Monro.*  This  has  set  him  to  measur- 
ing of  heads  and  weighing  of  bmins  for  the  last  week.  .  .  .  Your 
father  sends  you  his  kin«U'st  love,  and  Siiys  he  will  dictate  a  letter  to 
you  next  Ume.   His  class  will  now  soon  be  over,  and  then  he  talks 

*  8m  abofs^    lis  tt  mq. 
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at  Iwing  yery  busy.  He  is  using  galvaniim  at  pieMBt  daily,  and 
tliuila  Miiiwlf  mote  supple  in  oonaeqiiQnee. 

This  interraption  had  been  of  sbort  duration,  as  veiy  soon 
after  we  fiud  Sir  William  again  engrossed  with  Logic. 

\8tA  AprUlSSO. 

Your  father  is  working  hard  at  Logic  at  pre.scnt,  making  out  some 
new  syllogistic  table^i ;  but  he  talks  of  resuming  Luther  soon,  and 
also  of  reprinting  his  articles  from  the  '  Edinburgh  IU}\iew/  and 
pubhshiug  them  in  a  single  volume. 

IM/Mw  18601 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  where  wo  liavo  been — at  a  review  in  the  C^ueen's 
l*ark.  I  have  not  been  at  anything  of  the  kind  for  thirty-six 
or  thirty -seven  years ;  and,  except  one  that  ho  saw  at  Berlin  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  there  were  about  40,000  re"v4ewed,  your 
papa  says  it  is  even  longer  since  he  has  been  —  so  it  was  as 
novel  a  sight  to  us  as  to  the  chihiren.  You  will  wonder  how  we 
came  to  go.  Last  night  I  incident^llly  mentioned  that  the  chil- 
dren had  been  speaking  of  it  and  wishing  to  go.  "You  haii 
better  take  them."  "  No,"  I  answered,  "  unless  you  wiU  go."  Papti, 
of  course,  said  ho  could  not ;  but  I  saw  that  he  rather  liked  the 
notion,  and  woidd  have  no  great  objection  to  being  pressed.  Well, 
this  morning  was  beautiful,  and  j>apa  wakened  much  earlier  than 
usual,  and  in  great  good-humour,  so  I  asked  him  if  ho  would  take  a 
drive  and  let  them  see  the  review  ;  and  seeing,  although  at  first  h« 
said  "  No,"  that  he  wished  to  go,  I  sent  Hubert,  wlio  had  got  a  holi- 
day, to  see  if  we  could  have  an  open  carriage,  wliich  we  got,  and  off 
we  all  set  by  eleven  o'clock.  And  greatly  dehght«tl  we  were,  for 
the  day  was  lovely,  and  the  views,  you  know,  from  the  Queen's 
Drive  are  exc|uisite.  Your  father  had  not  been  there  l>efore,  so  ho 
was  much  ])leased.  Indeed  I  caimot  conceive  anything  finer  than 
the  whole  scene  was. 

Your  papa  is  quite  well,  and  still  enamoured  with  Logici  and  ne- 
glecting Luther. 

im  July  185a 

•  .  .  Your  father  desires  me  to  give  you  his  kindest  love,  and 
says  you  must  not  think  him  less  interested  in  you  that  he  does  not 
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write ;  but  you  know  how  laiy  ho  is  about  writing  a  letter,  and  at 
pneent  he  is  spell-bound  by  Logic,  and  OTeiything  is  allowed  to  lie 
over.  It  ie  really  quite  vexing,  as  he  himself  says,  for  he  ought  to 
be  dou^g  other  thingi. 

ItkAngust  1850. 

Your  papa  is  busy  cutting  up  De  Morgan,  and  has  had  a  great 
many  people  calling  for  liini.  [A  meeting  of  tlie  British  Association 
was  then  being  held  in  Edinbuigh.]  I  think,  however,  he  has 
rather  ei^joyed  it,  and  yon  will  be  suipiised  to  hear  he  dined  out  on 
Monday  to  meet  some  of  the  mEOcau,  and  went  all  alonei 

Nosini  BsamoK,  HA  SipMtt  1860. 

Your  papa  has  Tecommeuced  working  at  Luther,  but  I  think  he 

has  rather  begun  to  tire  of  the  snhject,  and  is  actuated  more  by  a 
sense  of  duty  than  inclination  in  resuming  the  work.  To-day  he  is 
{tnswering  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  China,  who  wrote  to  him  to 
ask  his  opinion  upon  the  rendering  of  the  words  which  express  Sttr 
preme  Being — the  missionaries  who  are  translating  the  Now  Testa- 
ment into  Chinese  having  got  into  a  controversy  on  the  subject. 

Hk  October. 

Your  father  has  been  reading  Macaulay'.s  History,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  it  that  he  read  incessantly  till  he  finished  the  two  volumes.  He 
even  lay  awake  all  night  perosing  the  fascinating  pages.  Luther  gets 
on  very  slowly.  I  think  your  papa  is  tared  of  it,  and  it  is  not  nnhkely 
that  all  his  work  for  years  will  be  thrown  away.  It  is  very  provoking. 
The  cliief  employment  he  has  had  of  late  is  answering  letters  firom 
Mr  Fetrier,  who  has  taken  to  atndy  Logic  in  the  most  energetio  way, 
and  ia  continually  writing  to  your  papa  to  ask  explanations  or  to 
controvert  some  opinion  which  offends  him.  I  am  sure  there  have 
been  more  than  a  dosen  letters  from  him  this  last  month. 

The  following  are  interesting  as  eYinciiig  Sir  William's 

intense  solicitude  and  affection  for  his  son : — 

Si£  W.  HaiULiOBr  to  Lieutenant  W.  Hamilton. 

OaiAf  Kora  Sow,  Hk  Jmm  1810. 

Mt  SBAnarr  Box, — Your  letteis,  which  we  haTo  didj  xeceiTed, 
have  allioided  na  the  greatest  pleaioie^  not  only  fbr  the  intecesting 
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aoooimts  th^  give  of  what  70a  ww,  but  tat  Um  e?id«iiee  they 
ocmtain  (and  this  is  even  fu  more  agieeaUe)  that  jaa  an  thhilring 
of  home  at  eyaEy  alep  of  your  ramoyal  fiom  tboee  to  whom  yoa  an 
so  dear.  Yom  last  letter — that  to  me — was  particalady  dftlightfid 
for  the  ndnnte  details  it  gave  conoeniiiig  younelf  and  irhtX  yoa  had 
seen  in  ISgypt  and  Ceylon.  It  is  not  so  modi  the  thingi  themsehes 
as  that  they  have  been  noticed  hy  yoa  which  makes  themwdcome  hem 
Follow  the  plan  of  jotting  down  whaterer  ocean  to  yoa  ikom  time  to 
time ;  and  any  jooinal  of  yoor  pioceedioigB  yoa  send  as  will  he  the 
mon  pleasing  tiie  minater  it  is.  Yoa  an  natimlly  of  a  nserred 
and  diffident  disposition.  Yoa  most  he  on  yoar  gaud  against  thk^ 
es]><H-ially  to  as,  fbr  yoa  may  roly  upon  it  that  though  yoa  may  tiro 
yoonelf  yoa  can  never  tiro  osi  This  I  have  said  once  and  again. 
Your  motiier  will  tell  yoa  any  news  to  he  tdd,  thon^^  in  ihet  thero 
has  occaned  nothing  to  inform  yoa  of  since  she  last  wrote.  We 
an  all  looking  forward  to  yoar  next  letter,  which  we  trost  will 
contain  an  acooant  of  yoar  safe  and  happy  aaival  at  Oakmlia. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Billy  1  and  believe  that  then  is  no  object 
on  earth  dearer  to  me  than  yoa  are.  I  trast  He  will  tske  yoa  inle 
His  holy  keeping,  and  tint  yoa  may  always  fulfil  all  the  duties  which 
an  now  incumbent  on  you  to  perfoim.  His  Uesnng  yoa  may  be 
sun  will  accompany  you  in  this,  and  I  need  not  remind  yoa  that 
the  chief  duty  which  a  man  has  upon  earth  is  his  daly  to  God. — 
Your  ever  affectionate  father, 

W.  Hamiltox. 

I9tk  January  IS50. 

My  dbabkst  Bill, — Your  mother  will  liavo  told  you  all  that  T 
can  say  in  the  shape  of  iiRwa  and  infonnution  j  I  only  add  a  worvl  to 
assure  you  of  my  kindest  lovo  and  ble^ising,  wishing  you  all  hoaltii 
and  hapi)ines8  now  and  hereafter.  It  most  sinct  n  ly  rojoices  me  to 
hear  nothing  but  good  in  regard  to  you  ;  and  your  letters,  which 
an  excellent  in  themselves,  delight  me  principally  by  the  evidenc*^ 
tiuy  bear  that  the  love  which  we  all  feel  towards  you  is  fully 
reciprocated  on  your  part.  I  am  sure  that  no  distance  and  no 
length  of  absence  will  ever  weaken  the  affection  which  we  bear 
towards  each  otiicr.  At  home  here,  Billy,  Billy  is  more  spoken  of 
from  Tommy  upwanls  than  any  other  name,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
name  is  connected  with  warmer  feelings  than  your  own.  My  dearest 
hoy,  continue  to  write  us  all  that  interests  yoo.  Yoa  may  rely  upon 
it  that  it  will  interest  us  as  moeh.   Of  course  we  cannot  aupposs 
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tliai  joa  will  always  be  equally  able  to  write  at  eveiy  letum  of  the 
mail,  bat  I  am  snie  that  mything  bat  necearitj  will  pieyent  as 
hearii^  fiom  you,  be  the  letter  ahorter  or  longer.  We  are  all 
happy  in  thinking  that  you  have  been  sent  to  so  pleasant  a  station, 
and  one  that  in  OTery  respeet  seems  so  &yoaiablei  But  in  what- 
ever place,  in  whatever  relation,  yon  may  be,  I  trust  eonfidently 
that  yon  will  do  yoor  dnty;  and  be  certain  that  an  anxiety  on  your 
part  to  perform  all  the  dnties  which  Frovidenoe  may  make  inoom- 
bent  on  you,  is  the  way  to  gain  the  finonr  of  Ckxl  and  man.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  boy !  and  thoogh  I  may  not  always  express  to 
yon  what  I  ibel,  devolving  as  I  must  the  details  of  oomspondenoe 
on  those  aionnd  me,  it  suely  requires  no  declaration  on  my  part  to 
make  you  believe  that  no  one  is  nearer  or  dearer  to  me  than  your- 
sell — Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

W.  HlMILTOK. 

NoRTn  Berwick,  September  6,  1850. 

My  dearest  Billy, — I  leave  your  mother  to  tell  you  all  our 
news.  I  have  only  to  express  to  you,  what  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
require  to  be  told,  the  deep  affection  and  anxious  interest  with 
which  you  are  reganled  by  me  and  all  others  here.  My  dear  boy, 
your  letter  to  mo  afforded  the  greatest  gratification  ;  and  indeed  all 
your  letters  to  us  dis})lay  both  your  excellent  feelings  and  your  good 
sense  and  observation.  I  trust  that  next  arrival  will  bring  us  good 
accounts  of  your  examination.  I  trust  that  you  may  obtain  every 
honour  competent;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be 
assured  that  you  are  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  deserve 
them.  That  is  the  principal  matter.  There  is  in  these  things 
always  a  good  deal  of  accident^  favourable  and  nnfavouiable ; 
and  if  at  one  time  yon  may  obtain  more,  at  another  you  may 
obtain  less,  than  you  merit  The  great  thing  is  to  do  always 
as  well  as  you  can;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  if  you  do  not 
soooeed  so  well  as  you  are  entitled  to  expect  at  present,  another 
time  will  set  it  all  right.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you  are 
anxious  about,  and  that  you  ore  taking  an  interest  in,  matters 
which,  while  they  afford  you  a  relief  against  ennui,  will  greatly  add 
to  yoor  happiness,  and  in  the  long  mn  certainly  to  your  external 
prosperity.  ...  No  sugv  was  ever  so  sweet  as  yours,  at  least 
ao  it  seems  to  all  here,  and  your  rioe^  &c.f  tastes  better  from  the 
leooUection  of  him  fiom  whom  it  comes.  I  must  not,  however, 
occupy  mora  of  the  paper,  as  your  mother  has  a  great  deal,  as  usual, 
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to  tell  you  oi  I  ihall  mndy  add  thai  I  thonld  Ukft  tiiis  pbm  fv 
better  if  70a  weie  keve  ekmg  with  the  net  of  v»,  and  you  may  be 
aeenied  that  you  are  never  abeent  from  the  kindeet  thonghta  of  you 
mother  and  myNll  May  God  Ueia  yon,  my  deaiest  BiUy,  and 
keep  yon  in  Hie  oara  and  fitthedy  pioteetion  1 — ^Believe  me  em 
your  mj  afleotioaate  ikther, 

W.  Hamiliob. 

Elie,  ¥intmBM,17lkSeflmhtrlBSL 
Mt  DKABG8T  Bill, — Though  I  depend  npon  your  mother  to  ex- 
proMB  to  you  from  post  to  post  my  unceasing  affection  for  you,  I 
cannot  allow  the  return  of  your  birthday  to  pass  by  without  in  my 
own  penon  aaying  a  few  words  of  love  and  endeannent.  I  need  not 
eay  how  much  gratification  your  letters  afford  to  all  of  ne :  they  are 
equally  creditable  to  your  head  and  heart  You  may  be  sure  that 
every  the  smalleat  particular  of  what  you  see,  and  feel,  and  think, 
is  of  interest  at  home,  and  I  rejoice  that  yon  also  art)  confident  of 
this.  I  have  nothings  my  dear  b(»y,  to  aay  to  you  in  the  way  of  le- 
monetranoe ;  you  aeem  to  be  acting  as  thoee  most  interested  in  yon 
would  haTO  you  to  act  Gro  on  improving  youieelf  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  you  will  not  be  without 
reward  in  the  end,  and  aU  the  while  you  will  have  the  approval  of 
your  own  conscience.  I  am  to  see  that  you  are  applying  youndf 
with  assidnity  to  the  languages.  This  is  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  ever  rising  above  the  routine  promotion  of  your  particular 
department ;  and  I  trust  you  will  steadily  persevere  in  the  study. 
I  suppose  that  you  have  all  kind  of  books  more  peculiarly  adapted 
for  Indian  puisuits  provided  and  aooessiUe ;  otherwise  yon  have 
only  to  mention  the  work  and  it  would  be  sent  to  you.  I  thank 
God  that  you  have  not  only  given  us  no  anxiety  about  your  conduct, 
but  that  your  health  has  been  so  unifoimty  good.  I  trust  thnt  this 
blessing  may  be  continued  to  you ;  and  thon^  I  am  unable  to  write 
to  you  frequently  myself  theie  is  no  one  who  is  more  constantly  in 
my  dearest  thou^ts.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Billy ! — ^Your  ever 
aflfootionate, 

W.  Hamiiaoii. 

From  notices  in  some  of  the  foregoing  lettere  it  is  evident 
that  the  subject  of  Luther  occupied  Sir  William's  time  very 
much  duhng  the  yean  lefened  to.  In  fact  he  would  ever  and 
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anon,  down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  go  off  into  investigations 
on  points  connected  with  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Luther. 
Ue  had  a  strong  impression  that  the  character  of  Luther  had 
been  nnfiBdrly  represented  —  that  its  excellences  had  heen 
ezfiliudTely  empbanaed  and  idealiaed  by  bia  admiien»  wbile 
Ha  defeeta  bad  been  kepi  in  the  baokgioiuuL  In  dealing 
with  the  subject,  Sir  William'a  honest  and  ardent  deaira 
was  to  present  a  picture  of  Luther  that  should  be  histori- 
cally accurate.  And  as  the  balance  of  exaggeration  seemed 
to  bim  to  lie  with  the  admirers  of  the  Reformer,  he  thought 
bimaelf  called  upon  in  the  inteieeta  ai  historical  truth  to  pre- 
sent chiefly  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There  can  be  no 
doobt  that  any  representation  of  an  historical  cbaraeter,  such 
as  Luther,  that  Sir  William  ini;^lit  present,  would  be  distin- 
guished by  completeness  and  great  liteml  accuracy.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  he  w^ould  make  due  allowance  (or 
exaggeration  of  statement  arising  from  intenaity  of  conviction ; 
and  be  able  quite  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  one  whose 
nature  was  so  little,  as  Luther^s,  that  of  the  mere  scholar  and 
man  of  thought,  and  so  much  that  of  the  ardent  worker  and 
practical  innovator.  Tlie  passionate  nature  of  Luther  was 
not  one  to  tarry  to  weigh  statements  or  balance  periods  or 
reconcile  contradictory  opinions ;  it  overleapt  the  barriers  of 
theoiy,  acomed  speculative  limitations,  and  found  satis&ction 
only  in  the  substitution  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  true  and 
real,  for  the  false  and  insincere.  His  work  was  a  moral,  not 
a  speculative  one,  and  it  was  probably  wider  and  better  than 
any  theory  he  himself  ever  gave  of  it.  Luther's  positions,  if 
occasionally  extreme,  were  adopted  not  under  the  calm  in- 
spiration of  mere  reflective  thought^  but  under  the  pressure 
of  an  antagonistb  power,  the  struggle  with  which  waa  an 
issue  of  life  or  death.  But  we  shall  allow  Sir  William  to 
speak  for  himself  The  following  is  an  extract  from  what 
appears  to  have  been  designed  as  a  preface  to  the  work  on 
Luther.  The  purpose  which  Sir  William  had  in  view,  and 
hia  general  feeling  towarda  Luther,  are  at  least  indicated. 
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•*  Under  every  changefiil  phasis  of  opinion,  in  every  ooontiy 
of  Gi'iiuaiiy,  Catholic  and  Protc^stant,  Luther  is  still  the  man 
of  the  nation.  His  general  intcUuctual  ascendancy  is  decided. 
All  endeavour,  if  not  to  enlist,  at  least  to  disarm,  his  authority. 
In  theology,  BationaliBt  and  Snpematiindist  both  addnoe  his 
dedantions.  In  philoeophy  he  is  zegaided  as  the  emUem  of 
regulated,  as  of  independent,  thought  In  politics,  the  con- 
servative and  revolutionary  appeal,  the  one  to  his  precept,  the 
other  to  his  example.  Nor  is  his  surpassing  greatness  unac- 
knowledged even  in  those  countries  of  the  empire  which  have 
ramained  constant  to  the  £uth  which  he  assailed ;  and  in  the 
Valhalla  of  Munich,  Luther  and  Aiminius  stand  as  the  two 
liberators  of  Gennany  fipom  the  two  dominations  of  Boma 
The  painter,  in  fine,  and  sculptor  venerate  in  the  friend  of 
Cranach  the  protector  of  art  against  the  iconoclasm  of  his 
followers ;  whilst  the  Beformer  has  bequeathed  to  the  most 
musical  of  all  nations,  not  only  its  most  celebrated  xeUgioas 
hymn,  but  its  most  popular  convivial  catch.  Luther,  in  shott^ 
is  to  his  countrymen  what  no  countryman  has  been  to  any 
other  people  of  Europe.  He  alone  is  a  one  concrete  reality, 
living  in  the  heart  of  every  German;  whilst  other  nations  have 
only  at  best  the  precarious  memories  of  dead  and  jostling  ab- 
stractions. Luther,  in  fact»  supplies  to  the  people  of  other 
countries  what  they  want  among  themselves ;  his  coarse  but 
characteristic  features  are  fiumliar  to  every  European;  and 
there  is  no  observer  of  the  Beformation,  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, from  Erasmus  to  Carlyle,  who  has  not  recognised  in 
Luther  the  veritable  hero.  Of  Luther,  indeed,  pre-eminently 
may  it  be  said  with  St  Paul — that  'he  being  dead  yet 
speaketh;'  or,  in  the  language  of  Homer, — 

*  He,  he  alone  from  Pluto's  silent  glades. 
Warm  wisely  back,  the  othen  flit  as  aluideB.* 

Yet  it  is  not  so  nrach  the  doctrine  as  the  doctor  that  survives 
and  teacheSb  For  of  Lnther^s  letter  and  Lnther^s  spirit  we 
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may  too  truly  say  that  'the  lettei  killeih,  bat  the  spirit 

maketh  alive/ 

"  With  all  his  faults  and  frailties,  Luther  stands  alone  in 
this — he  exerciBed  a  greater  inflaeiice  over  a  greater  number 
of  his  fellow-men  than  any  human  agent  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
worUL  Herein  Mohammed  ia  hie  only  rival ;  but  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  Arabian  waa  fhr  more  limited  daring  life  than  the 
iiiHuence  of  tlie  German.  No  one,  indeed,  in  modern  times 
has  ever  established  so  extensive  and  permanent  a  glory. 
Other  of  the  reformers  have  perhaps  exerted  a  higher  scien- 
tific authority  over  the  learned,  but  no  other  name  ia  ao 
popular  as  Luthex^a,  not  in  Qennany  only,  but  in  Europe.  In 
Oennany,  even  where  the  doctrine  of  the  theologian  has  fieided 
or  never  flourished,  the  fame  of  the  man  is  perennial.  But 
whilst  the  Lutheran  doctrine  stood  entire,  who  was  ever 
glorified  like  Luther  the  theol(^ian  ?  Countless  dissertationa 
have  been  devoted  to  evince  the  reality  of  all  (and  more  than 
all)  of  Luthei^a  dreama,  Booka  upon  hooka  have  been  written 
to  ahow  that  hia  advent  waa  miraculously  foretold.  The 
Apocalypee  alone  (the  canonicity  of  which,  by  the  way,  he 
himself  denied)  afforded  four  such  prophecies  to  his  followers. 
To  them  he  was  there  prefigured  either  ^y  'the  two  wit- 
neaaea'  (zi);  or  by  'the  man  child  who  waa  to  rule  all 
nationa  with  a  rod  of  iron'  (xii) ;  or  by '  the  angel  with  the 
everlaating  gospel'  (xiv.);  or  by  'the  angel  calling  mightily, 
"Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen'*'  (xviii).  To  them 
also  he  was  foretold  in  the  pretended  vaticinations  of  Huss, 
of  Uilten,  of  the  Elector  Frederic  the  Sage,  &c.  Many  and 
elaborate  are  the  treatises  in  exposition  of  Luther's  own 
piropheciea,  and  to  prove  him  a  veritable  prophet;  to  prove 
hia  title  to  the  style  of  evangelist  and  apostle,  of  saint  and 
worker  of  miracles,  of  confessor  and  martyr,  of  hero  and 
conqueror,  of  the  Megalander  or  Great  Man,  by  pre-eminence, 
&c.  Much  likewise  has  been  written  touching  his  similitude 
with  the  sun  and  with  the  moming-star;  with  Abel,  with 
Noah,  with  Abraham,  with  Moses,  with  Samuel,  with  £lia8 
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with  Jeremiah,  with  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  Ananias,  with  St  Paul;  to  say  nothing  of  St 
Christopher  the  Great,  St  Martin  of  Tours,  St  Benno,  Wick- 
liffe,  HoflB,  &a   But  if  the  real  Lather  be  ket  in  a  flood  of 
panegyrio,  he  is  equally  lost  in  ft  oonntei^flood  of  infective. 
I  know  a  hnndied  portraitures  of  Luther  the  Angel,  and  a 
hnndred  pendants  of  Luther  the  Devil;  but  1  know  not  a 
single  true  likeness  of  Luther  the  Man.     One  party  seem 
to  have  ignored  his  real  features,  another  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  them ;  and  yet  there  they  stand,  painted  in  aU 
the  Yivadty  of  troth  by  his  own  powerfnl  pencil— a  pendl 
more  graphic  for  the  inner  man  than  that  of  his  Mend  Ctbt 
naoh  for  the  outer.   No  one  can  know  Lnther  who  doee  not 
know  him  in  his  writings, — writings,  however,  hardly  more 
deserving  of  study  as  reflecting  their  illustrious  author,  than 
as  interesting  and  instmotive  in  themselves.   All  in  all,  they 
m  among  the  most  engaging  of  works ;  and  whilst  the  nqiidity 
with  whioh  they  were  thrown  off  by  Lnther,  in  writing  or  in 
speech,  is  adTerse  to  condensation,  a  fall  and  fiur  selection 
would  prove  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
human  strength  and  weakness,  that  is,  to  the  true  history  of 
man.    I  regret  that  the  extracts  here  made  are  principally 
limited  to  the  latter  phasis ;  for  I  am  at  present  called  on  to 
antagonise  snd  oonect  the  one-sided  and  erroneous  repretfenta* 
tions,  exdnsively  given  of  Lnther  nnder  the  fonner.   I  there- 
fore earnestly  caution  my  reader  that  he  do  not  mistake  the 
proof  which  I  now  adduce,  that  Luther  is  not  impeccable,  for 
a  demonstration  that  Luther  does  nothing  but  err.    Such  a 
conclusion  would,  indeed,  be  greatly  farther  from  the  truth 
than  the  prevalent  delusion  against  which  I  here  contend.  In 
these  I  make  no  pretension  to  a  fnll  portraitore  of  Lnther. 
1  merely  call  into  relief  certain  neglected  features,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  veritable  picture  of  the 
lieformer.    Luther  I  not  merely  admire  but  love.  My  love  is, 
however,  limited  to  the  real  Lather,  and  him  1  love  with  all 
his  firalts  and  weaknesses— nay  more,  peihaps,  that  he  is  no 
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*  monster  of  perfection/  *  As  to  the  ideal  Luther,  angel  or 
devil,  for  such  I  care  no  more  than  for  any  other  fancy  which 
folly,  ignorance,  prG|judice,  or  perfidy  may  engender.  I  look 
to  truth  alone." 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  reseaich  was  spent  by  Sir  William 
on  Lather.  There  was  much  reading,  and  not  a  little  think- 
ing. The  results  are  given  in  some  thirty  separate  parcels 
of  papers,  which,  if  published,  would  occupy  a  large  volume. 
Tliese  are  carefully  arranged  under  various  heads,  seemingly 
exhaustive  of  the  subject 

A  1.  Biography  and  porHonal  ariecilotea — alphabetical. 

2.  Luther,  various  references  to,  from  Walch's  Index  and  various 

•works. 

(a.)  Notes  from  Luther's  letters. 

(/>.)  Varia  Ecclesiaatica. 

(c.)  Varia  Ecclesiastica  Anglicana. 

3.  Various  extracts  from  various  books,  chiefly  in  reference  to 


Luther  and  the  liefonnation.  Lmtm. 

List  of  errors  iu  D'Aubignd,    ....  2 

Andin's  LhUht — n-forences  to,  ...  1-10 
iJ'Aubign^  an<l  Audio,  varia  upon  . 

Michelet  and  Luther,   11-13 

Fabricii  Ceutifoiium,      •       .       •       ,       .  15-21 

Acta  Eruditorum,   23-25 

Extracts  from  disputations  in  German  uniyetritiefl^  27 

Observationes  Hallenses,         ....  28 

History  of  Church  for  lieligious  Tract  Society,  .  29-31 

Waixl's  Ideiil,   33-3» 

Chatelain  Synod  of  Dort,  .... 

Laing's  German  Catholic  Cliurch,     .       .  , 

Spalatine  Clm)nicon  from  1613  to  1626,  .       .  41-49 

Chronicon  Torgoviao,      .....  52,  63 

Bonnechos^  Lee  B^ormateors,  &&, .       .       .55,  56 
Ancillon,  ....... 

4.  Luther  in  general — being  extracts  from  his  own  works. 

i.  Manner  of  life  ;  and     in  general,  .      .  1-4 


*  **Jifyiutnm ptifieUmlf**  is  tbe  expranUm  of  Jaliu Onwr SeaUgsr.  Pope, 
wbo  WM  a  enrioni  iMdwr,  tofim  bat  apoflt  di«  Mjing  in  liii  Ikmoot  lina^ — 

**  A  llMlUflM  aoMtor  Itel  Ihs  wrid  air«r  ■nr.'* 
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ii  Virtues,   5-8 

iii  Ignorance  and  Learning,  .       .       .  .         9  12 
iv.  Doctrines  in  general,       .       .       ,  .  13-18 
V.  Special  doctrinea — 

(a.)  Prayer,   19-22 

{b.)  Devil  and  Superstition,  .       .       .  23-30 

(c.)  ^rarria^Mi,  Polygamy,  &c.,       ,       ,  31-34 

vi.  Inconsistency,         .....  3540 

vii.  Theory  of  government,     .       ,       .       ,  41-44 

viii.  Varia  Ecclesiastica,  .       ,       .       ,       ,  45,  46 

ix.  Varia  Philosophica,   47,  4S 

X,  Varia  Uistorica,      .....  49,  50 

xi.  Acute  Dicta,  51,  52 

xii.  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  &c.,   .       .       .       .      53, 54 
B  1.  Luther's  moral  imperfections — extracts  from  himselll 

2.  Luther's  opponents — extracts  from  himself. 

i.  ()])j)onent8  in  general,  I 

ii.  Papists,   .  3 

(a.)  In  general. 

(h.)  Individuals, 
iii  Sacramentarians,  IS 

(a.)  In  general. 

(/>.)  IndividuaU. 
iv.  Antinomians,  ,  .21 

(rt.)  In  general. 

(h.)  Individuals. 
V.  Otlier  sects — ^Amibaptiste,  &c, .       .       .  .25 
vi.  Jurists  27 

3.  Fragments  l)y  me  on  Luther. 
C  1.  Varia  LutliLnma  unarranged. 

2.  Leaves  fiom  Politica. 
Dl.| 

2.  /  Principles  of  Luther  with  regard  to  Maniage,  Polygamy,  &c 

3.  J 

£  1.  )  Corollaries  (piactical  oonaaqoencea  of  piinciples)  in  himself 

2.  i     and  others. 
F  1,  Polygamy,  inter  aUa,  Henry  VIII. 


partiefl  to. 
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61. 

S.  f  CofoUaaee  with  logud  to  Builigioiis  Yowb,  DemonUiBatioii, 


Gtonnan  and  Swua  Bafbumations,  &c 


Two  packetB  with  Lutheiana  unananged.    Othen  labelled  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Political  Doctrines — Peasants,  Princes,  &c. 
Diabolic  Agency. 

Theological  Inconsistency — Antiiiomiauism,  Agricola,  Weller,  &c. 
Want  of  Charity  and  Toleration. 
Luther  on  Biblical  Books. 
Appendix — Hare. 

D'Aubign^  and  Audin  in  general — Huss. 

^A.  Opinions  of  Lutheran  divines,  chiefly  Luther 
and  Melanclithon,  from  1025  to  1554. 

B.  Lutheran  Church  Constitutions  as  estab- 
lished : — 

Stnusbuig. 
Hesse. 
Denmark. 
Hanan, 
Mecklenburg. 

Wirtemberg,  Techt,  and  Montbelliard. 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg  and  Wolfen- 

biittel — Hanover. 
Nether  Saxony  or  Saxe  Laueubuig. 
East  Friesland. 
CEttingen. 

C.  Gennan  ecclesiastical  jurists  and  systematic 
theologians : — 

Jurists — 

Finkelthauss. 
B.  Carpzovius. 
Bninnemannua 
Strykius. 
IkK'hmcr. 
Divines — 
Gerhard. 
Balduinua. 


lAthemn  Chmch  f 
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In  Jannaxy  1851,  Sir  William  oommenoed  to  look  over  his 
oontributiona  to  tlie '  Edinburgh  Beview/  wifh  a  yiew  to  tbeir 

collection  and  publication  in  a  separate  form.  The  thing  was 
to  be  done  speedily ;  only  a  few  notes  were  to  be  added,  and 
the  book  was  to  be  out,  Sir  William  thought,  in  a  few  months. 
But,  like  the  edition  of  Beid,  which  he  hoped  woold  be  pub- 
liahed  in  a  few  weeka  aa  fu  back  aa  1837,  the  new  volnma 
did  not  appear  at  the  time  contemplated.  He  felt  the  need  of 
making  additiona  to  the  articles  aa  originally  pnbliahed ;  and 
accordingly,  the  design  of  writing  appendices  on  points  in 
philosopliy,  as  well  as  on  education  and  university  refunu. 
gradually  grew  and  strengthened.  From  his  extraordinaiily 
careful,  thorough-going,  and  elaborate  manner  of  working  at 
a  Bulrject,  these  appendicea  took  up  hia  time  and  atiength  in 
such  a  way  that  all  calculation  aa  to  when  the  irolume  would 
appear  was  completely  baffled.  Tlie  more  he  laboured,  the 
more  did  there  appear  to  be  done.  Those  around  him  began 
to  think,  as  date  after  date  fixed  for  the  publication  of  the 
volume  passed  without  its  appearing,  that  it  might  poeaiblj 
never  be  finished.  However,  after  more  than  a  yeai'a  almost 
constant  labour— 4hc  greater  part  of  the  work  being  done  afler 
midnight — the  '  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature. 
Education  and  University  Reform,*  appeared  in  March  1852. 
The  lengthened  notes  and  appendices  that  were  added  to  the 
original  articles,  and  their  quality,  showed  how  the  time  had 
been  employed,  and  made  it  appear  wonderful  that  such  a 
body  of  thought,  at  once  compact  and  profound,  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  limited  period  of  fifteen  montha 

The  'Discussions'  reached  a  second  edition  in  1853.  And 
now  since  his  death  there  has  appeared  a  third  edition  in  1867. 

The  following  letter  acknowledging  a  presentation  copy  of 
the  'Discussions'  is  ftom  one  with  whom  Sir  William  had 
most  elaborate  controversy : — 


LBTTBB8  BELATITB  TO  THE  DISCUCeiONS.  389 
Bbv.  Da  Whkwbll  to  Sib  W.  Hamiiaoii. 

Tbixitt  Lodob,  Cambridge,  AgrU  28,  1852. 

JDiAB  Sir, — I  have  had  the  pleasave  of  zeoeiYiiig  jonr  *  Diacus- 
sions  on  Philowphy  and  Litenttnie/  and  as  a  present  from  yoniaelt 
This  I  aoeq^  as  a  mark  gf  your  goodwill,  and  value  it  much  on  that 
account ;  and  also  on  aocoont  of  the  matter  of  the  hook»  with  much 
of  which  I  am  alxeady  fiEaniliar,  and  know  its  interast  and  value. 
I  had  the  fortune  to  differ  with  you  on  vaiioos  pdnts  whieh  are 
dfsenased  in  these  pages,  and  may  possibly  stiU  have  something  to 
say  on  sueh  points ;  hut  if  so^  I  hope  that  it  will  only  produce  some 
fiffther  **  shaking  of  the  toich  of  troth,"  which,  as  your  motto  says, 
makes  it  shine  the  hric^ter.  And  all  we  who  venture  to  wiHe  <m 
plulosophioal  suljeets  must  fbel  fresh  ohUgations  to  yon,  who  have 
done  BO  much  to  keep  alive  and  to  extend  the  intetest  felt  in  this 
coontcy  respecting  such  specnlatiomt.  I  hope  you  will  long  find 
pleasure  in  the  proeecntion  of  such  studies ;  the  sulgect  of  philo- 
sop]^  is  sure  to  gsin  as  long  as  yon  do  so. 

The  notioe  whieh  you  have  taken  of  a  ahort  paper  of  mine  (though 
yon  think  me  in  eraor),  induces  me  to  send  you  a  few  other  papem 
whieh  I  have  pnhliahed  in  the  like  manner.  They  will  at  least 
ahow  yon  that  I  oontinne  to  speeulate  about  such  matteis ;  and  I 
hope  you  wHl  accept  them  as  a  token  that  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 
your  fiuihfnl  and  ohedient  servant^ 

W.  WmnrsLL. 

The  foUowiug  oontains  a  reference  to  ^  William's  views 
<m  Oxfovd: — 

Riv.  C.  P.  Cmaxim*  to  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 

OiiiiL,9Milprtll862. 

My  dear  Sir  William  Hamilton, — Will  you  allow  me  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your  philosophical 
and  educational  '  Discussions '1  Independently  of  their  separate 
value,  they  claim,  and  must  receive,  renewed  attention  in  their  col- 
lected form  and  with  your  second  imprimatur.  I  have  read  the  last 
Discussion  with  much  interest,  and  find  in  it  much  to  which  I 
assent  willingly ;  some  things  too,  to  which  I  must  give  a  more 
reluctant  adhesion.    I  fear  that  we  have  departed  too  far  from  our 

*  Fellow  of  Orial  College^  Oxford,  and  author  of  *  jBsMy  on  Logical  Method.' 
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oiigiiml  model  to  think  of  nally  ntoxDing  to  it  as  a  whole ;  and  Ha 
dead  forma  are  often  painM  mockeriea.  What  parts  will  bear  re- 
viving, what  will  not,  is  a  question  of  detail,  on  which  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion.  Excuse  me  if  I  say  that,  on  some  points 
which  you  mention,  the  divergence  of  the  college  practioe  item  the 
university  theoiy  does  not  seem  so  wide  to  me  as  it  appears  to  yon. 
And  perhaps  I  may  add  that  the  statistical  estimate  of  the  colleges, 
thou^  true  in  ftct,  and  useful  in  your  hands,  might  be  made  the 
ground  of  very  false  inferences.  .  .  .  — Believe  me,  veiy  fidth- 
fully  yours, 

Charlbs  p.  Cbbribk. 


Mr  James  Broun  ♦  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Hasooubt  Bcojuvoa,  1M4  Mag  1852. 

My  dear  Sir  William, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  present  of 
your  *  Discussions.' 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  wholly  abandon  your  design  of  giving  a 
aketch  of  the  Soaligers.  I  should  not  willingly  see  your  thoq^ts 
withdrawn  from  the  completion  of  the  Notes  to  Reid,  but  you  nJjght 
surely  give  a  sketch,  and  indicate  the  sources  of  informaticm.  The 
most  interesting  ports  of  the  histoty  of  philosophy  at  that  time 
would  lie  in  your  way.  Muretus  must  have  owed  much  to  the 
earlier  Scaliger,  and  in  a  finer  spirit  than  he  afterwards  showed,  ftr 
now  the  earlier  "  Julius  Caesar"  is  contrasted  with  the  later  syco- 
phant orations  before  the  Papal  chair,  and  his  impudence  in  offering 
the  whole  soil  of  Scotland  to  the  Pope. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  that  mathematics  are  so  easy  to  study ;  in 
reading  thoroughly  good  mathematicians — as  James  Bernoulli,  or 
Maolaurin,  or  Lagrange — there  is  quite  enough  for  eneigy  of  the 
inteUeot  Bad  mathematicians  obscure  their  no-meaning  with  com- 
plicated signs;  but  to  the  better  class  of  them  the  signs  are  an 
incumbrance  in  some  respects,  though  an  aid  in  others. 

Nor  is  it  quite  so  straight  a  road  to  walk  in.  Poor  Joseph 
Scaliger  got  off  the  narrow  path  right  into  the  ditch,  and  over  the 
boots  in  mud.  Of  course  a  pedant  in  geometry  will  be  stupid  in 
business,  but  other  exclusive  pursuits  lead  the  same  way — Dominie 
Sampson  was  no  geometer. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Pascal,  about  eight  years  before  his  death,  of 

*  Barri-ster  of  Uie  Inner  Temple. 
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M.  Min:  a  Ixm  esprit,  mais  il  n'est  pas  g^mtet&-H}'e8k» 
oomnw  Tons  aavei*  qb  gmnd  d^ut 

I  am  pietty  well  ooaWnoed  in  my  own  mind  that  logical  quantity 
ia  not  a  wbit  diflGuent  ftom  algelnaioi  I  can't  see  any  difGnenoe 
between  |  and  *'aU" — tat  ibfor-fiNirths  of  a  number  of  things  is 
clearly  all  of  them.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  write  a  note  to  the 
( AiheiuBiom'  to  draw  more  attention  to  this,  end  let  it  be  leftited 
if  that  can  be  done.  With  kind  xemembrancee  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
I  lemaiii,  my  dear  sir,  youra  most  truly, 

Jameb  Bboun. 

Kev.  I)k  W.  LiNiiuAY  Alexandek  *  TO  fciiR  W.  Hamilton. 

PunuB  BuBX,  ar  HoatiLBOBOB,  lOa  Oefoiw  1868^ 

DiAB  Sib  Wiulum, — On  my  return  home  from  London  a  few 
daya  sgo^  I  found  waiting  me  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  your 
'Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  literature,'  "From  the  author." 
For  ao  Tshiable  a  gifl>  and  so  flattering  a  token  of  regsrd,  I  beg  to 
convey  to  you  my  sinoeieet  acknowledgments. 

I  hare  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  rich  stores  of  thou^^t  end  learning  which  that  volume  contains. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  perusal,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Beview,' 
of  the  first  two  of  these  Discussions  produced  on  me  effocts  which 
have  influenced  my  habits  of  thoQght  ever  since,  and  given  a  pre- 
vailing tenden^  to  my  studies  and  opinions  in  philosophy.  If  I 
may  without  presumption  appropriate  language  which  Kant  uses  of 
himself,  I  would  say  that  your  article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Percep> 
tion  '*meinen  doguiatischen  Schlummer  unterbrach,  und  meinen 
Untenuchungen  im  Felde  der  speculativen  philosophie  eine  andere 
BichtuQg  gab."  I  had,  up  to  that  period,  been  a  kind  of  som- 
nolently acquiescent  follower  of  Brown,  and  had  vay  nearly  relin- 
quished philosophical  studies  under  an  idea  that  hia  four  volumes 
contained  the  nepiua  uHra  at  speculative  science.  After  repeated 
perusals  of  your  Discussions,  I  found  out  my  mistake  pretty  dis- 
tinctly, and  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  I  had  yet  to  begin  philo- 
sophicsl  pursuits  in  the  right  direction.  I  cannot  pretend  that  I 
have  made  much  progress  in  these ;  still  I  feel  that  I  have  gained 
something,  and  I  cannot  but  seise  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
you  my  grateftil  sense  of  the  advantages  I  have  reaped  from  the  study 
of  your  philosophical  writings. 

*  Minister  of  Aagustiiie  Churoh,  Edinlmii^. 
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Of  theadditionAtotlie  pment edition  of  tbd  'Viaeam&am*  Ihmn 
aa  yet  only  had  tone  to  lead  your  reply  to  the  miler  in  the  *Efiih 
gdioal  BeWew.'  I  felt  eioeediiigly  oifended  ai  tlie  tone  and  al^ 
of  the  aitusle  to  which  yon  have  leplied,  and  theielbiia  enjoyed  not 
a  little  your  caatigation  of  the  anthor.  Ai  to  the  point  aA  iaaoe^  I 
think  then  oan  be  no  leaaonaUe  dooU  that  yoor  aliKtenMnt  aa  to 
judgment  of  CSalvin  and  Beaa  oonoeniing  the  Apooalypae  is  strictly 
ooneei  Ben'a  own  language  in  the  Ptolegomena  to  the  Apocalypee, 
in  his  edition  of  the  New  Teatament,  is  sufficient  to  ahow  how  hssi- 
tatingly  he  came  to  admit  its  canonicity,  how  uncertain  he  remained 
as  to  its  author,  and  how  deeply  he  felt  its  ohecnrity.  His  advice 
also  to  all  to  venerate  the  mysteries  of  God  contained  in  this  book, 
rather  than  pollute  them  with  their  fanatical  comments,"  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  free  exposition  of  it 
But  I  must  not  further  intrude  with  such  remarks. — I  remain,  dear 
Sir  William,  youis  most  respectfully  aiul  faithfully, 

W.  Lindsay  Alexa^dek. 

PnorMOB  Booui  to  8ib  W.  Hamilton. 

Cork,  27th  May  1852. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — beg  you  to  aooept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your 
kind  and  valuable  present  of  your  new  volume  of  collected  eaaqra. 

Though  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  aereial  of  the  easaya  and 
leviewBy  it  has  aifordcil  me  sincere  pleasure  to  lead  them  igain,  and 
there  are  portions  of  them  to  which  X  yet  purpose  to  zeeoi:  For 
whether  I  agree  with  you  in  opinion  or  not  (and  there  are  &r  more 
points  upon  which  I  do  agree  with  you  than  upon  which  I  differ),  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  instructed  by  the  veiy  learning  and  ability 
with  which  you  supjwrt  and  adorn  your  cause.  .  .  .  Will  you 
forgive  me  for  adding  that  I  do  not  think  that  upon  all  points  you 
ha?e  manifested  that  freedom  from  prejudice  which  is  eosential  to 
the  foimation  of  a  right  jodgmentt  Much  of  what  you  say  upon 
the  ttndy  of  niftt**""*^*^  appears  to  me  to  be  only  appUoable  to  an 
ezdusive  atudy  of  the  science.  Tho  erila  of  which  you  apeak  are 
due^  I  conceive,  not  to  the  direct  and  positive  influenoe  of  the 
stody  of  the  lelationa  of  quantity  and  of  the  methods  proper  to  that 
study  upon  the  mind,  bat  to  th^  absenoe  of  those  influenoea  of  gene- 
ral liteiatiire  and  human  interoooise  which  the  very  preoccupation 
of  the  mind  in  extreme  instanoea  ooeadons.  Would  not,  then,  the 
▼eiy  same,  or  a  strictly  parallel  observation,  apply  to  the  exchum 
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study  of  any  otiier  depaitmeul  of  knowledge,  psychology  for 
esuunple  t  Aio  not  all  one-^idfld  men  (inteUectoally  speaking)  deft- 
oleni  In  general  atrangUi  and  i^tude  of  mindt  I  think  so.  The 
aole  qoeflAion  idiieh  lemains  ia,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  mathematlwil  aoienoe  whkh  apeciaUy  tenda  to  make  the 
atndy  of  it  ezdiiaiTO.  Ia  there  anything  in  the  intereat  attaahing  to 
iwathamatical  puianitB  and  objecta  which  ia  apeeially  nnftiendly  to 
other  Intereata— which  demanda  to  role  alonet 

Now,  while  I  admit  it  to  ha  tme  that  many  minda  have  hean 
abaorbed  to  a  very  injurioua  extent  in  mathematiwil  pmsultB,  I  can- 
.  not,  judging  from  the  natnie  of  the  eaae  and  ftmn.  mdividnal  experi- 
enoe,  believe  that  such  is  a  neoesaaay  or  a  proper  result  I  do  not 
see  why  a  man,  because  he  feels  an  interest  in  mathematical  specula- 
tions, should  therefore  not  feel  an  interest  in  moral,  or  philosophical, 
or  social  inquiries.  I  should  rather  suppose  that  the  efTect  of  the 
former  study  woiil<i  be,  not  to  destroy  the  intellect  in  question,  hut 
to  add  to  it  a  disposition  to  pursue  the  particular  studies  with  a  refer- 
ence to  guneml  laws,  as  the  end  of  investigation.  And  such  a  dispo- 
sition is  not  in  iUst  lf  to  he  reprehended.  Undouhtedly  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  ciinied  too  fur — the  immediate  value  of  facts  may  hr  too 
little  regarded;  but  all  this  only  brings  us  to  the  same  position  as 
before — viz.,  that  any  mental  disposition  suffered  to  gain  an  undue 
predominance  becomes  injurious. 

I  have  in  my  own  case  (which  I  mention  only  by  the  way) 
observed  that  every  pericni  of  sustained  mathematical  effort  ha.s  Iuh  n 
followed  by,  and  has  been,  I  believe,  })roductive  of,  an  ofij)().site 
state  of  mind — a  state  in  which  the  mind  appf  aml  to  assort  its  un- 
wilIini,'n«>Hs  to  be  too  lon<^'  subject  to  one  set  of  ideas,  and  to  dt'iiiaiid 
for  itself  "  fresh  fields  and  jmstures  new."  I  cannot  doultt  that  when- 
ever this  indication  is  neglecte<l,  this  call  refused,  great  mental  injury 
must  result.  And  in  this  way  it  seems  to  me  probal)le  that  the 
rewards  which  universities  hold  out  to  am]»iti<»ns  minds  for  special 
attainments  may  often  be  pnxluctive  of  iiTcpaniltle  and  most  melan- 
choly evils.  But  the  result  is  not  properly  cliargeablu  upon  mathe- 
matics as  a  study,  nor  is  it  solely  chargeable  upon  the  abuse  of 
mathematical  studies.  Some  men  have  been  warped  by  philology, 
some  crazed  by  nieta])liysics  ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  pursuit  of 
learning  stimulated  by  other  incentives  than  the  love  of  learning, 
would,  I  suppose,  if  tnily  written,  tell  of  the  ruin  of  many  noble 
minds,  and  make  large  deductions  from  the  general  benehts  which 
the  world  owes  to  academical  institutions. 
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Now  this  leads  rao  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  snffi- 
ciently  diiicrriininated  between  the  um  and  the  abtm  of  mithwrniticil 


May  I  add  too,  end  in  the  same  tffint  of  oandoor  and  of  respect, 
that  I  think  you  are  uignetifiAbly  aenrere  upon  my  friend  Mr  De 
Moigaa.  He  i»,  I  believe,  a  man  as  much  imbued  with  the  lov<B  of 
truth  as  oan  anywhere  be  found.  When  and&  men  mt,  a  calm  and 
simple  statement  of  the  ground  of  their  error  answan  eveiy  poipom 
whidi  the  interests  either  of  learning  or  of  justice  can  leqnin.  Hie 
peculiarities  of  Mr  De  Morgan's  system  of  logic  I  have  not  made  an 
object  of  stody,  and  I  do  not  M.  competent  theielbce  to  paaa  any  . 
opinion  upon  the  oometnesB  or  mntoal  conaiatenqr  of  his  viewaL 

I  hoffe  that  it  is  not  needfol  to  offer  any  apokgy  for  the  fieodom 
of  some  of  my  oheflrfation&  Mienly  to  liavie  thankud  yon  far  your 
▼exy  valuable  work  would  not  have  conveyed  my  real  feelings  or 
oonvietiona  as  to  its  great  merits^  and  to  have  confined  mj  lemaiks 
to  points  of  entire  agreement  would  not  have  been  strictly  candid. 

In  the  following  correflpondence,  Mr  Colly  us  Simon*  miaes 
a  point  of  coDadmble  flpecnlative  importanoe  in  lefeienoe  to 
Perception : — 


Mt  niAB  81B, — ^Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  freUngs 
than  yonr  vety  kind  recollection  of  m&  The  gift  of  your  most 
valuable  work  is  an  hononr  of  which  I  cannot  bat  Sael  myself  qvito 
unworthy,  and  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  eetoem.  I  trust  tbst 
a  few  months  of  repose  and  recreation  will  restore  your  strength, 
which  must  have  been  heavily  taxed  in  the  production  of  such  a 
volume. 

On  looking  into  it  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  think  that 
there  is  anything  respecting  Beikdey  to  be  dinoussed  between  you 
and  me,  even  if  you  had  leisure  for  it  I  see,  with  a  great  deal  of 
gratification,  that^  until  now,  I  had  sadly  misundostood  you,  having 
considered  you  one  of  what  you  very  appropriately  call  the  Hypo- 
thetical Baalists.  Wediflfer,  l8ee,morothanIcanwellundenfeuMl 
respecting  Eeid,  but  that  ia  at  preeent  of  lees  oonsequenoa  The 
only  thing  that  I  would  beg  of  you  is  to  mention  to  me  the  point  in 

*  Auth')!  of  '  The  Naturs  and  Elements  of  the  £ztonial  World,'  '  Usmil- 
ton  versus  Mill,'  &c.  &c 


studios. 


Mb  T.  C0LLTN8  Simon  to  Sib  W.  Hamilton. 
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wbich  ytm  oonnder  that  your  views  differ  ftom  Berkelsy'a.  I  am 
tiiinMtig  of  paUiahing  a  aeoond  editiim  of  my  woik  with  additiona, 
and  piopose  to  deooiaie  it  with  a  few  quotationa  from  hoth  your 
woAb,  though  neither  of  them  allow  me  to  apeak  of  you  aa  a 
Bedcdeiaa;  and  it  oonld  not  fell  to  he  matter  of  great  intenat  to 
the  poblic  to  know  what  point  of  diiferanoe  there  ia  hetween  you ; 
ioat  that  you  oomrider  there  ia  aome  I  infer,  though  I  hx>k  for  it  in 
Tain  in  what  you  have  written. 

What  you  deaerihe  at  p.  54  aa  your  own  views,  under  the  name  of 
Natund  Bealiam,  rcpieecnta  exactly  thoae  of  Berketey.  The  matter 
of  whioh  we  have  intuitive  Imowledge — the  reality  of  the  reciprocal 
independence  or  antUhesia  hetween  this  matter  and  the  percipient>— 
the  unconditional  admission  of  everything  of  which  we  an  oonacioua 
— he  agroea  in  all  thia.  Even  when  you  aaeert  (in  the  eame  page) 
a  ^'oooiiginality  "  between  thia  matter  and  the  percipient,  I  do  not 
think  you  mean  by  this  term  anything  denied  hy  Berkeley.  Do 
you  mean  by  it  that  the  cause  of  this  matter  ia  alao  the  cause  of  the 
mindt  He  did  not  deny  thia.  Or  do  you  mean  it  aa  a  mere  syn- 
onyme  of  <*  reciprocal  independence  t**  Then  in  this  alao  he  agrees 
with  you.  Or  do  you  mean  (aa  the  word  *<genetie"  there  used 
seems  to  indicate)  that  neither  the  mind  educes  the  phenomenal 
woild  of  which  it  ia  conadous,  nor  the  phenomenal  worid  the  mind 
which  ia  conaeiona  of  itt  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  you  upon  this  point.  Or,  lastly,  do  you  mean  that  we  have 
it  among  the  facts  of  consciousness  that  the  mind  doea  not  b^gin  to 
exist  until — or  does  not  exist  afterwarda  except  when— it  it  con- 
scious of  its  material  world  t  If  ao^  there  would  be  a  difference 
between  you  and  Berkeley,  inasmuch  as  he  clearly  considered  (which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  fact  given  in  consciousneaB  upon  this  point) 
that  every  individual  mind  must  have  existed  prior  to  its  own  indi- 
\  idual  world  of  phenomena.  But  after  all,  this  is  at  best  but  a 
mere  corollary  of  Berkeley's  doctrine,  and  not  a  portion  of  it ;  for 
those  who  hold  his  doctrine  may  (as  far  as  it  is  concerned)  look  upon 
each  miiul  lus  Viegiiining  to  exist  either  prior  to,  or  simultaneously 
witli,  its  own  world  of  phenomena — which  two  are,  I  think,  the  only 
pojv^i])lL'  alt^-nialivcs;  for  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
existence  of  the  mind  supervenes  upon  its  own  phenomena  ?  You 
speak  in  tlie  page  I  refer  to  of  materialism  as  being  distinguishable 
by  this  la-st-menlioned  suppoi^ition.  But  I  think,  on  reflection,  you 
will  .see  that  thougli  materialism  teaches  that  the  "otiose"  suLstm- 
tum  (as  you  justly  term  it)  exists  prior  to  the  mind,  it  docs  not 
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OTTjp  tliii  piiOBtj  to  the  wodd  of  phflnomwia, — at  UmI  I  haTe  not 
ftUm  in  anywhere  with  that  atetement  The  fint  tenet  of  maten- 
aliflm  aanunee  a  aobriwUim  innid  of  which  wo  aie  not  oonadoni^ 
betidet  the  pheDomeBal  woddof  whioh  we  an  j  and  thanoe  derive^ 
I  think  very  natmalfy,  all  its  other  teneti.  But  without  thia  matter 
of  whioh  we  are  not  eonicioQa,  and  the  eabstitation  of  thia  in  their 
doetrina  for  the  matter  of  which  we  are,  they  oould  not  ai^e  the 
priority  of  matter,  and  etill  leaa  (if  leas  in  aoeh  a  caaa  weie  poaaiUe) 
the  ednction,"  as  yon  time  eall  it^  of  the  pennpient  from  the 
thing  peioeived.  I  have  pmloqgad  thia  femaik  baeaaae  I  aometimeB 
&ncy  that  it  is  a  ftar  leet  Beiiceley'B  doetrine  shonld  lead  to  oonfn- 
aion  in  this  respect  that  makes  some  writers  nnwilling  to  identify 
their  yiewB  with  his ;  and  from  p.  54  I  oonld  almost  imagine  that 
this  might  be  your  case.  Even  the  idea  there  expressed  in  the  term 
"co-originality"  exhibits  no  difference  between  your  views  and  Berke- 
ley's. I'an-lon  me,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  the  trouble  that  I  give, 
when  I  ask  you  to  toll  me  the  particular  t<.'nn  which  you  consider 
to  express  the  ditlcrence  between  you  to  which  you  ocwisionally 
allude.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  Berkeleiau  question  is 
one  of  common-sense  alone. 

With  the  sincerest  wish  that  yuu  may  long  enjoy  the  fame  which 
you  have  so  gallantly  earned,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  most  faith- 
fully yours,  T.  C.  6aioN. 

Mbkobanda  of  Sib  W.  Hamilton'b  Kbplt. 

If  Berkeley  held  that  the  Deity  caused  one  permanent  material 
universe  (bo  it  supposed  apart  or  not  apart  from  His  own  essence), 
which  universe,  on  coming  into  relation  with  our  minds  through  the 
medium  of  our  bodily  organism,  is,  in  cert;iin  of  its  correlative  side.^ 
or  phases,  so  to  speak,  external  to  our  organism,  o})joctively  or  really 
perceived  (the  primary  qualities),  or  determines  in  us  certain  sub- 
jective affections  of  which  we  are  conscious  (the  secondary  qualities) ; 
in  that  case  I  must  acknowledge  Berkeley's  theory  to  be  ^d^tuali/ 
one  of  natural  realism,  the  differences  being  only  verbal  But  again, 
if  Berkeley  held  that  the  Deity  caused  no  permanent  material  nni- 
TBiee  to  exist  and  to  act  imiformly  as  one,  but  does  Himself  either 
infiise  into  our  several  minds  the  phsenomena  (ideas)  porceiyed  and 
aflGactLTe,  or  determines  our  several  minds  to  elicit  within  conact 
ooaneaa  auch  apprehended  qualities  or  felt  affections ;  in  that  case 
I  oan  feoogniae  in  Berkeley's  theory  only  a  scheme  of  theiatic  ideal- 
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ism — ill  fact,  only  a  scheme  of  perpetual  aiid  universal  miracle, 
against  which  the  law  of  parcimony  is  conclusive,  if  the  Diviiio 
interposition  bo  not  proved  necessary  to  render  possible  the  facts. 
For  "  non  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  notlus"  holds  good  in 
philosophy  as  in  poetic  Noticed  that  egoistic  idealism,  therefore, 
more  philosophical  than  tlieistic ;  because  the  former  postulates  only 
a  great  miracle  once  for  aU,  whereas  the  latter  supposes  the  Deity 
to  perform  a  petty  miracle  on  each  representation  of  each  several 
mind.  Noticed  also  that  in  the  place  referred  to  (Disc.  p.  54)  I 
only  had  in  view  the  proximate  sources  of  idealism  and  materialism, 
and  did  not  jUlude  to  the  first  cause  of  both  sources  in  the  word 
Genetic;  nor  is  idealism  there  distinguished  into  it-s  two  species  as 
at  pp.  193,  194,  &c.  &c.  I  also  noticed  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
object  and  objective,  subject  and  subjective,  in  lelation  to  and  as 
diBcriminating  the  material  and  mental  worlds. 

Mb  Colltms  Simon  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

ROSSTBIVOBi  iRELAMn,  Jon.  2^  1868. 

Mt  diab  Sib, — ^Your  kind  o&r  indaces  me  to  trouble  yoa  with 
one  or  two  lemarks. 

It  is  to  me  a  great  aatisfiM^n  to  hear  that  you  have  seen  nothing 
in  Berkeley  that  ajqpears  to  you  ineooncilable  with  your  own  views. 
Of  this  I  became  convinced  upon  reading  your  *■  Discussions,*  and 
the  fint  page  of  your  letter  is  to  the  same  effect  But  when  yoa 
defend,  as  you  do  in  your  letter  (or  rather  seem  to  do),  a  ooirel- 
aftive  and  hypothetical  universe  over  and  ahove  that  universe  of 
qiialified  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious,  I  b^in  again  to  fear 
that  your  views  and  Berkeley's  aie  ineooncilable.  What  I  would 
ask  yon  is,  when  yon  have  leiBore,  to  have  the  kindness  to  explain 
to  me  what  use  yon  see  in  supposing  a  untveise  of  which  we  are  not 
conscioiis,  oonehttive  to  that  of  which  we  arsb  The  phenomena 
called  ** sensations''  ^  your  letter  subjective  affeetions")  eaduhit 
in  themselves  an  the  priniaiyqaalities.  "When  we  see  a  square  green 
object,  its  form  is  evidently  in  its  colour  and  delineated  hy  it ;  what 
more  need,  then,  is  there  of  a  piototype  fm  the  one  set  of  qualities 
than  Ibr  the  other— for  the  piimaiy  than  for  the  secondary  t  or  am 
I  mistaken  in  tiiinking  that  yon  mean  *'a  nniverse"  when  yon 
speak  of  something  nnsensational  snd  oooelative  connected  with 
our  nniveise  of  qualified  sensations  t 

Afwy^^  question  suggested  hy  your  letter  is  this :  In  what  re- 
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8])oct  do  you  fear  that  Berkeley's  views  infringe  that  priucipla  of 
parcimony  on  which  you  cite  **  non  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  yindioe 
nodus,"  and  in  which  I  fully  acquiesce  1  How  can  it  be  said  that 
his  views  involve  more  miracle  than  the  ordinary  theory  t  Yoo 
suppose  his  doctrine  to  imply  an  intermittent  universe,  and  that 
such  a  universe  calls  for  more  of  the  "l)eui>  \4ndex"  than  a  per- 
manent universe  would  do  ;  but  on  both  these  points  allow  me  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions,  fur  I  utither  look  upon  the  universe  as  inter- 
mittent, nor  can  I  see  that  an  intermilt*  nl  miracle  would  involve 
more  of  the  Deus  vindex  than  a  permanent  one. 

1.  Even  if  we  are  not  to  coiibidi  r  each  so-called  **  act "  of  the 
material  world  as  an  act  of  the  pres^-nt  j)owcr  and  direct  present 
attention  of  the  Deity,  how  can  it  be  .s;ud  that  a  mass  of  continuous 
{Kitty  miracles  is  a  greater  dLsplay  of  miraculous  power,  or  a  nion* 
complex  display  of  it — a  lews  parsimonious  disphiy  of  it — than  one 
great  isolated  miracle  comprehending  all  these  petty  tmes  ?  To 
create  and  t«>  set  going  in  a  moment  a  huge  institution  of  future 
miracles  which  shall  hereafter  take  otTct  1  of  themselves  and  without 
the  present  agency  of  the  Deity,  involves  quite  Jis  stujiendcvas  a  dis- 
play of  the  Divine  power  as  to  suppose  all  this  done  in  successive 
acts  instead  of  in  one  act,  aiul  in  a  million  of  vears  instead  I'f  in  a 
single  minute.  How  can  length  of  time  be  supposed  to  nuijuimt  the 
miraculous  display?  Surely  if  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  favour 
of  Berkeley  ;  for  is  not  Babbagc's  calculating  machine  a  larger  display 
of  mental  jwwer — a  less  parsimonious  display  of  it^ — than  all  the 
H'sults  it  ever  gjive  or  ever  could  give  ?  and  the  same  princii)le  holdi* 
in  all  such  cases.  lUit  after  all,  no  one  with  whom  we  now  have  to 
do  considers  the  so-c^Uled  "acts"  of  the  material  world  as  anything 
else  but  acts  of  the  present  power  and  direct  pn'sent  attention  of  the 
Deity ;  so  that  in  this  respect  Berkeley's  views  involve  nothing  new. 
The  apple  falls  by  laws  of  gravitation  establislied  6000  years  ago; 
but  no  modem  writer  seems  to  think  (not  even  the  author  of  the 
'  Vestiges ')  that  it  W(»iUd  do  so  if  that  whieli  origiuallj  founded 
the  law  was  not  tliere  to  enforce  the  law,  or  that  Divine  interposi- 
tion is  unnecessaiy  to  presenre  Divine  law*  All  admit  that  a  law 
cannot  enforce  itself. 

2.  As  to  the  "  pennanence  "  of  tlie  univeiaei  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  this  permanence,  Berkeley  has  nothiqg  now*  When  educated 
people  say  or  think  that  the  light,  or  sofimd,  or  ookmr,  or  any  other 
such  element  of  nature  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  penuanenti 
they  do  not  mean  that  auch  thinga  aie  not  iutenniitent  ftwmatlffnft 
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They  only  mean  the  same  thing  as  when  we  say  that  knowledge  is 
permanent  or  an  idea  permanent,  although  we  know  that,  in  one 
sense,  it  can  only  exist  when  we  are  conscious  of  it.  The  inter- 
mission of  the  things  of  the  mind  does  not  break  their  '*  perma- 
nenceand  in  all  this  Berkeley  thought  but  as  other  educated  men. 
The  attempt  made  by  some  to  explain  tlii.s  permanence  in  colours, 
sounds,  and  other  such  things  of  which  we  are  conscious,  by  sup- 
posing other  correlative  colours,  sounds,  &c.,  of  whicli  we  are  not 
conscious,  is  of  no  use.  Tlie  supposition  does  not  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose.  On  this  the  leanied  are  n«jw  agretd.  The  colours 
in  the  furniture  of  a  worn  to-dav  and  these  ccjlours  vestenlav  are  the 
same.  We  are  conscious  that  tln'V  are  so,  anil  vet  education  teaches 
us  that  they  are  not  numerically  the  same.  Berkeley  has  added 
nutliing  to  and  taken  nothing  from  this  fact ;  for,  as  1  liave  said,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  correlative  universe  does  not  exphiin  tlie  permanence 
in  question.  But  l)esides,  what  permanence  is,  after  all,  assigned  by 
Berkeley's  opponents  even  to  their  supposed  correlative  universal 
Xone  whatever.  They  admit  that  its  piirtirlos  are  constantly 
shifting  their  position — that  no  part  of  it  remains  one  hour  the 
same — that  all  the  "primary  qualities"  in  it,  an  well  as  those  which 
rreate  the  "  subjective  affections  "  are  for  ever  changing,  and  might 
be  whxdly  changed  without  ati'ecting  its  permaiu'nce  and  identity — 
and  that  the  only  really  ]teniianent  creation  originally  effected  was 
a  creation  of  laws — of  those  laws  which  we  can  perceive  only  in  the 
sensiitional  universe,  but  which  these  parties  attribute  also  to  their 
8uppose<l  correlative  and  unsensational  one.  Thus,  neither  in  re- 
spect of  pennanence  nor  of  miraculous  display  is  the  Berkeleian  aye- 
tern  inferior  to  that  of  our  opponents. 

You  speak  of  Berkeley's  doctrine  as  a  theistic  one,  as  if  the  op- 
posite one  were  not  also  theistic.  But  all  the  theistic  portion  of  his 
doctrine  he  has  merely  adopted  from  the  onlinary  belief  of  men. 
In  reality  his  doctrine  has  nothing  theistic  in  it,  for  it  does  not  re- 
late to  the  cause  of  the  universe  but  to  the  contents  of  the  universe 
—his  problem  being  not,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  imivene )  but, 
what  does  the  universe  elementally  consist  of  1 

I  shall  greatly  value  any  remai-ks  with  which  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  favour  me  upon  these  points. — Believe  me,  my  dear 
nr,  with  the  greatest  esteem,  ever  most  truly  yours, 

T.  C.  SmoK « 

*  It  is  ttmch  to  be  ngratledtlist  Sir  WiUism's  lettsn  to  Kr  Sfmon  on  this 
and  other  specnlatiTe  points  ««re  lost 
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Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  Pbofsssob  Cbaik. 

HtnrrrBLD  Hoon;  BraoiB,  9M  Amff.  ISO. 

My  dear  Sir, — Before  leaving  town  I  received  your  Lost  kind 
note,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  stating  the  opinion  of  your 
ingeniouB  friend  touching  the  vexed  question  of  causality.  Tliis 
is  a  point  on  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  receive  olijections — the 
weightier  the  better ;  for  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  diffi- 
culties to  the  theory  wliich  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  solution,  whilst 
at  the  aame  time  the  theory  itself  seems  to  me  more  favourable  to 
our  moral  interests  than  any  other  that  has  been  proposed.  If, 
therefore,  you  or  your  friend  woidd  state  what  appear  its  weak 
points  I  should  be  indebted  ;  not,  however,  that  I  would  ask  you  to 
take  any  trouble  in  the  matter,  for  I  myself  have  too  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  inertion  to  think  of  requesting  others  to  do  what  I  should 
be  too  willing  to  avoid  myselC — Belieye  mo,  my  dear  air,  yoini 
▼eEytrnly,  W.  Hamhaov. 

The  tests  that  weie  exigible  from  penons  appointed  to  pio- 
fessorahipe  in  the  Scottish  nmvenities,  consisting  of  a  dedan- 

tion  of  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and 
other  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  besides  having  proved 
useless  for  the  end  which  they  were  designed  to  secure,  had  been 
found,  especially  of  late  years,  to  operate  very  injuriooaly  on 
the  intexests  of  the  iinivei8itie8»  as  well  as  ni^usUy  on  many 
candidates  liDr  the  chaiis.  Certain  lay  memben  of  the  Ohniob 
of  Scotland,  persnaded  of  the  impolicy  of  a  ooAtiniiance  of 
these  tests  with  respect  to  non-theological  chairs,  subscribed 
a  Declaration  affirming  this,  and  recording  their  desire  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  their  removal 
Among  the  names  appended  to  the  document  were  thoae  of 
Lords  Belhaven,  Lauderdale,  and  Bnthyen;  Ptofesaors  Chxis- 
tison,  Campbell  Swinton,  More ;  Dean  of  Faculty  Inglis  (now 
Lord  Justice-General),  David  Mure  (now  Lord  Mure).  K.  S. 
Gordon  (late  I/)rd  Advocate),  &c.  Tlie  paper  was  sent  to  Sir 
William  for  his  signature.  In  reply  he  sent  the  following 
letter:— > 
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Sib  W.  Kamwiov  to  PBonsBon  Campbell  Swinton. 

I  feel  quite  at  one  with  you  and  tiuMe  who  sign  the  Dedam- 
tidiy  in  so  ftr  as  it  goee.  The  ezdiuioii  of  mea  of  ment  from 
the  ky  chain  of  ow  univenitiee,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  any  aeota- 
lian  dilSannoee  of  opinion,  appeaa  to  me  an  evil  which  ought  to 
be  lemoTed.  Bat»  in  the  drennnrtanccw  of  our  Edinbnijg^  UniTor- 
aily,  I  am  finuly  oonyinoed,  hy  leaaoning  ooixoboiated  hy  xeoent 
experience^  that  an  abolition  of  the  raligioiis  test^  without  ,  depositing 
the  academical  patronage  iii  more  worthy  handa,  would  only  tend 
greatly  to  aggmTate  the  eriL  ProfiMaois  would  then  be  here  seleoted 
BMvely  beoanee  they^  bekmg  to  this  or  that  sect;  in  ihet»  then 
wohld  be  a  diyieion  of  the  chain  among  the  prepondennt  leligioQa 
bodies;  and  merit  woold  then  have  fiur  len  chance  of  success  even 
than  it  has  at  pnaent  With  this  conTiotioni  I  am  sony  that  I 
cannot  append  my  name  to  your  Deckmtion,  thonc^  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  there  is  no  essential  diiferenoe  between  my  opinion  and 
that  of  yonnelf  and  the  other  eminent  individuals  by  whom  it  is 
signed. 

These  tests  weie  finally  abolished  in  1853. 

Sir  William's  illness  very  much  cut  liiiu  off  from  society, 
and  thenceforth  his  intercourse  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  those  whom  he  saw  in  his  own  house.  He  had,  especially 
latterly,  rather  a  dread  of  having  to  appear  and  speak  in  com- 
pany. Bat  his  native  kindliness  and  genuine  hospitality 
(along  with  Lady  Hamilton's  influence)  led  him  to  over- 
come this  nervous  feeling,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  having 
quiet  gatherings  of  friends  occasionally  of  an  evening.  And 
to  the  last  he  kept  up  the  kindly  practice  of  having  students' 
parties.  It  was  very  pleasant  and  touching  to  see  him  on 
snch  oocaaions,  estaUished  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fiieplaee 
of  the  diawing-Toom,  which  also  contained  his  libraiy,  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  around  him,  and  joining  in  it  on  any 
topic  that  interested  him, — tlie  old  "  lion-like  look about 
the  face^  now  softened  aud  made  more  attractive  by  illness. 
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and  ever  and  anon  beautified  by  a  kindly  smile  or  sudden 
flaali  of  animated  interest  He  was  pleased  with  ladies'  talk, 
and  he  woold  take  fiindes  to  people,  or  sometimee  the  fevem 
Except  that  he  did  not  move  firom  his  chair,  and  that  with 

a  slight  hesitation  in  speech  there  was  apparent  a  certain 
feebleness  of  voice  which,  to  those  who  liad  known  him 
formerly,  contrasted  with  Ijis  old  tones,  there  was  little  Tisible 
trace  of  the  illness  through  which  he  had  passed. 

Among  Sir  William's  intimate  friends  at  this  period  was  Mr 
John  Shank  More,  Professor  of  Scots  Iaw  in  the  Uniyetrity. 
Mr  More  occupied  a  house  nearly  opposite  Sir  William's,  and 
between  the  families  there  was  very  frequent  intercourse.  We 
are  indebted  to  one  of  Mr  More's  daughters  for  the  following 
most  graphic  and  truthful  picture  of  Sir  William  and  his  sur- 
roundings in  this  latter  period  of  his  life — 

If  the  houses  in  our  street  [Qieat  King  Street]  were  ootwudly 
unifofm,  the  interioiB  were  abundantly  Taxied,  and  always  cfaaiaelw- 
istic  of  the  inhabitsnts;  and,  aa  mij^t  be  ezpeeted,  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  was  pre-eminently  distingnighed  fat  individuality.  The 
rooms  in  which  he  and  his  fionily  usually  aat  were  sunoondsd  bj 
books;  and  how  elearly  does  one  in  which  we  panned  many  a 
pleasant  hour  rise  to  mind !  In  it,  ikom  floor  to  roo^  the  book- 
shelves mounted  one  above  the  other,  slmost  entirely  coyering  the 
waUs.  The  books  were  of  all  sorts  and  siaei^  but  the  brown  Iblios 
and  great  Yolumes  dothed  in  vellum,  which  were  level  with  the 
eye,  inspired  us  at  an  early  period  with  profound  respect,  fioa 
seeiiig  them  so  near,  and  yet  feeling  they  contained  treasares  of 
wisdom  snd  knowledge  which  we  would  never  reach.  Above  the 
blaflk  maiUe  mantelpiece  the  picture  of  a  strikingly  handsome 
man  (Sir  Willism's  brother)  looked  grandly  down,  and  at  his  aide 
the  wall  was  occupied  by  fine  engravings  of  the  Italian  poeto— 
Dante's  eamest  fkoe  always  seeming  to  catch  the  eye,  and  to  be 
reminding  one  that  the  way  to  paradise  is  steep  and  long.  Beneatli 
these,  on  a  table  inlaid  with  brass,  stood  two  handsome  malachite 
vases,  some  pieces  of  old  china,  and  usually  a  glass  with  flowers — 
all  looking  like  homage  offered  to  the  immortals  above.  The 
room  was  lighted  by  one  large  window,  an«l  iu  iUs  embnisuiv 
stood  a  great  Indian  jar  covered  with  Htniiige  devices,  which  mu8t 
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have  had  a  channed  'Mb,  flinoe  H  had  sarvhred  many  genfintions 
of  children  unacathed.    Oatside  tlie  wiiidtfir,  ilia  top  of  a  tall 

poplar  (planted  in  the  court  below)  swayed  to  and  fso  with  eveiy 
breath  of  air. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  two  pillars  supported  a  beam 
which  crossed  the  roof.  By  some  inexplicablo  combination  of 
ideas,  these  always  reminded  us  of  the  two  middle  pillars  in  the 
temple  of  Dap;on.  "Without  doubt,  tlio  impression  which  the  pil- 
lars in  themselves  first  conveyed  was  afterwards  confirmed,  by 
Sir  William  in  his  latter  years  being  almost  invariably  seated 
near  them  at  the  side  of  the  fire ;  the  sight  of  the  strong  man, 
shorn  of  his  strength  by  the  mysterious  malady  which  had  laid 
hold  of  him,  almost  naturally  suggesting  thoughts  of  Samson. 
What  a  brave  spirit  his  was,  which,  in  a  form  of  such  massive 
mould  that  physical  strength  seemed  its  right,  endured  with 
patience  being  held  captive  and  bound  with  fetters  which  no 
effort  of  his  will  could  break  !  His  grand  appearance  was  adorned 
with  that  essential  and  most  ethereal  attribute  of  beauty — colour ; 
and  the  gleam  of  the  silvered  hair,  with  the  deep,  dark  fire  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  delicate  carmine  which  often  mounted  to  the  cheek, 
produced  a  combination  which  pleased  indescribably.  Time  and 
increasing  feebleness  only  made  the  spirit  shine  out  more  visibly 
from  its  house  of  clay,  and  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  mortal 
and  immortal  part  al%\'Bys  grew  more  vivid  and  interesting. 

If  the  spirit  of  Queen  Constance  seemed  held  against  her  will 
in  a  bodily  prison,  with  him  it  rather  seemed  as  if  the  shattered 
tabernacle  was  held  together  by  force  of  will  and  mental  strength 
until  his  work  was  done,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  has  said  that  he 
hoped  he  never  passed  unmoved  over  any  spot  dignified  by  suifering 
bravery  or  virtue and  to  those  who,  sympathising  with  the  moral- 
ist's feeling  of  "  religio  locorum,"  saw  or  can  imagine  the  painful 
faltering  steps  necessarily  made  when  tlie  limbs  had  become  no 
longer  willing  servants  but  lifeless  drags,  the  heroism  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  dailjr  exits  to  the  College  most  ever  make  his 
thnshold  dignified. 

At  this  period  strangers  frequently  came  to  see  Sir  William, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  genius  and  learning.  Tlie  visits 
were  sometimes  of  an  odd  chaiacter.  One  evening  there 
anived  at  Goidale,  in  Dumhortonahire,  where  Sir  William  vas 
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spending  the  sommer,  a  gentleman,  who  described  himself  as 
engaged  in  trade  in  South  Shields.  Disappointed  of  finding 
Sir  WlUism  in  Edinbnxgh,  he  had  ascertained  wheie  he  was 
living,  and  taken  the  long  jouraey  for  the  sole  purpose  of  see- 
ing him,  and  getting  him  to  write  liis  name  in  a  copy  of  the 
'Discussions.*  This  object  attained,  he  took  his  departure 
next  day,  without  caring  to  visit  Loch  Lomond,  or  any  of  the 
scenes  of  interest  into  the  midst  of  which  his  seel  had  bzoo^ 
him. 

The  spread  of  Sir  William's  philosophical  opinions  in  Amer- 
ica brought  a  number  of  visitors  from  that  quarter. 

Professor  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  who  has  furnislieJ  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  influence  of  Sir  William's  writings  in 
Amft"Cft  (pnnted  in  the  Appendix),  visited  him  in  Edinbiug^ 
in  1853.  He  thus  lecorda  his  impressions : — 

"  The  writer  of  these  lines  had  a  slight  personal  aoqnaintanee 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  remembrance  of  which  he 
will  ever  cherish  with  unalloyed  satisfaction.  In  June  1853 
he  spent  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh,  when  on  his  way  to  €rer- 
many  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Though  at  that  time  he  had 
fior  a  few  yean  tauf^t  in  philosophy,  he  Mt  all  the  timidily 
of  a  novice  in  the  piesence  of  the  very  eminent  sdioIaT  and 
critic,  whose  writings  he  had  read  with  so  much  interest  and 
respect.  I  was  of  course  impressed  by  his  commanding  pre- 
sence and  his  wonderful  eye,  but  even  more  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  cordiality  of  his  personal  feelings. 
The  combination  of  commanding  dignity  and  winning  sweet- 
ness was  remarkable — more  remaikable,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  than  in  any  man  whom  I  have  Imown.  His  kxdc 
and  manner,  his  thought  and  speech,  gave  the  impression  of 
an  intellect  and  character  of  singular  and  irrepressible  fire  and 
energy,  which  would  always  command  respect  and  enforce 
compliance.  But  to  a  stranger,  his  nnaffected  simplicity 
and  sympathetic  kindness  were  qnite  as  nctioeablei  eepedalty 
when  set  off  against  sack  gigantic  power' and  volcanic  eneigy. 
He  entered  at  once  into  all  my  plans  with  the  interest  ^d 
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wamiih  of  an  old  friend,  answered  all  my  questionB  with  tlie 
greatest  readiness,  talked  to  me  about  liooks  and  men  with 

unwearied  patience,  and  treated  my  comparative  illiteracy 
with  the  utmost  consideration.  His  infirmity  evidently  sat 
heavily  upon  him,  most  sadly  and  painfully  impeding  his 
powers  of  speech  and  locomotion.  He  did  not  seem,  however, 
annoyed  by  his  slow  and  impetfiBot  utterance^  but  quietly  and 
gracefully  sought  to  remove  from  my  own  mind  all  the  sense 
of  disquiet  or  discomfort  which  I  might  feel  from  sympathy 
with  himseK  In  order,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  remove  any  such 
feeliiig,  he  spoke  to  me  freely  of  this  infirmity,  and  of  his 
▼axyii^  condition  on  dififeient  days,  depending  on  the  changing, 
oondition  of  his  nervous  aystem.  He  ezpieesed  a  warm  interest 
in  the  scholarship  of  my  own  country,  repeated  his  surprise  at 
having  read  in  the  '  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview'  a  series  of 
very  able  papers  upon  the  philosophy  of  Comte,  and  spoke  in 
flattering  terms  of  the  high  position  which  the  country  would 
soon  occupy  in  his  own  favourite  sciencea  He  talked  freely 
and  emphatically,  in  what^  I  presume^  was  his  usual  vein,  of. 
the  Scottish  Universify  system,  and  of  its  eSMa  upon  the 
scholarship  of  the  country.  He  spoke  very  fianiliarly  and 
freely,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  of  his  courses  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  when  I  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  to  attend  the 
course  in  Psychology,  he  replied  that  I  should  find  it  com- 
paratively worth  but  little,  and  veiy  incomplete,  intimating 
most  distinctly  that  the  course  upon  Logic  was  fti  more  fin- 
ished and  satisfeetoiy  to  himself.  I  sent  him  a  few  trifling 
pamphlets  on  my  return  from  Germany,  and  afterwards  from 
America,  and  received  a  very  courteous  letter  in  reply — an 
attention  which,  considering  his  infirmity,  and  the  very  slight 
claim  I  had  upon  him,  I  regarded  as  illustnUing  the  kindness 
and  simplioity  of  his  natnra" 

The  following  fragments  of  letters  refer  to  elementary  in- 
quiries about  the  doctrine  of  Association.  They  were  written 
by  Lady  Hamilton  to  dictation 
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Nm,  or  Dm.  180. 

The  LeokUM  on  AModation  were  wzitteii  pieyioiuly  to  a  more 
aflotmte  oonndnifttaiiy  etpeeiaUy  of  AiistoUe's  doctnna  Oia  the  sab- 
ject,  wblch  yoa  wOl  find  in  the  two  last  printed  Diasortations  upon 
Beid.  Pkofeesor  •  •  •  •  aeema  to  think  that  what  8ir  William 
calls  the  law  of  Bedintcgiation  nay  he  reduced  to  the  ptindple  of 
eiutom  or  habit  Bnt  this.  Sir  WiUiun  aaya,  ii  not  oonee^  heeame 
oastom  is  nune  than  one  action,  heing  a  lepetttion  of  the  same. 
Cnstom,  therefoie^  supposes  the  principle  of  xedintegntum,  hot  the 
principle  of  zedint^giation  does  not  suppose  custom.  There issa old 
Englidi  proverb^  "  Once  it  no  cuttom/**  hut  the  German  adage  ie 
hettei^  heing  rhyme— .Suima}  Ut  KeimnaL"  Sir  William  says 
that  his  emendation  of  Aristotle's  text,  {  8 — "ftom  the  absurd  and 
impertinent'' — ^is  well  illustrated  hy  the  Fteaaxsh  proverb,  "Apropos 
deshottas." 

I5th  Dee.  18S2. 

The  question  is,  whether  what  Sir  William  calls  the  Law  of 
Bedintegration  be  the  primary  or  most  generic  law  of  Association. 
On  this  see  Dissertations  on  Keid,  p.  897  et  seq.  The  tendency  to 
redintegrate  cannot  he  called  autoni,  thougli  it  bo  the  hasiB  of 
custom ;  for  custom,  the  result  of  which  is  habit,  supposes  a 
plurality  of  rcdintegrationfl,  that  is  a  repetition  of  it  This  the 
proverbs  which  I  wrote  you  in  last  letter  recognise;  the  TCngjiA 
adage,  " Once  is  no  custom'*  the  Qennan,  ^Einmal  id  KeimmiL* 
We  ought,  therefore.  Sir  William  says,  to  keep  redintcgiation 
dirtinct  from  habit  or  custom.  Custom  is,  in  &ct,  the  assodalioB 
itself— that  is,  the  consecution  of  tiiought  on  thought,  through  a 
psychological  tendency  in  opposition  to  logical  necessity.  This 
you  will  see  frequently  stated  en  p.  894  and  895,  especiaUy,  of 
the  Dissertations.  In  Gamiei^s  new  woric,  at  p.  251  ei  teq,  is  a 
doctrine  of  association.  You  will  see  (p.  270-278  more  paition> 
larly)  that  Gamier  mskes,  without  reference  to  any  previoas  writer, 
the  Law  of  Bedintegration  the  principal  condition  of  AssodatioiL* 
"  Previous  coexistence"  may  he  called  the  law  (that  is,  the  sub- 
jective rule  or  reason)  or  the  cause  (that  is,  the  objective  principle 
or  deteimination)  or  the  condition  (that  is,  the  limitation  under 
which  clone  the  phmomenon  emeiges) ;  hut  Sir  William  does  not 
think  that  it  can  he  called  the  occasion :  for  why  t  the  occasidn  is 
that  which  is  now  present ;  hut,  «d  AjpoMsf^  *'ptevioas  coexist- 
ence'' is  not  now  present  it  is  a  past  cause  of  a  present  effect 

*  Facolt^s  de  TAme,  t  II.  §  2,  c  1. 
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In  1853,  Sir  William  was  requested  by  the  trustees  of 
Miss  Stewart  to  undertake  the  snperintendence  of  a  collected 
edition  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  Works,  for  the  publicatiou  of 
which,  in  fulfilment  of  her  instructions,  they  were  making 
amngements.  Miaa  Stewart  had  herself  named  Sir  William 
as  the  editor  whom  she  would  prefer  above  all  othera  He 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  this  task  mainly  occupied  his 
time  from  this  date  onwards.  Tlie  purely  editorial  part  of 
the  task  did  not  imply  much  labour,  as  Sir  William  was 
not  expected  to  do  more  than  revise  the  text,  and  arrange 
generally  the  order  of  the  Works.  The  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy,  however,  which  had  not  been  printed  before^  gave 
him  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  trouble.  To  this  portion 
of  the  work,  which  consisted  of  two  volumes,  Sir  William 
wrote  a  short  but  very  excellent  preface.  This  was  the 
last  composition  which  he  gave  to  the  world.  The  issue 
of  the  Works  was  intended  to  comprise  a  Memoir  of  Mr 
Stewart  by  the  Editor;  but  this  Sir  William  did  not  live 
to  accomplish. 

The  Messrs  Black  of  Edinburgh,  while  bringing  out  the 
last  edition  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Ikitannica/  were  desirous 
that  Sir  William  should  contribute  to  the  work  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  History  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy, 
canying  on  the  subject  from  the  points  at  which  the  Dis- 
sertations of  Stewart  and  Mackintosh  had  left  off,  and  thus 
supplying  an  account  of  the  more  modern  systems  of  specula- 
tion, especially  in  Germany  and  France,  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  This  task,  as  also  a  subsequent  proposal 
that  he  should  contribute  the  article  "  Logic"  to  the  same  work. 
Sir  William,  with  much  regret,  was  constrained  to  decline^  on 
account  of  the  prospect  of  the  fiill  occupation  of  his  time  and 
strength  by  the  editmg  of  Stewart's  Works. 

The  letters  from  home  to  Lieutenant  Hamilton  give  us 
further  continuous  glimpses  of  Sir  William,  and  form  the 
chief  materials  for  illustrating  his  life  from  this  period  on- 
wards to  the  close: — 
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Ladt  Hamilton  to  W.  Uajulion. 

7tA  June  185a 

.  .  .  Your  papa  is  quite  well,  and  speaks  of  setting  to  work 
to  fimsli  his  noteii  to  Keid ;  but  as  yet  he  has  done  nothing.  A 
great  accnmuLition  of  letters  have  required  answering,  and  as  that 
is  aa  einplojfnieiit  he  does  not  like,  he  does  not  make  much  prqgieH. 

\7th  AuguH  1852. 

We  have  been  trying  to  persna<le  him  to  finish  the  notes  to 
Beidy  but  he  seems  to  be  fiightoned  to  b^gin. 

To  H.  Hamilioii: 

Theie  is  a  long  and  complhnfmtaiy  aitide  on  jour  papa's  Reid 
and  'Diioiinions,'  in  the '  NbvUi  American  Bansw.'  I  aend  H,  and 
yon  irill  letam  it  on  Monday.  Am  uanal,  yoor  pa^m  says  in  some 
p<^t8  he  has  been  altogether  mianndeatood. 

.  .  .  The  gieatest  piece  ol  newa  that  I  h«ve  to  tell  jon  this 
letter  la  what  I  consider  something  of  a  nuafbrtoiie  1 — ^that  joor 
papa  haa  fbund  out  that  he  can  attend  ananotion,  which  he  hae  not 
done  since  his  illness,  more  than  ei^t  yean  ago  I  The  indoee- 
ment  to  thia  unnaiial  proceeding  has  been  the  isle  of  the  -valnaUe 
libiaiy  of  the  late  Lord  Glenlee.  The  books  were  in  beantilnl 
Older,  and  of  the  beet  editions.  However,  the  greater  part  were 
mathematieal,  and,  of  eouae,  they  did  not  tempt  your  papa;  never 
thelesa  he  haa  boa^t  a  good  many  volnmei.  He  eeema  weD 
pleased  with  hia  purchaaea. 

To  W.  Hamilton. 

2d  July  1861L 

There  will  he  one  advantage  in  going  out  of  town  so  early — we 
shall  escape  the  strangers  who  are  continually  invading  us.  Already 
we  have  had  several  Americans,  and  the  other  night  we  had  quite 
a  Inilliant  little  party — a  Sicilian  prince  and  lus  friend,  a  Polish 
nobleman,  whom  Count  Krasinski  asked  leave  to  introduce  to  your 
papa.  Fortunately,  several  people  who  speak  French  and  Italisa 
well  weie  here,  so  we  got  on  yeiy  well,  and  the  prince  was  moat 
agreeable  and  affable. 
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The  flomewhat  unvarying  tenor  of  Sir  William's  life  mm 

a  litUe  broken  in  upon  in  the  summer  months  by  an  annual 
migration  to  the  country.  The  place  of  temporary  sojourn 
was  generally  on  the  sea-coast.  Occasionally  we  find  the  family 
located  in  an  inland  residence.  Sir  William  liked  bracii^ 
air,  especially  of  the  sea ;  and  as  latterly  he  never  otherwise 
left  home^  he  finmd  himself  benefited  by  the  yearly  change, 
though  the  actual  moving  firom  his  usual  haunts  was  a  trou- 
blesome exertion,  which  he  would  not  of  himself  have  under- 
taken. 

When  in  the  country,  he  generally  accompanied  his  iiEanily 
in  expeditions  and  picnics^  which  he  eigoyed  as  mneh  as  the 
youngest  A  chaiactenstio  feature  of  him  came  oat  veiy 
markedly  in  those  summer  sojourns, — ^the  readiness  and  zest 

with  which  he  entered  into  his  children's  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments— rejoicing,  and,  as  far  as  lie  was  able,  taking  part,  in 
every  youthful  pastime.  A  round  game  with  his  family  de- 
listed him  at  any  time.  But  the  country  afforded  scope  for 
another  form  of  pastime.  His  mechanical  turn  had,  from 
his  own  early  boyliood,  found  an  outlet  in  the  construction  of 
kites,  for  which  among  juveniles  he  was  famous.  Two  of  his 
productions  in  this  line  had  a  traditional  fame,  and  were  always 
reported  as  marvels  of  art  I  The  one  was  an  immense  fellow, 
and  the  other  a  veiy  small  one,  but  of  elaborate  construction. 
One  of  inteimediate  aise  was  rasnlaily  canied  to  the  country. 
When  it  rose  in  sucoessftd  flight  from  tiie  sands  of  Leven,  or 
the  uplands  of  Lanarkshire,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  young- 
sters, it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  they  or  the  constructor 
himself  had  the  greater  enjoyment.  This  was  but  the  outcome 
of  a  part  of  his  character,  which  was  not  so  generally  known 
or  understood  as  the  sterner  sida  There  was,  indeed,  a  lov- 
ableness  and  a  depth  of  tenderness  in  Sir  William's  strong, 
hard-knit  nature  which  those  who  knew  him  only  as  the  ab- 
stract thinker,  or  as  the  fierce  polemic — keen,  unsparing,  and 
impatient  of  contradiction — did  not  dream  of.  So  may  we 
find  in  the  massive  mountain,  which  towers  high,  immovable^ 
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and  grim  against  the  sky,  that  all  is  not  as  in  the  distance 
appean ;  for,  in  the  shadowy  leoesses  of  its  bosom  iheie  aie 
pure  founts  and  streams^  deep  as  it  is  high,  which  aie  evei 

flowing,  beautil'ul,  bouutiful,  and  blessed. 

To  W.  Hmmiov. 

Largo,  17«A  SjUember  1853. 

...  At  Iciij^th  I  am  ha]ipy  to  tunioiiiico  to  you  that  the  new 
edition  of  the  '  Dist-ussious  '  is  linished  ami  sent  ofiF  to  I^iiidcii.  .  .  . 
I  wisli  I  could  aLso  tell  you  that  tlie  preparations  for  the  edition 
of  Stewart's  collected  writings  were  commenced  ;  for  I  fe4\r  it  will 
require  all  (and  more  than)  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of 
the  publication  ;  but  you  know  it  is  always  a  difficult  matt<ir  to  get 
your  papa  to  bring  his  mind  to  the  work  he  ought  to  do ;  and  as 
yet  we  have  not  Ijocn  successful  in  persuading  him  to  begin  to  look 
over  the  MSS.  and  other  materials  whilst  ho  has  Hubert  at  home 
to  SBsUt  Mm,  and  whilst  ho  is  free  from  the  intemiptioiis  to  wiiich 
he  is  exposed  in  town.  Our  time  hem  is  now  diawing  to  an  end, 
which  we  are  all  sony  foi^  as  we  have  enjoyed  our  sanuner  Teiy 
much,  notwithstanding  onr  poor  accommodatkni. 

At  Laigo  (Fifeshire),  in  the  antnmn  of  1853,  he  met  with 
a  very  alanmng  and  setions  accident.  In  walking  np-stairs 

alone,  as  he  was  at  this  time  accustomed  to  do,  be  fell  and 
broke  his  right  arm.  The  doctor  of  the  place  was  very  skil- 
ful, and,  under  his  care,  Sir  William  recovered  wonderfully 
qnickly  from  the  accident;  but  it  was  afterwards  surmised 
that  in  the  shock  to  the  biain  by  this  fledl  on  his  head  lay  the 
first  cause  of  an  illness  which  he  had  in  the  following  winter, 
and  after  which  he  never  recovered  his  former  vigour. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  Lady  UamlL- 
ton  writes ; — 

To  W.  Hawltok. 

Your  papa  is  very  welL  Ho  has  not  yet  commenced  with 
Stewart,  but  will  I  suppose  be  obliged  to  do  so  next  week ;  in  the 
mean  time  he  is  absorbed  in  some  logical  speculations. 
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Only  some  weeks  later,  bovever.  Sir  William  was  taken  ill. 
During  bis  recovery  Lady  Hamilton  thus  writes  to  her  son : — 

6tkJai»matyl96L 

I  did  not  write  by  Southampton,  thinking  it  better  to  give  you 
the  latest  accounts  of  your  papa.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  he  is  con- 
siderably better  aiiioe  my  Itt^  and  for  the' past  week  he  has  been 
in  the  dmwing-room  for  several  hours  every  day.  He  sleeps  well, 
cata  well,  and  looks  well,  and  I  think  has  been  more  oheeiM  sinoe 
he  has  been  down-staiia;  but  he  is  so  extremely  nenrona  about 
fidling^  it  is  yeiy  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  take  any  exerdee,  so 
Ilia  walking  does  not  improve  so  much  as  we  could  wish.  How- 
ever^ the  weather  has  been  so  extremely  cold,  I  daresay  hia  diffi- 
enlty  in  walking  has  been  veiy  much  the  resolt  of  the  cold,  and 
we  hope  when  the  hard  ftost  takes  its  departure  he  will  toA  less 
8ti£  Yesterday  the  thermometer  waa  ten  degrees  higher,  and  he 
seemed  much  more  comfortable  in  respect  to  heat  What  vexes 
ns  most  is  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  resnme  woik ;  indeed  the 
veiy  ihoQS^t  of  applying  himself  to  anything  like  woric  makes 
him  qnito  nenrovs;  and,  except  occasionally  looking  cfver  a  proof,  he 
has  not  had  a  book  in  his  own  hand  sinoe  he  was  laid  np.  We 
reed  to  him  constantly.  He  is  much  interssted  in  the  newspapen, 
of  which  we  have  always  a  plentifol  sapply.  I  think  it  is  fortimato 
that  your  papa  has  got  the  editomhip  of  Mr  Stewart's  Wnks  to  do, 
as  I  tmst  it  will  not  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  yet  it  will 
be  an  inducement  to  exertion.  But  I  have  litUe  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  write  the  Memoir,  for  it  would  require  more  mental  exertion 
than  he  seems  now  equal  to.  However,  I  trust  he  will  be  quite 
able  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  Works,  as  Miss  P^tre  snd 
I  can  do  a  good  deal  of  the  drudgery  of  looking  over  the  vaiious 
editiona^^ 

2d  Feb.  1854. 

.  .  .  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  for  the  last  three  days 
your  papa  has  been  going  up  to  his  class.  He  has  certainly  been 
much  better  this  last  fortnight,  but  he  feels  the  fatigue  of  going  to 
the  Coll^  veiy  much.  Eobertson,  the  porter  (whom  you  will 
remember),  goes  with  another  man  to  carry  your  papa  up  the 
stairs  in  a  chair,  as  ho  finds  it  too  fitigoing  to  walk  up  the  long 
atair  when  none  of  his  own  &mily  are  there  to  afford  him  the 
aoenstomed  assistance.  By  another  session  we  must  tiy  and  have 
matten  better  arranged,  and,  if  possible,  get  a  class-room  on  the 
ground-floor. 
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18tk  Mmtk  1884 

.  .  .  My  report  of  your  papa  must  be  very  much  the  same 
as  it  has  hoen  for  some  letters  back.  He  continues  to  go  to  the 
College  and  to  take  a  short  walk  after  his  return ;  but  he  is  still 
timid  about  walking  a  step  alone,  and  he  never  attempts  to  rise  oil 
his  chair  or  sofa  without  assistance.  He  complains  of  being  weak, 
yet  I  don't  think  ho  is  really  so,  unless  it  lb  in  liia  liniUs  ;  and  tliis 
is  induced,  I  have  no  doul)t,  by  want  of  exercise.  The  printing  of 
Stewart's  Works  goes  on,  and  affords  him  occupation  and  interest 
exactly  suitod  to  his  ])reseut  state  of  he;ilth  ;  for  this  we  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful — for  ho  could  not  he  contented  without  some 
mental  em])li)ynicnt,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  he' is  able  at  preaeut 
for  original  thought|  so  this  is  just  the  thing  for  him. 

To  H.  HmtuioN. 

VA  April  18M. 

I  dtnaay  you  will  be  loolmig  to  neerre  aaothor  letter  from  heme; 
80^  M  IGas  and  papa  aie  biuj  leading  over  a  *<proo4*  I  n^iy 
aa  weU  take  a  little  ohat  with  yon.  The  aheet  they  are  leading 
ia  the  kat  of  the  aeeond  Yolume ;  to-monow  the  thiid  Tolmne  will 
he  oomiiuiioed .  so  you  aee  the  woik  ia  getting  on.  ...  In 
fQgud  to  Hr  Thomaoa'a  [Aiehbiahop  of  Yoilr]  question  aa  to  whieh 
ia  the  heat  *  Manual  of  Pqfehology,'  your  papa  says  he  ia  totally 
unable  to  anawir  it|  Ibr  he  oondden  one  aueh  book  good  in  liiii 
lespect,  another  in  that^  but  he  cannot  name  any  one  which  he 
wo«dd  lecommand  aa  abaolutely  and  prraninently  the  beat  He 
haa  aeen,  he  cannot  aay  read,  Ihe  principal  modem  mannalfl  of  the 
kind  written  in  Germany,  I^oe,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
beaidea  thoae  of  British  authon,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make 
a  aeleetion— indeed,  does  not  feel  able  for  it  at  present,  when  his 
mind  is  occupied  with  other  matters,  and  he  has  little  etivngth  to 
spare.  .  .  .  Your  papa  desires  me  to  return  upon  ^^^  Thomson's 
inquiry  to  supply  what  I  had  omitted  to  stat^,  that  he  might 
mention  Gamior's  book,  *  Trait<5  das  Facultcs  de  I'Ame,'  as  affortling 
one  of  the  most  recent  difi^'csts  of  the  kind  from  Franco,  though  he 
docs  not  think  it  very  profound. 

A  x>ortion  of  the  rammer  of  1854  was  spent  at  Cordale,  in 

Dumbartonshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  Sir  William's 
health  was  not  so  good  as  in  the  preceding  summer, — the  ill- 
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ness  of  the  previous  winter  having  told  on  him, — and  he  was 
husy  with  his  edition  of  Stewart's  Works.  But  both  he  and 
Lady  Hamilton  had  spent  many  pleasant  days  of  their  youth 
in  this  spot,  and  there  was  a  quiet  happineas  in  again  ao- 
joiuning  for  a  little  amid  the  ioftmu  acenea  of  li^  Since 
the  time  of  bia  boyhood,  the  past  had  been  nobly  used,  and  the 
near  close  of  the  future  was  unseen.  "  He  would  often  stop  in 
his  wheel-chair,"  says  his  daughter,  "  to  gaze  on  the  beauty 
of  the  views  from  the  walks  near  the  house.  The  pretty  old- 
£etshioned  garden  he  eiyoyed,  and  was  often  in  it^  sitting  on  a 
ahady  seat  near  the  river,  or  walking  on  the  giaasy  paths.  He 
and  ICias  Petre*  used  to  ait  out  of  doora  making  the  index 
to  one  of  the  volumes  of  StewM^s  Works,  and  looking  quite 
picturesque,  as  well  as  happy,  in  their  combination  of  labour 
with  enjoyment.  He  had  a  swing  put  up,  which  he  would 
come  and  watch  us  using.  During  this  summer  wo  were 
aeldom  without  visitoia,  whom  be  waa  alwaya  glad  to  see, 
particolazly  as  they  were  often  old  fiienda  with  whom  of  late 
he  bad  not  bad  the  opportunity  of  holding  much  intercourse." 

To  W.  Hamilton. 

OoukU^  17a /wM  1854. 

I  am  soie  you  win  be  pleased  to  reeeive  a  letter  dated  from 
Coidale,  and  to  know  that  we  are  so  comfbttaUy  settled  £»r  the 
summer,  as  we  find  oorBelves  in  this  sweet  place,  which  has  to  me 
at  least  the  pleasing  asaoeiations  of  the  home  of  my  early  days. 
The  boose  is  much  impnved,  hut,  I  am  glad  to  Bay,  little  dianged 
in  eoctBioal  appeannee;  and  the  guden  and  grounds  nmain  the  same 
I  have  ever  known  fhem,  except  that  the  trees  are  nearly  fifty  yean 
older! 

OOBDALE,  2d  AvffV4t  1854. 

.  .  .  We  are  all  well,  and  now  all  gathered  together,  except  your 
dear  self ;  and  that  you  were  with  us  is,  I  think,  all  that  is  wanted 
to  make  us  perfectly  happy  in  this  sweet  quiet  plaoe,  which  seems 

*  HijBS  Petxe  had  resided  for  several  years  in  Sir  William's  iamily  as  governess 
to  liii  dM^ter,  and  9<m  Miiiled  him  in  hii  laboon  oa  8t0W^^ 
a  Md  and  intdVgaiM  of  vMoh  he  tlmgfs  tipteitjd  a  gntaftd  mam. 
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80  nmeh  of  a  home  to  me.  For  eome  time  part  we  hsre  had  yttj 
fine  weather,  and  have  enjoyed  our  dayes  ytaj  much ;  and  on 
Saturday  last  we  aeoomplulied  a  great  thing  in  taking  yoor  pi^ 
ronnd  the  Loch  [Lomond]  in  the  steamer;  and  having  made  out 
this  expedition  to  his  satiafactiom,  I  hope  we  shall  he  ahk  to  get 
him  to  nndflitaike  some  othenSi  I  think  he  has  heen  veiy  mndi 
better  and  hi^ier  sinoe  we  have  heen  having  more  people  with  ju, 
especially  ftiends  with  whom  he  is  on  no  ceramony. 

CORDALB,  \7tk  Sepf.  1854. 

.  .  .  It  is  a  year  t<vday  since  your  papa  broke  his  arm  ;  and 
although  I  think  it  haa  told  upon  him  in  many  respects,  and  he  is 
much  more  infirm  and  helpless  than  he  was  some  two  or  throe  years 
ago,  we  have  reason  to  1)e  thankful  he  is  upon  the  whole  so  welL 
He  is  looking  very  well  at  present,  and  is  walking  better,  and  more 
than  when  we  came  here ;  but  as  tlic  time  draws  on  for  our  leturp 
to  Edinburgh,  he  is  beginning  to  be  troubled  about  the  class,  and 
how  he  is  to  got  on  in  the  winter.  I  have  long  been  anxious  on 
this  point,  but  as  he  never  mentioned  the  subject,  I  refrained  from 
speaking  to  him.  My  own  opinion  is  that  he  ought  to  have  resigned 
last  spring,  and  applied  to  Grovemment  to  grant  him  a  retiring 
allowance.  We  sliall  leave  this  the  end  of  the  month,  and  I  am 
sme  we  shall  all  leave  it  with  great  regret  and  with  much  gratitade 
to  our  kind  cousini^  who  have  enabled  us  to  spend  such  a  oomfini- 
able  and  pleasant  aommer.  All  the  party  have  had  great  enjoyment 
.  •  •  Your  papa  and  I  have  been  all  the  better  of  the  variety  of 
seeing  a  number  of  old  fidendsi  who  have  seemed  to  find  pleasnre  in 
oomiog  here  to  visit  us. 

The  following  were  written  after  the  family  returned  to 
town: — 

18M  Octo^^r  ISM. 

.  .  .  Tlie  house  is  now  at  last  in  tolcnible  onler,  and  >ve  arc 
settled  dovm  into  dur  old  ways.  Your  paj^a  is  kept  busy  by  the 
printer  sendin;,'  liiin  "proofs"  ever}-  eveuinp  .  .  .  Yestenlay 
Mr  Ferrier  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  Jined  hoR',  which  was 
something  of  an  event,  as  your  papa,  for  a  long  period  Ixifore  we  left 
town,  thought  himself  quito  unable  to  have  company,  lie  enjoyed 
himself,  however,  last  night  very  much,  altliough  he  did  not  speak 
much,  except  when  enticed  into  a  discussion  on  the  "Absolute"  by 
Mr  Fenier,  whose  book  is  at  length  on  the  eve  of  publication.* 

•  InttitntesofHetaphyrie. 
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2d  Nov.  1864. 

.  .  .  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  we  arc  all  well  here,  and  that 
your  papa  was  able  to  commence  his  lectures  yesterday,  and  to  get 
through  the  fatigue  and  worry  more  comfortably  than  we  expected. 
.  .  ,  Your  papa  has  just  got  Mr  Ferrier'a  book,  which  he  haa 
l)een  so  long  engaged  in  writing.  It  is  a  very  nice-looking  volume 
outwardly,  but  your  pajia  docs  not  appear  to  think  so  much  of  its 
contents  ;  but  he  and  Mr  Ferrier  have  differed  on  "  the  Absolute," 
the  subject  of  the  book,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  agree  now. 

2Zd  Xov.  1854. 

.  .  .  You  will  be  glad,  to  hear  we  aie  all  well,  and  particu- 
larly that  your  papa  continues  to  get  on  comfortably  with  his 
Ckdlege  datiee.  He  is  decidedly  much  better  than  he  was  last  year; 
be  walks  up  and  down  stairs,  and  reads  at  least  half  an  hour ;  nor 
does  he  feel  tired  with  bia  eaunrtions,  but  ia  geneially  ready  to  take 
bia  walk  when  he  cornea  home.  Still  the  nervous  dread  of  fiUling 
vemainB,  and  be  never  attempta  to  walk  a  atep  aloney  or  to  nae  bia 
atiek. 

To  H.  llAMiLioir. 

Utk  Feb.  1856. 

Bill's  kind  and  generous  offer  has  (juite  overcome  his  father  and 
me  ;  of  course  we  could  never  tliink  of  accepting  it ;  but  that  does 
not  diminish  the  gratification  which  wo  feel,  that  he  should  have 
wished  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  income  to  increase 
ours.  I  do  not  remember  having  expressed  any  anxiety  that  your 
papa  should  give  his  profes-sorship  j  but  since  I  did,  it  must  have 
been  previous  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  session,  when,  of  course, 
it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  anxiety  how  he  was  to  get  on.  To  his 
own  feelijigs,  and  to  ours,  it  is  certainly  very  painful,  that  when  so 
unal)le  for  his  work,  he  should  be  compelled  to  go  on  with  it  for  the 
sake  of  income ;  but  at  the  same  time  in  many  respects  it  is  good 
for  him,  particularly  in  causing  him  to  make  the  bodily  exertion, 
and  in  giving  him  the  variety  of  occupation,  which  ia  needful,  and 
which  it  is  always  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  take ;  and,  for  these 
reasons,  it  is  well  that  he  should  retain  his  professorship  as  long  as 
he  can  at  all  fuliil  its  duties. 

4a  Apr  aim. 

Your  papa  is  pretty  well,  though  he  complains  much  of  feeling 
weak,  and  I  think  ia  walking  ilL   The  daaa  will  not  finish  till  next 
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week.  The  index  to  fhe  AcHm  Poweie  Is  well  ednuMed ;  indeed, 
Mile  Petve  expeete  it  will  lie  finished  in  a  Um  dayi,  eo  the  mewmA 
Tolnnie  of  the  WoAb  will  eoon  be  <mt 

TSo  W.  Hmiuiov. 

.  •  •  Your  pepe  ie  well;  he  intended  to  have  dicteted  >  few 
lines  to  JOQ,  hat  he  wm  tiied,  end  lumng  heen  mneh  egiteted  with 
the  newi  of  your  letter,  I  penoeded  him  to  go  to  bed»  piamimig 
I  would  gl?e  jon  hie  kindest  love  and  Wnsmngi  and  tell  you  how 
thankfbl  snd  piond  he  is  of  his  son. 

The  incident  here  referred  to  was  a  nocturnal  attack  by  a 
party  of  hill-men  on  the  tent  of  Lieiit€:nant  Hamilton.  They 
were  in  considerable  number,  and  well  provided  with  arms, 
while  he,  suddenly  aioused,  bad  nothing  but  a  partially-loaded 
levolver  with  which  to  protect  himselt  After  a  stmggle,  in 
which  he  showed  <,i  eat  presence  of  mind  and  coiinge»he  drove 
off  his  assailants.  Another  similar  attack,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  person  assaihnl,  and  the  news  of  w^hich  reached 
Edinburgh  at  the  same  period,  increased  the  emotion  with 
which  Sir  William  r^rded  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  assault 
on  his  son.  An  accidental  reference  in  the  class,  shortly  after 
he  had  leamed  Lieatenant  Hamilton's  escape,  to  a  case  in 
which  danger  was  similarly  warded  oiF  by  personal  braveiy, 
caused  Sir  William  to  give  way  to  strong  emotion. 

To  W.  HainufOBi. 

34a  Mt^imk 

.  •  .  Your  papa  is  now  boqr  printing  the  ei^^ith  vohmie  ef 
8tewait*s  Workup  which  is  to  oontein  the  Leetoies  on  Politioil 
Eoonomy ;  and  as  they  ate  in  HS.^  end  leqniie  a  great  deel  of 
ansngement^  he  has  been  a  good  deal  bothered ;  but  he  finds  a 
most  eflleient  assistsnt  in  Miss  Petra. 

IS^A  June  1855. 

,  .  .  Your  papa  is  in  his  usual  health,  only  veiy-  nenous 
at  the  thought  of  writing  the  Memoir  of  Stewart.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do,  whether  to  uige  him  to  give  it  up  altogether  or  not 
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He  thinks  he  is  unable  to  do  it,  yet  I  think  he  would  be  sorr}  to  give 
U  upt  «ul  I  alwaje  hope,  if  it  were  once  begun,  he  would  find  he 
wae  getting  on  heater  then  he  anticipated. 

The  autmmi  of  1855,— when  he  left  home  for  the  last  time, 
— ^w«8  spent  at  Anchtertool,  an  inland  and  retired  spot  in 
Eifeshire.  At  this  time  Sir  WiUiam  frequently  felt  both  ill 

in  health  and  depressed  in  spirits,  and  there  was  about  hiin 
an  unusual  want  of  tone  and  vigour.  This  was  apparently 
the  beginning  of  that  decline  of  strength  which  ended  fatally 
the  following  year.  The  thought  of  the  Memoir  of  Mr 
Stewart  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  The  kind  of  composi- 
tion was  comparatively  new  to  him,  and  in  his  present  health 
and  spirits  he  had  no  courage  to  look  forward  to  the  task. 
He  seemed,  however,  to  derive  benefit  from  his  stay  at 
Auchtertool,  which  suited  him  extremely  well.  He  was 
inoch  in  the  open  air,  the  neighbourhood  being  so  qniet  thati 
in  a  little  wheel-chair  drawn  by  his  sons»  he  was  able  to  share 
in  the  walks  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  which  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  and  from  which  he  wonld  come  home  braced  and 
cheered. 

Some  fragmeuts  on  the  Scottish  Philosophy  (printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  metaphysical  lectures),  which  were  written 
in  connection  with  the  Memoir  of  Mr  Steward  and  were  his 
last  phiksophioal  compoBitions»  date  ftom  this  time. 

Laot  Hamuoii  90  W.  Hamuxoh. 

AUCHTEBTOOL,  1*(  Sfpt.  1856. 

.  .  .  It  is  well  I  had  written  so  much  of  my  letter  before 
going  out,  for  we  have  had  such  a  long  expedition  I  am  quite  worn 
out  and  can  scarcely  keep  mj^elf  awoke.  Your  papa's  chair-carriage 
is  really  invaluable  to  him.  I  wish  you  saw  the  road  we  took  him 
to^lay,  and  the  two  hills  he  mounted.  You  would  be  astonished  both 
at  what  he  can  aecomplish  in  the  way  of  walking,  and  what  Hubert, 
Dewj,  and  Tommy  can  do  in  the  way  of  drawing  him.  I  think 
pepa  ii  certainly  better  since  my  last  j  but  stiU  his  woik  is  not 
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iMgan.  He  has  been  dcing  a  litUe  at  other  tfaingiy  though  ^ 
MemoiT  has  leoeived  no  attention ;  bat  eyeij  day  I  hope  he  wiB 
oommenoa   It  la  yexing  that  alnadj  ao  moeh  time  haa  been  loeL 

We  have  had  one  or  two  yiaitoEB  of  late.  ThefintwaaanAmerieui 
gentleman,  who  haa  been  atodying  in  Gennany  for  two  yean,  and 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  Gennan  philoaophy.  He  la  tranalating  a 
ffiatory  of  Philoaophy  fimm  Qennan  into  Kngliah,  and  wiahed  papa's 
opinion  upon  it  He  came  qnite  nnejqteetedly  one  day,  and  atayed 
tOl  next  moming. 

AiroBfVfOOi^  17fl  SifL  ItfBw 

•  .  .  Tour  papa  sends  you  hia  bleasiiig,  and  fondeet  and  best 
good  wiahfis  [on  his  birthday].  Letterwiiting  is  anch  a  bmden 
to  him,  he  hopes  you  will  ezcnae  him,  and  believe  that  it  ia  from  no 
want  of  aiSbctkmate  inteieat  that  he  doea  not  express  hia  feelings 
except  through  me.  This  place  haa  i^vsed  with  him  remadotbly 
well,  and  in  every  way  suits  him,  and  his  geneml  heslth  haa  mndi 
improved ;  but  his  spirits  are  still  much  depressed,  and  his  work  does 
not  get  on.  How  it  is  to  be  got  through  I  don't  know,  bnt  we  hope 
he  is  gutting  a  little  more  interested  in  it,  and  that,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  comes,  he  will  set  to  work  in  earnest. 

After  the  £uDily  had  returned  to  town  for  the  winter.  Lady 
Hamilton  writes : — 

To  W.  HaMiLroir. 

.  .  .  Yonr&therwaaTBiy  nerrooa  and  feeling  Teiy  weak  last 
wesk,  bnt  I  think  he  ia  better  again.  The  anticipation  of  the  chMs 
beginning  upaeta  him,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  find  it  ao  vnpleaMBt 
after  the  fimt  few  days  are  over. 

To  H.  Hamilton. 

.    letk  If 09, 1866. 

I  am  sure  yon  are  wearying  to  hear  again  how  your  papa  gets  on 
at  the  College ;  and  for  theae  some  nights  pest  I  have  fully  intended 
to  'vvTitc,  but  there  has  been  so  much  to  do,  and  I  have  been  so  tired, 
I  have  been  qnite  unable  to  fulfil  my  intention.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  yon  your  father  keepa  well,  and,  from  all  I  can  hear,  gets  on  as 
well  at  the  College  aa  laet  year.   At  home  we  think  he  ia  apeaking 
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better.  One  evening  we  had  Mr  *  *  *  at  tea,  and  wo  were  all 
struck  with  your  papa  speakinj^'  so  well  and  distinctly ;  indec<l,  wo 
all  think  luni  better  since  the  cla.s.s  coiiuiicnced.  The  jirinting  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  *  Political  Economy '  ^oes  on  rapidly — a 
proof  almost  every  night,  which  is  hard  work  for  Iiiiu  and  Miss 
Potre. 

To  W.  Hamilton. 

7tA  Dec.  1855. 

.  .  .  Since  my  last,  hoth  your  papa  and  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  worry  and  annoyance — he,  from  liavinp,'  to  write  a  Preface 
to  the  first  volume  of  iStewart's  *  Political  Economy  '  hurriedly  and 
unexpectedly,  as  the  pul)lislier  had  not  intended  to  luring  out  that 
volume  until  the  second  was  ready,  hut  found  occasion  to  change 
his  mind,  somewhat  inconveniently  for  ]ia]ia,  who  has  little  leisure 
or  streii^ih  for  extra  work  during  the  Ct)lle<^e  session.  Fortunattdy, 
some  of  it  had  been  written  whilst  we  wen;  in  tlio  country,  hut  it 
is  curious  how  the  strength  comes  when  exertion  is  requisite,  and 
we  have  all  been  surj>rised  to  see  how  well  he  has  got  tlirough  the 
hurry,  and  written  really  a  yary  good  advertisement — perhaps  the 
"best  he  has  composo<l  for  Stewart's  Works.  lie  gets  on  also  in  the 
class  much  better  than  we  anticipated,  reading  generally  about  half 
an  hour ;  and,  altogether,  we  think  him  happier  and  moxe  cheerful 
flinoe  the  daas  oommenoed. 

im  Dec.  1855. 

,  .  .  "Within  these  few  days  your  papa  has  got  one  load  off  his 
mind  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Stewart's  '  Political 
Economy,*  and  the  satisfaction  which  his  Preface  has  given  to  the 
Tmatees,  and  to  those  more  immeiliately  concerned  in  the  publica- 
tion. As  the  contents  of  this  volume  have  not  been  printed  l)efore, 
and  as  it  has  cost  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  to  arrange  the 
MSS.,  it  will  be  a  pleiusant  thing  if  the  volume  is  well  received  by 
the  public  ;  we  shall  therefore  be  looking  out  anxiously  for  notices 
of  it  in  the  reviews  and  newspapers, 

•  .  .  lVli0nInidto7OiirpH)aonthelS«h,**ThiBiethe8eT«iith 
•narfentiy  of  Billy's  lesving  us^"  he  bunt  into  team  at  the  thought 
thai  he  mi^t  nerer  he  allowed  to  see  yon  again  in  this  wor^  .  .  . 
He  is  pietty  weU,  and  has  not  Tniwaed  a  day  in  going  to  his  class, 
hat  he  reads  very  little  of  the  lecture  himseUl   The  second  Yohime 
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of  Stewait^f  *  PoHtml  Eoooomy '  it  now  oompleted,  as  far  as  jour 
fiiiher  is  ooDcerned,  so  now  the  only  portion  of  the  nndsKteking 
whloh  is  to  do  is  the  Memoir,  to  which  I  suppose  he  will  not  do 
anylhing  till  the  CoUega  ■esBlcm  Is  orei;  Indeed  he  has  neither 
leisme  nor  strength  far  it  at  pwaeni 

lMtjr«f«A18HL 

...  I  am  gUid  to  say  we  are  aU  Tuy  well— yoor  papa  holding 
out  wonderAilly,  fhoo^  now  looking  forward  to  the  termination  of 
the  College  session  with  some  impatienee^  and  oounting  the  diijs, 
like  a  sohodlhoy  those  to  the  eommeneement  of  his  holidnya.  We 
are  to  have  the  fintstodents' party  to4nonowefening.  TheBsnnar 
tynes  have  given  vs  a  Toy  khid  and  psessiiig  inyitation  to  pay  them 
a  visit  as  soon  as  the  elaas  !s  over.  ...  I  dumld  like  it  veiy  much, 
and  BO  I  think  would  your  papa,  but  I  fisar  he  will  not  he  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  exertion,  he  is  so  very  nervmiaand  nnwIDr 
ing  for  any  change.  It  would,  however,  I  am  sure,  he  a  lefiesh* 
mcnt  to  us  all,  and  with  the  Bannatynes  he  might  do  as  he  likes 
and  feci  under  no  restraint.  I  think  one  thing  that  might  tempt 
him  is  tho  wish  to  see  the  Gla^w  Cathedral,  which  has  been 
undergoing  a  complete  repair  and  restoration. 

.  .  .  Tour  papa  is  just  off  to  the  College;  next  week  his  dasi 
will  close,  which  will  be  a  relief  to  him.* 

18t4  AprUlKiL 

We  have  been  reeding  a  deeply  interesting  memoir  of  an  offioer 
who  was  killed  last  spring  in  the  Gnmes,  as  traly  pious  as  he  wss 
hiave^  and  the  latter  yeeia  of  whose  life  were  spent  in  the  most  seal- 
ouB  efforts  to  do  good  to  all  who  came  within  his  inflnenee  [Csptsin 
HedlfljTiean].  •  •  .  Tonrpapahasheenmnflhinteiestedlnit,and 
as  we  read  it  to  him  many  times  the  team  wen  xnnning  down  his 
cheeks. 

The  Ck>U^  sessioii  came  to  an  end  about  the  lOih  or  1201 
of  ApiiL   Sir  William  was  daily  in  his  daaa-ioom  to  the 

•  The  fol]owiTif»  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  students  who  attended  the  class 
during  Sir  William's  occupancy  of  the  Chair  :— In  1886-7,  117  ;  1837-8,  172  ; 
1838-9,  155;  1839-40,128;  1840-1,117;  1841-2,  108;  1842-3, 105;  1848-4. 129; 

110;  184(M>,  174;  1846-7,  104;  1847-8,  122;  1848-0,  111;  1840-50^  159; 
1800.1,148 ;  1861.9. 18^J  188S4. 180;  1868.4, 167;  1864.6»18S;  1866.^  148; 
auUng  an  average  each  jearirf  186.  TteewMthn^onthewln^sniaefMM 
of  Um  atUmdiUM  daring  tlw  Isttw  ym  of  Sir  WDlism's  pNtaoaU|k 
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last ;  and  after  the  work  of  the  session  was  over,  he  took 
leave,  as  usual,  of  the  class  with  the  simple  but  heartfelt  and 
impNBnTe  ivoids— "  God  bkss  yon  all."  It  was  noticed  that 
on  no  fonnor  oooadon  had  he  spoken  the  words  with  mofe 
emphasis. 

There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  little  plan,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  interested,  of  going  to  Glasgow  to  visit  his  cousins, 
Mis  Stark  and  the  Misses  Bannatyne ;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
proceed  thence  to  Fairlie  in  Ayrshire,  to  flfpend  a  short  time 
with  his  friend  and  relation  Miss  Hbms^  who  was  ilL  £vi- 
dcntly  he  was  for  from  weU,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  change 
might  do  him  good.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session 
he  had  attacks  of  giddiness  and  headache.  With  care  and 
quiet  these  passed  away  for  a  time;  then  .they  recurred  so 
as  to  cause  oomndeiahle  anxiety.  The  proposed  journey  was 
aooofdingLy  given  np^ 

The  end  was  now  veiy  soon  to  come. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  April,  Sir  William  was  down-stairs 
for  the  last  tima  He  employed  himself  in  looking  over  and 
correcting  the  proof  of  a  short  account  of  Heyne,  written  by 
him  for  a  former  edition  of  the  'Encyclopedia  Bxitannica,' 
with  the  view  of  mahing  a  few  alterations  rendered  neeessaiy 
by  lapse  of  time.  He  seemed  so  much  better  that  there  was 
again  some  tslk  of  leaving  homa  But  during  the  night  a  tem- 
porary confusion  of  mind  seemed  to  come  over  him,  which 
alarmed  his  family.  He  lay  in  bed  for  the  next  few  days,  not 
sufifering,  and  able  to  listen  to  reading.  A  friend  had  lent  him 
the  life  of  Dr  Kitto^  in  which  he  was  much  interested. 

On  2d  May  Lady  Hamilton  wrote  to  her  eldest  son:-- 

YoTUP  papa  sends  you  his  bleoaing-  He  seldom  speaks  of  you  that 
the  tean  do  not  come  into  his  eyes.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  a  better  aecount  of  hun  when  I  next  write. 

The  same  day  he  attempted  to  rise  but  found  himself  unable. 
Ynm  that  time  he  gradually  became  wome.  The  illness  was 
pronounced  congestion  of  the  <  brain,  and  the  physician's  aid 
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was  in  vain.  On  Monday,  the  6th,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  yet  with  lucid  inten^als,  in  wliich  he  was 
able  to  recognise  and  faintly  speak  to  those  about  him.  As 
night  drew  on  the  unoonscioosnees  became  more  piefonnd, 
and  early  next  moniing  life  ceased. 

*•  A  simpler  and  a  grander  nature  never  arose  out  of  darkiiess 
into  human  life :  a  truer  and  a  manlier  character  God  never 
made.  How  plain  and  yet  how  polished  was  Iiis  life  in  all  its 
ways ;  how  lefined,  yet  how  lobnst  and  broad  his  intelligence 
in  all  its  workings!  .  .  .  His  contributions  to  phikeophy  have 
been  great ;  but  tihe  man  himself  was  greater  fiur."  So  wrote 
one  who,  knowing  him  long,  and  loving  him  well,  and,  un- 
biassed by  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  his  j)hil()sophy,  was 
well  fitted  to  appreciate  him.*  No  one  could  come  into  con^ 
tact  with  Hamilton  without  feeling  that  in  him  simplicitj  was 
blended  with  the  truest  manliness.  The  ground  of  his  nature 
was  simplicity ; — ^its  strength  was  sustained  and  nourished  from 
tliis  ix)ot.  All  through  life  there  was  a  singleness  of  aim,  a 
purity,  devotion,  and  nnworldliness  of  purpose,  and  a  childlike 
freshness  of  feeling,  which  accompanied,  guided,  and  in  a  great 
measure  constituted  his  iuteUectual  greatness.  To  the  vulgsr 
ambitions  of  the  world  he  was  indifferent  as  a  child ;  in  his 
soul  he  scorned  the  common  artifices  and  measures  of  compro- 
mise by  which  they  are  frequently  sought  and  secured.  To  be 
a  master  of  thought  and  learning,  he  had  an  amhition;  in  this 
sphere  he  naturally  and  spontaneously  found  the  ouUet  for 
his  powers.  But  this  craving,  passionate  as  it  was,  never 
did  hann  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  man.  The  increase  of 
years,  the  growth  of  learning  and  feme,  took  nothing  away  from 
the  simplicity  of  his  aim,  his  devotion  to  its  pursuit,  or  his 
freshness  of  heart  No  sordid  covering  ever  gathered  over 
his  soul  to  restrain  the  warmth,  the  quickness,  the  chival- 
rousness,  the  generosity  of  his  early  emotions ;  no  hardened 
satisfaction  with  the  routine  of  the  world  settled  down  on  a 
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nature  which  had  looked  so  long  and  so  steadily  at  the  point 
where  defimte  human  knowledge  meiges  in  faith : — 

••Ttoe,  which  matures  the  intellectual  part, 
Had  tiqged  tiie  Jiain  with  grey,  bat  left  untoadied  the  hetrt." 

The  elevated  intellectoal  spbeie  in  which  he  lived  canied 
with  it  a  corresponding  elevation  and  purity  of  moral  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  ideals  of  ])hilosophy  had  been  to  him  far  more 
than  the  world  of  the  real. 

We  might  .reasonably  expect  that  a  prolonged  meditation 
of  the  great  metaphysical  queationa  ahout  thia  universe  of 
which  we  are  a  par^  would  have  a  tendency,  as  a  sense  of 
their  vastness  and  ultimate  insolubility  grew  in  the  mind,  to 
touch  the  moral  and  spiritual  soul  within,  to  quicken  awe,  and 
thus  to  take  from  the  keenness  of  the  intellectual  question- 
ing, by  teaching  the  hopelessness  of  an  adequate  speculative 
comprehension  of  them.  The  imperfection  of  theory  would 
thus  remain  as  the  last  result,  as  at  once  the  sign  of  per- 
sonal reverence,  and  the  moral  tribute  of  a  great  intellect  to 
the  ultimate  reach  of  a  theme  which  is  felt  to  surpass  the 
bounds  alike  of  individual  intelligence  and  of  the  experience 
of  the  race,  as  far  as  that  has  yet  been  unfolded.  Those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  daily  life  of  Hamilton  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  observed  towards  the  close,  and 
while  his  intellect  was  vigorous  as  ever,  that  there  appeared 
in  him  an  increasing  feeling  of  that  mysterious  side  of  tilings, 
the  recognition  of  w^hich  it  was  the  purport  of  his  philosophy 
to  show  to  be  rationally  unavoidable  on  any  view  of  human 
experience  that  may  bo  taken.  In  the  questionings  of  his 
prime,  he  reached  what  seemed  to  him  the  insuperable  limi- 
tationa  of  thought  regarduig  transcendent  bemg;  gathering 
withal  gleams  of  £edth  and  hope  from  the  very  banier  that 
arrested  speculative  advance.  If  at  that  time  he  seemed  to 
dwell  mainly  on  the  limitation  of  knowledge,  and  merely  to 
indicate  the  suggestions  of  our  natural  faith  regarding  what  is 
beyond  all  that  we  definitely  know,  in  the  subsequent  period 
of  bia  life  he  felt  more  strongly  the  force  of  the  latter,  and 
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what  had  appeorad  the  lesser  Mg^t  at  noon  grew  giadnaUj 
greater  and  bri^iter  as  the  shadows  lelL  In  the  one  hoar  of 

consciousness  that  preceded  the  doee,  he  found  expression  for 
his  feelings  in  these  words:  "Thy  rod  and  thy  stafl^  they 
comfort  me." 

On  the  tombstone  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  St  John's  Chi^d, 
Edinhorgh,  where  Sir  William  was  laid,  the  following  wotds 
aieinsoribed: — 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON.  BARONETt 

PROFESSOR  OF  LOGIC  AND  METArHTSICB 
IN  XHS  UNtVKBSITY  OW  XDINBUBaB, 
WHO  DXHD  OTH  JCAT  1966,  AOKD  68  TSAB8. 

Hn  Am 

WAS,  BY  A  rC&E  FHIIX>80ra¥,  TO  T£ACH 
fBAX 

HOW  Wl  Sn  TBB01I0B  A  OL4i8  DABKLT, 

NOW  WE  KNOW  IN  PART  ; 
HIS  HOPE 
THAT,  m  THB  UWE  TO  OOUX, 
HB  SHOULD  BBS  FACE  TO  FACE, 

AUD  KHOVi  &Y£2I  AS  ALSO  U£  IS  iUi'OWN. 
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BEADING,  OOmfONPLAGB.BOOK,  AND  LDRABT. 
niFOBTAVCn  ATtAOBID  TO  BIAOnTO  BT  HAlOUlOV—BIADnro  ABO  VOSh 

BiAsnra  raiLoaopHns-^uDBKiin  amb  bamiuos— bbiAiion  bi- 
Twanr  bib  bbaddtg  amo  TBimmra— valub  ov  buiobioaii  kvow- 

UDOB  IB  BI8  TIXB— OBABACTBBianOS  OF  BIB  BBADDTO— TBB  LABOB 
OOMMONPLA0B-BOOK— WOBXS  OB  BBBBBBNOB— BIBU00BAFBI18 — 

FORMATION  OP  LIBRARY — MECHANICAL  SKILL — SIZING — CONTENTS 
OF  LIB&ABT — ACUTB  OIOTA — GENBBAL  BKMABK8 — VBLLOWfiHIP-* 
BUST. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  are  olj\^ously  diistinguislieci 
by  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  their 
sabjects,  and  a  ready  command  of  his  atores  of  learmog.  It 
may  tberofoie  be  iaterestiiig  to  give  eome  acooont^  in  a  oon- 
eluding  chapter,  of  his  general  habits  of  leading  and  study, 
of  his  library,  and  of  the  modes  by  which  he  snoceeded  in 
amassing,  and  making  readily  available,  his  minute,  ample, 
and  varied  learning.  His  habits  of  study,  and  the  Iielps  which 
he  used  iu  readings  and  conserving  what  he  read,  form  matter 
of  general  description  rather  than  of  nairative^  characteiistie 
as  they  were  of  the  man  sll  thxangh  his  lift^  from  his  coUege 
da]rs  onwards.  Nor  can  these  points  be  properly  described 
without  a  reference  to  certain  of  the  more  prominent  chazao« 
teristics  of  his  mind. 

To  the  mastery  and  treatment  of  a  subject,  the  essential  pre- 
Uminaiy  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  reading.  He  must  know, 
in  the  fini  places  what  had  been  thoqgfat  and  written  by  othen 
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on  ihe  point  which  he  propoeed  to  consider.  In  this  respect 
he  may  be  taken  as  the  extieme  contrast  of  many  men  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  speculative  qnestions.  Hobbes, 

Tx)cke,  Brown — to  say  notliing  of  writers  nearer  the  present 
time  —  were  content  with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
conclusions  of  others  on  the  subjects  which  they  discussed. 
Hamilton's  writings  show  how  little  he  qrmpathised  with 
men  of  the  non-ieading  type— how  he  was  even  blinded,  to 
some  extent,  to  their  proper  merits— as  in  his  references  to 
Brown  and  Wliately.  In  the  universality  of  his  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  philosopliical  opinions,  he  is  to  be  ranked  above 
all  those  in  Britain  who  have  given  their  attention  to  specula- 
tive qnestions  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  CudwortL  Dugald  Stewart  was  probably  his 
superior  in  acquaintance  with  general  literature,  bat  cer- 
tainly far  from  his  equal  in  philosophical  learning.  On  the 
Contment,  the  name  which  in  this  respect  can  be  placed  most 
fittingly  along^e  of  Hamilton  during  the  same  period  is 
Leibnitz. 

Between  Leibnitx  and  Hamilton,  indeed,  amid  essential 
differences  in  their  views  of  what  is  within  the  compass  of 

legitimate  speculation,  there  are  several  points  of  resemblanca 
The  predominating  interest  of  each  lay  in  the  pursuit  of  purely 
intellectual  ideals  and  wide- reaching  general  laws,  especially 
in  the  highest  departments  of  metaphysics.  Both  were  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  acntenes8»  logical  ccmsecntion,  dednetive 
habit  of  mind,  and  love  of  system.  They  were  greater  think- 
ers than  observers ;  more  at  homo  among  abstract  concep- 
tions than  concrete  realities.  Both  had  a  deep  interest  in  tlie 
important  intellectual  and  moral  questions  that  open  on  the 
vision  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  highest  practical  sphere  of  all 
— ^the  border-land  of  metaphysics  and  theology ;  both  had  the 
truest  sympathy  with  the  moral  side  of  speculation.  In  each 
there  was  a  firm  conviction  that  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
about  the  reality  and  nature  of  Deity,  His  relation  to  the 
world,  human  personality,  freedom,  lesponsibility,  man's  rela- 
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tion  to  the  Divine,  were  to  be  vitalised,  to  receive  a  meaning 
and  impulse,  only  from  reilectiou  on  the  ultimate  nature  and 
reach  of  human  thought 

To  giasp,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entire  domain  of  knowledge— 
at  leasts  to  be  found  absolutely  ignorant  in  nothing — ^was  their 
common  intellectual  ambition ;  and  yet»  with  aU  their  love  of 
completeness  and  of  system,  the  way  in  which  each  gave  to 
the  world  tlie  results  of  Ids  thought  and  erudition  wtis  exceed- 
ingly desultory  and  fragmentary,  and  far  short  of  the  extremely 
fastidious  ideal  mode  which  he  had  proposed  to  himsel£ 
Both  were  learned  dasdoal  scholars ;  both  were  weU  read  in 
Greek  philosophy;  and  if  Leibnitz  was  more  Platonic,  Ham- 
ilton was  by  far  the  greater  Aristotelian.  Both  were  deeply 
versed  in  scholastic  philosophy;  zealous  in  historical  anti- 
quities; and  a  similar  curiosity  impelled  them  to  fields  of 
out-of-the-way  research — fields  untrodden  in  their  generation 
save  by  tfaemselves.  They  had  a  like  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
history  and  thedogical  controversies ;  and  both  viewed  with 
a  catholic  and  tolerant  feeling  the  difibrencee  of  the  sects. 
If  Leibnitz  wa.s  interested  in  physical  research,  and  helped 
to  advance  mathematics,  Hamilton  had  the  specialty  of  a 
thoroughly  scientific  acquaintance  with  medicine,  and  was 
a  discoverer  in  physiology.  In  the  matter  of  philosophical 
reading;  they  were  exceedingly  alike.  Theur  learning  sus- 
tained and  coloured  theur  thought.  In  philosophical  com- 
position that  is  at  the  same  time  distinctively  original,  the 
neai-est  parallel  to  the  prodigality  of  the  learned  references 
in  Hamilton's  '  Eeid,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Tbeodicee '  of  Leib- 
nits :  and  the  miscellaneous  papem  of  the  latter  show  how,  like 
Hamilton,  he  conld  extract  unappreciated  gecminative  princi- 
ples from  the  'De  Anima'  or  the  'Metaphysics'  of  Aristotle, 
and  give  life,  colour,  and  fruitfulness  to  scholastic  distinctions 
which  to  other  minds  appeared  only  as  barren  subtleties.  Each, 
in  a  word,  had  the  power  of  detecting  the  catholic  forms  of 
human  thought  in  the  varied  clothing  and  terminology  which 
they  assume  in  different  reflective  epochs,  and  of  making  ap- 
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plications  of  them  to  the  diacuBBion  of  the  jooblems  of  their 
own  time.  And,  to  add  to  the  panllel,  both  aimed  at  man 
than  they  acoomplished;  both  had  to  xegnt  uiMliaed  ideala. 

**  Leibnitz,"  says  Qibbon,  "  may  be  compared  to  those  heroes 
whose  empire  has  been  lost  in  the  ambition  of  universal  con- 
quest." This  is  not  with  any  completeness  applicable  to 
UamiUon;  but  it  is  at  least  true  that  he  too  would  have 
done  vastly  moie  had  he  aimed  at  lesa  He  would  have  left 
xesnlts  of  at  least  greater  hoik,  had  he  been  aatiafied  to 
work  more  within  the  sphere  of  what  he  really  knew,  and 
yielded  less  to  that  noble  but  somewhat  fruitless  restlessness 
which  carries  the  high  minds  of  the  race  to  the  outmost  cir- 
cumference of  human  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  ideal  appears^  indeed,  to  have  been 
the  impoesiUe  one  of  mastering  ait— «U  at  least  of  any  im- 
portonee — that  had  been  written  on  a  given  subject  To 
exhaust  the  literature  of  a  subject  on  which  a  man  pro- 
posed to  write,  appeared  to  him  so  completely  a  natural  pre- 
requisite that  he  regarded  any  shortcoming  on  this  score  as 
quite  a  disgraoeM  deficiency— one  not  to  be  tolerated.*  Ibe 
terms  in  which  he  denounced  it  were  among  the  stroi^gest 
in  his  vooabukiy : — "  I  have  heard  him,"  wyn  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  "charge  an  eminent  scholar  with  'brutal  ignorance' 
for  not  being  acHiuaiiitt'd  with  some  apposite  passage  in  an 
obscure  author  of  the  middle  ages."  Underrating,  moreover, 
as  a  mle^  his  own  extraordinary  attainments^  he  oonsidend 
other  men  shamefblly  deficient  in  knowledge  if  they  betnyed 
inferiority  to  himself  in  acquaintonoe  with  a  subject  An 
amusing  example  of  this  is  given  by  Archdeacon  Sinchiir. 
Speaking  of  Archbishop  Whately's  'Ivhetoric,'  Sir  William  said: 
"  The  Archbishop  is  a  clear,  bold,  powerful  thinker ;  but  he  is 
a  plagiansL  He  iancies  himself  original,  when  he  is  anything 
but  origmal ;  and  delivers  as  his  own  remarks  and  opinions 
which  he  should  have  known  belonged  to  other  men.**  The 
Aicikdeacon  inquired  of  Sir  William  the  names  of  the  anthers 

*  8m  above,  p.  95~Letter  to  Facol^  of  Adrocates. 
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from  wliom  Br  Wbately  had  bommed  without  due  ac- 
knowledgment. He  mentioned  several  books  and  treatises, 
most  of  them  long  ago  forgotten.  His  inend  replied  that  in 
all  probability  the  Archbishop  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
the  obsolete  authoiitiM  in  question.  "  So  much  the  worae/' 
replied  Sir  William.  Why  did  he  undertake  to  write  a  tieap 
tise  on  rhetoric  without  Imowing  all  that  had  been  written 
before  upon  the  subject?** 

Sir  William's  critical  habit  of  mind,  and  wonderful  power  of 
systematising  opinions,  found  in  this  wellnigh  universal  read- 
ing their  natuml  nourishment.  That  this  insatiable  appetite 
for  books— this  Maliikiff,  as  it  vof^t  be  caDed,  of  the  literature 
of  a  sutjeet— absorbed  intellectusl  power  somewhat  unduly, 
and  frequently  led  him  to  postpone,  and  even  finally  to  aban- 
don, a  special  definite  handling  by  himself  of  the  subject  of  his 
reading,  may  frankly  be  admitted.  He,  probably  as  much  as 
any  man  devoted  to  this  mode  of  working  out  intellectual 
questions,  was  led  into  a  hnrtfnl  extreme.  But  it  would  be 
B  very  great  misconception  to  suppose  that  he  looked  upon 
reading  as  anything  but  a  means  to  the  end  of  thinking,  or 
that  he  really  substituted  the  opinions  with  which  he  thus 
became  acquainted  for  his  own  final  and  definite  conclusions  on 
the  great  questions  of  philosophy.  In  his  Lecture^  as  already 
noticed,*  he  certainly  made  a  liberal  use  of  his  reading  for 
purposes  of  elementaiy  instruction,  and  too  ftequentily  allowed 
others  to  speak  for  him,  especially  on  the  more  trite  parts 
of  rudimentary  logic  and  psychology.  But  this  temporary 
application  of  the  results  of  his  reading  iinds  no  parallel  in 
any  of  his  deliberate  writingaf 

All  of  these  show  how  thoroughly  he  made  the  results 
of  his  reading  subordinate  to  the  efforts  of  his  thought; 

•  Sec  above,  p.  212. 

+  Id  a  footnote  to  Reid's  Works,  p.  632,  on  tho  Scientia  Media,  he  has,  I 
notice,  unwittingly  giren  the  tulMtaDcey  and  to  a  great  extent  the  words,  of  a 
passage  from  tha  'Tlijodiofc'  ofLeibiiits  (PartM  I.  §§  39,  40).   Anything  of 
this  sort,  howmr,  in  the  writiiigi  faMidwd  hj  hlmiiaU^  fab  I  oonTiaeeil, 
•iliWMly  im. 
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and  how  it  was  bis  habit  powecfolly  to  vitalise  the  pasm 
process  of  reception  by  the  ardent  activitj  of  inteDigBiioe. 

"  My  own  direct  acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Hamflton," 
says  Mr  De  Qiiincey,  "  soon  apprised  me  that,  of  all  great 
readers,  he  was  the  one  to  whom  it  was  most  indispensable 
that  he  should  react  by  his  own  mind  on  what  he  read" 
What  he  read  he  mastered,  appreciated,  subordinated,  by  his 
great  powers  of  comprehension  and  judgment  His  progress 
through  the  literature  of  phUcsophy  is  at  one  time  as  the 
advance  of  a  great  light  which  brightens  the  obscure  ;  at 
another,  it  is  the  presence  of  a  quickening  power  wliich  fruc- 
tifies the  unproductive;  and,  again,  the  touch  of  a  master's 
hand  which  gives  completeness  and  symmetiy  to  the  £tag- 
mentaiy.  Then  he  has  none  of  that  littleness  of  assomp- 
tion  which,  disregardM  of  anything  hot  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  past,  rests  in  the  narrow  world  of  its  own 
individual  impressions — dignifying  it  with  the  name  of  ex- 
peiienoe.  Men  of  this  habit  of  mind  are  great  in  elaborate 
rediscoveries  of  elementaiy  psychological  facts,  which  they 
fondle  as  novel  and  important  The  discoveries  of  some  of 
those  writers  remind  one  of  what  Jdmson  said  of  Gold- 
smith's project  of  going  abroad  in  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  introduce  them  into 
Britain — that  the  trophy  of  novelty  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility cany  home  with  him  would  be  a  "  grinding-barrow,'' 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  every  street  in  London.  Paiallels 
to  Goldsmith's  grinding -barrow  in  the  logical  and  pyscho- 
logical  line  are  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  rule,  such  investi- 
gators know  nothing  of  the  breadth  and  bearings  of  the  really 
vital  speculative  questions.  We  may  rest  assured  of  this, 
however,  that  philosophical  speculation  will  be  nothing  but 
a  series  of  novel  b^iimings  and  fruitless  endings— of  petfy 
nibbHngs  at  this  or  that  side  of  a  wide  problem — so  long  as 
it  does  not  recognise  the  worth  of  past  speculative  efibrts,  and 
fails  to  seek  and  to  see,  in  the  coui-sc  of  retlective  thoiiglit,  a 
true  progress  towards  unity  amid  apparent  variety.   Of  the 
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two  extremes  now  noted — the  limited  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  past  thought,  and  the  vain  desire  to  know 
and  conquer  even  all  that  vast  i^^n — ^the  former  is  emi> 
ne&flj  the  more  hmtfiil  to  the  canae  of  philoeophical  tra(b» 
and  moiaUy  it  Is  much  the  leas  lespectable.  This  spirit,  in 
conceitedly  neglecting  the  historical  aspects  of  philosophical 
questions,  simply  throws  away  data  essential  for  a  solution 
of  the  questions  themselves,  and  misses  the  only  means  of 
ascertaining  the  true  origin  and  import  of  present  abstract 
thought  and  expression.  The  horison — the  experience— of 
any  one  individnal  mnst  indeed  be  a  wide  one,  if  it  can 
be  snbstitated  for  the  whole  sphere  of  the  past  thought  of 
our  race. 

And  we  may  further  note  on  this  point  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  and  time  in  which  Hamilton  worked 
and  wrote — in  an  island  whose  speculative  writers^  how- 
ever distingoished  for  force  and  originality  of  conception, 
have  never  been  pre-eminent  either  for  catholicity  of  view 
or  for  learning — he  accomplished  the  one  thing  that  was 
needed  for  speculative  philosophy,  by  connecting  the  best 
reflective  thought  of  the  country  with  that  of  the  past  and 
the  surrounding  present ;  thus  freeing  it  from  its  insularity, 
and,  in  the  words  of  one  than  whom  there  was  no  more  com- 
petent judge  in  our  day, "  forming  a  bond  between  the  Scotch, 
Greek,  and  German  philosophy."  * 

Of  the  literal  accuracy,  of  the  reach  and  variety,  of  Sir  \V. 
Hamilton's  philosophical  reading  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  stands  out  as  the  learned  philosophical  thinker  of  Britain. 
This  is  admitted  even  by  the  one  or  two  men  who  are  most  for- 
ward to  disparage  his  philosophical  merits.  Bui^  as  a  lioil  to 
this  acknowledgment,  it  is  alleged,  that  while  "he  knew  with 
extraordinary  accuracy  the  or/  of  every  philosopher's  doctrine,  he 
gave  himself  little  trouble  about  the  diSn.**  The  same  author 
adds "  1  imagine  he  would  have  been  much  at  a  loss  if  he  had 
been  required  to  draw  up  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  mind 

*  Pror«aor  Bnndia. 
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of  any  great  tliiiikcr.  .  .  .  He  is  weak  as  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  philosophical  doctrines."  * 

There  are  two  points  in  this  criticism.  The  one  refers  to 
what  may  be  called  the  hietorioai  imagmatioii  as  ezercaaed  in 
phi]oio|A]r.  This  is  the  power  of  entering  into  the  mind  of  a' 
thinlcer,  and  seeing  his  S3r8tem  from  his  own  point  of  Tiew,  ex- 
hiljitiiig  its  mutual  bearings  and  relations,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  tlio  aspect  or  colouring  under  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  led  him  to  regard  the  problems 
of  philosophy.  For  this  power  Sir  W.  Hamilton  does  not 
appear,  from  his  writings,  to  have  been  espedallj  remarkable; 
he  hss  not  left  way  mnch,  indeed,  ftmn  which  we  ean  form  a  tsw- 
onrable  judgment  of  his  capacity,  and  he  has  left  just  as  little  to 
lead  iLS  to  form  a  conclusion  of  his  incompetency.  In  his  notice 
of  the '  Epistohe  Obscurorum  Virorum'  there  is  evidence  of  con- 
siderable historical  imagination  ;  and  this  power  is  notwithoot 
its  manifestation  in  his  mora  abstrset  disoossions,  in  wMch, 
however,  es  the  relevant  point  wss  the  oonsideration  of  doc- 
trines rather  than  of  men  or  entire  systems,  little  pertinent 
evidence  can  be  looked  for. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  totally  different  point  of  the 
mntoal  relations  of  philosophical  doctrines,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which  he  is  said  to  be  week,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  thoroughly  the  reverse  of  tiie  fiust  If  strong  in  any* 
thing,  he  was  strong  in  this — strong  in  the  power  of  logi- 
cal consecution,  ready  to  appn^hend  the  mutual  connections 
of  doctrines — ready  to  deduce  their  coxisequences,  and  able  to 
giasp  a  system  in  its  logical  coherence  and  entireness.  No 
one  who  reads  with  any  intelligence  either  the  article  on 
Gonsin,  or  that  on  Perception,  especially  the  latter  part; 
can  doubt  this.  In  regard  to  Hume,  Beid,  and  Brown,  he  hss 
certainly  apprehended,  and  for  the  first  time  in  this  countr\% 
their  mutual  relations,  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  The 
connection  of  their  doctrines  he  has  seised  and  emphasised 
with  dear,  thomm^igolng,  and  resistless  power.  To  diow 

•  mU,  IsMBiiMtioii,  p.  5M. 
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on  historical  grounds  that  he  has  failed  in  tliis,  would  be  to 
adduce  leievant  evidence  of  his  incapacity.  Until  this  is 
done,  we  must  hold  the  chaige  unsupported  by  pioo£* 

Sir  WiDiam  Hamilton's  method  of  reading  and  study  was 
exceedingly  penistent^  concentrative,  and  minute.  The  mo- 
ment a  book  or  subject  was  taken  up,  his  whole  mind  was 
given  to  it,  whatever  it  might  be.  No  amount  of  labour  or 
trouble  was  spared,  so  long  as  any  point  did  not  appear 
thoroughly  detennined,  or  seemed  capable  of  improvement 
or  emendation.  No  note  was  taken  by  him  of  the  lapse 
of  time ;  the  hours  of  sleep  were  qrstemaiioally  disregarded, 
and  a  task  commenced  in  the  evening  would  very  frequently 
hold  him  long  past  midnight  to  early  morning. 

He  was  careful  and  fastidious  about  literal  accuracy  in 
ereiything  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Great  as  were  his 
inteUeotoal  powers,  and  wide  and  high  as  was  their  range,  he 
ftlt  no  constraint,  apparently,  in  descending  to  the  minutest 
detaOs  of  matten  of  ftct  He  seems,  indeed,  even  to  have  de- 
lighted in  the  minutiae  of  style  and  editorship.  Tliis  was  espe- 
cially shown  in  his  labours  on  the  Works  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
Proof-sheets  were  read  and  re-read,  quotations  searched  out 
and  verified,  punctuation  conected.  The  placii^  of  a  comma 
or  the  division  of  a  sentence  occupied  him  as  thoroughly  as  if 
he  had  never  risen  to  any  higher  mental  exercise — discussed 
either  absolute  or  infinite.  With  regard  to  punctuation  he 
was  exceedingly  careful,  and  used  to  say,  "  One  must  either 
punctuate  very  much  or  very  little."  That  he  himself  greatly 
finroured  the  foimer  mods^  is  obviouai  In  these  lighter 
labours  his  ardour  diiiiised  itself  over  his  household,  and 
enlisted  in  the  woik  all  the  available  hands  of  the  family. 

Even  in  his  later  days,  when  illness  had  shattered  his 
bodily  strength  and  frame,  this  peculiarity  continued.  "  He 
seemed  always  to  ei^oy,"  says  one'f  who  knew  him  well,  and 
cheeifully  aided  him  in  his  reseaiches,  **  the  lighter  task  of 

*  FoTftiailidniof  tiMgraoDdtoftiwophdoiMMateiiMd  in  tiMqnotetkms 
in  Um  text.  Me  KoU  Q  on  Wau,  Lailniti^  and  AritMk. 
t  MiMPetn. 
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revising  and  correcting,  and  seldom  required  mncli  perena- 
sion  to  engage  in  it  Even  when  sitting  out  of  doors  in  the 
country,  though  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  doice  far 
nienU  i^t  to  be  iDduoed  by  this  practice,  he  was  alirays 
ready  to  read  a  proof  or  prepaxe  a  portion  of  aa  index;  and 
once  at  woik,  g^ve  his  attention  aa  nndividodly  aa  if  aittii^ 
in  his  parlour  at  home.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  he  could  do 
anything  by  halves,  except,  as  Lady  Hamilton  used  to  say, 
listen  to  the  reading  of  the  newspapers." 

Besides  the  exhaustiveness  already  noticed,  a  peculiarity  of 
Sir  William's  mode  of  reading  and  study  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected  firom  his  extremely  logical  caat  of  inteUed; 
his  thorough  love  of  order  and  system.    This  was  mani- 
fested in  dealing         particular  subjects,  the  various  points 
of  which  he  carefully  divided  and  arranged  in  his  mind, 
generally  before  commencing  his  researches.   The  orderli- 
ness of  his  reading  reflected  the  character  of  hia  menuny. 
which  was  singularly  retentive,  precise,  and  aoeoiate,  as 
well  as  ready  in  reproducing  what  had  been  stored  up  in 
it.     In  some  memories  that  are  even  powerfully  retentive, 
impressions  are  yet  so  dim,  and  so  overlie  each  other — 
the  more  remote  buried  under  the  more  i-ecent — that  what 
Is  sought  is  not  easily  and  promptly  recalled.   Then  thsj 
arise  vague  and  inaccurate,  the  general  outlines  only  being 
preserved,  the  details  fiuled.  With  Hamilton  it  was  not  so. 
Intense  attention  and  thought,  the  power  of  referring  each 
thing  to  its  class  and  place,  had  been  at  work  in  the  first  pro- 
cess of  storing :  it  was  not  a  mere  passive  recipiency,  but  an 
active  efifort,  an  appreciation  and  digestion;  and  henoe  the 
fiusts  or  points  noted  remained  dear  and  distinct^  the  mote 
recent  not  obscuring  the  more  remote,  but  all  lying,  as  it 
were,  side  by  side,  capable  of  ready  recall  and  immediate  appli- 
cation.   This  faculty  was  little,  if  at  all,  impaired,  even  to  the 
end  of  life ;  and  many  of  his  students^  even  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  teaching,  will  remember  the  vast  range,  the 
accuracy,  the  promptitude,  of  memory  which  he  displayed  on 
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those  occasions  when,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  class,  stiulonts 
rose  to  give  historical  accounts  of  men  or  doctrines,  of  the 
sulirjects  of  which  he  was  heforehand  totally^  unawaie. 

Bui  this  featme  of  his  method  of  working  was  especially 
ahown  in  the  laige  Commonplaoe-Book  which  he  constmoted, 
and  which  contained  in  orderly  arrangement  the  resnlts  of  his 
varied  reading.  From  a  very  early  period  of  his  studies  he 
appears  deliberately  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of  a  com- 
monplace-book, and  formed  one  after  the  model  of  Locke. 
The  vdume  known  as  the  "Laige  Commonplace>Book"  is  as 
old  as  1813 ;  it  was  probably  preceded  by  others  of  a  less 
elaborate  arrangement  "  I  think,"  he  says,  writing  in  1853, 
with  his  unfailing  courtesy,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
stranger  —  Mr  H.  W.  Chandler,  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford— "that  Locke's  plan  of  a  commonplace  -  hook  is  the 
most  convenient ;  but  on  this  matter  I  may  perhaps  be  pre- 
judiced, for  having  first  become  &miliar  with  his  method,  to 
me  it  may  appear  the  best  His  distiibation  of  the  index 
is  very  good,  but  I  wonld  allow  double  space  for  his  sub- 
divisions by  the  vowels.  Another  recommendation  is  to  have 
the  volume  (which  I  suppose  you  to  get  made  up)  bound  with 
catcheSp  so  as  to  admit  of  insertions ;  and  especial  care  should 
be  tsken  never  to  place  different  matter  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  leaf  This  allows  yon,  when  necessary,  to  transfer  pages 
from  one  place  to  anothei^  I  have  likewise  found  it  nseM  to 
state  a  problem,  leaving  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  authori- 
ties who  maintain  the  pro  and  the  contra." 

Locke's  plan  of  a  commonplace-book,  which  he  himself 
practised  for  twenty-five  years,  is  fully  stated  by  him.  He 
thns  explains  the  principle  of  the  index: — ** I  divide  the  two 
first  pages  that  fhce  one  another  by  parallel  lines  into  five- 
and-twenty  equal  parts,  every  fifth  line  black,  the  others  red. 
I  then  cut  them  perpendicularly  by  other  lines  that  I  draw 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I  put  about  the 
middle  of  each  five  spaces  one  of  the  twenty  letters  I  design 
to  make  nse  o(  and  a  little  forward  in  each  space  the  five 
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vowels  one  below  another  in  their  natoral  order.  Thk  is  the 
index  to  the  whole  Tolnme,  how  big  soever  it  may  be. 

"  The  index  being  made  after  this  manner,  I  leave  a  margin 
in  all  the  othor  pages  of  the  book,  of  about  the  largeness  of 
an  inch  in  a  volume  in  folio,  or  a  little  larger,  and  in  a  less 
Tolnme  smaller  in  proportion. 

"If  I  would  put  anything  in  my  Oommoiipkce-Bool^  I 
find  out  a  head  to  whiefa  I  may  lefiff  it  Each  head  unfjbi  to 
be  some  important  and  essential  word  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
ami  in  that  word  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  first  letter,  and  the 
vowel  that  follows  it,  for  upon  these  two  letters  depends  all 
the  use  of  the  index."  * 

Sir  William's  Lsige  Gommonplaoe--fiook— the  treasme-hoiisB 
of  his  stores  of  learning— is  a  fiiilio  of  some  twelve  hundred 
pages,  of  whieh  about  e^ht  hnndred  aie  devoted  to  psycholo- 
gical and  metaphysical  topics,  and  four  hundred  to  logical — to 
say  nothing  of  numerous  slips  inserted  between  the  paged 
leaves.  He  had  also  several  smaller  commonplace-books, 
amnged  on  less  rigid  principles.  The  entries  in  the  lai*ge 
volnme  are  brief  statements  of  general  and  special  heads^  with 
the  names  of  anthorities  who  had  maintained  the  various 
opinions,  and  references  to  their  works.  There  are  also,  pretty 
frequently,  statements  more  or  less  extended  of  personal  opin- 
ions. The  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  planned  on  prin- 
ciples of  exact  logical  order— so  much  so,  that  in  the  pcntion 
devoted  to  logic  itself,  we  have  the  skeleton  onUine  of  a 
thonraghgoing  and  exhaustive  logical  treaiisQ»  with  most  of 
the  points  iUnstrated  by  an  ample  amy  of  opini<nis  and 
authorities.  The  book  was  made  up  and  bound  in  black 
leather  with  his  own  hands ;  the  aiTangement,  divisions,  and 
subdivisions  of  the  topic^^  were  entirely  the  contrivance  of 
his  active  and  methodical  intellect 

The  heads  of  "Attention**  and  '*£zpeetationof  Oonstancjof 
Nature  "  have  been  selected  as  afiinding  specimens  of  the  con- 

*  For  fuUor  details  of  the  plan  and  its  working,  nferanee  maj  Iw  made  to 
Locke's  Works,  vol.  UL  p.  481 «( Mtf.  (ed.  1714). 
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tents  of  the  folio.  Tlie  part  on  Attention  fills  one  folio  (f.  359) 
of  the  Commonplace-Book ;  that  on  the  Expectation  of  the 
Conataiu^  of  Nature  k  distxibuted  over  two  folios  (if.  284-5). 


AttentioiL 

On,  in  generaL 

Vives,  De  AnimA|  p.  54. 
Steeb,  II.  675. 

Tiedemann,  Unters.  I.  9a  Psych. 
Irwing,  II.  p.  209. 

Tliat  Attention  eonititatM— 

Cbndilke^  Log:  c.  2  (implieite). 
FiMMtor.,  De  IntelL,  €>pera»  t 

S*.  Abstraction. 

Billinger,  Dil.  §  262,  p.  258  (explicite). 

S'  Gravesande,  Introd.  pp.  3,  III  (implieite). 

Daube,  Id^oL  p.  19. 

Bonnet,E88aiAnal.I.p.l8a  Bi«ldeP»ych.§§  208,809. 
Tifldtmann,  Psyck  p.  181. 
Gbnu  (F.  A.),  Piych.  IL  854. 
Lumniguttn^  n.  p.  . 

Mazure,  I.  p.  385. 

Emeati,  InU.  Doct  Solid,  p.  131,  138. 

N.B.—Tha.t  exclMlvc  Attention  to  one  thing  ooutltatM 
AlMBM  tooChMt.  KiMPpkt  of  Owawidw  and  Owdaa  (Btoeb, 
n.,  671),  TtodHB.  Uat  I.  101 

ST.  Bcfloctfon. 

Wolf;  P^ch.  Empi  §  867  (R.  to  W.  not  nifliely  on  Mlf). 

Denzinger,  Log. 

Emesti,  L  D.  &  130  (and  Connderafeioo). 

4**.  ObBervation. 
Thurot,  II.  p. 

Tliil  Attention  involTM 'VnU  and  aelive  fiunlty. 
Oecam  in  Sent  L.  ii  qn.  15. 
Aqgnatiny  De  Trin.  L.  it  e.  8  (Aoinondiii^  658V 
WtOS,  Piydi.  Empti  §  866L 
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DiujiM^  llatepli.  IL  p.  8y  7a 
Qrnyer,  Eml  iiip.  834. 

Dnbe,  IdteL  p. »  (agniMt  OondillMX 

Laromigui&ra. 
Maxure,  I.  pp^  . 

OoiiBn  on  Umauffukxt  in  Bim*s  (Eutimi 

That  Attention  involves  deaire  and  pasaiTe  power. 
Brown,  Lect  p. 

Destott  Tracy,  Id^l  L  p.  426, 441, 
Boiiiiet»  Em.  AnaL  L  88^  laa. 

Hist  Attention  the  condition  ci  gailll%  te. 

Qam  in  Schcidlcr  IIckI.  p.  186^  aq. 
Stewart,  Elem.  I.  p.  107. 

G^ruiez,  p. 
Ponelle,  p.  370. 

Cuvier  in  Tousf^nint,  p.  218  (=  Patience). 
Reid,  A.  P.,  p.  bl. 

▼.  Dr  Simpaon*!  Addz«M  to  Stadents  (1842),  p.  U. 
Baiault,ISmiAiult  Prti:p.viiL 
Ify  LeetQxaa  (Hit.) 

[sup  ttuek  M.] 

Attention  made  a  sep.  fac.  by  giving  it  a  bit  of  ConacioiuneH 

and  a  bit  of  Will 
Moat  distioguiah  the  will  and  the  conscioosucss. 
We  do  not  walk  withoat  will,  bat  who  ever  makee  wQl  in  ana- 

lyaing  the  kwomotive  fiu.  except  aa  a  pwtlimlnaiy  condition  I 
lUce  a  power  out  of  an  impotenee  of  the  mind. 
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(See  above,  pp.  36,  157,  215,  Ady.  Log.  SS 
7oiiiided  OH!* 
L  Habit  (9.  »n/ra  AMOciatioii^  No^  1^ 

Wolf,  Phil.  Pract,  §  . 
HobbM,  H.  N.  ch.  4»  p.  28. 


2.  Conclusion  of  HeasoQiiig^ 
a.  ConjBcious  one. 

Daiuiron,  Psych.,  I.  165  (result  of  generalisation). 
Princ.  Campbell  {v.  Stewart,  Essays,  75,  76) ;  (from 
analogical  experience  and  generalisation.) 
&  UnewMefawit  oonfiiaed  one  •Aflsodationl). 

Jeooi^  FkjfdioL  p.  191 


8.  QrigiBAlMidple. 

Beid— Inq.  e.  ▼!  §  24  0ndnefetve  pnnciple)  j  Em  L  P.  p. 
003. 

Stewart,  El  Eae.  p.  7a 

Bzown,  Lect  pw  34»  51, 53. 


4.  Kflfeet  of  Tmeginetion. 

Wetzel,  PsydioL  IL  pc  6i 

Friee,  N.  Kr.  L  p.    .  Ofieefa.d.PlL 


6c  iMoeiatioii  of  Ideas  («.«^praHal)it>Na  1). 
Hume  (v.  Btewiit^  Ebb.  p.  75). 
Priegtley,  86. 

?  Leibnitz,  Monadol.  §  26. 

Kirwan,  Metaph.  Essays,  p.  390. 

Fries,  Anthrop.  I.  p.  70,  2(1  ed, 

E.  Reinhold,  Lekrb.  d.  prop.  PsychoL  p.  87» 

*  Aaotlwr  of  hit  oommonplBoe-books. 
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BeeqgniMd  as  «  PtinD^lB  or  Law  l^-- 
AdrtnOe. 


Names  fymt  to  it : 
"Eipeotatkm  or  n«Miniptioni  oftha  Fntam.** 

HobbaB,H.K.ch.4. 


On  this  Principle,  v. 

Leilmits  (on  Nizol.),  Opera,  iv.  p.  i.  p.  62. 
MonadoL,  §  26  ^oley  on  L.  p.  146). 

Bogrer  OoUaid. 

Krog,  Lex.  11.  460. 

Losnus,  Lex.  v.  Erfahmng. 

Stewart's  EleiiL  II.  p.  220,  alihi. 
N.B. — Berkeley,  Siris.  §§  252  sq.  (Eeiffeubeigy  Log.  p.  S07.) 

Mendelfleohn,  Moigenstonde,  p.  . 
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This  €pm  magnum  was  his  oonstant  oompsnioii ;  in  the  end 
it  became  to  him  almost  an  object  of  afifection.   It  was  a 

part  of  the  man,  as  far  as  any  object  that  did  not  participate 
in  his  own  sentiency  could  be.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  he 
prised  the  old  folio,  and  prized  it  incieasingly  aa  life  waned  ? 
It  was  to  him  the  aymbol  of  the  nniesting  eneigy  of  a  whole 
life;  of  physusal  and  mental  powerasQoh  as  are  seldom  granted 
tO'  man,  spent  nobly,  ungrudgingly,  sdf-eaenficingly,  delight- 
edly. Days,  nights,  yeai-s,  had  poured  their  contributions  into 
this  treasure-house.  It  was  witli  him  when  he  was  young,  and 
his  powers  went  forth  in  the  abounding  delight  of  their  first 
fresh  vigonr;  it  carried  with  it  the  memories  and  associations 
of  yonth  and  of  manhood  down  thiongh  the  Hflftllnfag  yean 
of  life.  Its  pages  bear  the  record  of  a  course  of  reading  as 
varied,  inquisitive,  and  resolute,  as  was  ever  accomplished  by 
any  man  in  the  history  of  literature  or  philosophy.  There  are 
indications  in  this  folio  of  the  thoughts  of  the  men  of  nearly 
all  times  and  nations,  who  have  risen  above  the  common 
routine  of  life  to  an  interest  in  the  great  qnesttons  of  speculative 
philoeophy.  In  a  tme^  though  not  a  literal  sense,  we  may  say 
of  him: — 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of  speculation  which  seems  to 
have  been  unvisited ;  no  height  of  Greek  or  Qeiman  meta- 
physics is  unsealed;  no  forest -brake  of  tanked  medieval 

logic  untrod.  Self-reliant,  unwavering,  courage,  belief  in  his 
work,  had  sustained  him  in  many  a  solitary  arid  ti*ack,  where 
he  had  gone,  beyond  the  sight  and  sympathy  of  men,  in 
search  of  the  far-away  fountain-heads  of  knowledge — as  little 
known  or  visited  as  the  sources  of  the  Niger  or  the  Nile. 
And  here  he  had  before  him  the  tracings  of  his  explorations. 
Magician -like,  he  had  but  to  turn  the  wizard  page  of  his 
"  Book  of  Might,"  and  the  forms  of  the  dead  of  two  thousand 
years  rose  before  his  vision ;  he  lieard  their  words  and  read 
their  thoughts;  and  what  to  most  men  were  simply  names 
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— the  meie  shadows  of  the  past— entered  wiih  bim  into  living 
and  intelligible  oommnnion  on  eveiy  high  pTohlem  of  hnmaa 
interest,— on  every  point  of  sobtle  qnestioning  which  hnmtti 

thought  Lad  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  effort,  or  had  wrestled 
with  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, — from  the  formal  niceties  of 
logic  to  the  realities  of  psycliolpgy  and  metaphysics — the 
mind,  the  world,  and  God. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Mr  Chandler,  Sir  William  allodes  to 
another  mode  of  reference  to  his  reading  which  he  practised 
■?eiy  extensively.  "  I  must  confess,"  he  says,  **  that  I  have  been 
very  lazy  about  my  ('niiiinoiiplaces,  having  latterly  [chietly  after 
his  illness]  adopted  the  mode  of  distinguishing  the  more  im- 
portant passages  in  any  author  worthy  of  the  trouble.  This  I 
generally  do  by  scoring  with  red  ink,  so  as  to  obtain  for  the 
eye  a  good  analysis  of  the  treatise.  If  you  choose  to  be  more 
particular,  differently  coloured  inks  may  Le  employed  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  notation.  This  supposes  tliat  you  have  the  book 
in  [iioperty."  lie  was  also  in  the  habit  of  jotting  on  tlie 
Hy-leaves  and  on  the  margin  of  the  printed  pages  of  a  book 
the  subject  of  particular  passages,  but  especially  referenoea  to 
parallel  or  apposite  passages,  in  the  same  and  other  books. 
Many  of  the  volumes  in  the  library  bristle  with  sudi  refei^ 
ences.  This,  added  to  the  frequent  motley  appearance  of  the 
text,  the  result  of  the  application  of  "  differently  coloured  inks," 
hardly  leaves  need  for  the  overt  suggestion  made  above,  that^ 
should  any  one  put  in  practice  these  memorial  devices^  the 
volume  to  be  operated  upon  should  be  his  own. 

Besides  the  Commonplace -Book,  his  mechanical  skill 
found  other  means  of  preserving  the  results  of  his  reading. 
His  ^ISS.  had  a  tendency  to  multiply  at  an  enormous  rate, 
and  the  problem  was  to  keep  them  in  order  and  available  for 
reference.  His  contrivances  for  this  puipose  were  various  and 
admirabla  "  Sometimes  the  MSSb  were  distributed  in  poektU 
of  strong  paper,  veiy  neat  and  convenient  in  their  constme- 
tion ;  sometimes  in  trays  of  pasteboard,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  drawer's.    In  each  case  labels — frequently  two,  one 
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general  and  one  particular— were  attached  to  tell  the  nature  of 

the  contents ;  and  this  was  also  done  when  the  drawers  of  a 
cabinet  were  used  as  recex^tacles.  Sometimes  written  papers 
were  preserved  and  arranged  by  being  pasted  into  books  of  no 
value.  The  complicated  yet  orderly  way  in  which  a  number 
of  slips,  containing  inaeitionfl*  additions^  &c.,  were  pasted  to- 
gether, often  excites  admiiation.'' 

The  number  of  references  which  Sir  William  made  to  au- 
thors and  their  opinions,  and  tlie  abundance  of  apt  quotations 
with  wliich  he  usually  illustrated,  sometimes  overloaded,  his 
compositions,  are  marked  peculiarities  of  his  style.  His  wide 
reading  and  careful  noting  of  passages  which  struck  him, 
contributed  to  the  general  stores  horn  which  he  drew  his 
quotations.  He  was,  howeyer,  greatly  aided  by  boohs  of 
reference,  of  which  he  made  constant  use.  These  contained 
summaries  of  opinions  on  philosophical  and  other  questions, 
quotations  of  pre^ant  passages,  and  saying?  in  prose  and 
poetry.  The  works  of  this  class  most  frequently  consulted  by 
him  were  the '  Eloiil^gia '  of  Langius,*  Gruter,t  and  Magiros,} 
the '  Adagia'  of  Erasmus,}  and  the '  Encydoptedia'  of  Akte- 
dius.|| 

To  these  books  of  reference  should  be  added  the  lexicons, 
medieval  and  modem,  of  which  he  had  a  large  collection  and 
made  much  use.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing :  Qodenius  (*  Lexicon  Philosophicum  Latinum');  Chauvin 
('Lexicon  Philosophicum');  Faber  ('Lexicon  Eruditionis 
Scholastic8d  *) ;  Hoftnann  ('  Lexicon  UniTersale ') ;  Welch  and 
Krug  (•  Philosophisches  Lexicon ') ;  the  *  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Philosophiqiies  * ;  the  '  Allgemeine  Encyclop.edie '  of 
Ersch  and  Gruber;  above  all,  the  rare  Zedlerian  Lexicon. 

•  Langii  (Josephi)  Florilegium  Magnum.    Francof.,  1621. 

t  Gruteri  (Jani)  Florilegium,  ecu  Polyanthfa.    Argentorati,  1624. 

X  Majpri  (Tobin)  rolymnemon,  sea  Florilegium  Locorum  Communiam 
OnUnatom.  ImuoL,  1SS8.  A  giwt  frfonrite  witli  Sir  WOUhb.  TIm  wpf 
wliieh  iMWMiB  thft  habit  oriiaiig(aeooiid  ad.  of  1S61)  ia  Itall  of  Ma  additiaiUL 

S  The  edition  chiefly  used  by  Sir  William  was  the  folio  of  ISSS. 

I  AlBtadii  (J.  H.)  EncjolopiMUa.  Hafbonus  Nanor.,  ISSO.  • 
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'*  I  well  lemember  the  deUgH"  njs  Mr  Hubert  HamilloB, 
'with  which  the  late  Goant  Krannski,  the  aooompliahed 

author  of  the  '  History  of  Poland,'  &c'.,  while  looking  round 
the  librar}',  lighted  upon  the  thirty-four  velluni-clad  volumes 
of  this  ponderous  work.  He  wished  to  consult  it  on  some 
{wiiit  of  historical  interest^  but  having  in  Yainaeeiched 
the  pnUio  libtaries  of  Oreat  Britain,  where  the  reacy  eriiitBnoB 
of  the  book  waa  at  that  time  unknown,  he  little  expected  to 
find  tiiat  it  had  a  place  in  a  private  collection.  There  are  now 
copies  in  the  Etlinburgh  University  and  Advocates'  librdries." 

Of  bibliograi)hies  tliere  was  none  which  he  consulted  more 
frequently  than  the '  Allgemeinea  Gelehrten  Lexicon '  of  Jocher, 
of  whioh  Mr  Hill  Burton  aaya:  "An  to  bibliqgBaphiee  of  the 
preient  oentoiy  aiming  at'nnivenality,  the  '  AUgemetnes  Ge- 
lehrten Lexioon'  of  Jdeher— when  aeeompanied  by  Adelnng's 
Supplement,  which  is  ite  better  half — for  scholarsliip  and  com- 
pleteness casts  into  shade  anything  produced  either  in  Fi-ance 
or  heia  It  is  a  guide  which  few  people  consult  without  pass- 
ing a  compliment^  either  intunally  or  alood,  on  the  aatisfu)- 
toiy  reenlt  That  it  oontains  an  aoooimt  of  every  or  needy 
eveiy  book  ia  at  once  contradicted  by  ita  bulk ;  yet  it  ia  often 
remarked  that  no  one  appeals  to  it  in  vain — a  specialty  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  capacity  of  its  editors 
to  dive,  as  it  were,  into  the  hearts  of  those  likely  to  seek  their 
aid."  ♦ 

Collecting  hooka  waa  a  habit  of  Sir  William's  life  aecond 
only  to  the  reading  of  them — a  relation  between  the  two 
habits  tiiat  does  not^  however,  always  prevail  The  fi>nndatioa 

of  his  library  was  laid  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  really  vjduable  and 
cliaracteristic  part  of  it  was  not  acquired  until  a  subsequent 
period — from  about  1820  downwards.  With  Nestler  and  Melle 
of  Hambuig  he  kept  up  a  conespondence  from  about  1818^ 
getting  from  them  at  least  one  huge  parcel  eveiy  year.  He 
waa  also  in  the  habit  of  aending  orders,  though  lees  frequently, 
to  booksellers  at  Augsburg,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  Leyden. 

*  ikiok-Houtcr  (2d  ed.),  p.  23L 
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He  was  probably  the  only  person  in  Britain  at  tbe  time  who 

liad  any  systematic  acfjuaiiitauce  with  the  ciurent  philosophical 
literature  of  Germany,  or  who  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  the  booksellers  in  this  department.  In  Edinbui^h  second- 
hand book-ehops  were  places  of  pretfy  constant  resort ;  and  of 
oonne  be  was  ew  and  anon,  with  the  true  book-hnnter^s  eom- 
placency,  getting  most  wonderfnl  bargains  at  pnblie  auctions. 
When  the  purchase  happened  to  be  a  larger  one  than  usual, 
and  he  was  put  on  his  defence  for  "  extravagance,"  of  course 
the  rarity  and  value  of  the  tomes  rose  so  greatly  as  he  de- 
fended hia  pnxehaseb  that  he  would  end  by  declaring  he  had 
raally  "got  quite  a  present  of  them."  Gonsiderable  additions 
were  made  to  his  collection  dnring  the  first  four  or  five  years 
of  his  occupancy  of  the  Logic  Ohsir.  At  his  deatSi  Ift  num- 
bered from  9000  to  10,000  volumes. 

Occasionally  friends  or  old  students  would  send  him  books 
which  they  knew  would  interest  him.  One  acqnisition  made 
in  this  way  was  a  oolleefeion  of  MSS.  (in  fifty-eight  vdnmes) 
fimm  the  libiaiy  of  the  Carthusian  Monasteiy  at  Erfurt^  which 
he  owed  to  the  kindness  of  a  former  student^  Mr  John  Broad. 
These  MSS.  (which  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  medieval 
sermons  and  theological  treatises  by  writers  of  no  great  fame, 
together  with  some  of  the  works  of  Aquinas)  had  a  somewhat 
cunous  history.  From  a  short  notice  prefixed  to  a  catalogue 
of  them  by  Kr  BnMd,  we  learn  that  "they  were  preserved  at 
Erfurt  until  1805,  when  the  Hbraiy  was  broken  up  and  dis^ 
peraed  on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  French  army,  who 
stabled  their  horses  in  the  place  where  the  books  were  depo- 
sited, and  burned  many  of  them  for  fuel,  while  others  were 
carried  away  and  secreted  with  a  view  to  their  safety."  Some 
of  the  lattor  were  bought  by  the  Count  de  Buelow,  on  whose 
death  they  were  purchased  from  the  subsequent  possessors  by 
Mr  Broad.  After  Sir  William's  death  they  were  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  they  now  are.* 

The  books  were  disposed  in  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
•  ]lMnj*sAiiiia]sortlMBodieiraLttitMya8M)b^SS& 
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of  the  hofom,  the  laiger  of  the  two  being  the  back  drawing- 
room,  feeing  the  north,  the  smaller,  a  sort  of  recess  from  this 
room.    There  was  also  a  oonsideraUe  number  of  Tolmnes, 

chiefly  historical,  in  the  large  front  drawing-room.  In  a 
small  room  down-stairs,  which  Sir  William  usually  occupied 
as  a  study,  were  about  300  volumes,  being  books  in  more 
oonstant  usa  The  room  which  contained  the  main  part  of 
the  libiaiy  was  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  TohEmieB 
were  arranged  mainly  according  to  subject,  and  subordinate]^ 
according  to  size — from  folio  through  the  various  gradatiooa 
to  duodticiino. 

His  mechanical  skiU,  which  was  very  remarkable,  and  which 
ahowed  itself  readily  in  repairing  a  damaged  article  of  fufnitore 
or  a  broken  toy  of  the  children,  found  full  scope  in  providing 
aooommodation  for  his  books.  He  set  about  tlii^  as  was  his 

habit  with  eyer3rthing  he  took  in  hand,  wheHier  mental  or 
mechanical,  in  a  very  elaboi-ate  way,  and  on  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scale.  The  size  and  structure  of  the  bookcases, 
their  order  and  position,  were  entirely  of  his  own  devising.  A 
great  deal  even  of  the  manual  work  was  done  with  bis  own 
hand. 

*  In  the  mending  and  renovating  of  Mb  books  he  found  both 

amusement  and  occupation.  On  the  arrival  6f  a  new  pur- 
chase, his  first  care  (after  ascertaining  that  each  volume  was 
complete)  was  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  binding, 
and  if  it  betiayed  any  signs  of  weakness^  the  glue-pot  and 
other  apparatus  were  get  out^  and  the  defect  was  at  onoe  made 
gpod.  Sometimes  the  process  of  restoration  was  very  elaborate^ 
and  would  form  the  work  of  a  whole  day ;  one  of  us  young- 
sters generally  assisting  in  the  best  way  we  could,  and  glad 
if  we  escaped  without  being  scolded  for  our  awkwardness 
and  stupidity.  The  neatness  with  which  he  executed  such 
repairs,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  turned  all  kinds 
of  materials  to  use,  was  very  remarkable.  Paper  to  match 
that  of  old  books  was  always  kept  in  store ;  old  leather  chair- 
covers  were  carefully  preserved ;  even  pieces  of  dark-coloured 
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tSSk  or  vdvet  wm  Tweoed  from  destraction,  and  (it  might  be) 
used  to  adorn  tlie  back  of  an  Aristotelian  commentator."* 

A  large  number  of  tlie  volumes  in  the  library  have  titles 
whtten  or  piinted  with  Sir  William's  own  hand,  and  with 
exceeding  neatness.  Where  several  treatises  were  bound 
together  in  a  single  volnme,  or  where  the  contents  of  a  volume 
were  wen  marked  off  as  referring  to  distinct  subjects,  the 
commencement  of  each  treatise  or  new  subject  was  usually 
indicated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  coloured  paper  pasted  on  the 
leaf. 

'*  An  operation  with  which  he  sem^imes  occupied  a  leisure 
day,-  was  that  of  sizing— to  enable  him  to  write  upon — 
the  unbound  books  which  he  got  over  every  year  from  Ger- 
many. The  size  was  made  by  boiling  down  glue,  and  adding 
a  little  alum.  While  still  hot,  this  liquid  was  put  into  a 
large  stoneware  jar  or  greybeard,  where  it  soon  congealed,  and 
by  means  of  an  antiBeptic  (corrosive  sublimate)  was  kept  for 
yearn.  From  time  to  tim^  as  lequiied,  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gdatme  was  taken  out,  and  mixed  and  diluted  with  warm 
vraler  in  a  common  fbot-pan.  In  this  the  books  were  one  by 
one  immersed,  care  being  taken  to  let  the  size  soak  thor- 
oughly through  the  paper ;  they  were  then  put  under  a  mode- 
rate pressure,  and  the  extra  size  squeeied  out  Before  being 
sent  to  the  binder  the  sised  sheets  were  spread  on  a  rack  to 
dry.-^ 

Sir  William's  library  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  not 

simply  the  result  of  his  tastes  as  a  book-collector,  but  the 
reflex  of  his  various  mental  tendencies  and  favourite  studies. 
His  intellectual  and  moral  interests  led  to  the  collection, 
and  thi%  in  its  turn,  nourished  the  likings  which  had  fonned 
it;  for  no  man  could  possibly  make  a  more  thoreu^  use  of 
his  books  than  Sir  William  did;  and  in  his  library  there 
was  a  certain  completeness  of  character  that  gave  an  insight 
into  the  whole  life-studies  of  the  man. 
The  following  heads,  being  titles  of  drawers  containing 

*  Mr  Hab«rt  Hamflton. 
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unbound  tmcts,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  oontmts  of  the  libniy 

generally,  and  of  Sir  William's  system  of  arrangemeut : — 

L  Fhiloaoplua  in  g«neie:  oam  Hist  FhiloB. — Ftoped.-— 

Bibliogr. 
n.  Philoflophia  Theoietiea. 
m.  Pyioso^hui  PiBetiea. 
IV.  Theologis  Fontiva,  emu  Hist 

Eodea. — IWum  Doetr. 
V.  Hiatoiia  et  AntiqmtelMk 

Polit. — ^Artium. — ^Moram,  &c 
VL  Biographia. 
VIL  Paedagogia  a)  Superior. 

Univeraitatcs  Littcrariae,  &c. 
VIII.  Paedi^opia  //)  Inferior. 

Gyninasiae — Scholae  trivialcs,  &c. 
TX.  Quo(llil>(_tica — Farrago  ad  Epist  Obe.  Vir. 
X.  Graiiimatica  :  Generalis. 

G  rat  (  a—  Latina — Barbara. 
XL  Philologia  : 

a)  Comment,  in  Auctorcs  Yeteres. 

b)  Auctore8  Ipsi 

Naturally,  the  department  iu  which  the  library  was  most 
rich  was  that  of  Philosophy.  In  particular,  there  was  a  great 
nnmber  of  the  older  metaphysieal  works^  and  of  modem  psy- 
chologiefl^  Geiman  and  other.  The  oolleetion  of  logica  was 
probably  nnequalled  in  this  conntiy.  It  nnmbered  oyer  400 
volumes,  and,  in  addition  to  tlie  older  and  rarer  treatises  (of 
Hispanus,  Duns  Scotus,  Blemmidas«  Agricola,  Kamus^  Yaila, 
Melanchthon,  included  every  logical  voile  of  importance 
that  had  recently  appeared  in  Gennany  or  daewfaere  abroad 
Very  many  of  the  Tolnmee  contain  MS.  notes  and  red-ink 
markings  by  Sir  William,  showing  how  thorough  had  been 
his  study  of  their  contents.  Of  works  on  yEsthetics  and  the 
History  of  Philosophy  there  was  also  a  large  number. 

Befittingly  placed  in  a  central  compartment  of  the  room 
which  contained  the  principal  portion  of  the  library,  eeveral 
rows  of  folios,  in  picturesque  old  bindings,  attracted  the  eye ; 
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these  were  the  early  commentaries  on  Aristotle — with  Hamil- 
ton, the  greatest  name  in  philosophy,  and  the  greatest  power 
in  moulding  his  thought — to  whom  he  meet  appropiiately  ap- 
plied the  line : — 

"  Ficta  pedum  pouo  prcssis  vestigia  dgnis.** 

The  principal  of  these  works  had  been-  purchased  by  liini  at 
Heber's  sale  in  1834  The  collection  was  very  full — probably 
the  most  complete  in  Britain.  Glancing  along  the  shelves  one 
oonld  leadily  note  the  names  of  Alexander  Aphiodiaienais, 
Joannes  GfammaticoB,  Simplicius,  Ammonins  Hennise,  Ens- 
tratins,  Ac.  A  more  oareftil  examination  showed  that  the 
collection  under  each  name  was  woUnigh  complete,  and 
that  the  editions  were,  with  few  exceptions,  Venetian  and 
Aldine. 

Of  other  departments  a  very  laxge  space  was  ooonpied  by 
the  Ancient  Classics,  and  by  works  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 

language  and  literatnre.  Most  of  these  books  were  acquired 
while  Sir  William  was  a  student  at  Oxford ;  but  the  collec- 
tion was  constantly  being  added  to,  for  to  the  last  he  retained 
and  indulged  his  scholarly  tastes.  The  collection  of  modem 
Latin  poets  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  Latin  antiioTs  of  the  dassical  period  whom  he  prafened 
were  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Seneca.  His  other  favourite  au- 
thors of  antiquity  were  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  and,  among 
the  fathers,  Gi^iy  Nazianzen,  St  Chrysostom,  and  St  Angus- 
tin&  Of  more  modem  authorB,  Sacon,  Sir  Thomas  Brownet, 
Pascal,  and  Ancillon,  were  greatly  prized.  In  English  poetry, 
among  his  preferences  were,  besides  Milton  and  Shakespeare, 
Sir  John  Davies,  Butler,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Gray.  Wordsworth 
and  Scott,  also,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  liking. 

His  interest  in  educational  matters  was  shown  in  the  collec- 
tion of  works  known  as  PsedagQgics,  which,  especially  the  de- 
partment that  related  to  the  educational  systems  of  Germany, 
was  peculiarly  rich  and  valuabla 

Then  there  was  the  historical  collection,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
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astksal,  one  of  ooniidenible  bulk,  the  tneU  idatiiig  to  the 

Eeformation  period  being  of  special  value  and  interest 

Of  works  in  Medical  literature  and  in  Theology  there  was 
a  tolerable  gathering. 

Biogiaphical  works,  especially  those  reiatiiig  to  men  whose 
lives  had  left  a  mark  on  the  liteiary  or  philosophical  bistoiy 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centories,  formed  a  notioeable 
feature  in  the  librarj'.  Sir  William's  interest  in  this  i>eno<l 
was  a  good  deal  connected  with  his  inquiries  reganling 
Buchanan  and  the  Scaligers.  He  at  one  time  meditated  a 
work,  *  De  Vita,  Genera,  et  Qenio  Scaligerorom.'  In  Baiday, 
also,  the  author  of '  Aigenis,'  he  took  a  keen  inteiest 

Another  department  of  reading,  analogons  to  tiie  biographi- 
cal, in  which  Sir  William  had  a  strong  interest,  and  for  which 
he  was  known  among  his  friends,  was  that  of  the  Ana,  or  books 
consisting  of  the  table-talk  or  gathered  opinions  of  men  of 
note — generally  pointed  and  sententious.  Of  this  dass  of 
works  he  had  a  large  selection.  Along  with  the  Ana  may  be 
noticed  a  curious  collection  of  letters  of  men  of  note,  among 
others  of  Petrarch,  Melanchthon,  Clenardus,  Camerarius,  Mu- 
retus,  Eoger  Ascbam,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Erasmus. 

The  library  was  also  rich  in  miscellanies^  including  'Dis- 
sertationes  AcademicsB^*  'Qrationes,'  'Melanges,'  ftc,  out  of 
which  he  gathered  curious  and  interesting  biographical  ftets, 
and  hints  of  the  origin  and  history  of  philosophical  and  gen- 
eral opinions — unknown  often  to  professed  biographers  and 
historians. 

Sir  William  was  at  all  timet  enamoured  of  Aemte  Dicta, 
To  him  the  interest  of  a  thought  was  greatly  enhanced  if  it 
were  embodied  in  a  terse,  ludd,  and  pointed  form  This  arose 

from  his  appreciation  of  force  in  thoiiglit  and  word,  his  very 
remarkable  sense  of  harmony  between  a  thought  and  its  ex- 
pression, and  his  love  of  symmetry  in  style.  His  collections 
of  acui$  dieta  are  very  large-— I  should  think  in  this  county 
unique.  The  choice  of  mottoes  for  his  own  writings  was 
always  a  matter  of  consideration  and  interest ;  and  any  Mend 
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who  chanced  to  want  a  motto,  was  sure,  on  application  to  Sir 
William,  to  be  provided  with  something  appropxiate.  His 
own  composition,  which  has  a  tendency  to  ran  in  a  strongly 
antithetical  groove,  shows  the  great,  sometimes  laviBh,  use 
wliich  he  made  of  his  stores  of  acute  dicta. 

At  one  time  Sir  William  seems  to  have  thought  of  indicat- 
ing the  Tslne  which. he  attached  to  paiticular  books  in  the 
libTary,  by  means  of  a  printed  label,  to  be  pasted  on  the  tiUe- 
page  of  each,  bearing,  in  addition  to  the  n%me  "Qnlielmi 
Harailtonii,"  the  words  "  LilxT  servandus,"  "  Liber  rarus, 
bonus,  servandus,"  or  "  Adnotationibus  maniiscriptis,"  as  the 
case  might  be.  Of  these  labels  a  great  many  were  thrown  off, 
bat  beyond  this»  unfoitonately ,  the  design  was  not  earned  into 
execution ;  and  thus  we  are  deprived  of  what  wonld  have  been 
an  interesting  record  of  Sir  Vniliam's  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  contents  of  his  library.  So  far  as  can  be  dis- 
covered, the  only  book  to  which  the  label  "  Liber  servandus  " 
is  attached,  is  the  edition  of  the  *  Organon '  by  Pacius,  which 
was  his  fovonrite  companion  from  his  Oxford  dayn,  and  with 
whidk  he  was  so  fiuniliar,  that,  when  fatigued  by  arduous 
reading  or  thinking,  he  would  frequently  take  it  up  merely  for 
relaxation. 

The  great  public  libraries  of  the  city — the  College  and  Ad- 
vocates'—were laid  by  him.under  constant  contribution.  Books 
which  no  other  person  read  were  taken  out  by  him,  and  on 
many  of  them  the  dust  has  lain  undisturbed  since  his  death. 

If  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  the  uuinber  of  volumes  which  he 
sometimes  had  out  of  the  Advocates'  Library  was  quite  unpar- 
alleled in  its  histor}\  He  was  also  familiar  with  the  rarer 
works  in  the  College  libraries  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow, 
and  occasionally  obtained  books  from  them  for  purposes  of 
consultatioa 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  there  have 
been  few  men  at  any  time  who  have  united  so  great  width 
and  variety  with  so  much  minuteness  and  aocura^  of  learning, 
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or  brought  such  intensity  and  penetrative  power  to  bear  ou  so 
vast  a  field  of  raearoh.  " The  demon  of  energy"  aays  one 
who  knew  him,  "  was  powerful  within  him ;  and  had  it  not 
fomid  work  in  the  oonqneet  of  all  human  leaning,  must  have 

sought  it  elsewhere.  You  see  in  him  the  nature  that  must 
follow  up  all  inquiries,  not  by  languid  solicitation,  but  hot 
pursuit.  His  conquests  as  he  goes  are  rapid,  but  complete. 
Summing  up  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  volumes  upon 
all  matters  of  human  study  in  many  langnsges  which  he  hss 
passed  through  his  hands,  you  think  he  has  merely  dipped 
into  them,  or  skimmed  them,  or,  in  some  other  si i ape,  put 
them  to  superficial  use.  You  are  wrong  ;  he  has  found  his 
way  at  once  to  the  very  heart  of  the  living  matter  of  each 
one ;  between  it  and  him  there  are  henoeforth  no  secrstB ! "* 

When  to  these  eapabilities  of  acquisition  we  add  his  mar- 
▼ellous  powers  of  thought, — his  aeuteness,  his  comprehensive- 
ness of  grasp,  his  force  and  lucidity — an  individuality  of 
inLellcct  which,  amid  all  his  familiarity  with  the  opinions  of 
others,  ever  stood  out  clear-cut  and  persistent — the  fervour, 
the  native  fofoe  of  will  and  puxposSi  little  sustained  and  as 
little  deflected  by  outward  circumstauces,  whidh  insured  and 
directed  the  course  of  his  life-studies, — the  profound  and 
catholic  nature  of  the  sul)jects  of  his  speculations,  and  the 
mark  which  he  has  left  ou  them,  we  may  fairly  claim  for  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  without  considering  how  tu  the  conclusions  of 
his  philosophy  are  to  be  accepted  as  final,  a  position  among 
the  thinkers  of  metaphysical  Scotland  at  once  high,  peculiar, 
and  permanent 

No  man  in  tliis  century  has  lived  more  completely  in  the 
realm  of  past  thought  than  Hamilton,  and  at  the  same  time 
set  more  conspicuously  in  the  light  of  historical  reflection  ques- 
tions that  in  themselves  are  of  an  interest  to  man  too  j/nmog 
and  constant  to  have  only  a  past  He  has  entered  the  order 
of  abstract  thinkers,  taken  up  the  coui-se  of  their  thought,  and 
continued  their  work ;  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity 
*  Mr  HUl  Barton— Book-Himt«r,  ^  119,  M  «L 
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with  the  best  known  of  them.   No  one  could  more  trnly  than 

he  have  appropriated  to  himself  these  words,  to  iudicate  what 
be  was  when  he  lived,  and  what  he  would  be  in  memory : — 

'*  My  days  among  the  dead  are  past ; 
Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  east. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  : 
My  never-iuiling  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

«  My  hopes  axe  with  tha  dead ;  anon 
My  plaee  with  them  will  he^ 

And  I  with  them  shall  tntvel  on 
Through  all  futurity  ; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust." 

Nine  years  after  Sir  William's  death,  a  subscription  was 
commenced  with  the  view  of  raising  a  fund  to  found  a  Philoso- 
phical FellowBhip  in  honour  of  his  memory.  This  movement 
was  mainly  carried  through  by  Dr  John  Muir  of  £dinbnigh» 
to  whom  our  nniversities  are  indebted  for  the  Shaw  Philoso- 
phical Fellowship,  and  to  whose  zeal  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  in  Scotland  owes  much.  The  sum  raised,  along  with 
the  amount  added  to  it  by  the  Association  for  the  Better 
Endowment  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  set 
apart  to  form  the  fond  of  "  The  Hamilton  Philosophical 
FeUowship."  The  annual  proceeds  of  it  are  given  to  the 
'Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  of  not  more 
than  three  years'  standing,  who  passes  the  best  competitive 
examination  in  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
The  competition  takes  place  once  in  three  years. 

Out  of  the  fluid  collected  for  the  Fellowship  a  sam  was  set 
apart  for  providing  a  bust  of  Sir  William.  The  execution  of 
this  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr  William  P>rodie,  RS.A.  The 
bust,  which  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  was,  on  its 
completion,  presented  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus  of  the  University,  and  was  placed  in  the  Senate  Hall 
of  the  College  m  December  1867. 
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NOTE  A. 

ON  TUE  REVIEW  OP  COUSIN  ;  AND  ALLEGED  CONTRADICTION  IX 

SIB  w.  Hamilton's  puilosopuy. 

The  nature  and  limits  of  the  present  woik  do  not  pennit  of  WDJ 

adcHjuate  consideration  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Sir  W. 
ILuuiltuu,  i)T  extended  examination  of  the  criticisms  to  which  thej" 
have  lieeu  recently  Huhjected  hy  Mr  ^lill  and  others.  These  criti- 
cisms, even  when  most  adverse,  may  fairly  Ijc  tjikeu  jus  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  impulse  which  Hamilton  has  given  to  sjiocii- 
lativo  thouglit  in  eminently  materialistic  times,  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  present  work,  omit  reftrring  generally  to  what 
aj)pear8  to  me  the  gross,  even  ludicrous,  misrepresentation  of  Hamil- 
ton's doctrines — e.si)ecially  on  the  subject  of  the  review  of  Cousin — 
which  Mr  Mill  liiis  given  to  the  world.* 

It  was  obvious,  from  the  tirst  edition  of  the  '  Examination,'  tliat- 
Mr  Mill's  acquaintance  with  the  questions  which  Hamilt«^n  dis- 
cussed in  the  review  of  Cousin  did  not  extend  bcynnd  what  be 
obtained  from  the  author  he  was  criticising,  and  that  he  liad  net 
reached  any  adequate  conception  of  the  real  drift  of  tlie  Essay.  The 
alterations  and  modifications,  avowed  and  silent,  of  the  third  edi- 
tioDt  still  show  tho  same  perfSBrrid  Mgemess  to  demolish ;  but  they 
do  not  evince  any  indoased  acqnaintaTife  with  the  loal  points  of  tbe 
philosophy  assailed. 

*  In  regard,  inde<Kl,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  a  miiiutc  examination 
of  thwe  aAUskm  h  I3b»  Urn  ttSkd.  for  ate  tiie  adinltiUy  oitar,  aeate,  sad 
powerftil  axposiua  of  Mr  MiU's  niMOiieeptions  of  Sir  W.  H^BKiltoii'a  doeteioci 
bj  Iftr  Maiiisl,  In  his  *I%ikiophy  of  tlM  Ooodhi^ 
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Tlius  wo  find  him  persistently  representing  the  main  question  of 
tli(>  article  as  being  whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  "  an  immediate  (!) 
intuition  of  God."*  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
the  question  is  not  primarily  or  mainly  this  at  all.  The  nature  and 
limits  of  our  knowledge  of  Deity  are,  no  doubt,  points  involved ;  but 
only  indirectly.  But  the  qiuetloa  as  to  whether  our  knowledge  of 
Deity  is  or  is  not  immediatey  is  irrelevant  to  the  rc^l  question  of  the 
article.  That  question  is,  Does  the  alleged  notion  of  the  Infinito- 
absolute,  or  the  notion  of  the  Absolute,  or  the  notion  of  the  Infi- 
nite, afford  us  a  knowledge  of  any  object  possible  or  real  1  Can  we 
realise  in  thought  a  oonorete  object  that  shall  be  at  once  infinite  and 
absolute,  or  either  the  one  or  the  other  1  This  qnesfeion,  in  so  far  as 
it  zelatoB  to  Deity  at  all,  refers  not  to  the  pvooess  or  mode  by  whioh 
we  know  Deity — whether  immediate  or  infSBiential — bat  to  the 
natme  and  degree  of  onr  comoeption  of  Deity.  The  question,  What 
is  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  of  Gtodt  stUl  lemains  to  be  asked, 
whether  we  hold  that  our  knowledge  of  Deity  is  obtained  by  intui- 
tiim  or  by  inlbrenee ;  for  the  pioosss  by  which  we  reach  the  reality 
of  Deity  does  not  noecssarily  deftemiine  the  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge of  His  nature  and  attributes ;  that  is,  whether  we  know  Him 
in  the  fulness  of  His  being,  or,  ^nly  partially,  in  certain  of  His  mani- 
^stations. 

Further,  the  centml  questioa  of  the  discussion  does  not  neces- 
sarily refer  to  Deity  at  alL  We  may  settle  it,  even  affiimatiyely, 
without  concsiriitg  an  object  that  is  identical  with  Deity.  For 
suppose  we  found  and  proved,  as  Mr  Mill  thinks  he  has  proved,  a 
positiTe  conception  of  time  without  end,  or  of  space  and  time  as 
absolutely  completed,  we  should  have  determined  aflSrmatively  the 
question  of  the  capacity  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  an  object  infinite 
or  absolute,  but  surely  not  with  regard  to  an  object  convertible  with 
Deity.  Or,  to  refer  to  other  aspects  of  the  question,  we  may  main- 
tain such  a  knowhxlgo  of  self,  of  our  own  being,  or  of  the  world 
around  us,  as  is  altogether  independent  of  their  phenomenal  mani- 
festations— that  ia,  an  absolute  knowledge,  in  the  strict  liistorical 
usage  of  the  word.  Theories  of  this  nature  were  implied  in  the 
dogmatic  systems  of  metajihysics  before  Kant ;  and  they  have  been 
explicitly  held  since  his  time.  In  discussing  such  doctrines  wo  are 
dialling  with  the  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  know- 
leilgo  of  reality,  finite  and  infinite,  but  not  properly  or  directly  with 
the  reality  of  Deity. 

*  Enminstioo,  p^  iS,  8d  ad. 
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Then,  apiin,  wo  may  lioM  with  some  philoeophere  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  human  iiiiud  to  reach  a  conception  of  what  is  called 
puro  being — being  above  space  and  time, — that  is  neither  one  nor 
many — out  of  all  relation,  above  every  form  or  mode  in  wliich  our 
ordinary  consciousness  contemplati-s  finite  or  relative  existence, — 
the  Unconditiontnl  or  Absolute,  aa  it  has  been  called.  "NVe  actually 
have  in  this  one  fonn  of  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Essay  on  the 
TTnconditioned  ;  yet  we  should  hardly  regard  this  jis  identical  with 
the  notion  of  Deity,  or  think  tliat  we  were  now  discufising  any  ques- 
tion about  our  knowledge  of  Him  or  His  reality.* 

No  doubt  the  decision  of  the  question  of  tlie  article  in  the  nega- 
tive affects  by  implication  the  view  we  take  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  knowledge  of  Deity;  for  if  we  cannot  conceive  any  object  of 
thought  as  infinite  or  absolute,  Deity  as  an  object  of  thought  cannot 
be  conceived  as  either  infinite  oar  absolute.  And  tliis  is  really  the 
way  in  which  the  decision  of  the  general  question  of  the  discussion  is 
biooght  to  bear  on  M.  Cousin's  alleged  notion  of  the  Absolute,  whicii 
he  identifies  with  Ood.  M.  Coann  not  only  niMntMns  thai  W9  are 
M%  under  the  laws  of  our  ordinary  thought  and  consciousnen, 
to  conceiva  God  as  absolute,  but  holds  also  (hat  Ho  k  directly  pre- 
sented to  us  as  absolute  in  our  consdoof  experience.  Hamilton 
maintainfl,  on  the  othor  hand,  that  M.  Cousin's  Absolate  is  not  a 
genuine  conoeption  of  an  abeoLute  olyect — ^that  no  such  ooneeption 
is  poaeible  in  human  conaciooinow  that  he  miatakea  what  Is  meielj 
a  nlative  notion  Ibr  the  idea  of  an  ebeohite  oljeet^  end  oonaeqnently 
thet  he  deoeivee  himself  in  supposing  that  any  objeet  oonesponding 
either  to  the  Aheohite  or  the  Infinite  is  diieetly  given  ae  e  nelity  In 
our  eomsoioQs  eiperienoe. 

The  Qonftislon  on  this  point  has  arisen  chiefly  bom  ICr  Mill  and 
other  aities  not  keeping  in  view  the  twofold  appUoation  of  the 
tennsy  '*  the  Absdnte"  and  <'the  Infinite,"  when  employed  in  a 
wider  and  nanower  meaning — an  appUoation  whieh  it  waa  one 
spedsl  merit  of  Hamilton  to  detect  end  unfiJd.  ^^TheAheolute^and 
"  Che  Infinite"  may  each  he  employed  to  indicate  the  sUeged  union 
of  two  contmdictoiy  notions,  or  alleged  notions.  Tbeee  opposite 
notions,  or,  as  Hamilton  calls  them,  ''counter-imbecilities  of  the 

*  See  Schelling's  treatise,  *  Vom  Ich  ala  Prinzip  der  Philosophic,  odcr  uber 
dot  mibediHgU  im  menBchlichen  WiMsa.*  flohslling,  speaking  of  tiiis  trMfc 
mymt—f  Die  enta  sdgt  dan  IdssUsnras  in  ■einer'frisoheitoa  KrenhslwuBft  and 

Tielleicht  iu  einem  Sinn,  den  er  .s|>;itorhin  verier.  Wenigstens  iat  das  Idh 
noch  iilx  nill  nls  nhniufr.s,  oder  als  Idtntifiif  (f>s  Siihjectivtn  tmd  (HfftetiWH 
aehleehthin.  nicht  aU  subjectivos  genommen."— Yorrede,  pw  v. 
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luunan  mmd,"  *  lie  dktmgnishM  m  the  imoonditioiial  negation  of 
lunitatkm" — the  Infinite  proper, — end  the  nnoonditional  affinmi- 
tion  of  limitelion"— the  Abeolate  proper.f  The  fietitions  union 
of  theee  two  oppositee  he  nemee  ^the  XJnoonditionedy''  or,  as  in 
the  title  of  the  essay,  « the  InfinitcHibsolute."  Now,  what  Hamil- 
ton aDeges  against  Goosin  and  others  is,  thai  they  did  not  ohserve 
this  twofold  applieatum  or  extension  of  the  terms  AUobde  or  /»- 
JbUie,  when  used  as  they  are  by  them  as  synonymous  with  **  the 
Uneondttioned — that  the  terms  Ahscdnte  or  Infinite  whieh 
they  used  to  indidite  one  supposed  notion,  reslly  indieated  the 
siun  of  two  contradictions — an  Infinite-absolute — and,  therefore,  a 
mere  zero,  which  is  incapable  of  being  the  predicate  of  anything 
in  the  sphere  of  reality.  What  can  he  nioro  explicit  on  this  point 
tlian  the  following  1 — "  It  is  the  crowning  irrationality  of  tlie  Intinito- 
aV)solutist8  that  they  have  not  merely  acceptetl  as  objective  what 
is  only  subjective,  but  quietly  amimed  as  the  same  what  ai-e  not 
only  different  but  conflictive,  not  only  conllictive  but  repugnant."  X 
Again: — "  The  Unconditioned  is  seJf-contnuUctnry^  Lecause  it  is 
not  a  notion,  either  8imi)le  or  positive,  but  only  a  fasciculus  of 
negations — negations  of  the  Conditioned  in  its  opposite  extremes. 
,  •  •  (The  Unconditioned  is  merely  a  common  name  for  what  tran- 
scends the  laws  of  thouglit — for  i\w  fonmilUj  I'Uegitimate.y  §  Such 
a  pseudo-conception  can  of  course  Ije  predicated  neither  of  God  nor 
of  any  real  object.  Tliis  is  an  important  point,  which  Hamilton 
was  the  first  to  apprehend  and  analyse.  The  gist  of  Mr  Mill's 
complaint  against  him  is  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  expres- 
sions "  the  Absolute  "  and  "  the  Infinite,"  when  used  as  synonymous 
with  the  Unconditioned,"  were  ^"wtM"*"g  ||  Hamilton  certainly 
did  not  perceive  them  to  be  nnmeaniog,  and  that  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  not  so;  for  we  have  an  intelligible  conception 
of  what  are  their  requisites  as  notions — /.  e.,  of  their  meaning — as 
we  have  of  what  would  form  the  notion  of  a  square  circle,  though 
snch  a  conception  is  not  actually  realisable  by  us  ;  but  they  are,  or 
rather  the  Unconditioned  is,  as  Hamilton  haa  shown,  inconceivable 
^-onthinkAhle  as  a  notion — for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
involve  contradietory  predicates  in  one  object  of  thought 

Bat  leaving  this  sense  of  the  Unconditioned,  or  fictitious  union 
of  two  contradictories— the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute— we  may  ssk 
whether  either  of  these  hy  itself  is  possible  to  thought  t— for 

*  Diacuasions,  p.  21,  note.  t  Ibid.,  p.  28.  t  I  hid.,  p.  21,  note. 

S  Ibid^  p.  17.  n  ^ttsniiutiou,  p.  70,  compare  p.  21,  note. 
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though  hoth  ettmol  be  noited  in  one  notion^  one  or  otiier  tmf 

poesihly  be  conceiyable.  It  ie  here  that  the  salient  point  of 
Hamilton's  doctrine  comM  out  He  maintains  that  while  an 
Infinito  -  absolute  is  an  impossibility,  because  a  contradiction  in 
thought,  an  iufinito  or  an  absolute  object  is,  while  inconceivable,  yet 
not  an  impossibility  in  thought  on  the  ground  of  contriidiction. 
Each  inconditionate  is  by  itself  8im])ly  iueonceivablc  a^,  violating 
the  law  of  Relativity,  which  is  a  mere  restraint  on  our  thought,  pre- 
venting us  from  comprehending  how  a  thing  ciin  }je  otherwise  than 
in  some  particular  relation.  Now,  this  mere  inconceivability  of  each 
TnBnite  or  AI)8olute  does  not  prove  it  to  bo  really  impossible  as  the 
contradictory  nature  of  the  Inlinito-absolute  does.  For,  according  to 
Hamilton,  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Kelativity  only  shows 
that  wo  from  our  constitution  are  unable  to  think  the  possibility  of 
an  object,  which  nevertheless  may  really  be.*  Hence  an  absolute 
commencement,  or  an  endless  regress,  may  be  prcdicable  of  existence 
in  time,  though  wc  may  be  unable  positively  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ;  while  wo  may  have  inde- 
pendent groonde  for  suppoBing  the  one  to  be  czedible  lather  than 
the  other. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  ae  taught  by  Hamilton,  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  bat  thus  to  miorepreeent  it  does  not  help 
U8  in  any  way  to  a  solution  of  them. 

How  very  far  Mr  Mill  ia  ham  getting  at  anything  like  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  discussion  is  further  shown  by  his  references  to 
the  tenuB  **  Conditioned "  and  **  Unconditioned,"  which  Hamilton 
employs,  and  which  are  to  be  met  with  eveiywheKe  in  Gennan 
philosophy  since  the  time  of  Kani. 

In  Hamilton's  use,  '*the  Conditioned"  is  n  mOEB  i^ensnl  tenn 
than  the  Finite"  or  the  Bektive^**  as  including  boik;  and  <*the 
Unconditioned"  emhiaces  the  two  eztiemes,  "the  Infinite"  and 
**  the  Absolute  " — the  latter  as  indicating  "  what  is  out  of  relation,  as 
finished,  perfect^  complete^  totsl,"  being  diametrically  oppoeed  to, 
or  oontrsdietoiy  o^  the  infinite."  f  Mr  Mill,  utterly  negileetiDg 
to  seek  the  historical  meaning  and  application  of  tiiese  tems,  yet 
complains  that  Hamilton  has  given  us  no  "definition"  of  than. 
Hamilton,  he  says,  "tells  us  what  (in  logical  language)  the  terma  de> 
note,lnit  not  what  they  connote4  An  examination  of  things  called  1^ 

*  Discussions,  p.  608,  and  Appendix  I,  (A.)  piutkn, 

+  Discussions,  p.  14. 

X  That  is,  in  Mr  Mill's  perverted  sense  of  the  term  connote^  to  express  tht 
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a  name  u  not  a  definitioiL'**  **The  Condttionod,"  as  employed 
by  Hamiltoiiy  indicatee  the  dement  oommon  to  every  oonoeivable 
propoeitioa  or  notion^in  a  word,  to  ereiy  positiTe  thoaght;  and 
this  m  bis  visw  is  some  kind  of  idation  between  a  ploislity  of 
terms.  This  differs  in  no  essentisl  way  from  Kent's  conception 
of  the  Conditioned  {das  Bsdingte)  as  that  which  depends  on  some- 
thing else  for  its  being ;  for  if  there  be  no  object  of  thonght  apert 
from  a  lelafcum  to  another — no  not-self  wi^ont  a  self—- no  attri- 
bute without  a  snbject— no  now  without  a  — ^no  here  without 
a  ihsre — no  ihk  without  a  ihaiy — then  is  the  thinking  of  the 
one  twm — i.e.,  its  being  as  a  thought—dependent  upon  or  condi- 
tioned by  the  other.  It  is  obvious,  also,  how  the  Conditioned 
necessarily  involves  limitation,  or  restriction.  As  thus :  tlie 
eummum  genus  of  the  conceivable,  the  Conditioned,  is  incapable 
of  logical  definition,  and  can  be  shown  to  bo  what  it  is,  only,  as  in 
the  Ciise  of  the  notion  feeing,  and  others  of  the  same  c1;x.sr,  by  point- 
ing to  individual  propositions  or  classes  of  propositions  which  em- 
body it — that  is,  by  referring  to  the  things  which  the  term  denotes, 
not  to  what  it  connotes.  And  this  Hamilton  has  done  partly  in 
the  essay  on  the  Unconditioned,  but  especially  in  a  full  and  explicit 
manner  in  the  *  Discussions,'  Appendix  I.,  *  On  the  Conditions  of 
the  Thinkable.'  He  there  develops  and  classifies  the  essential 
forms  or  relations  in  which  existence  is  conceivable  by  us — e.g., 
those  of  subject  and  object,  of  subject  and  attribute,  of  cause  and 
effect,  &c.,  which  make  up  the  Conditioned  for  human  thought.  Tf 
the  Conditioned  be  thus  in  strictness  indefinable,  so  also  must  be  tlic 
Unconditioned  ;  for  this  is  an  expression  for  the  negation  of  relation 
— it  ia  not  a  conception  at  all — has  no  subjective  reality — but 
is  ''a  name  for  two  counter^imbecilities  of  the  human  mind,  ille* 
gitimately  transmuted  into  properties  of  the  nature  of  things."  t  To 
desiderate  a  "  definition  "  of  such  terms  is  simply  to  request  a  logi- 
cal impossibility,  and  to  show  that  the  person  who  seeks  it  has  not 
even  a  rudimentary  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

Mr  Mill,  besides  nusconceiving  the  true  question  of  the  essay, 
misrepiesentB  the  scope  of  the  signmeni   He  alleges  that  Hamil- 

comprehension  as  distinguished  from  the  extension  of  a  notion.    On  this  see 
Mr  Mansers  Aldrioh,  •  Artis  Loj;ic«  Rudiraenta,'  3d  cd.,  p.  16.   On  the  various 
roeanings  of  denotative  and  coimotaiive,  see  Arriaga,  '  Corsua  Pluloaophicos,'  Dis. 
I.    In  Summ.,  §  iv. 
*  Essmination,  p.  67.  t  Disciutiona,  p.  %l,  note. 
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ton's  proof  is  only  directe<l  and  valid  against  the  abstractions,  •tilt 
Absolute,"  "the  Infinite,"'  but  fiiils  wlien -viewed  in  relation  to  the 
concrete  —  soniethiinj  inlinit-e  or  absululf.  The  first  part  of  the 
statement  ia  an  a^umption  that  is  wholly  groundless,  and  in  the 
very  face  of  the  facts.  Hamilton's  proof  Is  directed  against  the 
positive  coiiii)reliensi(»n  alike  of  a  concreto  Intinite  and  Absolute; 
and  he  tests  the  question  of  the  conceivability  of  both  by  reference 
to  concrete  reality,  more  particularly  space  and  time.  Any  other 
course  of  argument  would  have  been  totally  idle  and  irrelevant 
The  exprc^ssions  "  the  Absolute  "  and  "  the  Infinite,"  which  Mr  Mill 
thinks  to  Iw  especially  "meaningless"  and  "self-contradictory,"  and 
therefore  not  requiring  to  be  proved  "  unknowable,"  are  used  by 
Hamilton  with  perfect  propriety  as  compendious  expressions  to 
indicate  negations  of  different  fundamental  relations  in  which  objects 
stand  to  the  intelligence,  just  as  the  expressions  "  the  Belative  "  and 
"  the  Finite  "  aie  uaed  to  indicate  the  yarious  lebtions  in  or  nndflr 
which  objects  are  conceivable  by  us. 

**ThB  Absolute"  and  **the  Infinite,"  as  thus  employed,  are  as 
necessary  and  proper  exproaoiona  m  **the  Belative"  and  the  Finite 
and  the  former  no  more  necessarily  mean  only  one  thing  or  beings 
becauae  of  the  article  prefixed,  than  do  the  latter — ^just  as  we  may 
apeak  of  "the  unknowable"  and  "the  knowable"  without  being 
lawfully  held  to  mean  only  one  thing  of  either  sort  Nor  is  any  one 
of  tba  former  terms  a  wbit  more  self-«ontiBdiotoiiy  than  either  of  the 
latter;  We  cannot*  as  Mr  MiU  sayay  oonoeive  one  olgeet  answering 
to  the  Absolute,''  Ibr  it  would  nscesssiOy  involTe  eantndietay 
prsdioaies;  but  we  cannot  any  note  oonodTe  one  otyeetanswectng  to 
«<  the  Unite,"  for  it  too  must  contain  oontmdieloij  prsdScstoa  seeing 
that  the  Finite  takes  in  the  mental  and  the  iwaterial,  the  oignnisad 
and  the  unofganised,  the  Tertebmte  and  the  invertebrate,  Ac.  This 
proves  nothing  against  the  possible  iq^iplication  of  the  tenna  in  suc- 
cession to  the  difforentrdations  or  ne^ons  of  relationB  whidi  thej 
may  happen  to  represent  The  leal  question  stQl  lemains :  "Whe* 
ther  we  can  think  or  imagine  an  oljeet  or  attribute  that  is  Ininita 
or  Absolute^  or  both,  as  we  osn  an  olgeot  that  is  Finite  or  Belativet 
Can  we,  fi>r  example,  conoelve  "the  Infinite''  in  time  or  space  as  we 
can  the  Finite"  in  those  quantitiest  This  is  the  main  question  to 
which  Hamilton  addressee  himself  in  the  review  of  CknuiiL  The 
fbither  and  higher  ontological  inc|uines— — VIZ.)  whether  there  can  be 
conceived  one  being  with  attributes  infinite  or  absolutcj  and  whether, 
if  we  can  conceive  such  a  being,  it  is  exclusive  of  all  others — arc. 
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of  course,  points  wliich  will  >)C  settled  in  acct)nlance  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  wo  may  come  reganling  the  conceivahility  of  the 
I  ntinite  or  Absolute,  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  lelationfl  to  which  these 
terms  are  considered  applicable. 

The  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  argument  by  which  Mr  Mill 
attempts  to  establish  agunst  Hamilton  the  actual  cognition  of  the 
Infinite  in  the  concrete  is  the  merest  trifling.  "  To  know  apaoe,**  - 
says  Mr  Mill,  as  gieater  than  anything  flnite,  is  not  to  know  it  as 
finite;"  we  can  know  it  as  such,  thoiefoie  we  can  know  infinite 
space.  As  is  the  case  witb  most  of  his  laetaphysical  premises,  this 
is  ambiguous ;  and  it  is  not  sniBeient  to  prove  that  we  actually  or 
in  point  of  fiwt  oonceive  or  sspveoent  to  oaisehrss  spaee  without  end, 
or  infinite  spaee.  To  know  spaoe  as  greater  than  anything  finite" 
majr  nssa  llwt  we  eaa  aetoallj  represent  spsoe  withoat  end  in  the 
oonoatete^  in  whioh  case  the  point  to  he  prared  Is  assnmed ;  or  it 
may  mesn  that  we  hsKeve  that  9pm»  atways  extends  bejond  any 
fintte  part  of  It  whieh  we  may  realise  in  eoneeptioiiy  in  which  oase 
we  have  proved  nothing  to  the  point  This  only  shows  that  then 
is  an  infinite  of  spaee  to  he  leaohed;  it  does  not  prove  (what  is  the 
onlypoint  at  Issne)  that  we  havei  in  our  oonoeption,  aetnatty  gmsped 
Its  infinity.  Space  is  thns  thon^  merely  ss  that  which  cannot  he 
finished — as  the  nnfinishaUe— and  this  so  &i  fnm  being  aotoaUy 
conceived  is  necenaifly  known  or  thought  by  ns  only  as  that  which 
passes  the  boonds  of  oompiehension.  It  is  obvious,  from  what  Mz 
mU  says  on  this  whole  mstter,  that,  notwithstanding  the  confident 
asseverations  of  his  third  edition,  he  haa  not  mastered  the  distine- 
tkm  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Indefinite.  His  deflnltlmi  of  the 
Indefinite  as  *'  that  which  has  a  limit,  but  a  limit  either  variable  In 
itself  or  unknown  to  us,"  is  entirely  beside  the  point.  It  is  utterly 
unessential  to  the  indefinite  whether  the  (luantity  in  which  we  find 
it  actually  has  a  limit  or  not ;  what  is  essential  to  tlic  indetinite  in 
any  thing  or  quantity  is  that  we  do  not  actually  micli  a  limit,  and 
can  still  add  to  the  sum  of  wliat  we  conceive  or  rejircsent.  In  a 
wortl,  the  indefinite  expresses  the  relation  of  our  thought  to  an 
object  or  quantity,  when  conception  merely  fails  to  grasp  it  in  its 
entirenees,  or  leaves  sometliin;^'  of  it  beyond  what  wc  compass  in  the 
single  act  of  tliou^ht.  Then;  is  then'fore  with  the  indefinite  the 
possibility  of  addition.  The  infinite,  on  tlic  other  hand,  rcfors  Uj  the 
character  of  tlie  tiling,  as  actually  witliout  end  or  limit ;  and,  there- 
fore, from  its  nature  incapable  of  addition  either  in  reality  or  in 
conception.    The  iudofiuite  indicates  a  subjective  failure  to  grasp 
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that  wliich  may  or  may  nut  have  a  limit  in  reality  ;  the  inlinite  in- 
dicates tliat  which  has  no  limit  objectively  or  in  fact,  and  which, 
thercforo,  always  appears  in  positive  thought  n^tiv?  it  actually  is,  hut 
its  an  intlefinite.  Besides,  if  the  indctinito  he  "  that  wliich  has  a 
limit,  Imt  a  limit  either  variable  in  itself  or  unkno^^'n  to  us,"  how 
can  we  think  either  time  or  space  as  indefinite  1  For  these  (quantities 
arc  surely  su])j)oscd  and  believed  by  ua  to  be  without  limit ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  indefinite  be  that  which  has  a  limit,  there  can  l>e  for  us  no 
indefinite  of  space  or  time.  The  fact  that  the  limit  is  srud  to  l>e 
varialtle  in  it^^df  or  unknown  to  us  will  not  help  us  in  this  case,  for 
these  qualilications  must,  from  the  di-fiiiition,  be  held  to  appljT  QSly 
to  the  limited — which  space  and  time  are  not.* 

The  burden  of  Mr  Mill's  *  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy'  is  the  contradictory  nature  of  Sir  William's  philoso- 
phical opinions.  After  what  we  have  seen  of  tlie  character  of  Mr 
Mill's  repiesentation  of  the  most  fundamental  point  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam's philoeophy,  w»  may  well  doubt  his  capacity  to  exhibit  tnUy 
any  inconsistencies  or  contradictions  which  it  may  oontain.  The  £iat 
requisite  to  the  judgment  that  two  opinions  are  inconsistent  or  con- 
tradictory, is  to  be  able  to  apprehend  each  by  itself.  It  will  be 
found  that,  while  Mr  Mill  has  misrepresented  Hamilton's  doctrine 
of  the  Ahsohite^  he  has  as  thoorooghly  missed  the  point  of  the 
doetrine  which  he  sqgsids  as  inoonsistent  with  it — that  of  Natmal 

The  principal  chaige  which  Mr  Mill  makes  against  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  philosophy  is  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Ahsditte,  and  that 
of  Natural  Realism,  are  inconsistent  or  contiadictoiy — that  in  the  one 
he  denies,  and  in  the  other  aflhms,  a  knowledge  of  more  than  the 
relatEve.  Let  ns  look  at  the  matter  for  a  little.  Thegistof  HrMUTs 
proof  of  this  point  is  to  he  fbnnd  in  the  following  pssngei  Befin^ 
ring  to  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  calls  onr  imm&diaiB  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  the  extemsl  wcdd,  Mr  Mill  says : — What^  accwding  to 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  &i  this  knowledget  Ib  it  a  knowledge  of  some- 
what in  the  thin^^  merely  in  it8  ejfecta  Oil  tti^  or  is  it  a  knowledge  of 
somewhat  in  the  thing  ulterior  io  any  tfftcA mmf  He  asserts  in 
the  plainest  terms  that  it  is  the  latter.  Then  it  is  fio<  a  Immoledge 
wholly  relative  to  ua.  If  what  we  perceive  in  the  thing  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  are  only  aware  as  cxUting  and  as  cauHng  inqfrti- 

*  On  Mr  MilPs  confusion  of  the  infinite  with  the  indefinite,  see  some  pointed 
rcmnrki^  hy  Mr  Maaael  in  the  ' Contempaeiy  Review'  for  September  IW, 
xxL  p.  24  ct  Kj. 
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sions  on  us,  our  knowledge  of  tlie  thing  is  only  relative.  But  if 
what  we  perceive  and  cognise  ift  not  merely  a  came  o  f  our  subjective 
iinpreii^ions^  but  a  thing  posseAiting  in  its  ofcn  nature  awl  <',<'<eu('e  a 
long  list  of  properties — Extension,  Impenetmbility,  Nunil)er,  !Magni- 
tude,  Figure,  ^[obility,  Position — all  perceived  as  ^essentiiil  aftnlnitcj<^ 
of  the  thing  as  'ohjefffrfh/  ixisting^ — all  as  '  nwdos  of  a  not-self,'  and 
by  no  means  as  an  occult  cause  or  causes  of  any  modes  (f  self  then  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that,  in  affirming  this  knowledge  to  Ixi  entirely 
relative  to  self,  such  a  thinker  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  a  meanings 
but  I  have  no  small  difficulty  in  discovering  what  it  is."  * 

Further,  he  tells  us  that,  if  what  iSir  \V.  Hamilton  says  of  the 
dixect  knowledge  of  the  primaiy  qualities  of  matter  be  true,  **oiir 
facultiefl^  90  /or  a»  the  primary  qualities  are  concerned^  do  oognise 
and  know  matter  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  an  onknowaUe 
and  incomprehensible  substratum ;  they  do  cognise  and  know  it  at 
U  exists  absolutely f  and  not  merely  in  reUUion  torn;  it  ib  known  to 
US  direetlff,  and  not  as  a  mere  it^ermee  from  phmnomena."  t 

We  may  note,  firat  of  all,  in  regard  to  this  passage,  that  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  would  not  have  applied  the  term  immediaie  to  the  know- 
ledge of  an  coenlt  cause,  gained  amply  tam  its  impresBions  on  na ; 
he  would  have  xtgpided,  and  pioperly  so^  the  impreanon  as  the 
olgeet  immediately  known — the  anppoaed  or  infened  cauae  aa  known 
mediately,  or  in  and  through  the  effect  on  na.  Mr  Mill  might  therefore 
have  aared  himadf  the  trouble  of  aaaaming,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
poaaibililj  of  Sir  W.  Hamiltofn  meaning  by  immediate  knowledge 
any  inferantial  knowledge  of  a  oanae  from  ita  effecta.  Aa  r^garda 
the  aeoond  altematiTe^  Sir  W.  Hamilton  nowheie  aaaerta,  aa  Mr  Mill 
all^gea^  hot  woidd  have  explioitly  denied,  that  tmm^Uf^  know- 
ledge ia  "  a  knowledge  of  aomewhat  in  the  thing  nltfiiior  to  any  effect 
<m  na"  Sneh  a  atatement  ia  aimply  in  ftagBant  eontradictbn  with 
Sir  W.  Hamilton'a  definition  of  immediate  knowledge,  and  with  hia 
expveaa  illiiatntioiia  of  it;  and  it  ahowa  that  Mr  Mill  haa  a 
eonibaed  apprehenakm  of  the  diatinetion  between  immediate  and 
mediate  knowledge^ 

But,  aeoondly,  while  Mr  Mill  ia  wrong  in  Ida  premiae,  he  ia  not 
less  astray  in  his  inference.  "A  knowledge  of  somewhat  in  the 
thing  ulterior  to  any  effect  on  ua,"  even  if  asserted,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  knowledge  other  than  relative  to  us,  as  Mr  Mill  infers. 
This  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  oidy  notion  of  relativity 
which  ia  proper  or  allowable  is  that  of  our  being  **  only  aware  of  an 

*  KTsmiiwtion,  p.  21, 8d  ed.  t  Ibid.,  p.  2& 
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ubject  as  existing  and  ai  cau&Iug  uapieaaioui  mi  QS."   If  thit  lie  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  oljeet^  then,  aooording  to  Mr  Mill, 
•*our  knowledge  of  tho  tiling  is  only  relative,"    Now  this  is  not 
tlie  sense  in  wliich  tlio  expression  is  genemlly  employed  by  Sir  W. 
IlaniilUjn  ;  it  Is  not  tho  only,  or  the  jtroper,  or  the  priiuury,  scn?^ 
of  the  rt'liitivity  of  knowledge  ;  ami  it  is  not  the  only  important 
sense.    In  fact,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  expressly  repudiated  this 
narrow  sense  of  the  term  relative,  which  is  common  to  Keid  and 
IJrown,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Mr  Mill  no  doubt  borrowed  it 
Hamilton  has  censured  lieid  for  so  emplojring  it,  when  he  re- 
stricts it  to  our  knowledge  of  tho  secondary  qualities,  as  the  occult 
causes  of  impressions  on  us.    lieforring  to  Reid's  statements,  ILim- 
ilton  says: — "By  tho  expression  ^tchat  iJwy  are  in  thetjisclvtis'  in 
reference  to  the  primary  qualities,  and  of  *  relative  noti'<jn'  in  refer- 
ence to  the  secondary,  Reid  cannot  mean  that  the  former  are  known 
to  us  ahaolutely  and  in  tht  msrlvrs — that  is,  out  of  relation  to  our 
cognitive  faculties ;  for  he  elsewhere  admits  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  idttive.''*   Again,  when  Eeid  lemaiks  that  ^  oni  notioii  of  body 
or  matter,  as  duUnguitked  from  it$  qwoHitie*^  is  a  relative  notion," 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  says : — That  i%  OQf  notion  of  atmiuU  body  it 
vdaitioe.    This  is  incorrectly  expressed.    We  can  know,  we  oui  oon- 
oeive,  only  what  is  relative.    Our  knowledge  of  qualities  or  phatnh 
nma  is  necessarily  relative,  for  these  exki  only  ae  they  eodst  tii  rebh 
Hon  io  aw  faeuUiei,   The  knowledge,  or  even  the  conception,  of  a 
Bobitanoe  in  iMi,  and  ftpeit  from  any  qualities  in  xelalion,  and 
therafeie  oognisahle  or  oonosiTsUe  hy  our  ndnds,  involves  «  oootni- 
diction.   Of  such  ws  can  Iban  only  a  ntgaiha  notion— that  ii^  wo 
can  meraly  eonesiw  U  a§  4neonemoabU,   Bui  to  call  this  mgafNe 
notion  a  rdaiim  noHnnf  is  wrong :  1st,  Bsoanse  all  our  (po^tife) 
notions  are  rehrti've ;  and,  3d,  Beoanse  this  is  itself  a  nagstm  notioii 
—4,0,,  no  notion  at  all— «imply  heoaose  thsie  ia  no  relation.  The 
same  improper  application  of  the  tsnn  relative  was  also  made  hy 
Bdd  when  spesking  of  the  sseondaiy  qualitie8L'*f 

These  paosagea  alone  dearly  ahow  that  Sir  W.  Hamflton's  aenss 
of  relative  waa  veiy  much  wider  than  that  in  ^rtiich  it  is  employed 
by  Mr  Mill  The  hrfter  seeks  to  force  on  fife  W.  Hamilton  the 
meaning  whieh  he  haa  heibreihand  expreaaly  repudiated.  Whatever 
the  impost  of  rdativiiy  with  Hamiltoa  may  be,  it  is  ai  least  not 
that  which  Mill  assumes  that  it  is,  and  on  which  he  grounds  his 


•  Reid's  Worka,  p.  813,  note*. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  322-8,  note. 
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chai-gc  uf  oontTadiction.  Sir  W.  Hsmilton  lioUb^  and  holds  prupciiy, 
tbat  knowledge  may  be  lelatiye,  although  we  know  more  of  the  ob- 
ject than  that  it  is  the  occult  cause  of  impressions  on  the  mind.* 

In  its  pro]>er  and  primary  sense,  the  phrase  "  relativity  of  know- 
ledge" iiitlicates  a  relation  (of  various  kinds)  between  the  mind 
knowing  anil  the  ohject  known.  Whatever  relations  iK'tween  these 
— the  mind  and  the  object — can  he  shown  to  be  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  tlie  act  of  knowledge — U)  be  its  conditions,  in  fact — are, 
properly  speaking,  the  relations  of  knowledge,  and  constitute  the 
relativity  of  knowledge.  Xo  relation  aui  properly  bo  regarded  as 
constituting  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  in  the  absence  of  which 
knowledge  would  Iw  possible.  Xow,  measured  by  this  test,  Mr 
Mill's  view  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  neither  primary  nor 
essential.  It  is  not  primary;  for  in  supposing  an  object  to  be 
known  as  the  cause  of  imj/ressions,  it  sui)po8e8  the  prior  relation 
of  mind  and  object  ;  it  supposes  also  the  conceptions  of  one  and 
many,  of  self  and  not-self,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  many  simi- 
lar relations.  It  is  a  secondary  or  derivative  relativity,  which 
sappoaea  and  ia  rendered  intelligible  only  by  the  assumption  of 
deeper  and  piior  relationfl — ^that  is,  of  a  more  essential  relativity. 
It  is  these  deeper  and  essential  relations  wliich  Hamilton  indi 
eates  by  the  expreesion  relativity  of  knowledge.  But>  further,  Mr 
Mill's  relativity  is  not  essential  to  knowledge.  There  may  bo,  and 
ia,  knowledgei  by  ua,  in  the  abaenoe  altogether  of  the  relation  be- 
tween an  unknown  or  supposed  cause  and  its  impreasion  cm  the 
mind.  And  thia  knowledge  ia  atill  propeiigr  called  lelafciye.  We 
know  the  acta  and  atatea  of  our  own  mind ;  but  theae  an  known 
not  aa  occult  canaea  of  impieaaiona  on  our  oonaeiouBneaB,  but  aa  the 
fonna  of  our  conaciouaneaB  itadf— not  through  the  medium  of  an 
effiaet  or  impreasion  which  thej  canee  in  ua,  but  directly,  immedi- 
ately— ^in  themaehrea.  Yet  our  knowledga  of  mind  ie  relative,  and 
ia  declared  to  be  ao  by  Hamilton,  aa  exptouHj  aa  ia  our  knowledge 
of  matter,'  and  in  the  veiy  aame  aenee ;  ao  that  either  there  ia  a  true 
relatiyity  of  knowledge  which  ia  not  comprehended  in  Mr  Mill'a 
aenae  of  theae  woida,  or  our  knowledge  of  our  own  minda  ia  not  a 
relattre  but  an  abaolute  knowledge.  The  alternatiYea  aie  obvioua ; 
either  we  have  an  abaolute  knowledge  when  we  directly  know  the 
atatea  ot  our  own  mind,  or  Mr  Mill'a  definition  of  reibrtive  know- 

*  Oa  tlM  tree  import  of  the  torm  relativity  in  Hamilton,  lit  Maosel  has 
some  very  pertiiient  remarka.  Se«^  especially,  'Contemporary  Beview/  No. 
zxi  p.  21. 
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ledge  is  narrow  and  misleiiding.  Must  our  knowledge  of  our  own 
mental  phenomena  be  absolute,  or  more  than  relative,  if  we  know 
them  otherwise  than  as  the  causes  of  impressions  on  the  oonsdousnees 
— ^if  we  know  them  directly  or  immediately!  If  not»  why  should 
our  knowledge  of  material  phenomena  be  held  to  be  absolute,  or 
more  than  relative,  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  language  as 
direct  or  immediate,  or  as  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  in  itself  t  The 
obvious  inference  is,  that  Mr  Mill's  measuzing-line  stops  &r  short 
of  the  depths  which  he  seeks  to  fitthom. 

In  &ct^  Mr  Mill's  relativity  of  knowledge  is  not  in  any  funda- 
mental or  crucial  sense  a  relativity  at  alL  For  there  may  be  know- 
ledge and  thouj^t  of  objects  apart  altogether  from  the  particuLir 
relation — that  of  8upposed  cause  from  known  effects.  To  think  or 
know  objects  as  merely  the  occult  causes  of  known  impressions  is  not 
essential  to  thinking  or  knowledge.  We  may  think  and  know  aj>art 
altogether  from  this  particular  mode  of  thinking.  To  suppoj5t»  an 
occult  cause  is  only  necessary  in  pju-ticular  circumstances.  <jr  as  one 
out  of  several  relations;  and  while,  in  tlu'se  ciivuiustaiiCt.s,  we  art- 
constrained  to  think  it,  Wf  may  think  an<l  know  oLjeots  apart  alto- 
gether liom  this  n  latiun,  and  yet  think  and  know  tlieni  in  fssmtiiU 
relations.  There  are  relations  a])art  fmiu  which  we  caiuu»t  know  or 
think  an  ohject,  hut  that  fixed  on  Ity  Mr  Mill  is  not  of  tlieui.  His 
relativity  is  neither  primary  nor  essential. 

But  Mr  Mill  furtlier  maintains  that  Hamilton  explicitly  contra- 
dicted his  ih»ctrine  of  relativity  hy  holding  that  we  have  a  ''direct" 
or  "immediate"  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  bjdy — a  knowledge 
of  these  (pialities  "as  they  are  in  themselves" — a  knowledge  of  them 
as  "essential  attrilmtes,"  as  "modes  of  a  not-self."  He  interprets 
the.se  and  similar  »'xprt\s.'iion.'5  as  implying  that  we  "know  r^ft^iity 
as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  an  unknowable  and  incompre- 
hensible substmtuni  "  ".is  it  exists  ab.solutely  and  not  merely  in 
relation  to  us,"  aa  known  directly  and  not  as  a  mere  inference  fiom 
phenomena." 

But  this  interpretation  is  utterly  unwarranted.  It  is  putting  into 
wonls  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  natundly  bear.  To  allege  that 
Hamilton  maintained  a  doctrine  of  Natural  JKealism  on  the  subject 
of  material  existence  is  entirely  iiTclevant  to  estaUish  the  ehaige  of 
abandoning  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  In  order  to  prove  ibis,  it 
must  be  shown  that  his  doctrine  implied  that  sensible  reality — 
reality  as  we  perceive  it  by  any  one  of  the  senses,  is  identical  with 
super-sensible  reality — t.  e.,  reality  per  te;  for  in  this  case  sensible  or 
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perceived  reality  would  have  an  existence,  whether  wc  jxTccivi'  it  or 
not,  and  &a  we  perceive  it.  In  other  words,  our  relative  kiiowledgo 
of  it  would  be  convertible  with  its  absolute  existence,  or  being  2)er 
se.  The  lawfulness  of  asserting  the  convertibility  of  sensible  and 
super-sensible  reality,  while  directly  opposed  to  the  whole  scope 
of  Hamilton's  philosophy,  is  besides  denied  by  him  whenever  he 
chances  to  come  across  the  doctiine.  Hamilton  has  beforehand 
lepndiatod  Mr  Mill's  inteipretation  of  his  wovdsy  both  implicitly 
and  in  express  terms. 

Keid,  as  already  noticed,  asserts  that  oor  knowledge,  both  of  mind 
and  matter,  is  relative,  and  at  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  a  "  direct 
knowledge"  of  the  primary  qualities — a  knowledge  of  them  "  as  ihey 
m  in  ihemselTea"  And,  euriooaly  enough,  Hamilton  notices  the  ap- 
paient  inoonaistency,  and  eajs  tiu^  Beid  cannot  heie  mean  that  things 
aie  known  ''aboolutelj  and  in  themaelyeB'**— -that  ia,  "oat  of  relation 
to  our  €0gnitiT6  faealtifls"— end,  thenfixie^  as  apart  from  and  above 
their  eooditionB  of  knowledge  in  time,  spaoe^  &e.,  or  as  the  things 
mi^t  appear  to  other  intelUgenoes  not  salgeet  to  sadi  oonditiona 
Hamitton  thus  peroeiTes  and  admits  that  the  term  **  absolute,"  or 
« in  themselves,''  cannot  be  applied  to  any  knowledge  which  we  hare 
of  qnalities  or  objects  in  tame  and  space,  in  the  sense  of  importing 
thai  the  knowledge  is  of  the  object  p&r  jo— or  of  the  object  as  it 
exists  apart  from  our  perception,  if  it  lukTS  soch  an  eadstenoe. 

He  has»  moreover,  ezpfessly  repudiated  the  doctrine  that»  be- 
tween knowing  things  in  time  and  space  meiely  through  the  im- 
preMums  which  they  make  on  the  mind — i'.e;,  **merely  as  a  csoae 
of  soljective  impressions'' — and  pendving  or  knowing  "  a  thing  as 
possessing  in  «te  om  nafftrs  imef  umm  a  loog  fist  of  properties," 
then  is  no  intermediate  poeitton.  When,"  he  says,  **!  perceive 
a  qualify  of  the  non-ego,  of  the  object  -  object,  as  in  immediate 
lelation  to  my  mind,  I  am  said  to  have  of  it  an  objective  knowledge, 
in  contrast  to  the  subjective  knowledge  I  am  said  to  have  of  it  when 
supposing  it  only  as  the  hypothetical  or  occult  cause  of  an  affection 
of  which  I  am  conscious,  or  thinking  it  only  mediately  through  a 
subject-object,  or  representation  in,  and  of,  the  mind."+  Again, 
he  tells  us  that  he  uses  the  expressions  "  immediate  knowledge" 
of  a  quality  or  object,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  "as  it  ia 
in  itself,"  as  convertible ;  he  tells  us  expressly  that  knowledge  is 
regarded  as  immediate,  "in  contrast  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in 
a  representation  or  mediately  ;"  and  he  denies  that  it  means  a  know- 

*  H«milt(m'sB«id,p813,not«*.  tBMd,p.&4e. 
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ledgo  of  tho  object  "  in  it*  absolute  existence — that  is,  out  of  relatioa 
to  us."*  He  thus  (Umies  in  toto  that  to  pi-rceivc  profM'rties  as  "essen- 
tial attiilmU's"  of  the  tiling  as  "objectively  existing" — as  "  modes  of 
a  iiot-solfV  Hiul  "  by  no  means  as  an  occult  cause  or  causes  of  any 
modes  of  self" — at  all  inijdies  that  the  thing  possesses,  or  is  known 
to  possess,  in  its  own  nature  and  essence,  these  properties.  His 
doctrine  is,  that  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  tiling  se  we 
know  n(jthing,  and  that  these  projK'rties  are  the  forms  in  whicli 
the  thing  is  kwiwn  by  and  cxit^h  for  us  as  a  finite  object — i.e.,  an 
object  of  time  and  space.  On  the  nature  of  its  existence  or  pro- 
perties iH'r  ee,  or  apart  from  its  appearances  to  our  faculties,  he 
refuses  to  dogmatise.  AVith  regard  to  absolute  existence  — 
being  that  is  not  temjioral  or  s]»;itial — Hamilton  would  say  tliat  wo 
have  reasons  for  believing  or  supposing  that  it  exists ;  but  that  we 
liave  no  warrant  for  attributing  to  it  temporal  or  spatial  propertiea.  In 
fact,  the  al)solute,  the  ponUye  knowledge  of  which  HamiltQli  denies^  it 
that  which  negates  timfl^  or  qNwe^  or  both — which  transcends  them ; 
and  the  error  he  points  out  ib  the  confuaion  of  thought  which,  while 
it  deludes  itself  with  the  belief  that  it  has  reached  this  abai^te^  jet 
olothee  it  in  finite — i.  f.,  temporal  or  spatjal,  qnalitiea. 

^ow  what  precisely  does  he  mean  by  eaying  that  the  thing  is 
known  immediately  or  in  itself » and  yei  nol  abadlntoly,  hat  valatiTely 
to  na^  the  knoweist  Iniegaid  to  external  ohjeetiy  he  eipbiiis  tint 
by  aaying^  '*0n  this  dodzine  an  aatemat  qnaU^  is  said  to  be  known 
in  itsdi^  when  it  is  known  as  the  immecUaU  and  noco— ly  eor- 
rdative  of  an  indefntd  quality  of  which  I  am  oonaoioiia.  Tha% 
when  I  am  conaoioas  of  Hie  exiifcence  of  an  inoiganic  Yoiitioii  to 
move,  and  awaie  that  the  nmnbers  aie  obedient  to  my  will ;  batk 
at  the  same  time^  awaie  that  my  limb  is  anerted  in  its  motbn  hy 
some  ixUimal  impediment in  this  oase^  I  cannot  be  eonsdoiis  of 
myself  aa  Uhb  reMed  rdoHWf  without  at  the  same  time  being  con- 
seioii%  being  immediately  percipient,  of  a  not  self  as  tiie  lesisliiig 
conelatiTe.  In  this  oognition  theie  is  no  sensation,  no  snbjeotrro- 
oiganio  aifiMtion.  I  simply  know  myself  as  a  fines  in  eneigy,  the 
not-adf  as  a  eomitei«-ibiee  in  eneigy/'t 

From  this  passage,  which  contains  his  most  matmed  doctrine  cf 
the  perception  of  an  external  reality,  taken  along  with,  the  state- 
ments before  quoted,  we  gather : — 

1°,  That  by  the  apprehension  of  a  thing  in  itself,  as  applied  to 
external  reality,  ILimilton  means  an  immediate  (non-representative) 

*fi«»d,  p.  866.  t  Ibid.,  86«. 
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knowledge  of  the  thing, — i.e.j  as  ho  else\s'herc  explains,  the  appre- 
hension of  the  thing  as  exiatiiig  now,  or  now  and  here, — ^in  time, 
or  in  tiine  and  space. 

2**,  That  this  existence  of  the  tiling  in  itself,  in  time,  or  in  time 
and  space,  is  not  identical  with  the  absolute  existence  of  the 
thing,  whatever  that  may  meaa.  That  while  the  thing  may  have 
an  absolute  reality,  this,  its  immediately  apprehended  ^dstemoe^  is 
not  forthwith  to  be  identified  with  that  absolute  existence. 

S**,  That  nevertheless  the  quality  of  an  external  object  may  be 
and  is  apprehended  by  110— sometiiing  mate  tban  a  mere 
aenmtifm  ov  form  of  our  Gonsdoomeas, — or  "impression  on  the 
mind."  And  that  the  apprehension  or  immediate  knowledge  of 
this  quality,  or  knowledge  of  it  in  itself — 1.0.,  not  in  and  thiocij^ 
any  mode  of  the  mind— 4s  a  knowledge  of  a  vealify  diflforant  frran 
the  mind,  from  any  one  of  its  Bensataona,  and,  generally,  its  modes 
of  being. 

4c%  That  our  knowledge  of  aaoh  a  quality  is  always  rdoH/oe-^iB  the 
oonelatlTB  of  some  oonsdouaneas  on  our  part  of  a  state  of  the  mind, 
— in  this  esse  an  effort  of  loeomotion,  which  is  found  to  meet  with 

mnifitanccii- 

Theie  is  thus  in  our  knowledge  relation  between  a  quality  in  time 
and  space,  such  as  a  resisting  force,  and  another  quality  in  time^  such 
as  a  resisted  mmtal  effort  or  nisus.  And  finther,  this  quality  known 
in  time^  or  known  in  space,  will  In  itself  be  relatiTe ;  for  time  is 
a  relation  of  succession,  as  space  is  a  relation  of  coezistenee; 
ao  that  thflse  may  be  and  is,  in  peiliMstly  intelligible  language,  a 
twofold  relation,  even  if  the  quality  known  be  supposed  to  be  an 
existence  or  reality  in  space  and  time.  There  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  quality  perceived  and  the  percipient — the  relation,  to 
vrit,  of  resistance — and  there  is  the  relation  in  tho  quality  itself 
as  succeeding  other  qualities  in  time,  and  ;us  (  xistiiig  along  witli  other 
qualities  in  space.  Our  knowledge  is  thus  relative,  and  of  tho  rela- 
tive. These  relations  are  altogether  independent  of  tliat  supposed 
to  hold  between  (unknown)  objects  and  the  impressions  wliich 
they  make  on  tho  mind  or  consciousness — i.  e.,  consciousness  may 
embrace  more  than  its  mere  inq)ressions ;  while  our  knowledge  is 
still  only  of  the  real  and  of  the  rehitive. 

Our  knowledge,  accordingly,  or  experience  as  we  find  it,  is  made  up 
of  a  real  which  is  not  ourselves,  and  of  a  real  wliich  is  oureelves.  '\V(i 
do  not  know  the  real  which  is  not  ourselves  apart  from  the  real 
which  is  self  or  ouisolves  as  modified — i, our  knowledge  of  tho  ex- 
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tcrn.'il  real,  as  of  the  internal  real,  is  rt'lative,  or  a  rt?latioiL  Hamil- 
ton's relative  is  not  opposed  to  the  real,  as  has  l>een  well  remarked ; 
it  is  opposc<i  to  the  absolute  of  certain  .«]>eculator8,  such  as  Schel- 
ling  and  others.  The  al»s(>hit<'  kiiowled^'e  against  which  Hamilton 
contends  is  the  knowledge  of  an  object  that  transcentls  time  and 
space,  that  tmnscends  the  conditions  of  human  thought  and  con- 
sciousness;— the  knowle«lge  which  is  cLiimed  by  Schelling  in  his 
intellectual  intuition,  and  by  others  of  the  al)8olutist  school,  and 
made  by  tliem  the  basis  of  dc<luctive  theories  of  knowledge  and 
being — in  Uamilton's  view  at  once  pxe8umptuou%  visionuy,  and 
illegitimate. 

Mr  trill's  parade  of  "  contradictiona  "  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
parts  of  Hamilton's  philosophy  may,  in  the  great  m^ority  of  caaei^ 
be  shown  to  arise  from  the  critic's  misconception  of  the  doctrines 
with  which  he  is  dealing,  from  his  overlooking  the  natnie  of  the 
higher  speculativB  qaestions,  which  neoessanlj  present  appwsntly 
oontndictory  aspects,  and  from  his  eztraotuig  meanings  from  state* 
ments  which  they  do  not  oontam.  Hr  Hiirs  method  of  deetnietifm 
hy  <*oontndictionB''  reminds  one  of  the  taTi^  war  inslnimeiit 
known  as  the  boomerang,  which  when  it  hits  its  olgeet  k  meeA- 
ingly  deadly,  hat  when  nnddlfliilly  employed  la  not  lesa  fiital  in  its 
reboond  on  the  person  nalng  it  Otf  Mr  MilTa  xemnks  on  the 
pluloeopher  I  shall  aay  nothing,  except  that  they  axe,  in  genen], 
veiy  happy  specinienB  of  the  ait  of  diipaii^emeiit^  irhieh  comniB 
in  damning  by  praise  for  second-iate  feats,  when  hi^er  were 
attempted  and  accomplished,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
writer  who  regards  Brown  and  Hartley  as  possessing  an  inri^ 
"into  the  heart  of  great  psychological  questions  which  had  never 
been  &thomed  before,"*  while  Hamilton  had  none;  who  even 
rates  Whately  as  a  thmkw  above  Hamilton,  and  whose  canons  of 
philosophic  merit  lead  him  to  rank  the  latter  with  Mr  Dugild 
Stewart 

*  Examination,  p.  6Ml 
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NOTE  B. 

<m  TBM  mvoEKcm  or  sib  w.  HAimaoit's  wbivings 

Ur  AlOBIGA. 

Thb  following  interesting  communication  on  the  influence  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  witings  in  America  is  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D., 
FmkmoT  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  College  i — 
&a  William  Hamilton  was  first  known  in  the  United  States  by 
lus  articles  in  the  *  Edinbuigh  Beview/  particularly  hy  the  two 
«ntitled  'Philosophy  of  Perception'  (October  1830),  and  *  Logic, 
Ac'  (April  1833).  The  article  published  pzerioualy  on  'The 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,'  &c  (October  1829),  did  not  at 
first  attract  gsneial  attention,  because  the  wiitets  to  which  it  refers 
were  as  yet  scarcely  known,  even  to  our  best  scholsis,  and  the  sub- 
jects tnstsd  of  wars  stiangs  to  our  speculations— at  lesst  in  the 
form  and  phraseology  in  which  they  are  there  presented.  This 
article  was  afterwards  often  referred  to  and  read  with  great  interest 
Hie  two  srtides  named  were  extensively  resd  in  this  countiy,  and 
were  considered  the  most  remadEaUe  contributions  to  the  hiatoiy 
and  criticism  of  metaphysicsl  seiflnce  which  had  appeared  in  the 
English  language  for  thit  genemtion.  The  astounding  erudition, 
the  vigorous  thought,  the  mssteily  analysis,  the  acute  criticism,  and 
the  self>relying  independence  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  many  readers  whom  they  at 
once  excited  and  astonished.  There  were  not  a  few  of  these — many 
more  than  the  writer  himself  would  have  suspectetl,  or  any  person 
who  was  not  intimately  conversant  -with  the  tastes  ami  tendencies 
of  our  thinking  men,  or  had  founded  his  conclusions  upon  the 
amount  of  philosophical  Icaniing  possessed  hy  tliose  who  gave  in- 
struction in  philosophy,  or  upon  the  knowledge  j)05?sossed  hy  their 
most  advanced  pupils.  Ill-provided  as  our  country  was  at  that  time 
with  leame<l  pliilosophers,  it  was  furnished  with  a  con.siderahle 
number  of  thinkers,  who  were  prepared  to  acce})t  with  gratitude 
these  solid  contributions  of  Hamilton  to  philosophical  knowledge — 
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wlio  could  follow  with  inteiest  his  novel  and  sabtle  analyses,  and 
were  competent  to  criticise  his  boldest  positions.  The  fact  is  nn- 
questioiied  tliat  llainiltoii  was  not  obliged  to  train  among  us  an 
interested  audience  or  appreciating  critics,  but  lie  found  already 
provided  many  reailers  who  were  jirc|)arc<i  to  study  his  speculations 
with  a  ki  en  inten!st,  and  to  protit  by  the  stimulus  and  inj^truclion 
which  he  so  freely  iuiparti-d.    .  . 

"  Nearly  up  to  the  time  wheii  the  writings  of  Hamilton  began  to 
be  road,  the  Eni^lish  and  Scottish  writers  had  been  our  only  teachers 
l"nnn  abroa<l.    The  licrnian  and  French  meUiphysicians  were  almost 
unknown  and  unread.    The  ancient  philosoiihers  were  known  only 
liere  and  there  to  a  chusijical  student,  and  read  in  parts  chiefly  for 
purely  linguistic  or  pliih (logical  ])urposes.     The  logicians  of  the 
scholastic  period  rested  in  quiet  on  the  slielvcs  of  a  few  old  libraries. 
The  chief  interest  in  specidative  (questions  was  excited  by  their 
direct  appUcation  to  current  theological  discussions  and  controver- 
aiea.    The  principles  recognised  and  the  authorities  referred  to  were 
derived  from,  the  school  of  Locke  and  the  Scottish  metaphysicians, 
lieid  was  known  familiarly  by  some  of  our  philosophicaL  teachers. 
Dugald  Stewart  had  been  very  generally  studied  in  our  leading 
colleges  for  a  few  yetB,  and  was  admired  for  his  cautious  prudenee 
and  his  careful  elegance  of  style.  The  lectures  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown 
had  paased  through  several  editions,  and  their  author  had  excited  a 
temponiy  fwom  of  admizatiom  by  hia  aubtle  ingcnnity,  hie  conii- 
dent  eriticism,  and  his  affluent  deolaination.   His  traatue  <m  Game 
and  Effect  had  both  pusded  and  aroused  our  theologians.  For 
several  yean  previous  a  very  active  and  earnest  controvewy  had 
been  agitattng  the  entire  New  £n|^d  school  of  theology,  whieh 
turned  entirely  upon  the  epplieation  of  ositain  mooted  psyohoIogMsl 
and  philosophical  principles  to  the  leoeiTed  evangelical  doctrinal^ 
This  oontrovezsy  oontinued  for  neady  thirty  ysBn,  bsginnlng  about 
1820|  and  effected  some  impottaat  ecclesiastical  ehsagea.  U  was  in- 
cidental to  this  controversy  that  the  Itebyteiiaa  orgmisatMrn  tras 
rent  in  twain.  The  disenasioos  of  this  controveisy  were  eondnefeed 
with  gnat  earnestness,  and  ezdted  the  minds  of  thinking  men  ef 
all  dasses  to  look  closely  at  the  foundation  princ^ee  of  all  fidth 
and  all  philosophy.  In  1830,  about  the  time  when  thia  controversy 
was  rising  to  its  fiBve^heat,  Ihe  philosophical  writinsi  <tf  Ife  S.  T. 
Coleridge  were  introduced  to  our  country  by  a  very  earnest  advoeatSb 
James  Marsh,         one  of  our  very  be^t  scholars  and  profoundesfc 
thinkers.    Dr  Marsh  was  an  earnest  and  patient  student  of  the 
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anoiaat  p)i5kmopitem,  snd  had  thmoiii^y  WMjiaintwd  himielf  mtli 
the  hter  Gemuoi  pluloeopby.  Ckninn's  eritiqua  Qpon  Loeke's  Eany 
vw  timniilitod  lij  Br  Heniy,  and  paUkhed  in  1833.  Ber.  Geoige 
Bipley,  then  a  Unitaiian  deigyman  in  Boston,  had  inteodaced  aonie 
ncnrol  philoaophioo4he61ogieal  opinions  into  the  veiy  cultivated  eiv> 
dee  of  that  alwaya  aetive-minded  dty.  These  were  hut  the  result 
of  his  T9TJ  strong  interast  in  the  modem  specoktions  of  Gennany,  of 
whieh  he  iras  an  eaneBt  student  The  discqssioHs  oonneoted  with 
this  ooptrevwsy  served  to  ineresae  the  rising  interest  in  speculative 
studies,  and  prepaied  the  way  for  the  translation  of  important  philo- 
sophical papers,  and  some  very  oamost  philosophical  ditidBm.  Mr 
Bi.  W.  Emerson  began  at  this  time  to  express  his  dissent  from  the 
received  }>liil().sr)j)liies,  and  to  advancf  oj)iiiioiis  or  to  give  expression 
to  utterances  whicli  served  at  least  to  increase  tlie  general  excite- 
ment in  respect  of  the  loftiest  and  the  most  dilficult  themes  of  theo- 
logical inquiry  and  philosopliical  specvdation.  It  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  the  fashion  with  us  to  study  tlio  German  language,  and 
many  an  ardent  youth  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  time 
when  he  should  be  aide  to  read  Kant  in  the  original,  or  penctmte 
the  secret  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  by  hearing  thoBO  writers  inter- 
preted through  a  Geniian  prof&«;sor. 

"  There  was  probably  never  a  time  in  uur  history  which  coTild  more 
truly  or  appropriately  be  termed  a  period  of  fermentation  and  almost 
of  revolutionary  anarchy  in  our  philosophical  thinking,  than  the 
time  when  the  articles  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  began  to  be  read 
among  us.  It  was  most  opportune  for  a  truly  great  teacher  to  gain 
a  hearing,  and  to  produce  a  strong  and  lasting  impressioiu  Each 
of  these  articles  treated  of  a  ^edal  topic,  it  is  true,  but  each  of  the 
topios  was  fitted  to  interest  many  earnest  thinkers  ;  while  the  learn- 
ings acnteness,  and  strength  which  were  so  lavishly  expended  on  the 
discussion  of  each,  oonld  not  fail  to  he  responded  to  by  the  appreciat- 
ing regard  of  many  youthful  students  who  were  just  waking  to  the 
sublime  but  critical  attractions  of  philosophical  inquiiy.  The  fiist 
article,  on  the  Philoeophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  was,  as  has  been 
fgplained^  a  year  or  two  before  its  time  for  American  readers,  for 
CSousin  was  known  only  to  a  few  hefoie  his  eiiticiBm  of  Locke  was 
translated  1^  Dr  Heniy.  The  artide  on  the  Philosophy  of  Peroep- 
tion  attaeted  attontioai  among  all  our  philosophical  students,  and 
estshlished  at  onee  the  highest  reputation  for  its  then  unknown 
author.  Thoe  were  hundreds — teachers  and  students — who  had 
etodied  this  suljeefc  veiy  oazeftil^  in  Beid,  Stewart,  and  Brown« 
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and  the  npatatum  of  Dr  Bronm  was  too  teoent  and  too  dear  irifeh 
many  to  pemiit  ao  bold  and  damaging  an  attack  ttpon  his  ao- 
emaej  and  acatoncag  to  paaa  hj  without  the  cloaert  aeiutlnj. 
This  aitido  beeame  at  onoe  a  daawicial  tieatiae  on  the  wabjtA, 
which  it  waa  naoenary  for  ereiy  thoioa^  atndont  to  read  and 
maatar.  The  hnef  aipoaue  of  the  delbeti  of  Johnaon'a  tans- 
lation  of  Tennemann'a  Mannal  (1833)  waa  tqij  timely  in  Ame- 
rica, ftf  just  at  thia  time  the  attention  of  our  atadente  in  phila- 
sophy  waa  dinded  to  Qeiman  anthora,  and  the  doaUe  eantkn  waa 
greatly  naeded  not  to  confide  in  the  competence  of  erery  tranehtwy 
and  especially  not  in  e?e>y  caaa  to  inteiimt  what  might  be  tiba 
sound  sense  of  the  original  by  the  bad  sense  or  the  non-eanae  which 
a  translator  made  of  his  mining.  The  article  on  Logic  also  made  a 
strong  impression,  for  What^ily  was  l)eginning  to  Ih)  our  popular 
idol,  and  his  tivatisc  on  Lop^c  had  been  generally  R'g.mled  its  com- 
prehending all  that  Wiis  attainable  or  desirable  in  the  art  of  all  arts. 
The  critic  who  could  so  il'adily  expose  his  limited  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  science  which  he  expounded,  and  who  claborate<l  the 
rt'sullii  of  his  own  suq>rising  erudition  with  such  power  of  critical 
jmlgment,  was  placed  highest  among  English  logicians.  Henceforth 
Hamilton  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  writer  and  t<Mcher  among 
living  Englislmien.  It  waa  not  at  all  surprL^ing  that  his  reputation 
should  be  fixed  at  once  with  a  people  of  so  decided  an  interest  in 
speculative  studies,  but  of  limited  rea«ling,  whose  toachei-s  had  V>een 
accustomed  to  look  to  Scothmd  and  EiUnburgh  for  their  authorities 
in  philosophy,  and  who  liad  no  local  tra<lition3  or  prejudices  to  pre- 
vent them  from  accepting,  as  the  most  worthy  of  their  confidence, 
the  writer  who  could  beet  instruct  them.  Henceforward  all  the 
writings  of  Hamilton  were  eageriy  sought  for.  His  edition  of  the 
works  of  Dr  Keid  was  well  known,  though  never  reprinted.  The 
notea  and  diasertationa  in  the  Appendix,  so  far  as  they  were  com- 
plete, aa  well  as  the  most  important  of  Hamilton's  philosophical 
articles,  were  collected  into  a  volume  by  Mr  O,  W.  Wight,  and 
edited  with  notes,  &c.,  by  him  in  1853,  under  the  title  <^  *The 
FhiloBophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.'  In  1853  the  <  Diacnaakna 
on  Philoaophy  and  Literetore '  were  reprinted,  with  an  IntrodQctoiy 
£Bmy  by  R.  Tambu]],  D.D.  The  'Lecturea  on  Metaphysica  and 
Logic'  were  promptly  reprinted  in  the  yaaia  1859  and  1860,  and 
have  been  veiy  eztenaivaly  cinmlated  and  read.  Thay  were  adopted 
aa  teact-booha  in  many  of  tilie  collegea  and  higher  awninaricfc  Both 
ihaaa  worha  have  bem  abridged  for  the  apedal  naea  of  inatanction— 
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tbe  *  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,'  by  Profeeeor  Fnnoie  Bowen  of  Har- 
Tud  Unman^  (1861),  and  ihe  'Leetoiee  on  Logio'  (1863X  by 
^ofeesor  Hemy  HT.  Day,  fonnorly  of  the  Western  Beeem  College 
in  Oliia  Kot  a  few  aitidee  hsTO  been  published  in  cm  wnsmu 
and  literary  joumalB,  for  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  Hamilton's 
philosophy. 

**  The  influence  which  Hamilton  has  exorcised  in  America  has  been 
almost  exclusively  by  means  of  liis  writings,  ^'ery  few,  if  any, 
native  Americans  are  known  to  liave  Ix^en  his  pupils,  certainly  none 
who  have  been  at  all  conspicuous  as  teacliers  or  WTiters  upon  philo- 
sophical topics,  or  who  have  been  ardently  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  opinions.  AtuI  yet  there  is  no  part  of  tlio  country  where 
Ilia  writings  have  not  produced  a  deej)  and  pernument  impression, 
and  where  he  is  not  revered  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  thinkers  of  our 
times.  He  has  greatly  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  multitudes  in 
regard  to  the  reach  and  importance  of  the  discussions  wliich  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  philosopliy.  He  luis  redeemed  tlie  history 
it.«!clf  fnjiii  tlio  contem])t  and  reproach  under  which  it  had  fallen,  as 
being  but  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  disputes  of  learned  tritlers  and  the 
subtleties  of  pedantic  logomachists.  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown  had  all  taught  their  readers  the  same  lesson,  and  that  was 
to  despise  the  researches  and  xesulta  of  the  great  philoaophers  of 
antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  as  occupied  about  questions  which 
were  eitheK  entizely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect,  or  as 
fatally  embarrassed  by  defective  methods.  The  study  of  them,  in 
their  visify  was  only  an  investigation  of  the  curiosities  of  the  human 
inteUect»  promising  little  solid  utility  to  the  enlightened  scholanTof 
the  nineteenth  oentniy,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  fiaoon 
after  the  maxims  of  the  inductive  method.  Hsmilton  taqght  us 
just  ths  opposite,  snd  he  enfoioed  his  leason  by  the  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  -value  of  historicsl  studies  which  he  fbxnished  in  him- 
sel£  He  showed  us  most  oleady  that  the  questions  whioh  still 
stimulste  our  ounosify  and  baffle  our  efforts  to  lesdve  them  were 
the  same  which  at  once  exdted  and  disappointed  the  great  thinkeis 
of  other  gsneistions;  and  that  some  of  them  hsd  been  mors  justly 
eonoeivsd  snd  moie  wisely  snsweied  by  them  then  by  those  who 
boastsd  of  their  tmining  in  the  school  of  Baoon  and  of  Locke.  He 
has»  in  Uu^  done  more  then  any  and  than  all  of  the  writen  of  his 
time  to  waken  the  historic  spirit  am<mg  our  philosophen.  At  the 
same  thus  ho  hss  guided  it  most  wisely  snd  to  the  most  solid  nsults, 
teaching  it  to  be  critical  as  well  as  curious,  to  be  self-reliant  as  well 
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BB  leveront  The  oleanieM  of  hit  own  judgment,  the  oaadovr  of  bk 
temper,  the  nguity  of  hie  inteipzotiifcioaiB,  the  yigomt  uid  indepen- 
danee  of  his  own  eritical  ertimeteiH  as  thegr  were  oonalMitljr  oomb* 
plified  in  his  tnetment  of  the  writen  to  whom  he  so  often  leteed, 
and  from  whom  he  so  Uigelj  quoted,  wore  most  salotazy  to  his 
American  leadera,  who  weie  in  danger  of  being  Uindly  cvednkms  or 
ignorantly  self-reliant— either  too  oontemptnous  or  too  ingrerent  of 
the  past  oithor  ezoesriyely  ecmoeited  or  enoessiyely  psitisan.  He 
was  also  most  useful  as  an  example  of  what  a  philosopher  should  be, 
at  a  time  when  sadi  an  example  was  greatly  needed,  in  the  thai 
forming  period  of  our  philoaophy.  The  deanwas  and  strength  of 
his  own  thfnlring  were  at  ones  an  example  and  a  reproof  to  nol  a 
few  who  were  tempted  to  snbstitiite  imaginatiTe  Tagaius  for  dis- 
criminating analystB.  The  ooncisenesa  and  strength  of  his  diction 
acted  like  a  charm  upon  those  who  affected  rhetorical  diffuseness 
and  ambitious  declamation.  The  moral  tone  aiid  spirit  of  his  ■writ- 
ings were  invariably  pure  and  invigorating,  and  the  iinpnission  of 
these  characteristics  could  not  but  be  felt,  although  his  treatment  of 
ethical  questions  and  liis  recognition  of  moral  truth  were  only  in- 
cidental and  indirect.  His  sinii)le  love  of  truth  and  his  frank  and 
outsjjoken  utterance  of  his  convictions  were  of  themselves  an  elli- 
cient  ethical  discipline.  His  believing  spirit  was  never  called  in 
question,  thougli  inany  of  his  readers  belonged  to  a  class  who  are 
proverbially  suspicious  of  the  influence  of  all  metaphysics  as  neces- 
sarily anti-Cliristian.  His  very  decided  assertion  that  Faith  is  re- 
quired by  men  as  the  supplement  and  condition  of  philosophy,  went 
far  towartls  mAlfing  favour  with  many  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Un> 
conditioned. 

**If  it  was  Hamilton's  distinguishing  merit  to  have  reanimated 
pliilosophy  in  Great  Britain,  when  it  was  near  to  breathing  out  its 
life  under  the  liands  of  its  guardians  and  devotees — if  it  will  be  re- 
membered to  his  honour  that  he  restored  it  to  a  position  of  higher 
dignity  than  it  had  enjoyed  for  centuries  before,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  prevailing  devotion  to  material  int<?re8t8  had  wellnigh 
materialised  phikwophy  iteeli^  and  when  the  splendid  tiimnphs  of 
physical  discovery  might  naturally  render  men  indifferent  to  thoee 
less  obtrusive  metaphysical  troths  on  which  all  disooveiy  depends, — 
it  was  his  privilege  in  America  to  aet  iq)on  the  rising  philosophicsl 
spirit  which  had  never  been  discooisged  or  snpprossod,  snd  st  • 
eritieal  moment  when  it  most  needed  wise  direetica,  and  a  stimu- 
lating as  well  as  a  safe  example.   Hamilton  found  us  just  ss  ws 
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wezB  tecaming  interested  in  what  the  IVenoh  and  Gennans  could 
ieaoh  wt,  and  when  not  a  few  wen  ready  to  he  denied  by  systema 
tiiat  were  hugely  imaginatiTe  and  flmtaatie,  piovided  likat  eradttka 
and  genius  made  them  plausible.    Hamilton  was  ao  learned  that  he 

could  not  but  command  respect.  He  was  critical  enough  to  inspire 
contidoiice.  ilc  was  daring  enough  to  satisfy  the  aspinitions  of  the 
most  adventurous.  Ho  was  wiso  and  solid  enough  to  quietly  dis- 
placo  pretontious  assertion  by  well-reasoned  truth,  and  to  eliectually 
set  aside  ambitious  rhapsody  by  discriminating  logic.  Wliile  he  has 
not  by  any  means  been  the  only  ttsacher  of  this  generation — while 
his  own  writings  have  directed  and  encouraged  us  to  study  the  phi- 
losophers of  tlie  Continent — yet  his  influence  has  been  most  potent 
to  repress  wliat  miglit  otluT^vise  liave  l)eeu  magniloquent  pretension, 
and  to  stimulate  these  who  but  for  him  would  liavo  been  discour- 
aged by  imcertainty  and  bewildered  })y  scepticism. 

"  Some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Hamilton  have  not  been  gen- 
erally accepted  uTnon}^'  us.  There  have  been  no  very  earnest  advo- 
cates, though  there  have  been  a  few  faithfiU  adherents,  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  and  the  necessary  limitations  of 
xeligioiia  thought  Hie  doetrinea  on  theee  points  have  not  heen 
canvassed  or  criticised  in  oar  jomiials  so  eameatly  and  ofteta  aa 
would  be  desirable.  But  there  are  thouaands  living  at  this  moment 
who  cherish  a  gratefid  and  reverent  sense  of  the  aervice  which  he 
has  rendered  in  their  training,  and  who  feel  as  greatly  indebted 
to  him  as  to  any  writer  living  or  dead.  Indeed  it  may  be  asserted 
with  tmth,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  respect  which  his  writ- 
ings haTe  inspired  cannot  he  weakened  by  the.  efforts  of  critica  to 
espoae  inconsiBtenciea  In  hia  doetanea  or  flawa  in  his  naaooiqga. 
Hk  opinxona  mnst  of  couiae  be  Vnbjected  to  the  oideai  of  criticiam 
and  of  time.  Whaterer  reanlta,  however,  thia  trial  may  evolve,  it 
cannot  ahake  the  esteem  of  his  American  pupila  for  his  eminent  in- 
teUectnal  poww,  Hsr  his  sincere  fhith  in  and  hearty  love  of  philosophi- 
cal truth,  and  for  his  eameat  devotion  to  the  higher  intereata  of  man. 

"I  may  add  that  I  have  used  hia  'Lectuea  on  Metaphysica'  ever 
since  thsy  were  published,  aa  a  text-book  for  daily  ezammation  or 
reeitalion  in  my  dasaes ;  and  though  I  have  not  always  been  able 
to  agree  with  him,  and  have  greatly  regretted  that  aome  of  the  more 
important  topics  for  an  elementaiy  coune  of  instroction  were  trsated 
ao  briefly,  yet  I  have  prefened  tUa  to  any  other  book  for  ita  atimn- 
lating  sod  invigorating  effect  upon  the  minds  of  my  pupils.  Of 
nune  than  1000  pupils  whom  I  have  conducted  through  thia  oomae^ 
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many  h$m  fiuled  to  nmiler  aU  his  doetrinee  of  to  •ppraeuite  ■& 
his  thoogfat ;  but  I  belieye  the  number  to  be  ymj  maiH  o£  tlioie 
who,  however  etapid  and  iifl^igBQt»  hftre  not  been  imprened  by  hit 
nenteL  eoperiontj.  I  am  oonfidenft  that  the  number  is  Uigo  of 
thoee  who  have  been  exeited  and  Instmeted  1^  his  oompnheniun 
of  the  aima  of  phikeophy,  by  his  libend  eolton^  and  by  the  stNogth 
and  aentenees  of  his  arguments  and  elnddationsi  His  tnlhimoe  in 
sll  these  respects  will  long  live,  as  I  tmst  I  am  oopfident  that 
no  ciitie  can  weaken  these  improisiops  in  the  mind  of  any  eaineat 
student  of  Hamilton ;  and  however  sacceesfol  any  such  critic  may 
seom  to  bo  in  setting  aside  any  of  bis  teachings,  he  will  not  add 
force  to  his  own  arguments  by  attempting  to  depreciate  his  surjiass- 
ing  excellence,  or  to  lower  the  estimate  of  hia  distiugui&hed  services 
to  philosophy  and  to  man." 

Among  tlioso  who  in  America  have  come  under  the  influence  of 
Hamilton,  and  by  their  writings  have  contributed  to  sprea<i  the 
knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  Dr  Samuel  Tyler,  the  well-known  jurist, 
is  especially  deser^'ing  of  notice.  l)r  Tyler  is  the  author  of  a  work, 
*  The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future,'  in 
which  he  gives  an  able  account  of  the  philosophical  opinions  of 
Hamilton,  and  manifests  a  remarkable  insight  into  tha  logical  co* 
herenco  of  his  philosophy. 
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NOTE  0. 

BIB  W.  HAMQ/rOV  OH  BUMB,  LEIBNITZ,  AND  ABISTOTLB. 

As  Mr  Mill  refers  particularly  to  Sir  W.  Tlamilton's  notices  of  tlio 
systems  of  Hume  and  Leibnitz,  in  support  of  the  cliargcs  mentioned 
in  tho  text,  a  few  words  are  needed  to  show  at  once  the  worthIe6ft> 
ness  of  his  criticism  and  the  groundlessness  of  his  inference. 

First,  with  regard  to  Hume.  It  appears  to  Mr  Mill  that  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  "  has  misundeistood  the  essential  character  of  Hmne'a 
mind.''  llespecting  the  general  scope  and  purpose,  the  pemidilig 
apirit»  of  Hume's  speculations,  Sir  W.  Hamilfeoa  does  give  an 
opinion,  and,  I  Tenture  to  think,  a  wrong  o&Sb  He  vegBids  Hume's 
philosophy  as  scepticism  in  its  legitimate  sense.  Hume's  ohject, 
he  thinks,  was  to  piOTe  the  imcertaiiity  of  all  knowledga  With 
this  intent  he  represents  him  as  feasoning  firom  premises  'not 
established  by  himself,'  bat  'accepted  only  as  principles  muYer- 
asUy  oonoeded  in  the  prenoiis  schools  oi  philosophy.'  These 
pgemiscs  Hume  showed  (according  to  Sir  W.  Hsmilton)  to  lead  to 
condnsioiMi  which  contradicted  the  evidence  of  consdonsiiess ;  thus 
pnmngi  not  that  oonscioosness  deeetvea^  hat  that  the  premises 
genenlly  accepted  on  the  anthoiily  of  philosopheo,  and  leading 
to  these  conclusions,  mnst  he  fidse."*  *'  This  is  certainly  tho  nse 
which  has  been  made  of  Hnme's  aigaments  hf  Beid.  .  .  .  That 
Home  had  any  foresight  of  lus  argoments  being  put  to  this  nse^ 
either  ibr  a  dogmatical  or  a  purely  sceptical  piirpose,  appears  to  me 
snpremely  improbable.  I  think  that  Home  sincerely  accepted  both 
tho  premises  and  the  concliisioos*''^ 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Mr  Mill  obtain  proof  of  this  stato- 
ment  regarding  Sir  W.  Hamilton'a  opinion  of  Hmne^s  phihisophy  t 

&L  thopasngeoftho  'Diwnssions' to  which  Mr  Mill  more  imme- 
diately rdeiB,  Hamilton  says : — "  Scepticism  is  not  an  original  or 

*  Discussions,  p.  87,  88,  anddaewtMie  (Mr  Mill's  relinwice). 
t  Mill,  p.  626,  note,  8d  ed. 
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independent  method,  it  is  the  oonelatiye  and  eonseqaent  of  dogma- 
tism ;  end,  eo  ftr  tnm  being  an  enemy  to  troth,  it  anees  only  from 
a  false  philosophy,  as  its  indication  and  its  eon.  .  .  .  Tb»  eeeplie 

must  not  himself  establish j  but  from  the  dogmatiat  accept  his  pxin- 
ciples ;  ami  his  conclusion  is  only  a  reduction  of  philosophy  to  zero, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  tho  doctriiiu  from  which  his  prcmiseis  aru  bor- 
rowed. .  .  . 

"  As  a  legitimate  8crj>fir,  Hume  couM  not  assail  tho  foundations 
of  knowledge  in  themselves,  //w  reationing  /w  fr<rm  ilieir  mbseqtient 
contradiction  to  thi'ir  original  fahehood ;  and  liL?  premises,  nut 
edablishe^i  by  hiimdf^  are  accepted  only  <as  principli  s  uiiiversaUy 
conceded  in  the  previous  schools  of  philoso{)liy.  On  the  aaaumptiim 
that  what  mis  thm  unanimonsly  admitted  by  philosoplters  mud  be 
admitted  of  philosophy  itself,  his  argument  against  the  certainty  of 
knowledge  was  triumphant."  * 

Hamilton  elsewhere  censures  Reid  for  criticising  Hume  as  a  dog- 
matist— as  positively  layinf»  down  certain  principles,  and  for  bLam- 
ing  him  for  not  doubting  of  hia  jpremiaes — "  a  part  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  his  vocation."  t 

Hamilton  is  here,  and  elsewhere,  speaking  and  speaking  only,  of 
Hume's  system  oi  mode  of  establishing  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  anived — in  a  word,  of  the  nature  and  method  of  his  general 
aignment.  It  ia  easy  to  ailduce  ample  proof  of  the  points  that 
Hume  so  borrowed  the  principles  from  which  he  reasoned,  that 
he  showed  lhat  those  prindplee  led  to  conclusions  inconsistent 
with  the  aliegad  inatincts  of  aenae  and  with  the  instincts  leadiiig 
na  to  believe  in  our  own  psnonalily  and  identity,  Ae. — in  &  iDiad, 
with  the  teatumoDT  of  ^wnafflftninifinfi  and.  oonaeanentiT.  Hmt  on 
thoae  principlea  we  haye  no  leaaonable  esrtainty ;  and  it  may  he 
further  shown,  on  the  aasmnptum  that  these  an  the  only  pos- 
sible principlea  of  pluloaqphy,  that  on  intelligeaoe,  aa  aetfcontaa^ 
dietoiy,  ia  not  to  be  trusted.  | 

Hume  himaelf  thna  aoma  np  hia  xeaaoning  wgwding  the  notion  of 
external  reality :  '*  The  fist  philoaophieal  objection  to  tteevidmeei^ 

*  DiseoBrfons,  p.  87,  88. 

t  Bflid'a  Woiks,  p.       note*;  eonpemp.  444,  4S7,  480. 

t  See  Hume's  statement  in  a  letter  to  Reid,  Barton's  Life,  ii.  p.  154,  or  n 
Stewart's  Life  of  Kcid,  Reid's  Works,  p.  8  ;  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Part 
ii.,  §  26 ;  iy.,  $  26 ;  Eoaay  on  tho  Academical  Philosophy,  p.  369,  870,  372, 
ed.  1758. 
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an  opmion,  if  tuition  natnral  kuHnei,  is  eontrartj  to  reaton;  tnd^ 
referred  lo  reaton,  ie  etmtrary  to  natural  tngHnet,  and  al  ih«  etme 
time  carries  no  rational  evidenoe  with  it.  .  .  .  The  second  objection 
goes  farther,  and  repreBents  this  opinion  as  contrary  to  reason,  at 
least  if  it  he  a  pin,nciple  of  reason  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  in 
tho  mind,  not  in  the  object."* 

Thus,  what  instinct  prompts  us  to  hold,  reason  rt^jects ;  and  what 
reason  counsels,  instinct  repudiates.  There  is,  therefore,  no  satisfactory 
ground  of  the  opinion.  We  are  under  tho  necessity  of  acting  on  the 
belief,  but  we  cannot  rationally  vindicate  tho  grounds  of  our  Ijelief. 

That  the  hypothetical  form  of  scepticism  was  the  mode  in  which 
Hume  presented  tho  results  of  his  reflection  to  the  world,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Hamilton,  in  the  above  passage  in  tho  'Discus- 
sions *  and  elsewhere,  refers,  with  porfect  accuracy,  to  this  fact.  Tho 
question  as  to  whether  Hume  believed  or  was  convinced  that  liis 
borrowed  premises  were  the  only  principles  of  j)hilosophy,  or  the 
principles  which  we  must  accept  if  we  reason  on  tho  matters  to 
whi<;h  they  refer,  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  that  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  principles  themselves,  and  the  nature  of 
the  inferences  whidi  he  draws  j^m  them.  To  maintain  that 
Hume  held  the  principles  from  which  ho  reasoned — *'  the  conmum 
ones,"  as  he  himself  says — to  be  the  only  possible — the  principles 
of  reason  itself — ^is,  of  eonxse,  to  allege  that  he  veiled  an  absolute 
scepticiBm  nguding  reason  under  the  form  of  a  relative  or  hypoUieti- 
oal  scepticism  grounded  on  the  principles  of  philosophen.  Even  if 
Home  did  do^pnatioally  accept  those  prinetples  ss  tlie  true  and  only 
pfinciplfls  of  philosophy,  the  qnestion  as  to  the  penonal  cr  social 
coDsidemtiona  that  led  him  to  adopt  the  hypotbedcsl  my  of  putting 
tbem  is  not  lees  imlerant  to  the  natuxe  of  his  axgnment  than  the 
•apposed  £Mt  iteelt  At  any  late^  Sir  W.  Hamilton  does  not  pn>- 
nouDoe  on  this  point»  as  for  any  pertinent  appreciation  and  eritieism 
of  Home's  aystem  of  thtra^  he  ms  not  leqoired  to  do.  And 
most  oertainly  Hamilton  nowhere  says,  ss  Mr  Mill  reproscnts  him, 
that  Home  beUered  that  he  had  proved  *'not  that  conscioosneas 
deoeifes,  hot  that  the  premises  generally  accepted  on  the  anthority 
of  philosopheriy  snd  lesding  to  these  [contradictory]  comelosions^  most 
be  fJsB."  Hamiltmii  indeed,  says  that  *'Home  ooold  not  asaail  the 
finmdatioiis  of  knowkd^  in  tibemsetves.  His  reoMmng  is  from 
their  subseqtmi  eoidsndiidian  to  ikeiir  original  ftMhood,"  This  is 
a  statement  simply  of  the  way  in  which  Hume  invalidatas  the  piin- 

*  Acad.  Phil.,  p.  369,  4to  ed. 
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dples  of  XMKML  Tlie  nmnning  is,  not  that  Hume  lield  thaw 
pxemiseB  to  be  frlae,  becMM  they  oontncliefced  instiiiet  or  eon- 
seioiiineaB,  hot  that  hia  leaaonmg  ended  in  ahowing  that  inatinet 
and  leaaon  weie^  aa  oontndictory  of  each  other,  alike  incapable  of 
yielding  certainty  or  a  aatia&ctory  gronnd  of  eonTiction.  Mr  Ifiira 
gioondleea  interpretation  of  Hamilton's  wordi  makes  him  lepwami 
Home  as  maintaining  the  tmatworthinesa  of  our  instinctiye  belieb 
in  an  external  world,  and  in  cor  own  personality,  and  thus  as  being 
no  longer  a  sceptic,  but  a  dogmatist — t.e.,  not  as  denying  the  cer- 
tainty of  all,  but  as  affirming  the  curtaiiity  of  some  knowledge — viz,, 
tliat  portion  of  it  which  ia  instinctive.  If  we  take  Mr  Mill's  account 
of  Hamilton's  view  of  Hume's  opinions,  Hamilton  must  regard  Hume 
as  seeking  to  }>rove  *'  the  uncertainty  of  all  knowledge,"  and  at  the 
same  time  as  doing  the  reverse,  in  having  discovered  hy  his  method 
the  falseness  of  tlie  received  principle's  of  philoso})h<jrs,  and,  there- 
fore, found  for  true  the  opinions  (oi)posed  to  those  principles)  that 
arc  based  on  the  instinctive  feelings  of  mankind.  But  this  accoimt 
of  Hamilton's  view  of  Hume's  ]>liilorfophy  is  not  even  self-consistent ; 
and  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  Hannlton's  rei)eated  statements  that 
Hume's  position  is  that  of  a  sceptic,  not  of  a  dogmatist. 

Hamilton  further  says  that,  in  order  to  prove  human  knowledge  ab- 
solutely or  in  itself  uncertain,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  principles 
of  tho  philosophers  borrowed  by  Hume  are  also  the  only  principles 
of  philosophy.  If  Hume  maintained  an  absolute  sceptidsm,  thia 
was  the  aaaumption  which  he  most  be  legpided  as  tacitly  maintaining. 
Hamilton  may  perhape  be  reganled  as  inclining  to  the  view  that 
this  was  the  real  conviction  of  Hume»  though  he  cannot  be  held  as 
having  definitely  asserted  it, 

Mr  Mill  thua  entirely  fidla  to  show  that  Hamilton  has  miaundar- 
atood  the  essential  character  of  Hnme's  mind  "^-a  point  iduoh  was 
xeaUy  not  in  qnestion.  He  only  ahowa  that  he  himadf  baa  mixed 
together  two  totally  diiiuent  points^  and  baa  mianndentood  a  per- 
fectly distuict  view  (be  it  a  right  or  wzoQg  one)  of  HunuTa  qratan 
of  thonght. 

It  may  be  added  with  r^gaid  to  the  penonal  qneaHon  of  Hmnrfi 
relation  to  bia  ^yatem,  that  a  good  deal  might  be  adduced  to  ahow 
that  Home  bad  at  least  "a  foreaigbt''  of  the  use  in  a  dogmatk 
intenat  to  which  bia  ayatem  mi^^  be^  and  actualty  waa^  pot 
Fiiat  of  all,  be  pronoancea  abaolnte  aoepticiani,  or  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  **aba6l!ite  ftllacioiianesa  of  the  mental  feenltiea,''  to  be  in 
itadf  not  leaa  abetud  and  eontmdictory,  not  lesa  aoieida],  than  the 
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nsaomngB  of  ihe  dogmatiam  to  which  this  sGepticism  is  opposed. 
^  Beaioii,"  he  saya^  **  must  lemaiii  restless  and  Tmquiet,  wen  with 
regard  to  that  teeptieitm  to  which  she  Is  led  by  these  seeming 
ahsudiiiea  and  contiadietioiis.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  scep- 
tical, or  more  fall  of  doubt  and  hesitation  than  this  soeptieiBm 
itssU"  *  And  he  shows  a  way  out  of  the  contradictions  that  lead 
to  this  nmToisal  scepticism.  **  It  seems  to  me  no!  impomhte  to 
aYoid  theee  absmdities  and  contradictions,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  abttraet  ov  general  ideasi"  &ct— that  is, 
in  other  wofds,  if  the  principles  of  the  philosopheiB  be  abandoned. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  practical  lessons  whicb  he  draws  from 
Pynhimism,  as  teaching  ns  to  abjure  dogmatism  on  many  ques- 
tions, and  the  need  for  **thB  limitation  of  our  enquiries  to  such 
■aljjects  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  narrow  ca])acity  of  the  human 
understanding."  X  H  there  be  a  sphere  in  which  the  ezeroise  of 
human  intelUgence  is  illegitimate,  there  is  necessarily  a  sphere  in 
wMeh  the  opemtion  of  the  same  ftculty  is  legitimate,  and  yields 
reliable  lesnlts. 

Thirdly,  there  are  his  letters  to  Reid  end  Hutcheson,  in  which  he 
expressly  forecasts  the  use  which  has  actually  been  made  of  his  spec- 
ulations. Hume,  writing  to  Reid  regardinj^^  the  *  Inquiry,'  says : — 
"  I  shall  only  say  that  if  you  have  heen  able  to  clear  up  thcso 
abstruse  and  imj>ortant  subjects,  insU-ad  of  Ix'ing  luuilified,  I  shall 
be  HO  vain  as  to  pretend  to  a  share  of  the  pmlse  ;  and  shall  think 
tliut  my  errors,  by  hfivimj  at  leaM  some  coherence^  had  led  you  to 
make  a  more  strict  revieio  of  my  priiio'ith's,  which  were  the  common 
ones,  and  to  perceive  their  fufilit/j."  §  Ai^niin,  waiting  to  Hutcheson 
(1740),  Hume  says  : — "  I  assure  you  that  without  running  any  of  the 
heights  of  scepticism^  I  am  apt,  in  a  cool  hour,  to  susjiec  t  in  general, 
that  mod  of  my  reasonings  will  he  more  useful  by  f ami  siting  hints 
and  exciting  people's  curiosity^  than  as  containing  any  principles  that 
ftill  augment  the  stock  of  Tcmnoledge  that  must  pass  to  future  ages."  || 

Several  other  statements  to  the  same  effect  might  readily  bo 
adduced.  But  nothing  further  is  required  to  show  that  Mr  Mill 
entirely  fails  in  his  assault  on  Hamilton,  and  is  Kim^lf  -wrong  in 
supposing  that  Hume  had  no  "  foresight"  of  his  arguments  being 
possibly  turned  to  the  use  to  which  they  were  actually  put.  Hume's 
system,  hypothetically  taken,  has  led  to  all  the  important  develop- 

*  Esaay  on  Aeadamical  PhihMophy,  p.  870.      t  Ibid.      t  Ibid.,  p.  S78. 
I  8tewtrt*s  Aceoniit  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  field,  Reid*a  Works,  p.  8 ; 
Bniton'a  lili^  IL  154.  I  Bnrton*s  Lili^  L  118. 
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iiieiits  of  pliilo8oj)liy  since  his  time ;  the  same  system,  absolutely 
taken,  is  the  preliminary  rt-'quiremeut  of  Comtiam, — that  without 
wlii«;h  th()rou;j;}ig()ing  Conitisni  is  impossihlo,  and  from  which  such 
a  sy.sttnn  is  lei^itiinate  and  necessary.  Hume,  in  this  aspect,  may  lie 
held  as  having  done  for  Comte  and  his  followera  what  thej  have 
never  succeeded  in  <h)ing  for  themselves. 

But,  according  to  Mr  Mill,  it  is  In  the  case  of  Leibnitz  that  Sir 
W.  liainiltou  h:vs  sliown  liis  marked  deficiencies  in  dealing  with 
philosophical  systems.  The  charge  is  given  thus :  "  He  [Sir  W. 
Hamilton]  never  seems  to  look  at  any  opinion  of  a  philosopher  in 
connection  with  the  same  philosopher's  other  opinions.  Accordii^lj, 
he  is  weak  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  philosophical  doctnues. 
He  seldom  knows  any  of  tlie  corollaries  from  a  thinkez^a  opinions, 
unless  the  thinker  has  himself  diawn  them;  and  eTon  then  he 
knows  them,  not  as  corollaries,  hut  only  as  opinions.  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  he  affords  of  this  inability  is  in  the  caae  of 
Leibnitz;  and  it  ia  worth  while  to  analyse  this  instance,  beome 
nothing  can  more  conclusively  show  how  little  capable  he  ma  of 
entering  into  the  spint  of  a  system  unlike  bis  own. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  thinker  whose  system  of  thought  could, 
without  difficulty,  be  conceived  as  a  connected  whole,  it  was  that  of 
Leibnits.  Hardly  any  philosopher  has  tsken  so  much  psins  to  dis- 
play the  filiation  of  all  bis  msin  conoeptionB  in  a  maimer  ai  mm 
mxH^actcry  to  hia  own  mind  and  inielUgible  to  As  worUL  .And 
there  is  bsidly  any  one  in  whom  the  filiation  is  mors  complflfs — tlisss 
Tsrious  conceptions  being  aU  t^plieaiione  qfone  wmmomprinei^ple. 
Yet  Sur  W.  Hamilton  undentand$  iAam  S9  tU  as  to  be  able  to  sij, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Pre-established  Hsrmony,  that  its 
<  author  himself  probably  regarded  it  more  as  a  specimen  of  ingsnuiiy 
than  as  a  serious  doctrine.'*  And  again,  *  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  LeibnitB  was  serious  In  lus  Monadology  and  Pra-estaUished 
Harmony.'t  To  say  nothing  of  the  ligustice  done  by  this  surmns 
to  the  de^  sincerity  and  high  philosophio  earnestness  of  that  emi- 
nent man,  it  Is  obvious  to  those  who  study  opinions  in  their  relaticm 
to  the  mind  entertaining  them,  that  a  person  who  could  thus  think 
concerning  the  Pre-established  Hamony  and  the  Monadology,  how- 
ever correctly  he  may  liave  seized  any  particular  opinions  of  Leifaniti; 
had  never  taken  into  his  mind  a  conception  of  Leibnitz  himself  as 
a  philosopher.  Tliese  theories  were  necessitated  by  Leibnitz 8  other 
opinions.    They  were  the  only  outUt  from  the  difficulties  of 

*  Lectut«i,  L  804.  t  Footnote  to  Beid.  p.  309. 
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fundamental  doctrine  of  his  ^Uogophy,  the  principle  of  Suflicient 
Beason."* 

The  proof,  then,  of  this  conspicuous  inability  of  Hamilton  to 
entflr  into  the  mind  of  Loihnitz  and  the  spirit  of  his  system — to 
sppreihead  the  iiliation  of  his  doctrines,  &c. — is  made  to  lest  on  the 
two  aentenoeB  2ieie  qnoted.  The  first  question  that  occurs  ia,  Do 
they  proYe,  or  eren  nally  illnstrate,  this  strikin*,'  (lefect? 

Wiih  regard  to  the  note  quoted  Ikom  Keid's  Works,  it  contains 
a  statement  aimplj  of  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  would  be  quite  relo- 
wifc  to  prove  it  to  be  inaccurate,  which  Mr  Mill  does  not  do,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  do.  The  stotement  is  perfectly  accniate,  as  any 
ons  may  satisfy  himself  by  lefening  to  the  *Leibnitii  Vita'  of 
firacker  (Open,  ed.Dutens,  tip.  128);  to  the  *Fkn£EitioGeneialis' 
of  Dotons  himself  (Open,  i  p.  7-12);  and  to  *FhM  DLnertationes 
^ti-Bayliano^'  Tubingn,  1720,  Dissert  iii  p.  9;  to  say  nothing  of 
Gibbon's  '  ABtiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,'  p.  779,  ed.  1837, 
and  Stewait^s  *  Dissertation,'  p.  130,  ed.  1855,  where  the  controversy 
is  reforaed  ta  That  Hamilton  was  aware  of  the  controveny,  and 
noted  the  fiict  of  its  having  taken  plaoe^  is  a  vesy  astounding  proof 
of  his  insbility  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  Leibnite  t 

But  the  other  sentence^  in  whieh  Hamilton  says  that  LeifanitK 
"  probably  regarded  the  theory  [Pre-eetahliahed  Harmony]  more  as  a 
specimen  of  ingenuity  than  as  a  serious  doctrine,"  is  perhaps  more 
to  the  point 

This  sentence,  be  it  observed,  is  from  the  Lectures;  but|  as 
usual,  it  is  quoted  by  Mr  Mill  as  of  co^ndinate  authority  with  the 
note  in  Keid,  which  was  published  by  Sir  William  himsel£  No 
allowance  whatever  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is  an 

isolated  one,  that  its  substance  is  nowhere  repeated  in  the  author's 
UTitings — that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  Ciiiual  expression  of  opinion  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  under  the  exigency  of  getting  up  a 
lecture  for  delivery  next  inunnng,  when  ho  was  not  himself  dis- 
cussing the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  but  merely  giving  from  Laro- 
miguiere  an  account  of  the  scheme  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  along 
with  other  h}'pothesea.  An  expression  of  opinion  in  this  manner 
on  a  point  so  import«mt,  though  (pialified  as  a  mere  probability,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  approved.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  censure  this,  and 
quite  another  to  treat  a  sentence  so  given  as  if  it  were  the  writer's 
deliberate  and  conclusive  utterance  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 
I  have  little  doubt  tliat  when  Hamilton  wrote  the  sentence  in 

*  £nminatioii,p.  087, 688. 
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question,  lu-  was  thinking  of  Leibnitz's  letter  to  PfiaflT,  "wlio  bad 
saiil  to  L('il)nitz  liimself  tliat  lie  sup}»osed  liim  not  to  l>c  serious  in 
his  Monuilnlogy  and  Pre-cstiibllshevl  IlHriiiony.  Lei))nitz  in  ri-ply 
to  l*f;iir — who  would  scoiu  to  have  been  a  theologian  of  the  respeet- 
ablf  but  dull  tyj)e  wrote,  but,  as  has  been  shrewdly  surmised, 
Lnonicjilly,  or  jis  we  now  should  nay,  in  chaff : — "  Ita  prorsus  est,  vir 
sunime  reverende,  uti  scribis,  cle  Theodicea  niea.  Rem  acu  tetiLci.~ti, 
et  miror,  neiuincin  hactenus  fuisse,  qui  sensum  hunc  meuni  st  iiserit. 
Is^eque  eniiu  Philosophoruni  est  rem  serio  semper  agere  ;  qui  in  fin- 
gendis  hypothesibus,  uti  bene  mones,  ingenii  sui  vires  experiuutur. 
Tu,  qui  theologiLs,  in  refutandis  erroribus  Theologum  ages.''  * 

The  evidence  appears  to  me  to  show  that  Leibnitz  reg;irded  the 
Pre-established  Harmony  as  more  than  a  specimen  of  ingenuity — as, 
in  fact,  a  serious  doctrine.  And  acconlingly,  I  think  Sir  William's 
statement  is  not  accoiate,  and  unfortunate  in  its  phraseology.  It 
shoidd,  however,  be  observed  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  words  do  not 
imply  that  he  concurred  with  those  who  believed  and  said  that 
Leibnitz  st  cn  tly  agreed  with  fiayle  while  proifeBBiiig  to  reply  to 
bim.t  What  Hamilton  really  meant  to  convey  was  probably  thai 
Leibnitz  proposed  his  theory  rather  as  a  plausible  hypotliesis — as  an 
ingenious  poesible  solution  of  the  difficultiea  of  the  problem^ — than  as 
oonvinoed  d  its  being  the  aetual  or  only  possible  aolution.  This 
▼iew  of  Hamilton's  meaning  is  oonfimed  by  what  he  aays  elaewheie 
wbenxefeirinft  among  other  tbeoriesy  to  the  aehema  of  Fto-eaUbliahed 
Hannony  aa  doTiaed  to  meet  the  difBeulty  of  a  doctrine  of  Bepre- 
aentatiTe  FtoroeptCon— that  is,  to  explain  how  it  is  poanUe  that  the 
mind  can  represent  or  mediately  Imow  a  real  wodd  which  it  does 
not,  in  the  first  instanee,  apprehend.  "The nund,"  he  Bay%  etther 
blindly  detenmnea  itael^  or  ia  blindly  detennined  by  an  extrinsic 
and  intelligent  cause.  .  •  .  The  absiurdity  of  thia  auppoaltion  [the 
fonner  alternative]  has  oonatndned  the  profoundeet  ooamothekie 
idealists,  notwithstanding  their  rational  abhonenoe  of  a  aupemato- 
ral  assumption,  to  embrace  the  aeoond  alternative.  To  say  nothing 
of  lese  illuatrioua  achemea,  the  aystema  of  Divine  Aamstanee»  of  a 
IVo  ostablished  Hannony,  and  of  the  vision  of  aU  things  in  the 
Deity,  are  only  so  many  subsidiary  Inipntheses — so  many  attempts 
to  bridge,  by  supernatural  machinery,  the  cliasm  between  the  repre- 
aeniation  and  the  reality^  which  all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by 
natural  means,  to  ]>e  insuperable.  .  .  .  The  hypothetical  realist,"  he 

•  Ijeibiiitii  Opera,  Praefatio  Gfiifralis,  Putcns,  i.  8. 

t  Gibbon's  Autiqiiities  of  the  Uoiue  of  Brunswick,  p.  779. 
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adcU,  in  Ilk  effiirt  to  lie  ^wise  above  knowledge/  like  the  dog  in 
the  fiiUfl^  loses  the  eahetance  in  attempting'  to  realise  the  shadow." 
**  Le»  hommea "  (says  Leibnitz,  with  a  tnitli  of  which  he  was  not 
himeelf  aware) — "  les  hummes  chcrchcnt  ce  qtCils  mrettt,  ct  ne  savent 
pas  ce  qtt'ils  chercfient"^  This  ia  Sir  W.  Haniilt*.n's  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  theorj'  of  Pre-established  Harmony  and  of  tlio  ground 
which  led  to  its  adoption.  Had  Mr  Mill  pinder(;d  this  p;is8age,  he 
might  have  got  both  a  truer  view  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  ojiinion  on 
the  point,  and  also  a  more  correct  appreciatitm  of  the  necessity  out 
of  which  the  scheme  of  Pre-established  Harmony  arose,  than,  as  we 
shall  show,  he  has  readied.  Sir  William's  view  of  the  theory,  as 
now  stated,  is  not  very  far  from  what  Leibnitz  himself  says  of  the 
Pre-established  Harmony,  being  all  that  he  claims  fftr  it — viz.,  that 
it  was  "a  very  possible  hypothesis,"  i.e.,  conceivable,  not  self-re- 
pugnant, and  that  it  rises  to  "  something  more  tlian  an  hypothesis,** 
by  serving  to  explain,  better  than  any  other  theory,  the  facts  of  the 

But  supposing  Hamilton  did  hold  it  to  be  probable  that  Leibnitz 
gave  forth  the  Pre-estabiished  Harmony  "more  as  a  specimen  of 
ingenuity  than  as  a  serious  doctrine,"  must  he,  therefore,  be  held  not 
to  have  apprehended  "  the  connection  of  this  doctrine  with  the  other 
opinions  of  Leibnitz,"  and  to  have  failed  *^  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  system,"  and  "  take  into  his  mind  a  concepticni  of  Leibnits  as 
a  philosopher"? 

Between  having  doubts  of  a  philosopher's  seriousness,  and  not 
approhending  his  system  as  a  whole^  or  the  relations  of  its  parts, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  sueh  a  connection  as  to  lender  the  latter 
an  inevifcaUe  ooioUaiy  ftom  the  fonner.  The  sappositlon  of  want  of 
■erionsneas  may  do  iigiiatioe  to  the  philosopher  as  a  man — ^it  may 
even  prevent  a  proper  insight  into  the  vdation  between  the  man  and 
his  opinions;  hnt  it  is  siuely  compatible  with  an  understanding  of 
the  filiation  of  hia  ayatem  of  opimona— of  the  logLcsl  connection  of 
any  pazticular  opinion  with  all  the  othera  held  by  the  ssme  person, 
if  there  chance  to  be  anch  a  connection.  Thia  ground  ia  but  a 
eony  foundation  for  aoch  an  inference,  even  regaiding  Hamilton'a 
view  of  Leihnits;  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  conclusion  which  we 
are  invited  to  draw  regaiding  his  catholic  incapadiy  of  entering 
into  the  minds  of  philoaophers  generally. 

•  Discussions,  p.  67,  68. 

t  See  Syst^me  Nouveaa  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  UommunicaUoa  des  Sub- 
staaoM,  1 15-17. 
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SirAV.  Hamilton  has  nowhere  given  a  general  exposition  of  the 
systfin  of  L«'i))nitz,  and  we  have  therefore  no  complete  data  lor 
gatlu'ring  hirf  view  of  it,  and  pronouncinfj  on  the  point  as  to 
wlu'tlier  lio  riiihtly  comprehended  it  as  a  whole  or  not  But  we 
have  in  the  notes  to  Keid  a  few  isolated  references  to  the  main  opin- 
ions of  Leil)nitz  ;  an<l  it  might  have  l)cen  to  the  ])oint  had  Mr  Mill 
fairly  rollcoted  and  noticed  these  statements,  and  shown  from  thera, 
if  he  rouM,  how  badly  Sir  W.  Hamilton  understood  the  connection 
of  the  system  of  I.oihiiitz.  He  might  jx>ssibly  have  found  there 
some  stat<'ments  of  Hamilton's  views  on  jiarts  of  the  system,  whi-  h 
would  have  aflonled  material  mor<?  relfvant  to  the  conclusion  he  wxs 
seeking  to  draw  than  the  scraps  ho  has  tiuot*  *!.  Sir  William  then' 
refers  to  the  principle  of  Sutticient  Reason,  and  to  the  Pr« -establislied 
Harmony.  His  views  ditfer  considerably  from  those  of  Mr  Mill,  both 
on  the  nature  of  the  principle  itself,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  Pre- 
established  Harmony  to  what  Mr  Mill  regards  as  "  the  fundamental 
principle"  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  and  in  both  inatanosB 
Hamilton,  as  appears  to  mo,  appvoaohea  the  troth  pradaelyiiidfigiee 
as  he  diffeis  fiom  MilL 

Let  na  see  how  the  matter  stands.  According  to  Mr  Hill,  Leib- 
Bite's  "  system  of  thought  can,  without  difficulty,  be  conceived  as  a 
oonnaeted  whole."*  He  haa  taken  paina  to  display  the  filiation  of 
all  his  main  oonoeptioDS  in  a  manner  at  onoe  ioH^feutorif  to  Ait  am 
mind  and  iiUeUigHHU  to  the  world.  And  there  is  hardly  any  philo- 
sopher in  whom  the  filiation  is  mors  eotiqileie,  A«s9  vctnoUM  0011- 
eepHont  being  all  afpHeoHons  of  one  common  prine^Ae.'* — **  Xbesa 
theoriea  [Pre-establiBhed  Harmony  and  Monadology]  wan  neeeeei- 
fated  by  Leibnits^s  other  opinions.  Th^  were  ths  only  onUei  fion 
the  difficulties  of  the' fitndamental  doctrine  of  bis  i^oaopby,  the 
principle  of  Suficieni  Beacon,"  f  Mr  Mill  then  ^looeeda  to  expoond 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnits  aa  an  evolation  fiom  thia  acHsalled  fun- 
damental principle.  The  exposition  may  be  taken  aa  a  apeeumen  of 
what  can  be  done  by  one  who^  unlike  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  can  really 
enter  into  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

Now  there  are  a  few  pointa  that  fidl  to  be  noted  hers.  In  tha 
first  place,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  Snflkneai  Beaacn 
is  the  fimdamental  doctrine  of  the  philosophy  "  of  Leibnita.  The 
principle  of  Kon-Contiadietion  la  a  doctrine  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz — it  is  expressly  laid  down  as  such  along  with  the  principle 
of  Sufficient  Keason — and,  from  its  nature,  it  is  more  fundamental 

*  Examination,  p.  628.  t  Ibid. 
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in^imkjitukmtpl^ilian  while 
the  Tiolation  of  the  law  of  ContndietKm  gives  what  is  impoasible  in 
tiionc^t  and  in  nelitgr,  and  ite  ftdfibnant  only  the  poB8iUe»  the  law 
of  SniBoient  BeaBon  oomee  after  this  to  detennine  what  is  nel  among 
the  possihtUties.  "  Doobns  ntor  in  demonstnndo  pancipiis,  quonun 
xasam  est :  j'aUum  eue  quod  implieai  eoniradieiiimem ;  alteram  est : 
anmk  wr&aHa  (quae  immediata  sive  identies  non  est)  reddi  possi 
raHonem,'*  *  Hie  kw  of  Oontradietion  thns  stands  at  the  gateway  of 
the  knowledge  of  reality ;  and  Leibnitz  by  it  marked  off  the  bounds 
within  which,  according  to  his  view,  a  Bcience  of  reality  is  pos- 
sible, and  in  so  doing  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  his  pliilosophy, 
before  even  the  law  of  Sufficient  Ixeason  came  into  operation  at  all. 
And  Leibnitz  expressly  excepts  from  the  operation  of  the  i>rinciple 
of  Sufficient  Reason  all  ininudiato  or  identical  truths,  thus  pointing 
to  a  body  of  knowletlge  that  is  of  a  more  essential  and  fundamental 
character  than  the  derivative  truths  determined  by  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason. 

Secondly,  Leil^nitz  recognises  another  principle  of  philosophy, 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Sufficient  Reason,  which  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  not  less  influential  in  determining  his  principid  opin- 
ions, and  even  several  of  his  subordinate  doctrines,  than  the  latter. 
This  is  what  he  calls  the  La7o  of  Coutinuifi/.  Tliis  principle  ho 
explains  in  a  letter  to  Bayle,  an  extract  fi"<)m  which  is  given  in 
Erdmann's  edition,  p.  104,  entitled  *Surun  I^rincipe  Gc^ncral,  utile 
k  rExpUcation  des  Lob  de  la  Natura'  He  regards  himself  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  principle.t  He  expressly  places  it  on  the  same  level 
with  the  pnnciple  of  Perfection,  one  of  his  names  for  the  Suffi- 
eient  Reason.  Lf>.s  pli^nom^nes  actuels  de  la  nature  sont  mdnag^ 
et  doivent  I'etro  do  telle  sorte,  cpi'il  ne  se  rencontre  jamais  rien 
oil  la  loi  de  la  Continuiti^  (que  j'ai  introduite,  et  dont  j'ai  fait  la 
premiere  menticm  dans  lee  Nouvelles  de  la  Kepublique  des  Lettres 
de  K.  Bayle),  et  tontee  lee  autres  regies  les  plus  exactes  des 
Math^matiqnes  soient  violdes.  £t  bien  loin  de  cela,  le.s  choses  ne 
samoient  toe  leodnes  intelligibles  qne  par  ces  W  glcs,  seules  capa- 
bleS)  aree  oeUes  de  Hiannonie,  on  de  la  Perfection,  que  la  veritable 
H^phyai^  fouinit^  de  nous  &iie  entrar  dans  les  niaons  et  vftes 
de  ranteor  des  choses."* 

While  the  prineiple  of  SniBdent  Iteason  led  Leibniti  to  reject 

*  De  Scicntta  Univeraali,  Erdmann,  p.  83. 

t  TiMod.  §  84a,  Operi,  Datem^  L  866. 

t  Btfpliqim  anz  Reliexioiii  ds  Bay^  EidnsDii,  p.  189. 
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the  Caitadan  notion,  tbai  the  essence  of  body  cooaisU  in  exten- 
don,  beeaiise  ezteosbn  is  not  sniBeient  to  lender  a  naeoii  of  all  the 
properties  of  hodj — paitienladj  natmal  inertia,  or  xeaistance  to 
motion — the  principle  of  Continuity  led  him  to  the  positiTd  con- 
ception of  the  Monad  as  a  self-deyeLoping  power,  and  also  to  the 
conception  of  the  subordinate  gradations  among  the  Monada  them- 
selves. One  principal  point  in  the  theory  of  Monadology,  as  laid 
down  by  himself,  is  Que  chacune  de  ces  substances  contient  dans 
sa  nature  legem  coniinuationis  seriei  giuirum  operationum^  et  tout  ce 
qui  lui  cat  arriv6  et  arrivera."*  To  the  law  of  Cuntiuuitv  we  owe, 
besides,  liis  doctrines  of  the  impossibility  of  atoms  or  perfectly 
hard  bodies — of  latent  mental  mixlilications — and  that  the  soul 
always  thinks.  A  celebrated  disciple  of  Leibnitz  no  iloubt  attempted, 
what  he  himself  did  not  tliink  of,  to  deduce  the  law  of  Continuity 
from  that  of  the  Sufficient  Reason.  But  the  only  eflfect  of  this  was 
to  render  the  principle  of  iSutficient  Reason  somewhat  more  vague 
and  elastic,  and  therefore  more  useless,  than  it  was  even  in  the 
hands  of  Leibnitz. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  was  only  such  specific  priucipleti  as  the  law 
of  Continuity  tliat  made  the  application  of  tlie  law  of  Sufficient 
Reason  possible,  and  put  a  definite  meaning  into  it. 

Thirdly,  to  say  that  the  jjhilosDpliical  opinions  of  Leibnitz  flowed 
from  the  one  common  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason,  is  to  state 
an  utterly  barren  and  unimportant  commonplace,  that  throws  no 
real  light  on  his  opinions  or  their  connections.  And,  further,  to 
maintain  that  those  opinions  were  necessitated  "  by  this  prineiplei 
and  were  "  the  only  outlet "  from  its  difficulties,  and  therefore  were 
connected  by  it  with  a  true  logical  coherence^  is  to  wittflif^  what 
can  be  shown  not  to  be  the  case. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  principle  of  SuiBicient  BwM«m,  in  the  hands 
of  Leibnitz,  is  as  vague  and  indefinite  a  conception  as  ])08sibly  can  ha 
Kay,  it  is  not  a  single  principle ;  it  is  employed  hy  l^im  in  meaiiing^ 
which  virtually  render  it  at  least  two  different  prineiplei^  one  of 
which  an  opponent  may  admits  and,  at  the  same  time^  ftMy  deny 
the  other.  It  is  used,  moreover,  in  sndi  a  sense  hj  Leibnita  in  the 
ao-called  deduction  of  his  opinions,  as  on  the  most  essential  points 
to  involve  a  peHHo  prindpiL  It  is,  tliei«lbie»  utteiiy  oseleaB  as  the 
hasis  of  any  dsnumttmtive  qrstem  of  philoao^y ;  it  does  not  affiud 
any  true  filiation  of  a  system,  and  does  not  hdp  ns  to  ooneeiYB  aoeh, 
or  to  make  it  **  intelligible." 

*  Lettre  ft  IL  Ansnld,  EidoisBB,  p.  107. 
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Beid,  Stewart,  Hamilton — to  say  nothing  of  others— ^luwe  all 

noticed  the  vagueness  of  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason.* 
Leibnitz  himself  tells  us  that  it  applies  to  the  existence  of  things, 
the  occurrence  of  events,  and  the  notion  of  a  truth.t  It  is  thus  a 
real  or  metaphysical  principle — that  is,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
reason  or  cause  of  each  thing  and  of  each  event ;  and  it  is  a 
logical  principle — that  is,  there  must  be  a  reason  or  ground  of 
every  truth  that  is  not  immediate  or  identical.  In  each  case  the 
reason  is  such  as,  if  known,  to  render  intelligible  or  conceivable  to 
us  how  the  thing,  event,  or  truth  is,  and  is  as  it  is.  This  is  the 
element  in  the  principle  common  to  all  the  various  cases  or  appli- 
cations of  it.  But  I^ibnitz  did  not  maintain,  as  Mr  Mill  makes 
him  do,  that  "  the  antecedent  ground  in  reason  "  is  always  "  co^mis- 
able  by  reason,"  if  by  n  ason  ia  meant  human  reason ;  for  L<'ibnitz 
expressly  allows  the  existence  of  sufficient  reasons  of  theologicid 
mysteries — reasons  which,  if  known,  would  render  their  how  intel- 
lij^nblo  or  conceivable  —  but  holds,  at  the  same  timOi  that  these 
are  cognisable  by  the  Divine  Reason  alune.^ 

It  ia  pretty  obvious,  however,  that  a  principle  so  general  as  this 
could  hiinlly  give  a  distinctive  character  to  a  philosophical  system, 
beyond  requiring  it  to  be  a  reasoned  one.  The  principle  might  be 
admitted  by  entirely  opposite  thinkers,  and  might  give  rise  to  en- 
tirely opposite  conclusions  on  essential  points — such  as  the  conneo- 
iioil  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  the  nature  of  Divine  actioil ;  for 
the  essential  point  to  be  settled  is  as  to  what  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  reason  in  any  given  case,  and  this  would  £dl  to  be 
determine  by  the  other  distinctive  philosophical  principles  or  canons 
which  each  party  might  hold.  It  was  thus  that  Claike  could  allow 
to  Leibnits  the  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  and  yet  legitimately 
dispute  bis  inftmnoee.  §  In  a  word,  it  is  the  principles  which  legulate 
tiie  af^ieatioin  of  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason  which  must  necessarily 
make  a  difisranoe  in  the  eondusions  drawn  fkom  it  As  a  major 
pramise,  it  is  thonmgbly  Tagoe  and  coloudsas,  and  may  be  made  to 
gnamntee  eondnsioos  of  the  most  conilicting  character  regarding  the 
reason  or  cause  deemed  sufficient  Hence  it  is  that  the  distinctiTe 
theories  of  Leibnits— the  Monaddogy  and  the  Pi»established  Har- 
mony—arose  dirsetly  not  from  the  principle  of  Suffident  Beasoo,  but 
ftom  the  assumptions  of  the  law  Continuity— of  what  is  Poliwt 

♦  Reid's  Works,  p.  624,  B.t.   Stewart,  Dissertation,  p.  180. 

t  Monadolopjie,  §  32-36.  X  See  Theodic6e,  %Wiet  $eq, 

I  Troiflieme  Iieplic|ue  de  Mr  darko,  Erdmann,  p.  753. 
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and  Lnpafeei  in  Biyine  aetion — and  fnm  otiber  sabotdinata  lam 
that  v^golafted  tlie  applieations  of  the  prindple  of  SoiBeient  Peaaon. 

Negatively,  the  law  of  SnfBeiait  Baaaan  yidded  no  fiyr  logical 
moll   Supposing  tt  adndttod  thai  ire  cannot  theAov  or 

pombility  of  physical  inflnenoe,  and  of  tha  aetton  of  mind  on  1)ody, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  that  action  is  to  be  denied  as  a  fact 
Positively  taken,  it  does  not  neoessarify  lead  to  the  theoxy  of  Pre- 
established  H«irmony — for,  as  Hamilton  has  well  remarked,  "this 
opinion  of  Leibnitz  [Pro- established  Harmony]  stands  apart  alto- 
gether from  liis  <lortrine  of  the  Sufficient  Jifasuii.  That  iloctrine  is 
eqvuilly  a]»plicuble  in  tlie  tlieory  of  Malebranche,  who  xiewed  the 
Deity  as  the  proximate  efficient  cause  of  every  effect  in  nature;  and 
to  the  theory  of  T.eibnitz  himself,  who  held  that  the  Deity  operated 
in  the  universe  once  and  for  all."  *  And  why  1  Obviously  because 
Divine  Power  may  equally  well  be  conceived  sufficient  to  pn>duce 
the  etfect  in  question,  whether  the  action  itseLf  is  single,  as  with 
Leibnitz,  or  plural,  as  with  Malebranche.  It  is  the  same  agency  in 
both  cases,  and  therefore  equally  sufficient  for  the  effect  ;  and  so 
far  as  our  boing  able  to  conceive  the  how  or  mode  of  the  action  is 
concerned,  the  geneml  and  sinc^Ie  action  is  not  a  whit  more  con- 
ceivable or  intelligible  to  us  than  the  special  and  repeatc<l  action. 
So  far  as  the  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  is  concerned,  we  are 
perfectly  free  to  adopt  either  hypothesis.  Now  it  is  here  that  the 
fatiil  ambiguity  of  the  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  comes  out, 
which  leads  not  to  the  demonstration  but  to  the  begging  of  the 
point  at  issue.  "This  hypothesia"  [Occasional  Gausee  or  Divine 
Aasiakaneejf  aaja  Mr  Mill,  "  as  it  supposed  nothing  less  than  a  stand* 
ing  miracle,  was  wholly  inadmissible  by  Leibnitz.  It  was  inconsisi* 
ent  with  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  to  himself  of  the  perffctions 
of  Dei^.  .  .  .  Leibnitz  could  not  find  in  God  any  Sufficient 
Reason  why  so  roundabout  a  mode  of  governing  the  universe  should 
have  been  chosen  by  Him.  He  waa  thiia  thrown  npon  the  hypo> 
thesia  of  a  Pre-established  Harmony  as  his  only  refuge ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  accepted  it  with  the  full  convietioD  of  an 
inteUeot  accosfcomad  to  ponaa  given  piemieee  to  their  oonaeqneooea 
with  all  the  vigour  of  geonutrioal  demmuftntion."  t 

If  thia  be  the  veaaoning  of  Leibniti»  the  piindiile  of  Snflkient 
Beaaon  baa  been  made  to  aaanme  a  oihancter  that  ia  not  implied  in 
ita  tenoa,  and  a  ehanuto,  moreover,  that  leads  directly  to  the  com- 
plete bagging  of  the  point  at  iaane.  The  mere  sufficient  of  the 

*  Beid's  Works,  p.  626,  note.  t  ExunhiatioD,  7S0-81. 
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caiwe  or  reason  is  equally  fulfilled  on  the  scheme  of  Divino  Assist- 
ance as  ou  that  of  Pre-established  Harmony.  The  conceiva})leness 
of  the  one  schemo  is  neither  greater  nor  h'ss  than  that  of  the  other. 
Dili  the  assumption  is  made  that  tho  liypothesis  of  Pre-established 
Harmony  gives  us  a  conception  of  greater  perfection  in  Deity,  or  in 
the  Divine  mode  of  action,  than  the  other.  The  idea  of  rjrmU  r  per- 
JtrtUm^  or  of  a  iiwre  per  ft  ct  mrith'  of  action^  is  tacitly  assumed  to  1)6 
identical  with  an  adequate  or  sufUcient  mode  of  action,  reason,  or 
cause;  and  the  Sufficient  lleason  thus  disguised,  or  converted  into  tlie 
reason  of  greater  perfection,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  inference  that 
the  scheme  of  Pre-establishod  Harmony  is  the  true  one.  And  thus 
the  real  question  at  issue  Ijetween  the  upholders  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Divine  Assistance  and  thasc  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony^ — viz.,  as 
to  which  sliows  more  fully  the  perfections  of  Deity — is  begged.  The 
point  begged  is  paraded  as  the  Sufficient  Peason,  and  we  have  "  the 
necessary  corollary,"  "the  only  outlet  from  the  difhculties  of  the 
principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason,*'  in  the  theory  of  Pre-established 
Harmony.  If  this  be  ^'ihd  filiation  of  the  system"  of  Leibnitz— 
if  this  be  "  the  one  common  pimciple"  from  which  his  whole  philo- 
sophy flows — alas  for  the  connection  of  the  syst^^m  and  for  the  logic 
of  its  expounder  !  Any  critic  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz  wlio  does 
not  distinguish  the  really  opposite  meanings  involved  in  the  prin- 
eiple  of  Sufficient  Beason,  and  holds  it  to  be  moie  than  nominsUj 
the  one  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  has  but  a  sonj 
inn^t  into  the  meiely  yerbal  coherency  of  the  system  itself. 

One  point  more,  and  we  shall  leave  Mr  Mill  and  his  *  £xamina> 
tion,'  at  least  for  the  present.  It  xefian  to  the  subject  of  this  note^ 
— Sir  W.  Hamilton's  inability  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  another 
thinker," — ^which  of  oonxae  means  Mr  Mill's  view  of  the  thinkei's 
mind — a  view  which  ii  often  qniie  pecoUar  to  himsell  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  held  that^  *'eonsideEed  as  ends,  and  in  relation  to  each 
other,  the  knowledge  of  truths  is  not  supreme,  bat  subordinate  to 
the  cnltiLvation  of  the  knowing  mind."  By  ''knowledge^"  he  tells 
ns^  is  meant  the  mere  poaaesaion  of  truths;"  and>y  cultivation" 
— *' inlelleotual  cultivation" — he  means  *'the  power,  acquired 
through  exernse  by  the  hi^ier  fiicultiss,  of  a  more  varied,  vigorous, 
and  protncted  activity."*  He  maintained  this  view  in  a  practical 
interest — that  of  the  higher  education.  Aceoiding  to  the  solution 
[of  this  question]  at  which  we  anive,  must  we  accord  the  hi^^ier  or 
tiie  lower  rank  to  certain  great  departments  of  study ;  and,  what  is 

*  Lectures,  i.  8,  9. 
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of  more  importanco,  the  character  of  its  sohition,  as  it  determines 
the  aim,  regulates  from  first  to  last  the  method  which  an  enlightened 
scit'iicc  of  education  must  adopt."* 

Mr  Mill  represents  Sir  "W.  Hamilton's  o|)inion  as  being  "  that  not 
truth,  but  the  search  for  truth,  is  the  important  matter;  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  attainment,  but  of  the  mental 
activity  and  em  rgy  dt  veloi)ed  in  the  scarclL"  t 

Tliis  stiitenient  leaves  out  the  important  qualification,  that  in  regard 
to  j)raetical  knowledge  or  truth — moral,  religious,  and  political — 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  makes  its  value  depend,  not  on  the  mental  exercise 
involved  in  its  pursuit,  but  on  its  Ix'ing  put  into  exercise  or  practice.^ 

But  even  in  regard  to  speculative  knowledge  or  truth,  the  state- 
ment is  not  correct.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  never  said  that  not  truth, 
but  the  search  for  truth,  is  the  important  matter,"  as  if  truth  were 
mumportant ;  what  he  says  is,  that  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  more 
important.  Nor  does  he  say  "  that  the  puisuit  of  tiuth  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  attainment,  but  of  the  mental  activity  and  energy 
developed  in  the  leaich."  For  this  would  imply  that  the  attain- 
ment is  not  to  be  a  motive  for  the  pursuit — that  troth  is  not  to  be 
songht  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  s^e  of  a  certain  accompaniment 
— ^viz.,  the  mental  ezeroiae.  What  he  does  say  is,  that  of  the  two 
ends,  the  attainment  or  posBeaslon  of  tmth  is  not  so  impottaat  as 
the  actiyity  elicited  by  its  pnnoii  'ESb  statement  jb  compaiatife^ 
not  absolutei  To  nse  his  own  wdids — **  Knowledge  is  itself  prinei' 
pally  TaluaUe  as  a  means  of  inteUeetoal  edncatton."} 

Sir  William  cites  Flato  and  Aristotle  in  sapport  of  the  view  which 
hetskesi  Mr  Mill  sees  in  this  only  another  instance  of  his'*  inabil> 
i^  to  enter  into  the  veiy  mind  of  another  thinker.**!!  To  diseuM 
the  whole  question  here  raised  would  lead  us  much  too  &r.  With 
regard  to  Plato^  Hamilton's  view  is  snbstantially  that  conntenanoed 
by  Mr  Gfote,  whose  anthority  on  such  a  point  may,  to  say  the  least 
of  it»  be  yeiy  fidriy  set  off  against  any  meie  ipw  dmtotMrWSL^ 

With  regard  to  Aristotlfl^  it  would  not  be  at  all  diffionh  to  show 
that,  apart  from  any  express  statement  by  him  on  the  subject,  the 
opinion  which  8ir  W.  Hamilton  attributes  to  him,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  philosophy.  The  principles,  psycho- 
logical and  metaphysical,  of  Aristotle,  are  quit«  in  the  line  of  the 
alternative  which  Hamilton  attributes  to  him.  There  cau  lie  no 
doubt  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  energy  or  actuality  (f»f^f/a)  is 

•  I^t.  L  8,  9l  t  Examination,  p.  632.  J  Lect.  L  9^  lOl 

i  Ibid.  L  7.  U  Examination,  p.  632.  H  See  above,  p.  MS. 
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hij^'hcr  than  power,  capacity  (dvvafiif).  In  fact,  the  couception  of 
the  superiority  of  ht»yfia  over  d\jm/j,if  ia  at  the  root  of  his  whole 
metaphysical  eystcm.  Energy  is  superior  to  and  more  excellent 
than  potentiality ;  for  what  is  potential  may  develop  in  either  of 
two  contrary  modes,  wherca.s  the  actual  must  subsist  in  one  of  the 
two  at  the  same  time.*  Then  he  is  at  pains  explicitly  to  distinguish 
between  peifect  and  imperfect  energy.  The  energy  or  activity  which 
contains  its  end  in  itself  is  energy  pxopeTi  as  yision  or  cognition ; 
and  it  is  higher  than  that  activity  whose  end  is  external  to  itself,  aa 
the  act  of  learning  or  motion.  There  is  the  difference  here  between 
what  is  completed  and  what  is  simply  in  the  mj  of  completion—- 
the  becoming.t  As  knowledge,  or  "  the  poeseasion  of  troth,"  is  not 
necessarily  more  than  aimply  a  ivvafiif, — for  we  may  not  always 
aeinally  lealiae^  or  have  pieaent  before  the  mind,  the  tratha  which 
we  poaocoOi — as  the  contents  of  memory, — the  aotnalitiy  or  eneigy 
of  cognition  wiU  be  the  higher  perfection  of  the  two. 

That^  aa  Hamilton  qnotea,  the  IntaUect  ia  perfected  by  aetiTity," 
may  he  xegaided  aa'eren  ezpUdtly  atated  by  Aristotle,  for  In  the  fol- 
lowing  paaaagea  he  makeaboth  the  leality  and  the  peifection  of  intel- 
ligence eonaiat  in  actuality  or  energy.  Aitrh  ikmii  MSf  xarA  turA- 
Xit^  rw  MqrtS*  Mi|r^  yitf  ytynwrn  Siyydt/m  nai  Nfir,  <S«n  raOrir 
nS(  no/  iMfri*.    rh  ydg  di xrix^  nff  it^fnv  nal  r9(  Mat  9tSf,  hif/if 

n  wai  vSntifl  IxuVoo  («n)  ^9f%  nal  AUng^f  *On  f  ingyuoi  v^oVifov, 

Then  hia  doctrine  of  the  pleaaoiable  in  onr  mental  li&  ia  com* 
patiUe  only  with  the  view  that  activity  ia  auperior  to  the  limple 
poaeoorion  of  famtha,  even  when  we  are  actually  conecioiu  of  the 
truth  poanaeed.  For  if^  as  he  maintaina,  the  intellect  leachea  ita 
reality  and  perfection  in  eneigy — in  the  actual  cognition  of  an 
object;  and  i^  aa  he  ftirther  maintains,  the  power  of  cognition 
energises  perfectly  which  is  well  disposed  with  respect  to  the  best 
of  all  the  objects  that  fall  nnder  it;  and  if  perfect  energy  be 
that  accompanied  by  the  greatest  feeling  of  pleasure,  it  will  fol- 
low  tliat  the  perfect  condition  of  our  intellectual  life  is  that  which 
avoids  the  pains  of  imperfect  or  overstrained  energy.  IT  But  cogni- 
tive energy  continued  beyond  a  certain  period,  however  valuaVde  the 
knowledge  it  may  hold,  will  cause  pain.  Consequently,  it  will  always 
be  more  desirable — will  conduce  more  to  the  perfect  state  of  our 

•  Met  Tiii.  9.  +  IbitL  viii.  6.         $  Ibid.  xi.  7.    Compare  zii  A. 

i  Ibid.  zi.  7.  I  Ibid.  xL  6.  %  Nic  fitlwM,  x.  4,  & 
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inteUaetaftl  lUs-^tliAt  we  ahould  baine  a  ehange  of  eneigy,  thm  till 
an  energy,  wbateTer  it  may  be  cognisant  should  ranain  ecMiataiitfy 
with  08.  A  meie  ehange,  theiefore,  or  aeries  of  snccessiYe  energiea, 
will  be  eaperior,  as  a  state  of  our  intellectual  life,  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  enorgy — in  other  words,  activity  will  be  more 
desirable  as  a  condition  of  intelligence  than  the  mere  pobses&ion  of 
knowledge. 

But,  be  the  Aiistutclic  doctrine  a.s  it  may,  the  point  is  chitfly 
interesting  as  illustrating  Mr  Mill's  remarkaljle  style  of  criticism, 
and  showing  wluit  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  his  premiaes,  even 
when  they  relate  to  matters  of  fact. 

"With  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  Hamilton  cites  Aristotle  as 
supporting  his  view  of  the  relative  superiority  of  the  quest  of  truth 
to  the  actual  possession  of  it,  Mr  Mill  remarks  : — "  lu  iVristotk's 
case,  the  assertion  rests  on  a  mistake  of  the  iVristotelian  word 
i/i^fia,  which  did  not  signify  energj',  but  fact  as  opposed  to  possi- 
bihty — actus  to  potentia.**  *  The  o])viou8  inference  from  tliis  state- 
ment is,  tliat  Sir  William  Hamilton  regarded  tvi^i/a  as  signifying 
something  different  from  acttis — in  fact,  power  or  forcible  activity, 
the  popular  and  abusive  sense  of  the  term  eneigy.  i^ow  the  tmth 
is,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  interpreted  hifytia  in  no  such  sense, 
and  was  prolxibly  the  hrst  in  Britain,  in  this  century,  at  least, 
to  point  out  its  true  Aristotclic  significance.  Take  only  the  fol* 
lowing  passags : — "  Potoer,  faculty,  capacUy,  dispositwii^  habit,  aie 
all  diflfoient  expressions  for  potential  <»  possible  ezistenoe;  ael^ 
operaHoiif  energy,  tot  actoal  w  present  existence.  Thus  the  potcer 
of  imagination  expresses  the  nnexerted  capabihty  of  imagining ;  the 
act  of  imagination  denotes  that  power  elieited  into  immediats^  into 
present,  eadstenoe.  The  diifinent  synonyms  for  potsntial  emstenee 
are  eadstenoe  hiwd/ui,  la  polmiiia,  mi  jiossb^  m  power;  &r  aetnal 
existenos^  h  Ingyih^  or  U  iirrOax^f,  in  aefM,  in  m$,  in  ad,  in  aptnh 
Hon,  m  energy.  The  term  energy  is  pieoiselj  the  Greek  teacm  tar  aet 
or  operation,  bat  it  bas  ynlgaily  obtained  the  meaning  of  forabile 
aetivity."  t 

The  person  who  makes  this  statement  is  represented  aa  miiitsVing 
*'  the  meaning  of  the  Aristotelian  word  hifytta,  which  did  not  aig- 
nify energy, bnt  &et  aa  opposed  to  possibility — neine  to paienHa^  I 

This  is  Hamilton's  explicit  statement  of  the  mf^m^^g  of  the  tenn ; 
nor  is  there  a  single  word  in  the  whole  of  the  disoossioin  relative  to 
the  oompantiTe  superiority  of  the  qnest  of  trath  orer  the  pnnsniinn 

*  Examination,  p.  632,  t  Lectures,  L  180. 
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of  it^  whieh  impliM  fluit  tiM  tenn  Ip^ua  it  imdenfcood  In  s&y 
otiier  aenae  than  that  here  given  to  it   Mr  Mill  adds  in  a  note : 

— "The  very  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  representation  of 
him  [Aristotle]  shows  that  he  was  usii^  the  word  in  his  own  and 
not  in  8ir  W.  Hamilton's  sense.  TiXof  6'  jj  iw^i/a,  xai  roOrov  '/a-V^ 
]j  6u*afii;  XafiSoLvtrai  .  ,  .  xai  rriv  ^tw^Tjr/xi^y  (i^ouffiv)  ha  Stuiouair 
&k>*  ou  ds'jj^ouaiv  ha  &toj9r,riKyiii  h/^cuSiv.^*  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this 
pasiiage  is  not  "  quoted "  ut  all  by  Sir  W.  Uumilton,  but  by  his 
editors ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  passage  does  not  prove  what 
Mr  Mill  says  it  proves.  Sir  W".  Hamilton  is  using  the  wonl 
ivifyna  precisely  in  Aristotle's  sense.  "  Every  power,"  he  says, 
**  exists  for  the  sake  of  action" — i.  e.,  not  of  forcible  activity,  hut  of 
an  actual  rt-ulisation  of  the  power.  It  so  happens  that,  in  the  case  of 
contemplation,  the  prct?ont  existence  of  the  capability  is  also  a  state 
of  activity  ;  and  Mr  Mill  confounds  this  accidental  coincidence  with 
the  essentiid  meaning  of  the  tenn.  It  may  be  added  that  the  term 
"  fact,"  by  which  Mr  Mill  translates  s/t^yna,  is  aljout  the  most  ina])- 
propriate  word  in  the  English  language  that  could  have  been  selected. 

But  Mr  Mill  proceeds : — "  One  hardly  knows  what  to  say  to  a 
writer  who  understands  TiXo;  ou  yvoins  &Wa  v^a^ig  to  mean  *  The 
intellect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity.'  "  *  Now 
there  is  absolutely  no  warrant  for  saying  that  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
itm  understood  these  words  in  this  meaning.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
quotes,  as  from  Aristotle,  the  words, — '*  The  intellect  is  perfected, 
not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity."  But  he  himself  gives  no 
reference  to  the  original,  or  tQ  the  wokIs  T(X«s  ynuai;  dlXXd 
«{8^.  The  words  an  adduced  by  the  editors  of  his  Lectures 
in  a  note  to  the  text,  for  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  just  as  little 
responsible  as  Mr  Mill;  a  &ct  which  is  patent  to  any  one  who 
ezflocciaes  oidinaij  ftirness  in  dealing  with  the  materials  before 
him.  The  note  appended  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  statement  is  as 
follows  Said  of  moial  Imowledge,  £th.  Kic  I  3.  Tlx*;  #6 
yfSms  AXXa  C£  lUd.,  i  7»  18 ;  i  8,  9 ;  is.  7,  4;  zt 

9,  7;  X.  7,  1;  Met.  zi  7:  *H  n0  Mgytm  Ed."  This  is 
a  purely  editorial  statement  It  does  not  amount  to  saying  that 
the  original  of  the  quotation  horn  AristoUe  had  been  diBoorered ; 
it  contains  merely  references  to  pasaages  in  Aristotle  that  bear  on 
the  statements  of  the  text  r^gsiding  the  two  points  of  nunal  or 
prsfltical  and  speenlatiTe  truth.  It  was  peifeetly  open  to  Mr  Mill 
to  show  that  there  is  no  paasage  in  Aristotle  that  can  fairly  be 

*  Examiuatiuu,  p.  G32. 
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translated  as  Sir  AV.  Hamilton's  text  implies ;  that  the  editors  were 
wrong  in  thoir  statement  regarding  the  import  of  the  passage  quoted ; 
and  that  the  other  references  had  no  rt-levancy  :  hut  it  is  an  utterly 
nnwarrantahle  and  gratuitous  proceeding  to  cliarge  Sir  "W".  Hamil- 
ton with  understanding  wonls  which  ho  does  not  quote,  and  to 
w  hi(  h  possibly  enougli  he  did  not  even  lufer,  in  a  seusti  opposed 
to  their  obvious  meaning. 

I  liave  notliing  more  to  add  on  Mr  Mill  and  his  critieism.  I 
have  simply  to  ask — How  art;  we  appropriately  to  chanvcterise  such 
criticism  as  that  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  average  specimen  f 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  Mr  Mill  is  consciously  and  dehb- 
emtely  unfair  in  his  representation  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  opinions. 
But  I  shall  say,  what  I  think  has  been  proved,  that  Mr  Mill  is 
from  some  cause,  perhaps  constitution  of  mind  and  habit  of  thought, 
A  ooDspicuous  example  of  what  he  is  so  ready  to  charge  upon  the 
pencm  whom  he  criticisee— that  ia,  **  inability  to  enter  into  the  mind 
of  another  phikMopher." 
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Buchanan,  Georee,  Hamilton's  study 
of,  109 — Hamilt4monhi8i>oetry,^lliL 
Burton,  J.  Hill,  UL 

Cairns,  Dr,  reminiscences  of  Sir  W. 

Hamilton  by,  2.25  et  m»/.,  211  et 

— correspondence  of  Sir  William 

with,       el  acq. 
Carlyle,  Dr,  account  of  Dr  Robert 

Hamilton  l>y,  (L 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  120— reminiscences 

of  Sir  William  by  him,  Lil  H  w//. 

—letter  to  Sir  William  from,  126. 
Cerebellum,  researches  into  its  fimc- 

tion,  &c.,  114,  116,  IIL 
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Chaldcc  MS.,  alleged  contribution  of 
Hamilton  to,  SL 

Chiefswood,  the  residence  of  Captain 
Hamilton,  Li2. 

Chretien,  lie  v.  C.  P.,  letter  from,  on 
the  Discussions,  .S.'ffl. 

Christie,  J.  H^  his  intimacy  at  Ox- 
ford with  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  36— 
sketch  of  Sir  W.  by  him,  32. 

Civil  History,  appointment  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  tno  Chair  of,  103 — sub- 
jects of  his  lectures,  &c.,  ID4  et  sen. 

Clark,  Rev.  John,  232  note. 

Clau  honours.  Sir  William's  system 
of  recording,  24St 

Classical  learning,  Hamilton's  article 
on,  174. 

Cleehorn,  Dr,  23— account  of  Dr  W. 
Hamilton  by,  LL 

Clenardus,  the  letters  of,  321. 

Cockburn,  Lord,  his  account  of  E<lin- 
burgh  politics,  76 — on  Kdinburgh 
society  in  the  early  part  of  the  ceu- 
tuiy,  79. 

Colendge,  S.  T.,  422. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C,  the  author  of  '  Isis 
ReveLata,'  118,  119. 

Combe,  George,  discussion  between 
him  and  Sir  William  on  Plirenolo- 
gy,  115— a  candidate  for  the  Logic 
Chair,  ISo. 

Commonplace-book,  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's, Its  arrangement,  &c. ,  3S5. 

Conditioned,  its  use  by  Hamilton, 
408,  409. 

Continent,  the  rece]ttion  of  the  review 
of  Cousin  on,  149. 

Continuity,  law  of,  as  held  by  Leib- 
nitz, 43Ii  H  seq. 

Copleston,      influence  of,  at  Oxford, 

Conlale,  residence  at,  3(12. 

Corehouse,  Lord,  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
as  candidate  for  the  Moral  Philo- 
sophy Chair,  02. 

Cousin,  Victor,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
review  of  his  philosophy,  146— his 
reception  of  it,  149 — friendshij)  be- 
tween them,  151  — letters  between 
them  regarding  the  review,  152 — 
letter  to,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Per- 
cei)tion,  157 — his  reiwrt  on  German 
scnools,  and  letter  on  it,  171 — letter 
to,  regarding  the  Logic  Chair,  IM 
— his  reply  and  testimonial,  187. 
192 — letter  to,  after  the  election  to 
the  LogicChair,198— hi8nnswor.'200 
— letters  between  him  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, 233.  263.  275— correspondence 
with,  after  the  publication  of  Ileid, 
294 — review  of  his  '  Cours  de  Philo- 
Bophie,'  404— question  involved, 4115 


ft  $tq. — Hamilton's  charge  asainst, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  the  double 
meaning  of  the  Unconditioned,  4QI 
— Hamilton's  criticism  of,  44)7  ei 
geq. — See  Hamilton.  Infinite,  Abso- 
lute, Conditioned,  Unconditioncti 

Craig,  Miss^  account  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton during  his  illness  by, 

Craik,  Professor,  letters  to,  296^  303. 
350. 

'Cyril  Thornton,'  publication  of,  12^ 

Davtdoff,  Count,  86* 

Day,  Professor  Henry  W.,  423. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  article  by  Hamilton 

on  the,  172. 
Dean,  Dr,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  under, 

14  et  Mq. 

Degrees,  examinations  for,  Hamilton 
on  the  system  of,  171. 

De  Morgan,  Professor,  his  controversy 
with  Hamilton,  297. 

De  Quincey,  sketch  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton by,  84. 

Deputy-keei>er8hip  of  the  Great  Seal, 
application  for,  258. 

Dioterichs  collection  of  tracts,  &c  , 
the,  92. 

Discussions,  the,  their  publication, 
338— letters  relating  to  them,  m 
el  acq. 

Dissenters,  their  right  of  admission 
to  the  universities,  Sir  William's 
article  on,  164.  llifi. 

Douza,  Janus,  the  Latin  poems  of, 
112. 

Edinburoh,  state  of  politics  in,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  century. 
76.  77— its  literary  society,  12 
•ey.— controversy  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton with  the  Town  Council  about 

fees,  240  tt  seq  and  regarding  his 

second  class,  242. 

•  Edinburgh  Review,'  its  influence  on 
T>olitics,  22  —  publication  of  Sir 
William's  essay  on  Cotuiin  in  it, 
146 — of  his  article  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception,  156 — and  of 
that  on  Logic,  158— Sir  William's 
papers  on  the  universities,  IM  ti 
seq. — articles  on  the  deaf  ami  dumb, 
and  on  the  study  of  mathematics, 
172 — on  classicjJ  learning,  174 — 
and  on  idealism,  175 — collection 
and  publication  of  articles  from  the, 
338. 

Edinburgh  University,  vacancy  in  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Chair,  96— elec- 
tion of  Wilson,  100— Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton  apiK)inted  to  the  Chair  of 
Civil  History  in,  103 — vacancy  in 
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the  Logic  Chair,  ami  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  appointment,  IS3  et 
acq.  — the  Hystem  of  patronage^  184, 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  4^ 

Jblnergy,  its  literal  and  abusive  mean- 
ing, 44(>. 

Eujflaud,  state  of  pbiliwophy  in,  at 

the  time  Sir  William's  review  of 

Cousin  ap|K'are<l,  147. 
English  UuiverMitics  and  University 

Reform,  Sir  William's  articles  on, 

IM  et  «f  7. 
Erafimua,  the  Adagia,  &c.,  of,  1£2. 
Epistohe  Obitcururum  Virorum,  the, 

162, 

Fairy  tales.  Sir  William's  fondness 
for,  m 

Fees,  controversy  with  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Coimcil  regarding,  24L 

Ferrier,  Professor,  282^  283— char- 
acter of  Sir  W.  Hamiltt)n  by,  372. 

Fracastorius,  the  Latin  (Ktems  of,  11 L 

Eraser,  Professor,  232.  note. 

Gaisford,  Mr,  list  of  the  books  given 
up  by  Hamilton  at  Oxfonl  by,  57. 

Genml,  AK'xander,  oil. 

German,  Sir  William's  mode  of  study- 
ing, 22= 

German  universities,  Hamilton  on,  f)4 
— the  system  of  patronage  in,  liiiL 

Germany,  visits  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to,  89,  la. 

Gibbon,  435. 

Gilwon,  James,   Sir  W.  Hamilton 

under,  13. 
Gillies,  R.  P.,  118— his  reminiscences 

of  Sir  Waiiam,  Uli  et  neq. 
Glasgow,  sketch  of,  in  1788,  2— the 

university,  ib.  et  srq. 
GlaHgow  (irammar-School,   Sir  W. 

Hamilton  at,  13. 
Glasgow  University,  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton at,  18 — the  professors  at  this 

time,  19. 
Gleig,  Kev.  0.  R,  32. 
Gracluation,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  views 

regarding,  254,  257. 
Grammar,  Greek  and  Latin,  Sir  W. 

Hamilton's  studies  on  its  theory. 

Gray,  Rev.  J.  H»,  anecdote  of  Hamil- 
ton by,  5L 

Gray,  Mrs  Hamilton,  her  introduc- 
tion to  Sir  William,  130— sketch  of 
him  by  her,  144. 

Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  studies  on 
the  theory  of,  L13. 

Grr>te,  George,  referred  to,  444. 

Gymnastics,  Hamilton's  fondness  for,' 
46. 


Hamilton,   Lord  Archibald,  letter 

from,  on  the  election  to  the  Moral 

Philosophy  Chair,  101. 
Hamilton,  Sir  John  de,  ancestor  of 

the  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  62. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Gilbert  de,  ancestor  of 

the  Hamiltons,  (iiL 
Hamilton,  Dr  Robert,  Professor  of 

Anatomy  at  Glasgow,  5, 
Hamilton,  Sir  Robert,  the  Covenanter, 

572. 

Hamilton,  Dr  Thomas, 
Hamilton,  Captain  Thomas,  2,  14 — 
under  Dr  Sommers  at  Midcalder, 
his  early  character,  &c.,  16 — at 
Glasgow  University,  18  —  in  the 
army,  19 — his  retirement  from  the 
army  and  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
SI  —  his  connection  with  '  Black- 
wood's Magazine,'  M — his  early 
appreciation  of  Wordsworth,  ib. — 
sketch  of,  by  Carlyle,  125 — resident 
in  Edinburgh,  128 — publication  of 
'Cyril  Thornton,"  &c.,  129— visits 
America,  ib. — his  *  Men  and  Man- 
ners' there,  130— letter  from  him 
regarding  Sir  William's  lectures, 
202- his  ileath,  2(HL 
Hamilton,  Lieut.,  letters  from  home 

to,  322  et  seq.,  liol,  300  et 
HamUton,  Dr  WnTTTather  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam,  1  — his  lineage,  &c.,  4  et  seq. 
— sketch  of  his  life,  &c.,  8  et  teq. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  birth  and 
lineage  of,  1 — sketch  of  his  father 
by  him,  9 — his  mother,  12 — early 
life  and  habits,  16.— at  Glasgow 
Grammar-School,  13 — remove<l  to 
Dr  Dean's,  14 — letter  to  his  mother 
from  thence,  15— under  Dr  Som- 
mers at  Midcalder,  16 — his  charac- 
ter, &c.,  there,  17— enters  Glasgow 
University,  and  life  there,  18 — 
account  of  him  by  Dr  Sommers,  21 
— taste  for  book-collecting,  23 — 
studios  medicine  in  Edinbuivh,  and 
letters  from  thence,  24 — at  Oxford, 
and  his  life  there,  28— his  friends 
there,  36 — sketches  of  him  at  this 
time,  39 — anecdotes  of  his  college 
life,  47i  50 — his  character  as  thus 
illustrated,  61— teaching  at  Oxford 
during  his  residence,  ^  et  seq. — 
his  examination,  and  the  books 
selected  bv  him,  67— extracts  from 
his  Oxford  testimonials,  59 — aban- 
dons the  study  of  medicine  for  the 
bar,  63 — death  of  his  friend  Scott, 
64— letter  on  his  connection  with 
the  Preston  family,  65  —  finally 
adopts  the  bar,  67 — assumes  the 
baronetcy,  69,  72— his  experience 
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at  the  bar,  and  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, —  his  n'imt;ition  as  a 
hiwyer,  14  —  his  jKilitical  views, 
and  obstacles  these  presented  to 
his  lulvanceuent,  76 — his  jiosition 
in  relation  to  his  own  party,  78 — 
sketch  of  him  by  De  Qumcey,  84 — 
foreign  visitors,  86 — continued  in- 
timacy with  Lockhart,  87 — alleged 
connection  with  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  i6.  — first  visit  to  Ger- 
many, 89— his  doff  Hermann,  90 — 
breach  with  L<x:khart,  90 — again 
visits  Germany,  91 — his  exertions 
on  bi>half  of  the  Advocates'  Libra- 
ry, 92— extracts  from  his  letter  on 
its  management,  93 — a  candidate 
for  the  t'hair  of  Moral  Phihwophy, 
IMi  ft  his  testimuuialH,  99 — 

elfect  of  ])olitics  in  the  election, 
lOO—lctter  fn.m  Lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton, 101 — apiK>intcd  professor  of 
Civil  History,  103— his  lectures  in 
that  cajMuity,   IM  —  visit  to  St 
Andrews,  107 — his  study  of  motlern 
Latin  jioetry,  109— anecdote  of  him 
and  Dr  I'arr,  112 — his  studies  in 
the  theory  of  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar,  1 13  —  {ihysiological  re- 
searchcH  in  relation  to  phrenologj', 
114 — his  rtgectiou  of  it.  and  con- 
troversies with  Combe,  Spurzheim, 
&e.,  1 15— researches  and  exi>eri- 
mcnts  on  the  brain,  117 — views  on 
animal  magnetism  and  clairvoy- 
ance, Ua— K.  P.  GUlies's  reminis- 
cences of  him,  lis  e/  sen. — Thomas 
Carlyle's,  LiU  el  scq. — letter  from 
the  latter  to  him,  127 — visits  to  his 
brother  at  ChiefswotHl,  Ac,  129 — 
consult<Hl  by  authors,  and  his  kind- 
ness to  them,  130 — commencement 
of  his  intimacy  with  George  Moir, 
131— Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and  his 
work  on  Episcojtacy^  132 — Dr  Von 
Strheel's  account  of  him,  133 — death 
of  his  mother,  and  its  effect  on 
him,  134 — marriage  to  his  cousin, 
L'i5— his  house  in  Manor  Place, 
138 — his  library,  and  its  arrange- 
ment, 139,  304  d.  feq.  —  friends 
and  country  walks,  and  his  habits 
during  these,  140 — his  character 
in  society,  141.  142— Mrs  Hamil- 
ton Gray's  picture  of  him, 
— his  views  on  mesmerism,  145 — 
commencement   of   his  contribu- 
tions to  the  'Etlinburgh  Review,' 
145 — his  article  on  Cousin,  14Q  el 
— letter  frrnn  him  to  Mrs  Aus- 
tin, 151  —  correspondence  with 
Cousin,  152 — article  on  the  Phi- 


losophy  of  Perception,  156— letter 
to  Cousin  on  it,  157 — article  on 
Logic,  XMi  —  connection  of  these 
three  articles,  liiil  —  letter  from 
Macvey  Napier  on  the  article  on 
Logic,  161 — his  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  162  — his  interest  in  uni- 
versities, 163 — articles  on  that  of 
Oxford,  IQketteq. — correspondence 
with  Lord  Radnor  on  imiversity  re- 
form, 166— intluence  of  his  article* 
on  the  subject,  167 — letter  from 
Rev.  G.  U.  Johnson  on  the  subject, 
ib. — and  from  Deau  Stanley  and 
Maurice,  168 — article  on  the  patron- 
age of  universities,  169 — articles  on 
the  revolutions  of  me<licine,  Tenne- 
manu's  Manual,  and  Cousin's  Report 
on  German  Schools,  171 — on  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  on  mathe- 
matics, 172 — letters  from  Macvey 
Napier,  173 — article  on  classical 
learning,  114  —  and  on  idcalijuu, 
175 — letter  to  Mrs  Austin,  115 — 
api)ointed  Solicitor  of  Teinds,  ib. — 
letter  from    Professor  Mylne  in 
regard  to   the   Chair   of  Moral 
Philosophy    in    Glasgow,    176  — 
physiological  researches,  179 — ex- 
I>eriments  with  moq>hia,  — 
vacancy  in  the  Logic  Chair,  183 — 
mixle  of  election,  184 — the  candi- 
dates for  it,  185— letter  to  Cousin 
on  it,  IM  — reply  of  the  latter, 
187 — his  other  testimonials,  191 
— his  refusal  to  canvass  person- 
ally, ib. — the  charge  of  ol>8curity  of 
style,  192 — theological  objection  to 
him,  194 — his  election  to  the  Chair, 
197 — letter  to  Cousin  on  it,  198 — 
|)rc{»aration  of  his  lectures,  201— 
his  introductory  lecture,  203— its 
character  and  reception,  203,  204 — 
general  scheme  of  his  course,  205— 
his  Lectures  on  Mctajthysics,  and 
habits  while  ])rei>aring  them,  206 — 
death  of  a  son,  207 — commencement 
of  his  edition  of  Reid,  207  —  jire- 
paration  of  his  Lectures  on  Lo^c, 
208— their  iXMdtion  as  an  exjtoeitiun 
of  his  philosophy,  209  et  »efi. — re- 
sults of  his  a)>pointment  as  to  phi- 
losophical thought  and  teaching, 
213— his  influence  as  a  teacher,  214 
ei  iteq. — his  influence  iij>on  his  stu- 
dents, 217 — characteristics  of  his 
lectures,  219— his  personal  ajniear- 
anco,  220 — his  management  of  the 
business  of  the  class,  2^  —  Dr 
Caims's  reminiscences  of  him,  2£i  et 
mj. — corrcsi>ondence  with  Cousin, 
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233— 8oniorclas8of  Logic, 239— con- 
troversy with  the  Town  Council 
regarding  fees,  240— and  afterwards 
regarding  his  second  class,  242 — his 
system  of  awarding  honours,  &c., 
247— record  of  these,  2A&  et  seq. — 
mechanical   contrivances   in  the 
class-room,  2dQ  et  $eq.—h\6  rela- 
tions with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senatus,  252 — his  proiK>sals  regard- 
ing graduation  in  arts,  254— his 
system  of  extra  graduation  honours, 
ib.  255 — its  results,  256 — contro- 
versy regarding  the  Reid  Fund,  ^2 
— applications  for  legal  apitoint- 
ments,  258— letter  to  Lord  Mel- 
Iraume,  259 — and  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, 262— elected  menil)cr  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  26.'^— letters 
from  and  to  Cousin,  263,  2/5 — 
ma<ie  doctor  of  divijiity,  204— his 
connection  with  the  Koyal  Society, 
26&- death  of  his  brother,  266— 
his  iNimphlet  on  the  Non-intrusion 
fjuestion,  2()7 — hiH  interest  in  theo- 
logical questional,  270— Dr  Cairns's 
reminiscences  of  him,  271  et  tni. — 
his  illness,  278  tt  apr/.— affection 
shown  to  him,  281 — his  conduct 
during  it,  282— death  of  a  daughter, 
283— application  for  a  {tension,  284 
H  9eq.  —  his  declinature  of  the 
amount  offered,  286 — conduct  of 
LonlJohn  Russell  in  the  matter,  288 
—  letter  to  Lonl  John  Russell  in 
reference  to  ^)ension,  289 — jiension 
to  Ijftdy  Hamilton,  201 — able  to  re- 
sume wurk,  and  iHiblication  of  Reid, 
29,'J — correepontlence  with  Cousin  on 
it,  294 — proraiseil  works,  297—  con- 
troversy with  I)e  Morgan,  ib. — an- 
swer to  Archdeacon  Hare  on  Luther, 
298— letter  from  Dr  Cairns,  299— 
letters  to  him,  .'jOO  et  seq. — letter  to 
Prof.  Craik,  ;i03 — his  conduct  under 
illness,  ib.,  304 — his  domestic  life 
and  habits,  ^iQ2  el  teq. — his  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  310— Prof.  Bayne's 
reminiscences  of  him,  t6.  et  »eq. — let- 
ters to  his  son,  32li  c<  sf'/. — Luther 
and  his  writings,  331  et  seq. — ex- 
tracts from  preface  to  intended  work 
on  him,  332  et  teq.  —  collections  made 
for  it,  335— prei>aration  and  publi- 
cation of  the  Discussions,  338 — let- 
ters relating  to  them,  339 — letter 
on  the  prt)|K)sed  alx>lition  of  univer- 
sity tests  in  Scotland,  .'ijO.  351  — 
sttiilents'  ]»artieR,  and  social  habits 
at  tliia  time,  351 — visits  of  stran- 

fers,  353— Dr  Porter's  sketch  of 
im,  354 — letters  on  Association, 


356— editing  of  Dugald  Stewart's 
works,  357 — letters  from  home,  358, 
361— life  in  the  country,  359— se- 
vere accident  to  him,  360 — at  Cor- 
dale,  362  et  ieq.  —  vX  Anchtcrtool, 
367— return  to  Edinburgh,  368— 
his  hkst  illness,  371— his  death,  322 
— general  remarks  on  his  character 
and  work,  \h.  et  se^. -burial-place 
and  epitaph,  374 — iroi)ortance  at- 
tached by  him  to  reading,  375 — 
resemblances  to  Leibnitz,  .'176 — his 
ideal  in  reading,  378— power  of  re- 

f»resenting  opinions,  381.  382— his 
iteral  accuracy,  383 — his  love  of 
order  and  system,  and  memonr, 
884 — his  large  commonplace-book, 
385— example  of  its  arrangement, 
iic,  387 — other  aids  in  reading, 
322  —  arrangement  of  ])apers,  lo. 
—  works  of  reference,  .'t!>3  —  bib- 
liogra]>hie8,  .394 — formation  of  li- 
brary, 395— arrangement,  mending, 
renovating,  and  sizing  his  books, 
3ihi  et  w'/.— contents  of  library,  3Siii 
eisftj. — his  fondness  for  acute  dicta, 
400  —  general  remarks,  402  —  the 
Hamilton  Fellowship,  and  bust  of 
him,  403— his  review  of  the  Coura 
de  Philosophic  of  Cousin,  404  ft  seq. 
— the  question  involved,  405,  406 — 
his  merit  in  analysing  the  meanings 
of  the  terms  absolute  and  indnite, 
unconditioneil,  406.  407— the  sali- 
ent i^Joint  of  his  doctrine  regarding 
the  mfinito-abeolute,  408— his  use 
of  the  terms  conditionetl  and  un- 
conditione<l,  408.  409- the  contra- 
diction  in   his  philosophy  chal- 
lenged and  rebutted,  412  et  aeq. 
■ — his  application  of  the  phrase 
immediate  knowledge,  413 — his  use 
of  the  term  relative,  414  et  seq. — 
the  true  meaning  of  his  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism,  416  et  seq. — his 
influence  in  America,  421.  428 — on 
Hume,  Leibnitz,  and  Aristotle,  429. 
448— his  view  of  Hume's  philosophy 
421i  et  ar^.— vindicated  from  Mr 
Mill's  criticism,  429,  434 -charge 
against  him  of  misunderstanding 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  4',i4  et 
seq.  —  his  true  view  stated,  4.%,  4.37 
— the  grounds  of  the  charge  exa- 
mined, 437.  443— cites  Plato  and 
Aristotle  in  sup|K)rt  of  his  view  of 
the  suiieriority  of  the  quest  of  truth 
over  tne  possession  of  it,  443,  444 
— Mr  Mill's  nuHn'presentations  of 
his  statements  on  this  jtoint  of  the 
sujteriority  of  the  quest  of  truth 
over  the  possoasion,  444 — his  cita- 
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tion  of  Plato  supported  by  Mr 

Grote,  444 — his  citation  of  Aris- 
totle vindicatod,  444  tt  teq. — falsely 
charged  by  Mr  Mill  with  quoting 
and  misunderstanding  passages  ia 
Aristotle  on  this  subject,  446,  448. 

Hamilton,  Mrs,  mother  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, 1  — her  character,  Ac.  12.  13 
— letter  from  school  to  her,  and  her 
reply,  15— letters  of  Sir  William  to 
her,  17i  2i  f<  »^/. — letters  to  her 
from  Oxford,  22  et  iteq. — letters  to 
her  on  the  Preston  baronetcy,  60 
et  aeij. — she  removes  to  E^linburgh, 
73— ileath  of,  IM. 

Hamilton,  Lady,  and  the  i)re{)aration 
of  Sir  William's  lectures,  206^  208. 
209 — {tension  to,  291 — her  devotion 
to  Sir  William,  304— letters  to  her 
son  from,  322  et  eeo. 

Hamilton,  Mr,  the  jmrenologist,  115. 

Hainiitou  Fellowship,  the,  4{T:i. 

Harailtons  of  Airdrie,  the  4^  5. 

Hamilt«)n8  of  Preston,  the,  4 — letter 
of  Sir  William's  on  his  connection 
with  them^  65 — his  researches  into 
it,  67 — he  assumes  the  baronetcy, 
69 — sketch  of  the  family,  ib.  et  ^eq. 

Hare,  Archdeacon,  controversy  wito, 

m 

Harris,  the  author  of  '  Hemics,'  213. 
Hawkins,  Rev.  Dr,  37. 
Hegel,  423. 
Henry,  Dr,  423. 

Hermann,"  Sir  William  Hamilton's 

dog,  90. 

Hi8tf»ry,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  lec- 
tures on,  104  ei  Mfj. 

Hobbes,  Sir  William  11  amilton  on,  3LL 

Hodge  Poilge  t'lub  at  Glasgow,  the,  8. 

Horner,  Ixionard,  141. 

Himie,  David,  his  philosophy  as  re- 
presented by  Hamilton,  ^Si.et  tteq. 
—  his  personal  relation  to  his  sys- 
tem of  thought,  432  el  »eq. — ex- 
tracts from  his  letters  to  Reid  and 
Hutchcson,  433 — his  relation  to 
subsequent  systems  of  philosophy, 
433,  ^ 

Hunter,  Princiiml,  pai>er  read  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  n'i»ly  to,  113. 

Hunter,  William,  the  anatomist,  Dr 
W.  Hamilton  a  pupil  of,  9^  UL 

Hutten,  Hamilton's  high  estimate  of, 

Hydropathy,  Hamilton's  opinion  of, 

m 

Idealism,  Hamilton's  article  on,  175. 
Infinite- Absolute,  405. 
Infinite,  its  twofold  application,  4D6 
— its  meaning  with  Hamilton,  MO 


et  seg.— and  indeiinite  distinction 
lietween,  4\V,  412. 
Institute  of    France,   Sir  William 
Hanoilton  elected  a  member  of  the, 
263. 

Ireland,  Mr,  a  friend  of  Hamilton's 
at  Oxford,  50,  ^ 

Irving,  Edward,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton on,  144. 

Jardinr,  Pmfessor,  20. 

Jeffrey,  bis  literary  influence,  and 

character  of  his  criticism,  82 — 

Hamilton's  opinion  of  him,  83. 
Jeukyns,  Dr,  Master  of  Baliiol,  99 — 

testimonial  to  Hamilton  from,  oiL 
Jesuit  missionaries,  Hamilton  on  the, 

320. 

Johnson,  Rev.  G.  ILj  167. 
Johnson,  his  translation  of  Tenue- 
mann,  424. 

Kant,  423 — his  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  its  influence  on  philosophy, 
14L 

Kelland,  Professor,  2ii3. 

Knowledge,  the  (juest  and  the  pos- 
session of,  their  relative  importance, 
^et  $€q. 

Krasinski,  Count,  324. 

Lahuo,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  at,  and  ac- 
cident to  him  there,  360. 

Latin  })oetry,  modem,  Hamilton's 
study  of,  lOa. 

Leibnitz,  parallel  between,  and  Ha- 
milton, 376 — his  ])hik»8«i]>hy,  434 

et  aeq  contn>ver«y  regarding  his 

seriousness,  435  et  seq.  —  Hamilton's 
charge  against,  ib.  et  mj. —  Hamil- 
ton'strue  viewof  the  Pre-established 
Harmony,  436,  437— the  principles 
of  his  philosophy,  438  et  tieq.  — 
vagueness  of  the  principle  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  441  et  se*/. — Monadol- 
ogy,  440 — Pre-estaldisbed  Harmony 
and  Occasional  Causes,  442,  -t4;^. 

Leslie,  Air,  the  Father  Keith  of  'Re- 
ginald Dalton,'  50. 

Literature,  Hamdton  on  its  encour- 
agement in  Germany,  94— that  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, Hamilton's  study  of  it,  162. 

Locke,  425 — his  plan  of  a  common- 
place-book, 3S5. 

Lockhart,  J.  Gibson,  early  intimacy 
with  Hamilton,  37— his  continut^ 
intimacy  with  Hamilton,  87 — the 
breach  between  them,  90 — letter 
from,  on  Sir  William's  illness,  282. 

Logic,  Sir  William's  article  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review '  on,  158 — its 
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aim  and  character,  159— letter  from 
Napier  on  it*  style,  &c.,  IGl  — 
vacancy  in  the  Chair  at  Edinburgh, 
18.3— the  system  of  patronage,  IM 
— Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  candidate, 
t6.  —  the  other  candidates,  185 — 
his  election  to  it,  197— Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on,  208 — their 
relation  to  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem, 209  ft  aeff. — how  taught  in  the 
Scotch  universities  at  the  time  of 
Hamilton's  ap[iointment,  214 — for- 
mation of  a  senior  class,  239. 
Luther,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  in- 
tended work  on,  298^  331— extracts 
from  the  preface,  332 — collections 
made  for  it,  335. 

Macdouoall,  p.  C,  a  candidate  for 

the  Logic  Chair,  185. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  the  Moral 

Philosophy  Cliair  otfored   to,  fil 

note. 

Maclagan,  Dr  Douglas,  180 — account 
of  Sir  W.  HamU ton's  illness  by, 
279. 

MtVie,  Dr,  IfiQ. 
Malobranche,  442. 

Mansi!],  Dr,  294— his  philosophy  of 
"  the  Conditioned,"  404— his  refer- 
ence to  Mr  Mill's  use  of  connotalive, 
408.  409— his  reference  to  Mr  Mill's 
confusion  of  Infinite  and  Indefinite, 
412 — referre<l  to  on  the  term  rela- 
tivity, 4\A 

Mantuanus,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  ad- 
miration of,  111. 

Marsh,  James,  D.D.,  422. 

Marfihall,  Miss  Janet,  afterwards 
Lady  Hamilton,  73^  74 — her  mar- 
riage to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  LS5. 

Martyn,  Henry,  Hamilton  on,  320. 

AlaHHon,  David,  232.  note. 

Mathematics,  article  by  Hamilton  on 
their  study,  172— letters  from  Na- 
pier on  it,  173. 

Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  on  university 
reform,  IliS. 

Medicine,  the  revolutions  of,  article 
bv  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on,  LZL 

Med  iicine.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on  its 
present  state,  31G. 

Melbourne,  Ix>rd,  letter  from  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to,  259. 

*  Men  and  Manners  in  America,' pub- 
lication of,  13SL 

Mesmerism,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on, 
145.    See  Animal  Magnetism. 

Metaphysics,  SirW.  Hamilton's  Lec- 
tures on,  mode  of  their  preparation, 
&C.,  2li&  ft  sfq. — how  taught  in 
Scotch  uuiversitiea  at  the  tune  of 


Hamilton's  appointment,  214 — Lec- 
tures on,  used  in  America  as  a  text- 
book, 427. 
Metaphysical  society,  formation  of  a, 

232a 

Midcalder,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  school- 
life  at,  IQ± 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  charges  against  Ham- 
ilton by,  ISO.  note — notices  of  his 
*  Examination  '  of  Hamilton,  209, 
213  note — its  character,  404 — mis- 
states the  question  in  the  review 
of  Cousin's  Cours  de  Philosophic, 

405,  40C— origin  of  the  mistake, 

406.  407 — absurdly  requires  a  de- 
finition of  Conditioned  and  Uncon- 
ditioned, 4il8  et  *r<^.— misrepresents 
the  scoi>e  of  Hamilton's  argument 
in  review  of  Cousin,  409-4  U  — char- 
acter of  his  argument  to  prove  the 
actual  cognition  of  the  Infinite, 

411,  412— misses  the  point  of  the 
doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  412 — 
gint  of  his  argiunent  on  this  subject, 

412.  413— criticism  of  the  argu- 
ment, 413.  414 — proper  and  j)ri- 
mary  sense  of  the  phrase  relativity 
of  knowledge,  415— his  relativity 
of  knowledge  is  neither  primary 
nor  essential,  415,  416  —  his  alle- 

fation  of  contrail  iction  in  Sir  W. 
lamilton's  philosophy  groundless, 
416-420 — his  remarks  on  Hamil- 
ton as  a  philsopher,  420  —  his 
statement  of  Hamilton's  view  of 
Hume's  philosophy,  4*2*.)  —  shown 
to  1)6  erroneous,  430,  432—  his  view 
of  Hume's  personal  relation  to  his 
system  criticised,  432  -  4.'U  —  his 
charge  a^aioHt  Hamilton  of  misun- 
derstanding the  philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz,  4.34 — his  own  view  of  that 
philo»jophy  criticised,  434,  435 — his 
grounds  of  proof  of  Hamilton's 
misunderstanding  of  Leibnitz  stat- 
ed and  criticised,  4.3.1  et  «tq.  —  his 
view  of  the  fundamental  a<ictrine 
of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  criti- 
cised, 4:^8 -440  —  his  view  of  the 
ground  of  the  Pre-established  Har- 
mony criticised,  442.  443  —  his 
misrepresentations  of  Hamilton's 
statements  regarding  Aristotle,  443. 
446,  447,  448— the  cnaracter  of  his 
criticism  of  Hamilton,  448. 
Millar,   James,   Sir  W.  Hamilton 

under,  23. 
Missions  and  missionaries,  Hamilton 
on,  319. 

Mitchell,  Major,  author  of  the  'Life  of 

Wallenstein,'  89. 
Moir,  George,  on  Jeffrey  and  HamU- 
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ton,  83— on  Hamilton's  admiration 
of  thei)oema  of  Ualde,  110— notices 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  by.  129— 
his  introduction  to  Sir  William, 
and  sulMMHiucnt  intimacy,  l.'U— his 
translation  of  Wallenstein  revised 
by  Sir  William,  132-lettor  on  the 
refusal  of  iKjnsion  to  Sir  William, 

22ii.  .  . 

Monatlology  of  Leibnitz,  its  ongm, 

Mmiboddo,  Lord,  312,  313. 

Moore,  Dr,  the  author  of  '  Zeluco,' 

M<Al  Philosophy  Chair  at  Edinburgh, 
vacancy  in  it,  90— Sir  W.  Hamd- 
ton's  canditlaturc  for  it,  97— elec- 
tion of  Wilson.  IQQ. 

More,  Miss,  sketch  of  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton  by,  352, 

Mori)hia,  experiments  on  himself 
with,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  ISO. 

Mylne,  Professor,  21— proposal  from 
him  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  116, 

Napier,  Macvey,  a  candidate  for  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Chair,  98- be- 
comes eilitor  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' 145— Sir  William's  first  c«m- 
tributionto  it  under  him,  14G— let- 
ter from  him  on  the  article  on  Logic, 
.guggeKts  those  on  the  univer- 
sities, 104— letters  from,  on  the 
article  on  mathematics,  173— on 
the  election  to  the  Ix)gic  Chair,  108 
—letter  on  the  controversy  with 
the  Town  Council,  245_letter  on 
the  edition  of  Keid,  2%, 

Narcotics,  insensibility  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to,  ISO, 

Natural  Realism,  Hamilton  s doctrine 
of,  falsely  alleged  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  the(»ry  of  the  relatiWty  of 
knowleilge,  412  et  seq.—Ur  Mill's 
misrepresentation  of,  413  ft  «rry. — 
Hamilton's  true  doctrine  of,  sUted, 
418-420. 

New  England  school  of  theology, 
422. 

NicoU,  Alex.,  afterwards  Professor  of 
Hebrew, 37 -account  of  Hamilton  s 
Oxford  examination  by,  60. 

Non- intrusion  controversy,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  pamphlet  on,  2fiL 

Novels,  favourite,  3QL 

Occasional  Causes,  see  Leibnitz. 
Owen,  Joannes,  the  Latin  poems  of, 
112. 

Oxford,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  at,  28  tl 
Meq.—ita  influence  on  Hamilton,  52 
 teaching  there  in  his  time,  53 — 


rise  of  Copleaton,  Whately,  Ac,  55 
— the  new  examination  statute*, 
56— Sir  William's  articles  on,  IM 
et  «eq. 

Palmkrstov,  T»rd,  refuses  increased 
IteuHtou  to  Sir  William,  2t>l. 

Parr,  Samuel,  100— letter  to  Dugald 
Stewart  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  10.1  — 
anecdote  of  him  and  Sir  William, 
112. 

Parsons,  Dr,  Master  of  Balliol,  his 

opinion  of  Hamilton,  53. 
Patn>nage  and  superintendence  of 

universities.  Sir  William's  article 

on,  165,  169, 
Perception,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  article 

on,  156— Uamilt<m's  doctrine  of, 

as  developed  in  the  notes  to  Reid. 

m 

Petre,  Miits,  303. 

Pfaff,  4.V>-hi8  letter  to  l^ibnitz,  436. 

Philojwnus,  the  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, SUj  313. 

Philosojihy,  its  state  in  England  when 
Sir  William's  review  of  Cousin  aj>- 
peared,  147 — its  low  {tosition  in  the 
Scotch  universities  at  the  time  of 
Hamilton's  apiwintment  to  the 
Logic  Chair,  214— its  advance  un- 
der him,  215  rt  »>q. 

Philosophy  of  Perception,  publication 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  article 
on,  156. 

Phrenology,  investigations  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  relation  to  it,  113 — 
his  r^ection  of  it,  and  controversy 
with  its  supporters,  115  ei 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  early  fominess  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  for,  12. 

Pillans,  Professor,  185,  182. 

Plato,  444. 

Politics,  state  of,  in  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  century, 
76 — influence  of,  in  the  election 
to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair. 

im 

PortencroBs,  residence  of  Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton at,  2UL 

Porter,  Dr  Noah,  of  Yale  College, 
sketch  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  by, 
354 — his  account  of  the  influence 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  writingR  in 
America,  421-428. 

Powell,  the  *  Daniel  Barton  *  of  Regi- 
nald Dalton,  4L 

Pre-established  Harmony,  see  Leib- 

I^testantism  and  Romanism,  Sir  W. 

Hamilton  on,  27.'^. 
PyrrhoniHin,   its  use  according  to 
Hume,  433. 
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Radnor,  Lord,  on  university  reform, 
166. 

Reading,  importance  attached  by  Sir 
W.  Hiiuulton  to,  375— his  ideal  of 

it,  3ia. 

Reid,  Dr  Thomas,  4,  425— his  influ- 
ence on  i»Uilo8oj»hy,  141  — com- 
mencement of  Hamilton's  edition  of, 
circumstances  which  led  to  it,  &c., 
207 — the  notes,  &c.,  to  it  the  latest 
development  of  Hamilton's  philo* 
sophy,  2111  (t  uq. — its  publication, 
2!^ — his  statements  about  the  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge,  417 — censured 
by  Hamilton,  ib. 

Reid  Fund,  discussions  with  the 
Scnatus  regarding  the,  2ItL 

Relativity,  Uw  of,  what  its  non-ful- 
Hlment  implies,  4()8. 

Relativity  of  knowledge,  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of,  stated,  414  ei  seq — Mr 
Mills  doctrine  of,  stated  and  criti- 
cised, 415  ft  setj. 

Renchlin,   Hamilton's  estimate  of, 

Richardson,  Professor,  12» 

Riddell,  John,  0^ 

Ripley,  Rev.  George,  423. 

Kitcbue,  Dr  David,  his  resignation  of 
the  Chair  of  Logic,  171^  IM. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  u&\ier  on 
the  Greek  aorists  read  before,  113 
— and  on  phrenolo^,  115 — iSir  W. 
Hamilton's  connection  with  it,  205. 

Russell,  Archibald,  on  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's Lectures  on  History,  lllL 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  reception  of 
Hamilton's  claim  to  a  pension,  2M 
et  seq.  —  letter  from  Hamilton  to 
him,  289 — pension  offered,  22L 

Rutherfurd,  Lord  Advocate,  letter 
from  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to,  262— 
correspondence  with,  regarding  pen* 
Bion,  286,  2SL 

St  Andrews,  visit  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton to,  and  his  pursuits  there,  107 
et  9eq. 

St  Andrews  University,  the  library 

of,  m 

St  Andrew's  day,  celelnuiion  of,  at 
Oxford,  49,  50. 

St  John's  Church,  tomb  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  in,  374. 

Sannazarius,  the  Latin  poem  of,  ILL 

Scaligers,  the  Latin  poems  of  the, 
112— their  works,  162. 

Scepticism,  its  cliaracter,  429,  430— 
Hume's  view  of  absolute  scepticism, 
432,  m 

Schelliug,  423 — quoted  on  Uncondi- 
tioned 4Q& 


Scotch  politics,  state  of,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  76. 

Scott,  Alexander,  his  intimacy  with 
Hamilton  at  Oxford,  37 — visit  of 
Hamilton  to,  63 — his  last  illness 
and  death,  64. 

Scott,  Michael,  author  of  'Tom 
Cringle,'  18, 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  81,  82. 

Scottish  universities,  the  recent  re- 
forms in  their  patronage,  70 — Sir 
William  Hamilton  on  tbe  abolition 
of  tests  in  them,  350^ 

Semple,  J.  W.,  IIL 

Senatus  Acatlemicus,  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  discussions  with,  2^ 

Shaw,  Rev.  William,  251L 

Simon,  T.  C,  correspondence  with, 
on  tiie  Discussions,  .344. 

Simson,  Robert,  the  mathematician, 
the  Anderston  Club  originated  by, 
L 

Sinclair,  Archdeacon,  account  of  a 
phrenological  discussion  by,  115 — 
his  work  on  Episcojiacy,  and  Sir 
William's  counsels  reganling  it, 
132,  142 — on  Hamilton's  articles 
on  Oxford,  165 — on  the  Non-intru- 
sion controversy,  209 — anecdote  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  by,  3IS. 

Smith,  Adam,  a  Snell  Exhibitioner 
at  Oxford,  28. 

Snell  Exhibitions,  the,  2S. 

Society,  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
habits  in,  14L 

Sommers,  Dr,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  under, 
16 — sketch  of  Sir  William  by  him, 
2r,  22. 

Spittal,  Sir  James  (Lord  Provoet  of 
Edinburgh),  121 

Spurzheim,  Dr,  discussion  between 
him  and  Sir  William  on  phrenology, 
115. 

Stanley,  Dean,  letter  from,  on  uni- 
versity reform,  IfiS. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  42.'3.  435— his  re- 
tirement from  the  Moral  Philosoj)hy 
Chair,  96,  97 — at  first  supports 
Napier  and  afterwards  Hamilton, 
98 — his  influence  in  philoso])hy, 
147— Sir  W.  Hamilton's  edition  of 
his  works,  357. 

Stirling,  Elizabeth,  mother  of  Sir 
William,  her  lineage,  &c.,  L 

Stirlings  of  Bankeir,  &c.,  L 

Sufficient  Reason,  principle  of,  its  true 
I>lace  in  the  phiIosoi)hy  of  Leibnitz, 
438  dl  seq.    See  Leibnitz. 

Swartz  the  missionary,  320. 

Tait,  Mr,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
edition  of  Reid,  202. 

O 
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Taylor,  Isaac,  a  candidate  for  the 

Logic  Chair,  185,  138. 

Teaching,  defective  state  of,  at  Ox- 
ford in  Hamilton's  time,  52  et  99q. 

Teinda,  a{)]K>intment  of  Hamilton  to 
Solicitorshiji  of,  175. 

Tennemann's  'Manual  of  Philosophy,' 
article  by  Sir  William  on,  171. 

Tests,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on  the  aboli- 
tion of,  in  the  Scottish  universities, 
350  351. 

THomson,  Dr  John,  100,  LL2. 

Thomson,  3Ir,  of  Oxford,  323. 

Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  as  pa- 
trons of  the  University,  IM. 

Trail,  James,  his  intimacy  with  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  at  Oxford,  36— sketch 
of  the  latter  by  him,  43. 

TurnbuU,  Dr  R  ,  m 

Tyler,  Dr  Samuel,  428. 

Tj-tler,  Patrick  Fraser.  141— his  re- 
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TH£  MHiL  05  TH£  ILOSS.   In  oroini  8?0|  with  Uliutntioiui, 
^<d,oloih. 

80BHB8  OF  QLEEIOAL  HPS.  Id  orowii  8yo,  wtth  IQiiftntkmB, 

3a.  cloth. 

8ILAS  MABITEB :  The  WeaTor  of  BaTeloe.  In  oiowii  9n,  with 

Illustrations,  "2h.  Cm\.  cloth. 

lELIX  HOLT,  THE  EADIOAL.  In  oiown  8to,  with  Blastrations, 
8to.  0d.  oloth. 

BLAGKWOQiys  siiiDAiij)  iam& 


2i,  foptr  boards,  2s.  M,  cktK,  ad  tdjfU. 

Tom  Cbikolk'k  Loo. 
Obuue  ok  the  Muxje. 

CtMJL  TUf)H.NTO.V. 

AKKAUI  OV  THS  PAEISfl. 
THB  PBOVOiT. 

Sra  An'drkw  Wim. 
The  Entaiu 
RsaiNALD  DaUIOV. 

Pen  Owen 
Adam  Blair. 


Mamb  Wadob* 

PeNTNSULAR  SCEKn  ASO  BMMKBtL 

Bm  Frizzlk  Puhkoi»  ahd  NMBn 

AT  MkSS. 
TUK  SUBALTERH. 

Livi  ni  TBI  Faa  Wn^ 


BDINBUBOH  AND  LONDON 


NJi  W   P  UBL ICA  TJOA  S 


SIB  BEOOK  FOSSBROOKE. 
GHAOfilGLES  Of  CA£Ln[&f.OIU). 

BALEK  QHAfEL.  6b. 

THE  SBOTOBi  and  THE  DOOTOB'8  FAMILT.  4b. 
THE  FEEFETUAL  OTJRATE.  6i. 

MISS  MABJORIBANKS.  6s. 

"We  c*n  only  repeat  the  t-xjirf  »si<m  of  nnr  udmlrition  for  a  work  whiVh  beara  on  ereiy 

Oe  the  «v1<lunce  of  close  ublterration  and  the  ke»>n>»<t  iiuight,  anitM  to  ml  dwwMf 
Ins  and  a  style  of  uniuual  eloquenno  ami  power."— H'otaiiiulcr  BftUw. 
**Tbe  *  Parp«toal  Curate'  is  nevertht-leM  uue  uf  the  bMlpletafw  of  CHMkaHifellHitlMB 
•T«r  teen  dnwn,  muI  it  ii  flttirntially  trad"— FA*  JU 


mm  01  SOCIAL  smusois. 

Ori^innlly  piibliflhed  in  the  'Satunlay  KcTiev.'   ▲  N«ir  XditiOB.    Jbttk  tad 

tSocoQil  ti^jnea.   2  Tola,  crown  6vu,  (is.  mch. 


**Two  remarkable  Tolnmea  nf  onnMinml  i>aper8.  'BauTa  on  Boelal  8ald«<^ta,'  eootrflmted 

to  tiM'Satnnlay  Rfview'  ( BIiickuMil  are  far  above  the  averse  of  Niu-h  niisrtll.Ttiie!). 
They  are  thr  jmxliiofiun  of  a  keen  aDdKlndly  olwerrer  of  men  and  inanneni.  an<l  they 

A  Miil'tlf  (iiLilysis  iif  rhaiafter.  aa  well  as  a  bre  i.lth  of  ol»tr\ation.  whii  h  arc  rcmark- 
al'U-  Wiih  iinn  h  i.I  irf  cnslontd  f«»rfe,  tht'sc  E.Nsa>s  h^ve  sufflcieiil  soliclity  to  iimkf  a  Kxik  ; 
aii'l  svliili-  tiny  ii-.  .'iU  tlx-  wit  of  Mt'tit;ii;;iir-  uritl  till'  p'.ityluliir.ss  tit  III.  thfy  ait-  ani- 

mated by  a  better  uuial  toMi  and  cover  a  larger  range  of  experience." — Chnttiam . 


THE  IHSnCAL  WORKS  OF  CABOLIIE  BOWLES 

"  In  one  of  those  Wfll-bound,  neatly-printed,  toned-paper  editions,  in  tnming  ont  which 
our  li-adiuK  publiahera  ao  laudubly  vie  w  ith  CK-h  other,  MeM!«ni  BlackwcHxl  Iiave  gathered  up 
tho  jirccious  remains  of  Caroline  I'jowlfi  Sniitli-  y.  Wr  call  tlieiii  ;») -l  iivuA aih  isi'dly,  IvH-ause 
they  illuHtrat«  a  style  of  authi)r.-*hii»  which  is  Kotncwiiat  out  of  date,  and  lui.s  hi.^  u  »ui*er>i«Kied 
by  utlitT  styles  neither  so  natural  nor  ao  attraclive  to  cultivated  tastea-  Can>line  Bowles 
w  uH  nui-iied,  ho  to  Mpeok,  in  the  school  of  oalure,  taught  with  all  the  fuatering  care  of  boiira 


intiuenoea,  and  allowed  to  li^laliitollMtadniMgrAiBldattlwvMMelMnMitf  A 


msmon  fbom  the  poems  of  mm  sekaes. 

Ow  vol.,  foolaoap  Svo,  5o. 


Tl^nstratod  Edition  df  PnOFESROR  AvT-HTl'l 

LA.IS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GATAIIEBS. 

The  Design*  by  3ni  J.  NOEL  PATON.  R.S.  A.    Engraved  on  Wood  )iy  T  .HH 

TUUMPSON,  W.  J.  LlJiTON,  W.  ThoUaB,  J.  W.  WilYMPKU,  J.  COOPKK,  W.  T. 

GBtKN,  Dalzirl  Broth  Kits,  E.  Evams,  J.  AsukM,  kc  SniaU  4to,  priatod  oo 

too^d  paper,  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  '21s. 

"The  artiata  have  excelled  themselves  in  tlic  engravings  which  they  have  fumlahed.  Sell- 
ing the  ajdrit  of  Mr  Aytoun's  'Ballada'  aa  ]>erhap«  none  but  8cot<;hiiien  could  have  seixed 
li,  Umjt  liave_ thrown  their  whole  strength  into  the  work  with  a  heartinf-iH  which  others 
**  *  *      ',«.   Whoever  there  may  be  that  does  not  already  know  theae  * Laya,' 
to  make  their  anqnalntaitce  la  thia  aditloo*  whareia  autlior  and  arllil 
oikw  aa  ktednd  ■piilttfAoiild.'' 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


m  ARCHIBALD  AUSOFS  HSTOSIES. 

PSOPUrS  EDITION. 

I. 

THE  HIBTOBT  OP  EUBOOPEt  ftn  the  OanmsMMnuot  ti  tiie 

French  Revolution  tu  rag  BaTVU  OV  VfjOOUtO*  Twiitn  voIoniM, 

and  Index  volume,  bis. 
  II. 

THE  HISTOET  OF  EUBOFE,  from  the  Fall  of  Vtpoleon  to  the 
AccusiuM  or  Louis  Napoueoii.  la  fligbt  volumM^  croirn  8to,  bound 
Sa  oloth,  with  a  copious  Indax, 


THE  OPEEATIONS  OF  WAE  EXPLAIIfED  ASH  ILLUS- 

TRATBD.   Bv  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLB7,  CoIomI  in  the  Anny,  end 

IJeut«Dant-ColoncI  Royn]  Artillorj  ;  Member  ot  tlM  Cdttntfl  df  MIUmu^  Edn- 
calico.   410,  with  uumeruus  liiudtxatioDB,  28b. 

-OAouA  Hamley'a  trMttM  on  llw  'Opwatio—  of  War'  fi,  wa  do  not  healtata  to  uy,  the 
iMSt  that  hai  bean  written  In  the  English  laDguage.**— rA«  Ttvut. 

**0a  all  nattais  relating  to  the  pmctioo  of  the  profeMion  tt  fonaa  tbe  moit  perHtot  book 
«f  lateaiioa  that  lua  bam  pttUlBhad.'*->(/»iM  StrHm  JAvninc 


THB  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER, 

CoMicoNLT  KNOWN  AB  JoHM  Knox's  Litubot,  and  tha  DIRECTORY  lOR 
PDBUC  WORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  800TLAMD.  With  Hia- 

tcrical  Introiluctions  and  Illustrative  Notes  by  the  RkV,  GEORGE  W. 
bi'UOTT,  B.A.,  anil  the  Rkv.  THOMAS  LEI8HMAN.  M.A.  Handsomely 
printed,  in  imitation  of  the  larire  Editkma  off  Andra  out,  on  tonad  IM^Mr, 

bound  in  cloth,  rod  odpos,  price  Ss.  (hi. 

"Besides  the  reprintM,  cnrcfiiUy  ••(iiUnl,  Uiis  work  gives  the  hir<tory  of  Knnx'H  LitiirgJ'. 
Its  suun-eis  aud  rrlatioii  t<>  tlif  licfoinn  d  Liturgies  of  the  Cotiiiiu  nt  and  the  KngliMh  B(x>k 
of  Common  Prayer  ;  also  full  (it  tailn  aa  to  the  aiscuhsious  at  Wi  stiiiinsltT  on  tlie  Directory, 
and  the  aense  in  whicli  it  vm<*  iindcr»lo(><l ;  and  hy  .  xtra<  ts  fr<iin  MSS  ,  jiamphlcts,  records 
9t  Cbocch  Coorts,  Ac,  lUutttratcs  the  worship  of  Um  Cburcb  oC  ttootlaad  from  tba  Bete* 
•satlan  tm  tha  piMt  tteaL" 


THE  nCKEASB  OF  FAITH. 

Coiitentt.  -  I.  Of  the  Nature  of  Faith.  2.  Of  the  AnpirationK  of  tbo  Believer 
for  Increase  of  Faith.  3.  That  Faith  is  capable  of  Increase.  4.  Of  Faith's 
Increase  :  What  it  is.  ^.  Of  Faith  aa  the  Gift  of  God.  d.  Of  the  Meana  of 
Faith's  Increase.  7.  Of  the  Hindrances  to  Faith's  Incroane.  8*  (H  tha  AMltl^ 
■noe  of  Grace  and  Solvation.     9.  Of  Faith  made  Perfect. 

Saoond  Edition.  Price  4a. 

"AlarKi?  work  In  a  very  aninll  noiniw.<«R.    .    .    .    The  snhjptt  is  most  itnportant.  It 
tfHK-h«-8  many  questions  of  pn^i'tionl  controversy,  and  <|Ui'stioii.s.  ni'<icnviT.  with  which  • 

£inii-tii'al  iii'.iii-'ti y         r.n)>liiiitly  to  deal.  It  is  .vciri dy  poHsihli'  to  Mj>oak  too 

lighly  of  the  way  iu  which  the  task  has  been  executed.  "—Uev.  E.  tiarbett's  UtruUan 


EUCHOLO&iai;  OS,  BOOK  OF  FBAIIS8: 

Being  Forma  of  Wonbfpianiedhy  the  ChorohSarrifleBode^.  Prioedkdd. 


THE  f  ATHEKHOOS  OF  OOD, 

CoNSlDERKD  IN  ITS  OBHERAL  AXD  SpFCIAL  ASPECTS,  AND  PARTICCLARLT  Ilf 
RKUATION  TO  THE  ATONEMENT  ;    WITH  A  REVIEW  OF  KbcENT  SPECULATIONS 

ON  THE  Subject.  By  THO.MAS  J.  CRAWFORD,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinitv 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition,  reriaed  and  enlarged,  with 
a  Reply  to  the  Stricturee  of  Dr  Caadliab.   Price  Qs. 


SDINBUBQH  AND  LONDON 


L  kju,^  -u  Ly  Google 


IM   TH£  PRESS. 

 » 

la  Two  YofauM^  port  ootMro, 

wna  TWELVE  tLursnuTWVs, 
DOUBLES    AND  QUITS. 

Bt  LiiTTBEirCE  LOOEHART, 

OBIOnTALLT  FDBUSBID  DT  BLAGKWOOD'8  MAflAZIHK 

miARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

AND  HER  ACCUSERa 

■tOHUciNo  ▲  Nabeatttb  or  Ewwam  wmom  the  Dbath  or  Jammb  V.  at  15^2, 
umL  mm  Gumub  of  Tin  OoimBBifOB  At  Wwmtaagm  a  1509. 

By  JOHN  HOSACK, 
ThkiRKkirfUeoiiteliiilw  'Bodk«(Artielw'pnd«oodagaiMiQiiMD  llaiy 

MEMOIR 

OF 

S/R    WILLIAM^AMILTON,  BART., 

Bt  professor  VEITOH, 

Of  Am  VoHtntlf  of  Otamov. 
In  1  voL  8fq,  villi  ft  Pmrtnik 

SYMBOLISM; 

OR, 

MIND,  MATTEPw,  AND  LANGUAGE  AS  TFTE  NECBSSABY 
ELEMENTS  OF  THINKING  AND  REASONING. 

By  JAMES  HAIG, 

SONGS    AND    VERSES:  - 

SOCIAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 
Bt  ah  old  contributor  TO  •MAGA.' 

Just  Ready,  n  Now  Edition.    Foap.  8vo,  with  Mu?ic  of  some  of  the  Songs,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  pnxliti'tionB  throMrn  off  by  this  eccentric  muse  h.avc  all  the  meritJi  of  ori){liu]ity  and  v*r- 
iety.  ...  Ho  luu  writt^-ii  HongH,  not  wmavn— hiu-U  .a  hi>t<  h-pot.oh  "f  »cience  and  humoar. 
lyWitMiwpulWM  ■ervod  at  Um  Moc(m  Ambntitum 
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FIOM  TBI  OOMMBIIOIIISin'  OF  THE  FREXCH  RSVOUTTION  IIT  in»  TO  TBB 

BATOM  or  WAnaLoa 
B7  Btar  ABOHIBALD  AUBOV,  Btft,  D.OJm, 

AlTtwIAnir  llllloik(being  Uu9tenth)L  fa  14  Tolft,  Dn^  OetafOb  trflh  Fntnits, 

In  thia  Editkm,  iriileh  has  be«Q  rerked  and  oovreotad  wKh  the  utmost  diligence, 

Mre  has  boon  taken  to  interweave  with  tho  oritj^inal  text  the  new  facts  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  since  tho  lost  editiun  was  published.  It  is  beliovotl  that  tho 
Work  will  be  found  in  all  reepocts  brought  up  to  the  latest  authentio  iuformation 
fhafc  haa  appeared,  on  the  epoch  of  wfaloh  it  traate. 

Crown  Octaro  Edition,  20  vols.,  £6.  People's  Edition*  12  Tola.,  doaely  printed  in 
double  oolnmna,  £3,  Sm.,  and  Index  Volume,  8a. 


I  EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS  OF  THIS  WORK. 

Umea,  Sept.  7,  18Sa 
•*  An  eittaonMuary  verit,  wUdi  haa  «aTn0d  for  Itself  •  huMag  plie«  tn  the  lttn«tm«  of  the 

country,  and  within  a  few  yeam  found  innamcniblt"  rfulcrs  in  evcrj-  j>:irt  of  tin;  glol)c.  There 
ia  no  book  extant  that  troata  ao  well  of  tbe  period  to  the  iUustration  of  which  Mr  Alisoo'ii 
lafeoaia  hare  Iwn  devoted.  It  eahlUta  great  knowledge  patient  reeeaich,  Indefktigable  in- 
dartiT,  aadTutpoiPw.'* 

Sdintavrgb  Bevisw. 
**Thei«teinndiltt  Vr  Allaon'iiUftoryof  the  Frendi  Bevolattott  agalntwhfcb 

rcronl  our  decided  imji^^st ;  and  there  arc  acme  parts  of  it  wliii  h  wm  shall  ft  i  l  coniiK.'llcd  to 
Dotioe  with  strong  disspprobation.  We^  thetefoiy,  bastea  to  preface  oar  less  favoontble 
leniaitaliyftertyadme^irtedglBgtiiattlwpWBeatiwirtcia,  gpon  Hie  wb<^  a  valoaMe  addition 

to  European  literature,  that  it  is  cvi  li  ntly  minpili'  l  with  the  utnin<<t  oaie^  and  ttuifc  Iti  nam* 
tioo,  ao  &r  as  we  can  judge,  is  not  perverted  by  the  slightest  partiality.** 

Am  Frefkoe  of  the  Oeraan  Tnadfttion  by  D.  Lndwig  Keyer. 
**  Aliaonni  BUtary  of  Europe,  and  the  states  connected  with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
woriB  whMi  Utcrstnre  has  prodaced.  Years  have  elapsed  since  any  historical  iraifc  has  created 
such  an  epoch  as  that  of  Alison :  his  sonrres  of  information  and  authnritiei  are  ef  the  richest 
and  nuist  comprehenstve  descripticm.  Thoagh  Ua  opinkma  ore  on  the  CoBiecfattva  sids^  he 
aUowa  every  party  to  speak  for  itself,  and  mftilda  with  a  nuatei^  hand  how  tu  taatttntioni 
■udEi  Mliiooa  gral|  and  nighty*  and  pRMfpeRNN." 
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Eclited  by  J.  HuofiF?<,  R»q.,  A.M.  A  New  Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  including  Communications  from  the  Rev.  R.  H.  BaeUAM,  Author 
of  the  **  Ingoldsby  Legends."    In  Octavo,  with  P^ngravings,  16s. 

*'  *  The  Boflcobel  Tracts '  is  *  very  cohoos  book,  and  about  as  good  an  example  of  single  sab- 
Jsflt  Ustorieal  collections  ss  may  be  found.  Oitghiallf  vndertaken,  or  at  least  oompletad  at  the 
suggestion  of  tho  late  Bishop  Copp1eston6,'in  1827,  it  was  parried  out  with  a  il-'^rrf-e  of  j'id;mient 
sad  taste  not  always  found  in  works  of  a  simnar  character.  The  sul^ect,  as  the  Utk  ixupiies.  u 
the  esoape  of  Ghsries  the  Bsosod  eller  the  hattle  of  Wwesstsr. "  »se<^fsr. 

History  of  SeoOaiid  hm  the  Bevolutioa  to  the  Sxtmctiau 

of  tho  lost  Jacobite  Insurrection.  1688—1748.  By  JOBM  HXLL  Bumem,  Kq.* 
Advocate.  Two  Vols.  Ootavo,  Ifia. 
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The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle, 

Minister  of  Inveresk.  Containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  bis 
TliMh  Iditod  by  Jomr  Hill  Bobtoh.  In  OaUvo.  Thiid  Biiltioii»  with  For* 
tndt,  14a. 

"  nils  book  eootslu  bjr  fkr  the  most  Thrid  picton  of  Scoitiah  life  and  nmaMn  tlist  has  been 

given  to  thfi  piilili'-  sirn  c  the  dajm  of  Sir  Walter  S^ott.  lu  Ix'stowin^  n]^m  it  this  hijjh  praise, 
we  make  no  excepliun,  not  even  in  favour  of  Lonl  CockbumN  IdemarMU—lUo  book  which  re- 
sembles it  meet,  and  which  raiik^  next  to  it  in  interest."— fddtlmryJk  Revitw. 

"  A  more  delightful  and  graphic  picture  of  the  everyday  life  of  our  ancestors  it  haa  never  b«en 

oar  good  fortune  to  meet  with  We  do  not  often  pray  for  autobiographies — for,  as  a 

«laM  of  Utentnra,  tbey  are  of  vwy  uaqiud  nMrtk— Int  w  ikdl  beaillljr  n^oiM  to  mom 
many  more  autobiographies  M  poMlbto  if  tb»f  an  ludf  m  wdl  wmOk  iMdiBf  M  Jwpdtr 
Carlyle'8."— A'a/ioNol  Revitw. 

"  A  more  racy  voliiine  of  memoirs  via  never  given  to  tiM  worid  nor  one  more  dURcnli  to  set 
forth— save  by  the  trtK^  a^sortion,  that  there  ia  scarcely  a  page  wUoh  does  not  WP^f"  matter 
for  extract  or  which  would  not  boar  anuotation."— ^tik^mntflk 


Life  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Robertson,  D.D.,  F.R.SJ., 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclcssiastical  History  in  tho  Uoiveruity  of  Kilin^urKh. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  CuARTKKiti,  M.A.   With  a  Portrait.   Octavo,  price  10s.  6d. 


Memoii  of  the  Politioal  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable 

Edvuxd  Burke,  with  Extracts  from  his  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  Georue  Croly, 
D.D.,  Beotor  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London.   2  vols.  Post  Octavo,  18a. 


History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  SominatioiL  By  Qeoige 

FnLAT,  LLD,,  Athana.  Savon  VoliiiiieB»  Oetavo—vis. : 

QfMMQiitotlMBoiiuuis.  B.0. 146 to A-D.  717.  AHiitairical 

View  of  tho  Condition  of  tho  Greek  Nation  from  its  Conquest  by  theRoinaDS 
ttntU  the  Extinotion  of  the  Koman  Power  in  the  East.  Second  Edition,  16a. 

History  of  the  Byzantiiie  Bmpire.   A.D.  716  to  1204 ;  and  of 
the  Groek  Empire  of  NioM  and  Oonatantittoplo^  a.d.  12M  to  1463.  Two 

Volumes,  £1,  7s.  6d. 

Mediaeval  Oreece  and  Trebizond.    The  History  of  Oreece,  fi-om 

its  Conquest  by  the  Cruaadan  to  its  Conquest  by  the  Turks,  a.I>.  1204  to 
1566 ;  and  the  History  of  the  Knpire  of  Trebitond,  A.f>.  19M  to  1461.  Iflk 

Oreece  under  OthonuHi  and  V«ii«tiaii  DomiaftlioB.  ▲.D.  14<ft3 

to  1821.  1(>3.  (ki. 

History  of  the  Grreek  BevolatltB. 
Two  Volume^  Octovo,  £1,  4a. 

"His  book  is  worthy  to  take  iU  ph'^*'  ntnong  the  pemsrfcable  workii  on  Ore^k  history  whirli 
form  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Lughsih  scholarehi]).  The  history  of  Greece  is  but  half  told 
without  It"— l/mdon  Oitardian. 

"  His  work  is  therefore  learned  and  profound.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  an  important 
though  obscure  portion  of  Grecian  history.  .  .  .  In  the  essential  requisites  of  tUielity, 
sccnrmcy,  and  learning,  Mr  Pinlaj  lieaia  a  flivowiAla  aompatlsott  with  aagr  hMoftal  «ittar  of 
our  dajr."— JTsrA  ^awrieaa  M$9km. 
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Essays  in  History  and  Art. 

coijOufi  in  n.vtuhe  and  akt. 
real  and  idbal  beauty. 
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-   OUB  INDIAN  EMPIRI. 

nn  VATiDHAL  Lira  OP  oHnrA. 
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IaOn»V( 


By  K.  I.  FtttenoiL 

BATTLI  OF  THE  8TYLK8. 

amm  ahs  mnrr. 

TOim  AMD  niMIIIB. 

BBCORDS  or  TBI  PAM;  MBBflB  AID 

BABTLOI. 

hdxa  :  m  oaspb  aid  oubm. 
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VISCOrNT  DUNDEE. 
WILLIAM  FESS. 


The  Few  ^^Ezamen ; "  or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  £vii 

ct  oertein  Vmmgm  in  ' '  MaomlAjr'a  History  of  England  " 

rnS  DUKB  OP  MARLBOROUGH. 
TO!  MAflSACRB  OP  OLKMOO& 
TBI  BI0HLA1ID8  OP  lOOrLAim. 


By  John  Paqkt,  Esq.,  Barriil»«i>LMr.  hk  Cmwu  OetAvo,  6s. 


Curran  and  Ms  Contemporaries.  By  Ghadas  PhillijBi 

Bh|.,  A.fi.  ANowEditMO.  Gkown  Octavo,  7«.  6d. 

"  Certainly  onp  of  the  most  extrnonlinan'  rt«'C<t  of  llluglipfcy  tfWT  JWdttBSJ.    .   .  .  Il» 
library  ahoold  be  vritliout  it"— Lord  Brougham. 
•*N«nrar,pa«luvi,«M  tban  »  man  enrigw  ooOaetion  of  poitalli cranrdtd  batnolitottr 

MUM  OtBVMA"— ItaM. 


Paris  after  Waterioo.  A  Eevised  Edition  of  a  "  Visit  to 

FlandoiB  and  tbo  FMd  of  WAtarioo."  By  Jamb  SnawMr,  Advoeatak  Wilk 
Two  Ooloorod  Plans  of  tho  BaUIo.  Grown  Ootsvo^  £a. 


lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  and  English  Princesses 

connected  with  tho  Ite^.'-al  SucccRsion  of  Great  Britain.  IJy  AoNES  StbICKLAXH. 
With  Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes.    Post  Octavo,  £4,  4s. 

"  Every  step  in  Scotland  Is  historical ;  the  shades  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  aide  ;  Uie  wrj 
rocks  biMfhA  Miss  Stridcland*t  talents  a  writer,  and  ton  of  mind  ss  sn  IndivldnaL  in  a 
poculior  manner  nt  her  for  ]>aintiii|^  :i  historii-nl  gn11f>ry  of  tho  mo<<t  ilhistdoaa  OT dtgntflad  ASBSll 
characters  in  that  loud  of  chivalry  and  m}as  "—liiaciiwood's  Magatitu. 


UfB  Of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.  By  Agnes  Sizioklaod. 

6  vols,  poat  8vOk  wHh  Portntts  and  otiior  nittttrntkma,  £2;  ISk  6d. 


Studies  in  Roman  law.  With  Comparative  Views  of  the 

Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By  LoBD  Uackjinzix,  one  of  iha 
JodgaaofthaOoortof  SearioniaSoollaad.  Saoond  Bditioa^  Ootevo^  12l 
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Letters  of  Emineiit  Persons,  addressed  to  Da^id  Sum 

Edited  by  Johh  Hill  Bamm,  JBMq.»  AdvooKto.  Ootavo,  fis. 

leotam  on  the  Eistory  of  the  Cbxaeh  of  SooUand,  from 

the  Reformation  to  the  Rerolution  Settlement  By  the  Very  Row  John  Lkk, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Univcraitjr  of  Atinbiugfa.  fidttod  bgr  the  Bav. 
WuxUM  Lju.   Two  Vols.  Octavo,  21a. 

WoEks  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  M'Grie,  D.S. 

A  Now  aud  Uniform  Edition.    Editcfl  by  Profcanor  H'Cbu.   Four  Vq|iiiim% 
Crown  Octavo,  243.    Sold  sopanitc-ly,  —  viz.  : 

Life  of  John  Knox.   Containing  lUustrationg  of  the  Histozy 

of  tho  Rtiformaliou  in  Scotland.    Crown  Octavo,  Os. 

Life  of  Andrew  Melville.    Containing  lUnstrations  of  the 

Ecclesiastical  and  literary  History  of  Scotland  in  tho  Sizteoath  and  Sevon- 
taenth  Oaaftorln.  Crown  OeCavo,  68. 

Histozy  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Beformation 
inlldjriatliaSizlMothGmtoiy.   Gkown  Ootevo^  4i. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Eeformation 
ialE^ifoliillMSisteanth  OentiiiT.  Crown  Oetavo^  8i.  6d. 

Sermons,  and  Review  of  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord." 
In  Ona  Yohunc^  Cnmn  Oetevcs 


The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard. 

By  tho  Count  OC  Movtalkmbebt.    AulhoriMd  Trandatwn.    Two  Volumos, 

<*We  miHl,  bowwror.  My  «  wonl  of  imiae  fbr  the  anonymoua  tiaadator,  wtio  bu  done  Ms 
work  throii>{hout  in  a  vt-ry  crfditablc  manner. " — Sprclator. 

*'  If  thb  veraiOD  bad  reached  us  earlier  it  miRht  luve  saved  us  some  trouble,  as,  on  a  cotupiui- 
•OB  of  oor  own  extracts  wUh  the  corresponding  passsgea,  we  hare  found  It  to  be.  In  genend, 

brjth  faithful  and  npiritod,  so  that  we  should  have  been  glad  for  the  moHt  |>art  to  OMka  nMOf  tb0 
translator's  words  instead  of  doing  the  work  for  oartdvea.''— Quarterly  Review. 


The  Conqiiest  of  Sdnde.  A  Ganunentary.  By  fieneial  Sir 

Jamh  Oinaui^  CB,  (Mmn,  18b. 


An  Essay  on  fhe  laticmal  Character  of  the  Atheniaos. 

BfJoBM  Bbowv  FATinsoH.  Bditad  from  fte  Antiior^t  raviabm,  bf  PnA«or 
PiLLAirs,  of  tho  UniTaiUgr  of  Bdinlmigfa.  With  a  SInteh  of  Us  Ufa.  Crown 
OeUvo^  4a.  6d. 


Hie  Hew  BeveliLtiaii ;  or,  the  Napdeonio  Adicy  in  Europe. 
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Ten  Tears  of  Imperialisin  m  franoe.  ImpiessiiQBB  of 

ft^fltaMar."  In  OotoTo,  price 

"  Tliorc  hM  not  been  juiMishrd  for  many  a  day  amon  remarkable  l>ook  on  Franrr  thin  this, 
which profMMa  tote  the impr«MiOB»<tf»FUUMar.  .  .  .  U ha*  all (Im UvtUneM aimI apaikle 
oTft  work  written  onlyfbr  untiMnieiit ;  ftliu  dl  the  toUdltyeiid  weight  of  a  Stete  paper ;  and 

m  expert  for  \i  not  a  littN'  i«>litical  influcm  e  aa  a  fair,  f^ill,  and  maaterly  statemeot  of  the  Im- 
perial policy— the  first  and  only  good  aooooDt  that  has  been  giTen  to  Buope  of  the  Napolaonie 
ayat«in  now  in  force."— rimet. 

Memorials  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  By  James  Graat, 

Eaq.   A  New  fklitioni    In  Crown  Octavo,  with  12  Engraringa,  Ss.  6d. 

Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of 

Grange,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  Mary  (^oen  of  Soots.  Bj  James 
QftANT,  Eaq.  Poit  Octavo^  10k  6d. 

**  It  ia  aeldom,  indeed,  that  we  And  hiatocy  ao  written,  in  a  atyle  at  once  vigoroua,  peispicnou*. 
mlyldmmvu.  Thanthort  haMtiathbwi^irtllthiii1|M>"  ahit—i<^ Jfifafcir 

Memoirs  and  Adventnios  of  Sir  John  Hephum,  Marshal  of 

nwotwAarLoakXIILfteL      Jamm  Qbavt,  Eaq.  Put  OotsMv 

Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Gampaignfl.  By  Oapt  Thomaa 

HAlOLioir.  A  Neir  Iditloa.  Bdtted  by  F.  Habdiuv,  Biq.  Oofanro,  101. ;  and 
AtlM  of  Hapa  to  iUutnte  llM  OuBpiigtti^  Ui. 

IbB  Story  of  the  Campaign  of  SelnsfavpoL  Written  in 

tbo  OMnpw  Uuat-CtL  B.  BBua  Hamut.  With  muatrmUooi  dmra  id 
Chmp  bgr  tho  Author.  OetMo^  Sla* 

*'  We  strongly  recommend  this  '  Storj*  of  the  Campaign '  to  all  who  woold  gain  a  Just  compre- 
hension of  thin  tremtnilons  «tnigf{le.  Of  this  ve  are  i>erf(  f  tly  sure,  it  is  a  book  onlikcly  lo  be 
ever  luperseded.  iU  truth  is  of  that  simple  and  startling  character  which  ia  sure  of  ao  unmortal 
Mdatanee;  nor  to  H  paying  the  gallant  anthortooMgh  a  eoiapMmaat  to  daaathiaaiaataivMca  of 

BiUttary  history  ;vith  tlie  most  precious  df  thnsp  olrussir  r^t  nrds  which  have  K-en  bcqneathc"!  t-i 
Qt  hy  the  groat  writers  of  antiquity  who  tools  part  in  the  wars  they  have  deacrihed."— rk<  Prm. 

Wellington's  Career  ;  a  Military  and  Political  Summary. 

By  Lieut.  Col.  E.  Bruce  Hamlkt,  IWesaorof  Militarjr  Histoigr  and  Artat  the 
Staff  CoUoge.   Crvwn  Octavo,  2b. 

Heets  and  Navies.  By  Captain  Charles  Eamley,  iJL 

Originally  publinbod  in  BUuheoodt  MagaziM.    Crown  Octavo,  tie.. 

Memoir  of  Hra  Hemans.  By  her  Sister.  With  a  Portrait 
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Leaders  of  the  Eefonnation :  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer, 

and  KNOX.  By  the  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal,  and  Primarius  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.    Seooixi  Edition,  Crown 

**WiBsi«iMt  MxiqsiBtsd  wfth  any  worii  in  wliidiMnnidi  solid  taftmosllon  upon  ths  Isadlng 
aspec  ts  of  the  grvjut  Refortnstiori  is  preitented  in  so  well-packed  and  ploiming  a  fornL"-(^'t<n«M. 

"The  style  is  admirsble  in  force  sod  in  pathos,  and  tbe  book  one  to  be  altogether  recom- 
meadwl.  both  for  the  marlU  of  those  of  whom  U  treata,  and  fcr  tlHftwkiBhths  wtfternneon- 
sekadjr  mailt  ofhli  own  daiaetsr.*— Wefts. 


English  FimtaQism  and  its  Leaders:  Cromwell,  Hilton, 

BAXTER,  and  BUNTAN.  Bjf  tha  Bot.  Jobv  Touocb^  D JX  Uoiibin  ivith 
tha"Laadan«rtli0B«ibnnaligo.'>  7iL6d. 

**Hit  Uogrsphic  delineations  are  not  collections  of  vague  generalities,  but  well-selected 
featnres  combining  to  a  likeness  And,  while  always  self-possessed  and  calm,  he  Is  never  cold. 
A  steady  glow  of  imaginative  fire  and  radiance  follows  IUji  pen,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
legitimately  aeq|iilitd  ths  ili^t  to  totsmt  and  nova  othan^  tiy  havlag  ftnt  \»tm  OMnFtdkliBc 

mU."-Dial. 

**  It  is  a  book  which,  fh>m  its  style— firm  and  interesting,  dispassionate  and  impartial,  but  yet 
warm  with  adarfiallon— will  be  hailed  for  fireside  rtlSllfn|  In  tllll  ftaiillia  Bf  tllB  llMOillllllSlltS  nf 
those  Puritan  men  and  their  times.  "—EcUctic  RmUm, 


History  of  the  fienoh  fxctestant  Baftigees*  By  Ghaztes 

WKI88,  Professor  of  Hiatcny  at  fliBl^yotf>Biimiip«t&  namlattdbjF.  Habd- 
UkX,  Eiq.  Octavo^  lis. 


The  Eighteeoi  GhiisUoa  Ceutuiies.   By  the  Boy.  Jamee 

White.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Analytiail  lU>Ia  ol  Cbotaoti,  and  ft  Copioaa 
Index.  Post  Octavo,  6a. 

"  He  pocs  to  wnrk  tii>nn  tlir  ntily  tnif  prinrjplc,  and  produces  «  picture  that  at  once  satisfies 
truth,  arrests  tbe  memory,  and  fills  the  imagination.  When  they  (Index  and  Analytical  Con- 
tents)sre  soppHed,  it  wHI  be  dlffleolt  to  lay  hands  on  any  book  of  the  Und  more  osetal  and 
more  cntfrt.niiiiiig." — Time*,  Review  of  firvt  edition. 

"  Mr  White  comes  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
Bli^tesnChrlstiaBOsataitas;  tad  those  who  wank  to  know  stiU  BMia  thaa  ha  givw  than,  will 
find  that  he  has  perfected  a  plan  which  rat*  hps  the  attsntloa,  aad  tctm  the  dlsttacttfa  ftators 
of  each  century  in  the  memory."— ir^kyan  limt*. 


History  of  France,  ftom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Tear 

im.   By  tbo  Rev.  JAMra  White,  Author  of  tba  "Bigbtaan  Chriatian  Om»> 

tnries."    Second  Fkiition.    ?o«t  Octavo,  6«. 

"  Mr  White's  '  History  of  France.'  in  a  single  volume  of  some  000  psges,  contains  every  lead' 
Ing  incident  wottt  the  telling,  and  abonnds  to  wofd'psliittaiK  whereof  a  i)aragraph  has  Often  ss 
much  sctivG  life  in  it  as  one  of  those  inrh  s(|uare  etdklllgS  of  the  great  Callot,  in  which  may  be 
dearly  seen  the  whole  armies  contending  in  bloody  arMtoMBsnt,  and  as  many  incidents  of  battle 
as  rosy  be  gazed  aVin  the  mfles  of  csnvaas  tn  ttie  mttttsry  pietoie-fiineries  st  Tenaillsa*— 

**  An  excellent  and  comprehensive  compendium  of  French  histoiy,  quite  alwve  ttie  standard 
of  a  aehooMiook,  and  partlealaily  well  adapted  Ibr  tha  litewlet  of  Itttiaiy  tantttatiaM.''— 
JKaMsNotJbvins. 
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lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems.  By 

W.  Edmo.vdstounk  AtkjUK,  D.C.L.,  Profe«>mr  of  Khotoric  and  Belles- Lettras 
in  the  Uoivenity  of  Edinburgh.     Twentieth  Edition,  Foolaeap  OetATo,  7t.  6d. 


"  Mr  Aytottn'i '  are  tmlr  beaotiftil,  and  are  perfect  jpoems  of  thrtr  eliM,  ptegiiant  witk 
flze,  with  iwtrlotic  ardoor,  with  lojral  seal,  with  exqnfaite  pathoa,  with  nohle  pawlMi.  Who  en 
haartheoj^t^llM  dBacfipttra  ofrBdi^^  ^eat^hattla  of  IMtai,  «■!  art  M 


that  thi>  wiBrttT'^  ir*  *^  — mf^  t*^  r— *t  *nirtiT*1irBf*  Mtnin  fiiii 
•'ProfiBawM- Aytooa'k         oTth*  SeoMih  OmItan'-AvolnwolmwirtkiBb 

Brntland  hfw  yet  a  poat   Vin  of  the  true  Are,  it  now  rtirs  and  swells  like  a  trurapi' 
ainkH  in  cade  pom  nd  and  Wild  as  the  wail  of  a  Highhuwi  dii)ge.  "—Quarurlf  Bevim. 

Aytoim's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  An  Illustrated 

£dition.  From  Doaigna  by  J.  Noel  Paton  and  W.  U.  Fatov,  A.R.S.A.  £d- 
gnmd  bjr  John  ThooipMD,  W.  J.  liBtoa,  W.  Hmum^  Wlijmpar,  Coopar,  Qiwb, 
DaUioU,  Enaa,  Am.  In  Small  Qouto,  printed  on  Vooad  fiftr,  bound  in  gOk 

cloth,  218. 

"The  artwts  nave  excellrfl  thcmaelres  in  the  enpravJn^'H  wliioh  lluy  have  fnmishwL  Seixiiiy 
tlic  .sj'irit  of  Mr  Aytonn'a  *  IJall.ad*'  as  i  t  rli  ii">  :i'>nf  but  Sti>tchinen  could  ha\c  6«*iied  it.  U.«y 
have  thn>wii  their  whoU-  !(trfii>rth  iiit)  the  wmk  witli  >\  \nnTXh\i  ss  whirh  others  would  do  vrell 
to  Iniit-ite.  Whoever  there  may  Ix:  that  ^lo^•8  not  iiln  aiiy  kn  i\s  ;ti'  '  I^y»  '  we  reconinicnd  at 
onve  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  thia  edition,  wherein  author  and  artist  illostiata  eaoh  other 
MUndndiVlittialMmM.*'  ~    '  ' 


BoUnraQ:  lltame  By  WeEdmimdstoiDiaiTtoiDLlMi^^ 

Profemrof  BhfltorioasdBellev-LettmfaitbaUahw^  TUnl 

Edition.   Foolscap  Octayo,  78.  6d. 

"  A  noUa  pohdb,  healthy  in  tone  and  ptmly  BnsUah  in  taagMfi^  «ad  closely  linked  to  the 
hiitorieal  traultione  of  hia  native  counttj."— mI»  Aitt. 

*'  rrofeaaor  Aytonn  baa  nodoMd  a  Ana  poan  tad  an  (riila  aMBRMnk  and  'llolhwdl*  vID 
aMoxedly  tA^A  ■■»%>g ^ f Itfttut  w Bwrttth Ttt«itnrt^— PVitr 


The  Ballads  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  Professor  AytouiL 

Third  Edition.   Two  Volumea,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 

No  country  enn  bonat  of  aiklMr  OOUecUon  of  Ballads  than  Scotland,  and  no  Bdltor  for 
these  Bollada  could  be  found  more  accomplished  than  Professor  Ajrtoon.  He  baa  aant  forth 
twobeaatiful  volumes  which  range  with  I'crcy's '  Reliques  '—which,  foroompleteneaa  andaooBanr, 
leave  little  to  be  dcaiied— which  nust  bMoefoitb  be  cooaidareaaalbaalmlaidiaitttioa  <f  tta 
Scottish  BaDadi,  and  whldb  «•  eonnMod  aa  a  modal  to  anj 
doing  like  sanrioe  to  the  EogUsh  BaUada."— 7»«  ~ 


FofliQs  and  Ballads  of  Goethe.  Translated  by  Prafaw 

Aytouk  and  TiiKoDoRE  MarTIK.    Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  6a. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  theae  are  the  beat  tiaaalatiooa  of  Ooetbe'a  nanroUoaaIr«at  mm 
whteh  have  |«t  ban  pHbUdMd."~ninHML 

The  Book  of  Ballads.  Edited  by  Bon  faultier.  Eighth 

BditioOf  with  nnmarova  ninifentiott^  fagr  DoTU^  laaaa,  and  Gbowquiu.  QOfc 
Edgoa,  Poat  Octavo,  8a.  6d. 

HimiliaQi  or  the  Stndsnt  of  Badajoz.  A  Spaamodio 

Tragadj.  By  T.  Pbhot  Joim.  In  Small  OoI»to,  6a. 

"Hnmonr  of  a  kind  most  ram  at  nil  timai»and  rajicHally  in  the  pcsent  day,  nms  throngh 
•very  page,  and  passages  of  true  iKxstry  and  dallelouii  vorsilicatiou  prevent  the  continual  itlay  d 
auoMm  nom  banoming  tedious. '^lilsrory  OncHa 
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Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  iiid.  Complete  Editioiii  in 

Ono  Volumo,  Foolsca{>  Octftvo,  Cs. 

**  Mr  Aiitl  u  a  po«t  of  a  v«ry  high  class,  and  in  that  class  he  occttpies  no  mean  or  middling  place. 
His  Imsghistlnn  is  lofty.  Ms  inwatlon  fartOa,  hit  ■entimspti  heroio,  and  hi*  1mi|I»|i  gaunlly 
flimf  and  fpwlMt." — Snttnofk. 

Poems.  By  the  Lady  Flora  Eastings.  Edited  by  her 

SiSTEB.  Beoond  Edition^  with  a  Portrait.   Foolscap^  78.  Cd. 

The  Poems  of  Pelicia  Hernans.  Complete  in  one  Ydmne, 

Royal  Oet«TO>  wUh  Bortraitby  Finden,  Cheap  Edition,  12L6d.  AntAetEdUiom, 

with  MEMOIR  by  hor  Sihteu,  Sovon  VotniDM,  Foolac^,  aSa.  Amglktr  EdUknit 

in  Six  Volumes,  cloth,  pilt  oiigoa,  24s. 

**0f  no  modem  miter  can  it  be  afflrmad  with  Ism  heattation,  that  ahe  lias  become  an  English 
eiasrie;  nor.imtll  Inimaii  Baton  beeomasTeiydlfltoeiit  fton  whatltMnrii^aaiwa  imagine 
the  leaflt  probability  that  the  music  of  her  Inyii  will  cease  to  soothatiM  aVt«rtta1wanlgrof  iMT 

BCQtimcnt  to  charm  the  gentle  heart — Blaclneood^a  Uagaiine, 

The  fiaUowiiig  Worka  of  Mra  HsMAiifl  ara  aold  aaparateljr,  bound  in  oloth,  gilt  ai)g«i^ 

la.aMdi:— 

UBOOBIM  OF  WOHAir.  I         VtUMAfW  HOVMB, 

FOBKST  SANCTUARY,  TALES  AND  HISTOniC  SrFNKS. 

BONGS  or  TUK  AKH  t  TlONS.  |  MOItAL  AND  REUUlOUS  FOKMS. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  Terse  in 

tho  S[.cnscrmn  Stan?^.  By  Phh.h'  Stanhope  Worslet,  iLJi^  Scholar  ot 
Corpus  UhrisU  College.   Two  Vohuuos,  Crown  Octavo,  18a. 

Poems  and  Trandatiaiis.   By  P.  S.  Woroley,  ILL, 

Soholar  of  Oorpaa  Chriati  Ck>Uego,  Ozfcad.  Voohotap  OotaTOi  6a. 

Poetical  Works  of    H.  Moir  (Delta).  With  Portrait,  and 

HamoirbyTBOiuaAxBa  Beoond  ifidition.  Two  Volomea,  Foolaoi^  Ootavo,  ISa. 

Znmdatians  liy  Theodore  Martin : 

Goethe's  Faust.  Saeond  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  6a. 

The  Odes  of  HonuM.  With  Life  and  Hotel.  SMond  mkm,' 

Post  8vo,  9s. 

Catullus.    With  Iiife  and  Notes.    Post  8vo,  Gh.  6d. 

Tho  Vita  Nnova  of  Oanto.  With  an  latxodnetion  and  Hotot. 

Square  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Aladdin :  A  Dramatic  Poem.   By  Adam  Oohlonachlaager. 

FoolKcap  Octavo,  5s. 

Oorreggio :  A  Tragedy.  By  Oehlenachlaeger.  With  Notes. 

Fooldcap  Octavo,  33. 

King  Bene's  Daughter:  A  Danish  Lyrical  Drama.  By 
Hjbnbik  Hibts.  Seoond  Edition,  Foolaoap,  7a,  6d. 
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The  Course  of  Time :  A  Poem.  In  Ten  Books.  By  BolNrt 

POLLuK,  A.M.    Twenty-third  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5«. 

"Of  deep  and  hallowed  impress,  foil  of  noble  thoii<;hts  and  grsphic  conceptions— the  prodoe- 
tioQ  of  A  miad  allre  to  the  gmt  relatioiu  of  being,  aod  tlte  sublime  simplicity  of  our  niin^oa.'' 


in  Dlastiated  Mtian  of  the  Omn  of  Tim  Ll  Large 

Ootevok  bomd  in  dLa/Ot,  ribUy  iOi,  8U 


*'Tk«M  hM  bMo  no  modicm  poam  la  tke  loglUh  iMifget  of  the  f!m  to  which  the 

of  Time'  bflnn^rt,  since  Milton  wrote,  that  can  be  cornpired  to  it  In  th**  present  instance  the 
artiatic  taknls  of  Messrs  Foster,  Clattom,  Texniel,  Evans,  Dalziel,  Gesem,  and  Woow, 
have  been  employed  in  giving  expression  to  the  subliroitj  of  the 
lUnctatioiM,  aU  of  wjych  an  of  tiM  higbart  oliua."--AeV 


Poems  and  Ballads  of  ScMller.  Translated  by  Sir  Sdwaid 

BULWER  Ltttoh,  fiATt.  Sooond  Edition,  Ootevo,  10s.  6d. 

•'The  translations  are  PTecuted  with  consummate  ability  The  technical  diffli'tilties  attendhig 
a  tasic  an  great  aod  mthcate  have  been  mastered  or  eluded  with  a  power  and  patience  quite 
•stnKNdliiMT;  MidllMiidklieiiimtin  poMflMloa  of  periupa  tho  bart  tfniriitlnii  of  albwjp 
poet  which  exists  la  oar  tangMfBi  Indoad,  we  know  of  bqbq  so  coiptoto  and  ftHMId.'*— Jftt» 

inf  ChrotUcU. 

St  Stephens ;  Or,  Illustrations  of  Parliamentary  Oratory. 

A  Poem.  Comprising — Pym— Vane — Strafford— Halifax — Shafteebury — St  John 
—Sir  R  Walpole—Chsstarfi^—Ctuterai—Cliaihain— Pitt-— Fox— Barico— 

Sheridan  —  Wilborforco  —  Wyndham — CODway  —  Caatlereai^h  —  William  Lamb 
(Lord  Molboume)— Tiomoy— Ix)rd  Grey— (yConnell— Plonkoii— Slliil— foUoU— 
Macaulay— Peel.    Second  Edition.   Crown  Octavo,  5b. 

Illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland. 

By  WiLUAJf  Stbmhousb.  Originally  compiled  to  accompany  the  "  Soots  Musical 
MnMom,"  and  now  published  separatoly,  with  Additional  Notes  and  lUustra- 
tkm.  Oetavo,  7s.  M. 

The  Biithdayi  and  Other  Poems.  ByliroSoathey.  Seoond 

Sdttlon,  6s. 

Professor  Wilson^s  Poems.    Containing  the  "Isle  of 

Palms,"  the  "City  of  the  Plague,"  "Unimore,"  and  other  Poems.  Complete 
Bdltloii,  Cnmu  Ootevo,  4ii 

Poems  and  Songs.  ByBaTidWingate.  LiFcap.  Ootam 

5s. 

"  It  cnnt^aina  genuine  poetic  ore,  poems  which  win  for  their  author  a  place  amnng  ScotlsaA 
true  sons  of  aong,  aod  sooh  as  any  man  in  any  ooimtiy  might  r^Joioe  to  have  written.''- 


"We  arc  dellght45d  to  welcome  into  the  brotherhood  of  real  poeta  a  countryman  of  Boras,  aod 
whose  verse  will  go  Ikr  to  render  the  rongher  Border  Soottiah  a  olaasie  dialect  in  oorlttentai^" 
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Tales  from  Blacbirood.''  Complete  in  Twelve  Yolumes, 

Bound  in  cloth,  18«.  The  Volumes  are  sold  separat4?ly,  Is.  6d.,  and  may  bo  had 
of  moat  BookseUen,  in  Six  Volumes,  hnmiiiomoly  half-bound  in  red  morocco. 

CONTHNTS. 

Vol  L  The  Gletunutchkio  Railway.— Vandaideokeu's  Message  Home.— The  Floating  Beacon. 
-Oobniiatfae  VMBtOL^apotoim.— ▲  Lagwd  orOtedtw.— fllM  IMm  flnwod. 

Vol  IL  humfB  Lip^.-^  Story  without  a  TaiL— Fluutas  and  Queen  GUxabeth.— Aoir  I 

became  a  Yeoman. — Deyercux  HalL — Tlie  Metempsychosis  — College  Theatricals. 

Vol.  UL  A  Beading  Party  in  the  Long  Vacation.— Father  Tom  and  the  Fopa.— La  Petit* 
M ■Jaiatna. — Bob  Wktft  Port  wUh  larign  Biidy.  —The  Heademan ;  ATUaorDoon.— 

The  Wean-ful  Woman. 

Vou  IV.  How  I  atood  for  the  Dreepdaily  Buighe.— Fint  and  Lut— The  Duke's  Daemma :  A 
Chreitkila  of  yiewaateln.— TtwOid  OmMmuM*»  Tulnhiin  — **  Wm  to  it  vfeMiv*  km  tte 

Watery  Wall  "-My  r.4it'Ko  Frit- q<1s  :  Chailw  BmMD,  tb»  Otnttann  CoByaQBar.— Ite 

Magic  Lay  uf  the  One -Hone  Chay. 
Vol.  V.  Adrentores  In  Texas.— How  we  got  poitenhm  o(  the  Taileries.— Captain  Paton's 

Vol  VI  My  Priend  the  Dutchman.— My  Cf)llpgn  Friends — No.  II.  :  Horace  Leicester.— The 
Emerald  Studs.— My  CoU^  Friends— No.  III. :  Mr  W.  Wellington  Hnnk— Chiiitise :  A 
Dntflh  Story.— The  Man  tai  the  BeU. 

VII    My  Fn;;Hsh  Arqiuiintanre. — Thi*  Munlrror's  Lnst  Night — Narration  of  Certain 
Uncomraoa  Things  that  did  formeriy  happen  to  Me,  Herbert  Willis,  B.D.— The  Wags.— Th« 
Wat  Wooing :  A  Namttra  wfW* '  Banaia-OnildL 
Vol.  VIII.  Tlu'  Surveyor's  Tale,    fiy  Professor  Aytoun.— Tha  VoflMftAMt  BOBUMMk— IM 
Vasari  :  A  Tale  of  Flnreucc  — Sitfi.smund  FatcUo. — The  Boxes. 

Vol.  IX  Bosaura:  A  Tale  of  Madrid.— Adventure  in  the  North-West  Territory.— Harry  Bol* 
to»1i  Omacy.— fkriJa  Piiitaw— Ita  PlmdoBr  and  his  Pi lutam-^lia  Bawi^  Drao^hL 

You  X.  Antonio  di  Carara.— The  Fatal  Repast— Tlu' Vi.sion  <.rr)ieliostro  —The  First  Mli  ImI 

Kiss.— The  Smuggler's  Leap. — The  Haunted  ai;'1  th>'  Iliuntcrs. — The  Duellists. 

Vol  ZI.  The  Natolian  Story-Teller.— The  First  and  l^tCnme.— John  RintouL— Major  Moss. 

-JTto  VMBBler  aad  kli  Wift. 
Vol.  XIL  Tickler  anuni^  the  Thieveal— Thf  Bridegroom  of  Buna.— The  Involuntary  Ezperi- 

mentalist — Lebrun'a  lAwsoit- IhaBnowlng-op  of  Stnth  Logas.— A  Few  Words  on  Social 

Allotoflqr* 


Jessie  Cameron :  A  Sighland  Story.  By  the  Lady  BAohel 

BOTUtB. .  Second  Edition.  fimaU  OotAvo,  with  a  Frontwpiooe^  2i.  6d. 


The  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish  Village.  By  Thomas 

AlRD.    Foolscap  Octavo,  48. 

"  It  is  simply  a  series  of  village  sketches  nf  character,  manners,  and  scenery,  but  the  book  is 
fnU  of  a  quiet  sustained  humour,  genuine  pathos,  simple  unaffected  poetry,  and  displays  not  only 
flna  imaginative  power,  bol  a  hearty  sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her  aspects,  and  with  the 
aimpla  tastes  and  pleamna  of  matifi  litis.  A  muia  deUgbtfhi  book  w«  cannot  imagtna."— lfa»* 
thmUr  Admrtitir. 

Tara :  A  Mahratta  Tale.  By  Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 

8  vols.,  Post  Octavo,  £1,  lis.  6d. 

"A  picture  of  Inilinn  life  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admlTP.  We  ^lave  no  hesitation  in 
saying;,  tliat  a  in>>r<'  jH'rfect  kno\vl<Ml;;i>  of  India  is  to  he  acquired  from  an  atUvthw  ponml  and 
aUuiy  of  tliis  work,  than  oooid  be  gleaned  fhim  a  whole  iibiaiy."— iYwa 
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Tom  Cringle's  Log.  A  lew  Mti(m,  witJi  lUosbations. 

Grown  UoIato, 

Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Woiks: 

Tke  Mall  of  Mmrgaret  Ljvditkj.  By  the  Anthor  of  "Ugiiti  aad  Bkmdam  of 

Scottish  Life."    Foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  cloth. 

Xte  roreaten.  By  the  Author  of  "  Uglits  and  Sbmdma  of  Soottiah  Lifo."  Footo- 

cap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log.    Comploto  in  Quo  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

The  CruiM  of  the  Kidge.   By  the  Author  of  *'Tom  Crioglo's  Log. "   Is  Ooe 
Vohune,  Footamp  9fo,  U.  oloth. 

The  Sabdm.  9f  «Im  Aiillioror«'TlwChilaMplnrfoom*  Mm^  \ 

cloth.  ' 

Peninsnlar  Scenes  and  Sketchea.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Studeoi  of  Sala- 
manca."   Foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  cloth. 

JtightM  at  Maaa,  Sir  Friale  Pampkiii,  and  otlur  Talea.  Foolaoap  8to,  Se.  clotL 

fte  iMft  aaA  SkBteod  «r  CfOk  Shanta.   Bf  llw  Anthor  of  "Han  and 
MaiHwra  ia  Anarioa."  FoolMiv  8fo^  4a.  olo^ 

TalnlDiS  A  Immhi  >ta|v  Foobeap  Sfo^  8k  dodi. 

I«bIu1A  MtBB.  BlrthaAnlliorof^Valarina.'*  FMlaoap  Sfo^  4a.  alotfeu 

Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Adam  Blair,  and  History  of  MMIfeair  Wdi. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Valerius."    Foolscap  8vo,  49.  cloth. 

Aanala  of  tha  Pariah,  and  Ajxahiia  Legatasa.  By  John  Gait.   Foolscap  dro, 
4m,  ML 

9t  Aiditir  ▼yitoi  Sty  Joov  Gaut.  Foolaoap  8vo,  4a;  otolh. 

Ite  Vfe0fwl»  aad  olinr  Mm.  ^JomrOau.  Foolaoap  Svo^  4a.  alolb. 

ntbtaO.  Bty  JobvOauv.  Foolaoap  8fo^  4a.  akilh. 

Itti la  Ite  Ite  W(Mt  B70.F.Bi7inML  A Nair Editfoa.  Foolaoap  8ns 4i. 

alolh.  ; 

'i 

Works  of  eeoige  Sliot.  Lilxrary  Editioa : 

AdainBada.  Two Voli., Foolaoap Oetavo^Uk 
IlMlEaiolltiieFlMi.  Two  Vok,  Foolaoap  Oetofo^iak 
SeeilMI  of  derieal  Uft.   Two  Yola,  FoolaoipOotani^  1^ 

Silckfi  Mamer.    Foolscap  Octavo,  Gs. 


The  Same.  Cheap  Edition. 

Now  publishing  in  Monthly  Parts  at  Sixpence,  and  in  Volumes  at  3s.  6d. 
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Wodts  of  FrallBsaar  Wilson.  Edited  1?  his  Son-in-Law, 

FBoranoB  Fkum.  IaTiralTeyeli.,Gkoini08lna^jES^  8. 


Becreatians  of  Cliristopher  Sortli.  By  Fio&ssor  Wilson. 

hi  Two  V«rfi.   New  Edition,  yntix  Portrait,  Ss. 

*' Wdcoma,  right  welcome,  Christopher  North;  we  cordially  greet  thee  In  thy  new  dreia,  thou 
gnU  and  tertf«ld  Ilia.  wboM'AmlmitaB  ai^liti'  hn-w    often  in  hMgliMtinn  tnmpuAnA 

ui  from  eoUtn'le  to  the  norial  circle,  and  whose  virld  picture*  of  flood  and  fell,  of  loch  and  (jlcn, 
hare  carritxl  us  in  thought  from  the  smoke,  din,  and  pent-up  opnlence  of  London,  to  the  rushing 


Hie  Ifoctes  AmbroaiajisB.   By  Professor  Wilson.  With 

No»  and  »  Ouwabt.  la  Four  Y«li.,  Om  Oetavo,  16t. 

Tales.  By  Professor  Wilson.  Comprising  "The  Lights 

aodSbadoinorSeoCIUiUfa;'*  "ThtTHnbof  HHgwulLyDdsay;"  and^Tlie 
FoMrtm."  iBOMVoLfOmmOotevo^'l&fdlolli. 

I    Issays,  Cdtioal  and  ImagiiiatiTe.  By  Prabssor  Wilson. 

Four  Volt.,  Groim  Ootef«v  Ifii. 

lady  Lee's  Widowhood.  By  Lieat.-GoL  Ee  Be  laml^y. 

Ofowa  (Mam,  with  18  Dhutntkms  by  fha  Anthor.  61. 

"A  qnlet  humour,  an  caay,  ijrncoful  style,  a  deep,  tlionnigh  confident  knowledge  of  human 
Mtwa  In  its  better  and  more  d^gnuUng  upacta,  a  deiioata  and  azqoiiite  appndatliMi  of 
wmnBdy  Autdim,  an  tdmlriWa  fteoMy  of  dwailpUmi,  and  grot  tnet,  an  tto  qpfuHIlM  flal 
command  tlMfMdii^MH«*ndiW9«rtfkiDBlNsiHriwte«ad«r*I«^ 

Ghranides  of  Cadingfixrd: 

SalamCOiapd.  ▲N«irBditioii,inoMyoL,8i. 

Slw  BaetWy  and  Tlw  Doetofi  7«inl]y«  Doh,4ik 

Miss  Maijoribanks. 

"We  most  pronounce  thia  Carlingford  ft^rif^n  thp  best  contribution  to  Action  of  recent  years 
—lively,  prpgnant  and  rich  in  liii.vitiatiuii,  fe<  liii^,  and  eluquenet.    Tbtff  VfD  limhlUlif 
I        carry  tu  the  end  overy  reader  who  ventures  upon  them."— ;^|Mc(ater.  ^ 

The  lovds  of  John  Salt— : 

Annali  of  tlie  PttlilL 

Tlie  Steam  Boat. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie. 

TlM  Entail,  or  the  Lairds  of  Gxippf  . 

Four  Y^Smam,  Fooboap  Oetevo^  4a.  eaoh. 
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Complete  library  Edition  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's 

Novels.  In  Volumes  of  a  oonTonieni  and  handsome  form.  Printed  from  a  Imrfga 
and  readable  type.  Forty-thraeVols.  Foolscap  Octavo,  5e.  eadi. 

**ftiiof  tiMlMUKllestor  sixes;  tlie  paper  is  good;  snd  tbe  tjype,  which  ii««iu  to  be  new.  is 
verrdMtftnd  beaatlAiL  nere  are  no  pletiires.  TIm  whole  Chsm  oC  the  presentment  of  tke 
volume  consists  in  ita  handinesH,  and  the  tempting  clesme&a  and  Iwaut)*  tl;.  ty;  ,  which 
almost  oonTeits  into  a  plessore  the  mete  set  of  foUowiag  the  printer's  lines,  sad  leaves  the 
anthof^  mind  tree  to  —at  ita  naotrtraetod  law  vpn  tta  wadar.**— Imwliiii . 

**  yothfa^  «iwM  l>e  better  satoaiaa,  typsb  payw^  mi  wmmi  gattti^  w^'-^lfl  m  mmm 


Caxtoniana  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  literature,  and 

Maiinens.    By  SlK  Kdwauu  Bi'LWKR  Lytton.    Two  Vols,  i'ost  Octavo,  £1,  Is. 

"Qews  of  thought  set  npon  sons  of  the  most  Unportaat  auhleets  that  can  engage  the  att«n 
ttonornien.  Eioaptiaoneortwotmrtuieea,  therareaodMntfhatthejrwiUMittastheappIi 

cation  of  even  lazy  readers,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  tliem  that  does  mil  MHllaill  a  laaawn  malhj  rf 
an  aUdiog  plane  on  the  handiest,  ahelf  of  memoi7.''~Da»(|r  Newt. 


Katie  Stewart :  1  Iroe  Story.  By  Mia  Oliphaat.  Poap. 

Oatovo,  with  RrontiipiaM  mod  YigjuMt,  4m. 

"  A  singularly  characteristic  Scottish  atory,  most  agrseahlc  to  read  and  jlaaawf  Id  reeoBeet 

The  chami  lies  in  the  faithflil  and  lifelike  pictures 't  rnri HltT  "f  HTHrfflth  fhawflttrr  and  eaatOM^ 
aud  mamiera  and  modes  of  life."— rat/'*  Magaxint. 


Qiapters  on  Churcliyards.   By  Xn  Southey.  Second 

Sditbn,  Foolaoap  Ootafo^  7».  6(L 


The  Wonder  Seeker,  or  tlie  History  of  Charles  Douglas. 

^It  FiamTrna,  AittlMrof 'lUaaof  thAOiwtaiidBram^'&e.  ANav 
Edition,  Foolmp^  &l  6d. 


Works  of  Samuel  Warien,  D.C Ju  Uniform  Edition,  Five 

VohuiMt,  CVown  Ootsfo,  24a. 

TIm  Diary  of  a  late  PhyBiciaXL  One  Vol.,  Crown  Octavo,  5b.  6d. 
Anoi/.^r  KtUtion,  in  Two  Vols.,  Foolscap,  12s.  A\ao  9tk  tlhuinki 
EditioRf  in  Crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  Ja.  Cd. 

T«ft  TbOUand  A-Tmt.  Tiro  YfAamm,  Omm  Oolsfo^  Sh.  AniOm 
EdiUnm,  in  Thna  VdiunM,  Foolioq^  18f. 

VlDW  tad  Then.  Chom  Oetaro,  2l  6d.  ^iMljUpAtfMDii,  F«Dlaoa|^  68. 
lffia«Alla.n<A^     GrowB  Ootavo,  6a. 

Tlie  LUy  and  the  Be«.  GbmSnsSk  AtAtfE^iHm,  FMiwip»fc 
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Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  File.  By 

J.  H.  Speke,  Captain  H.iL  Indian  Army.  Octavo,  price  21s.  With  a  Map  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  by  CaptahI  Speke  ;  numerous  IUustraiion%  chiefly 
from  Drawings  bjCAFTAOi  QSijn;  «m1  Poitnite,OQgrivedoo  Slael,  «f  OAPCUm 

Speke  and  Graxt. 

"  The  Tolnnie  which  Captain  Spoke  hii  jpreMntod  to  the  world  posssssss  mote  tbaik  a  feo* 
mphical  Interest.  It  is  a  monanient  of  pnseveranve.  coqngt^  Wd  tttqpir  ^Itj^kKgwA  ttdsr 
dUnBulttos  which  have  perhaps  never  been  eqaaUed.'*»2ii«MK 

*'Csptein  Speke  has  not  written  a  noUe  book  eo  moeh  eebe  kee  doM  a  noMe  deed.  The 
T(>laine  which  records  his  vastaehievement  is  but  the  minor  CMt-4he  history  of  his  di»r«nr«x 
not  the  discovery  itself :  jH  even  as  a  Utermnr  perfbrmsnee  It  Is  worthy  of  very  high  praise.  It 
is  wholly  free  from  the  traret  of  book  manniactnre.  ...  It  i.i,  however,  a  great  atory  that 
is  thiiH  plainly  told  ;  a  story  of  which  nearly  all  the  interest  lies  in  the  strango  facta  related,  and, 
II.  r-  tli.Hii  all,  in  tlir  t  ruwniiiK'  fart  tliat  it  fri'fs  ua  in  a  larce  degree  from  a  gvo^craphical  pauli^ 
which  tuul  excited  the  curiunity  uf  maukiod— of  tlte  most  iuuatrious  emperors  aud  commnnitiea 
-4inm  veiy  carij  ttotee.  "—A  tkmaum. 


lanatiYe  of  the  Sad  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and 

Japan.  By  Lattrewce  Oliphavt,  Private  Secretary  to  Ix>nl  El|jrin.  Illustrated 
with  Qumeroua  Engravings  in  Chromo-Lithography,  Maps,  aud  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Drnwiogs  and  Photographs.  Sooond  Edittoo.  In  Two 
Vdumoo  QistMOv  Sis. 

"The  volumes  In  whieh  Mr  OHldMlk  has  nflatad  ttsae  transactions  will  h«  read  with  the 
I^E^gM^  interest  pos^^nd^dygwHto  nWA  a  pMMMni  place  in  the  Uteiary  and  historical 


Bnssian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Autumn  of  1852, 

with  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga  and  a  Tour  through  tho  Country  of  the  Don 
Ckwaaclu.  By  Laurkkcb  Ouphant,  Esq.  Octavo,  with  Map  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  Ktttton,  Idik 


Minnesota  and  the  Far  West.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Oetevo,  nhistrated  with  BngimTlaga,  ItSik  9A, 

"It  affords  us  inrrca-H(»<l  kiKiwlt-  lge  of  the  extraordinary  resources  which  await  tlir  piui^'rant 
at  the  head  of  the  Great  Ameriran  Waters,  and  Is  a  lively  forecast  of  the  prosperity  of  the  States 
Just  emerging  into  existence  in  the  Heart  Of  ttlS  WOdsnMas.  Mr  fll^iliailt  has  ft waaSB  peat 
taUm  evHita  with  a  clear  eye.**— TAc  risMi 


The  Transcaucasian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army  under 

Omer  Pasha :  A  Personal  Narrative.   By  Laubemce  Ouphaict,  Esq.   With  hlait 
FMtOotMW,  lQh.«d. 


Egypt^theSoodaii,  and  Central  IMoa:  With  Szplorationfl 

from  Khartoum  on  the  White  Nile  to  the  Regions  of  tho  Eijoator.  By  John 
Pbtherick,  v.  R.  a.a.  Her  BritsAnio  M%«Bt/'a  Consul  for  the  Soudaa.  la  Octavo^ 
with  a  Map,  16s. 


Three  Months  in  the  Southern  States.  April— June  1863. 

J^LinnL-Oob  iBBfAMia  With  Fovlnits  «!  PBMDnr  9«vi%  Gbbbau 
PbLK,  Lsi,  LoxanBER,  Bbaubioabd,  AMD  Jomnrov.  Crown  Ootavo,  7a.  6d. 

**  The  whole  of  the  book  is  as  weO  worth  reading  as  that  publish  ed  extract   It  conveys  a  very 
tir  idea  of  wlist  msnner  of  aaen  they  are  who  are  now  fighting  in  the  Sooth  for  their  ude] 
dence;  and  being  written  in  a  very  unpretending  style^  M  is  Mtb  SA 


fliir  idea  of  wlist  msnner  of  aaen  they  are  who  are  now  fighting  in  the  Sooth  for  their  bdepen- 

ig  written  in  a  very  unpn*    "      '  *     '  "  "   

glimpse  of  the  iaierior  of  the  Confederacy. 
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The  Fuiijab  and  DelM  in  1857  :  Being  a  lanatiTe  of 

tiw  llMmm  bf  whkli  Hm  Ptojab  wm  Mvad  and  Delhi  leeoffwd  dnriog  tha 
IwUw  Mutiny.    By  the  He  v.  J.  Cave- Browne,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Horabla 

Column.  With  Plans  of  the  Chief  Stations  and  of  the  different  Engagements, 
and  Portraits  of  Sir  J.  Lawreaoe,  Bart,  Sir  U.  Edwardes,  Sir  li.  H<mt^Baerjf 
and  Brig.  G«n.  J.  Niohobon.  Tvo  Volamaa,  Port  Oetanro,  Sla. 

**  To  thoae      mUk  to  powMi  a  oondaMwt  nattatira  of  the  »t«g<  of  Delhi,  Iwt  aapeeMly  <f 

the  heroic  doings  Of  the  h&ndful  of  Engli^bmon  srattt'n**!  thronphout  the  Punjab,  these  volum«i 
recommcad  themselves  by  tboir  scrupulouH  accuru<-y,  whtlc  to  the  future  historian  uf  the  Indis 
«r  18S7  tbty  vol  prove  lnTaliMhle."—ilUeii'«  India»  Mail 

This  Is  a  work  whi^h  will  well  rrpay  tlie  trouble  of  fw-nisal  Written  by  one  who  was  hfan- 
lelf  present  at  many  of  the  ucetictt  Uu  u&rratc-K,  and  m  hu  h'ls  had  free  access  to  the  papen  of  Sir 
J.  Lawrence,  CHr  R.  Montgomeiy,  and  Sir  H.  Edwani  -s,  it  eooMivtth  aU  Iha  wdgbt  Of  oOeU 
aatkaritgr,  and  all  tlie  vividnass  of  peraonsl  nanattve."— Pim 

The  Gaiapaigii  of  &aribaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies :  A  Fer- 

aonal  Narrative.  By  Chabuh  SXUABT  FOBBOfl^  OoauBMUidMr,  R.N.  PostOoUm^ 
with  Portraits,  128. 

*'  A  volume  which  contains  the  beat  sketch  hitherto  pablisbed  of  the  csmpwlgn  wliich  paX  am 
end  to  Bovrbon  rale  In  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  Is  sooompsnied  with  pUns  of  the  chi«r  batyea ;  and 
Its  honest  nnezsggerated  record  contrasts  very  Ikvouably  with  the  stodned  and  alwwy  aaeoont 
of  the  Oaribahlians  Just  published  by  M.  DuBaa.**— Aaaitair. 


n  and  Manners  in  America.  By  Capt.  Thos.  Hamilton, 

WtthBovtrailoftlMAiilluir*  VootMap,  7a.  6d. 


ITotes  on  If orth  America :  Agricultural,  Economical,  and 

SodaL  By  Vtsimmt  J.  F.  W.  Jamwoir.  Two  YoInmM,  Port  Ooteeo,  218. 

•*ProftBBor  Johnstoani  edndrable  Notes.  .  .  .  The  very  best  nuansl  for  tateB^eBk  em- 

grtints,  whilst  to  the  British  agriculturist  and  general  reader  it  conveys  a  most  cnmplctd  con- 
ception of  the  condition  of  these  prosperous  region  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written."— 


Jcramal  of  a  Tour  in  Sieeoe  and  the  loniaa  Idands. 

SlfWnUAMMoBiofOridiieU.  T«oyolsn«%FMkOotera^]fipitBdF]rtMkMb 

A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters.  By  Capte  Shanid  Osbonii  CJ^ 

Third  fiditkn.  Crown  Ootavo^  6a. 

Li&  in  the  Far  West.  By  &.  f .  fiuxton,  Esq. 

Seoond  Edition.   Foolscap  Octavo,  4s. 

"  One  of  the  most  daring  and  resolute  of  trsveOsra.  .  .  .  A  vnlninf  ftdUif  nf  eir  ftnnisnf  la 
seldom  submitted  to  the  public."— JlAencntei. 

Jarrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Lioat.  Yam  db  Vsldjs.   Two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Maps,  &o.,  £1,  lOs. 
"Ha hss  ounlillivled  much  to  knowledBeof  fheouuuliy,  and  the  vnetloD  with wMdilwspaaki 

ef  the  holy  places  which  he  has  visited,  will  commend  tlio  biiok  t<o  the  notice  of  all  idlgloai 
leaders.   His  illustrations  of  &cripi4ire  are  numerous  and  admirable. "— Atiiy  ^cisL 
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NEW   GENERAL  ATLAS. 


DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE    ROYAL  ATLAS 

OP 

MODERN  GEOGKAPHY 

IN  A  tKRICt  OP  BNTtlllLY  ORIOINAL  AND  AUTNCNTIC  MAPS. 

BT  A.  KEITH  J0H1I8T0V,  F.B.U.  FJb.0.8. 

inih  A  MNQplalt  Lidn     Mqr  irfmwiit  to  «mIi  Xap,  oompriiliig  aearly 
Inptital  FoUo^  haU-bouad  in  rania  or  morooeo,  £5,  Ifift^  6d. 


Athenamm,  Avgnit  10, 186L 
Under  Um  name  of  "  The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modem  Oeographj,"  Ifeun  Blackwood  and  Bom 
Itare  pabUshed  a  book  of  maps,  which  for  care  of  dimwing  and  beauty  uf  execution  appean  to 
leave  nothing  more  to  hope  for  or  deeira.  Seienoe  and  art  hare  done  their  lM>st  ii;xin  thia  nwf* 
niflceot  book.  Mr  A.  Keith  Johnatoo  aoawm  for  the  eogrcving  and  printing:  to  thoae  who 
love  clear  forms  and  delicate  bold  type  we  need  say  no  more.  All  that  ihMtld  be,  these 
maps  are :  honatt,  accunte,  intelUgible  goMes  to  aanntive  or  description.  ....  Of  the 
many  noble  ntlMM  prepared  by  Mr  Johnston  and  pabUahed  by  Meeui  Bbwlnrood  and  Bona, 
thta  Bofid  Attn  «m  ta«  th«  nort  ttMlU  to  tto  pttbll^  and  wffl  dMma  to  be  tlM  iMrt  popi^^ 

BatORUij  B0?iew. 

The  completion  of  Mr  Keith  Johnston's  Royal  AtUu  of  Modem  Geoffrapliy  claims  a  special  notice 
at  our  handii.  While  Mr  Johnston's  maps  are  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  for  legibility  and 
uuirormity  of  drawwg,  as  well  as  for  accumcy  and  Judicious  selaetioi^  ttda  MttllMBt  geognpher's 
Atlas  has  a  distinguishing  merit  in  the  fact  that  each  map  is  accompanied  by  a  special  index  of 
remarkable  fUlnesa.  The  labour  and  trouble  of  reference  are  in  this  way  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
....  The  number  of  places  enumerated  in  the  separete  indices  is  enormous.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  every  name  which  appear*  in  the  maps  is  registered  in  the  tables ;  and  aa  each 
place  ia  indioated  by  two  letters,  which  refer  to  the  squares  formed  by  the  paiallels  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  the  method  of  using  the  index  is  extremely  easy  and  convenient  ....  We 
know  no  aeriea  of  maps  which  we  can  more  warmly  recommend.  The  aocuacgrt  whenrer  we 
have  atteo^ptod  topat  it  to  the  teat,  ia  really  aatopfahli^. 

The  culmination  of  all  attempts  to  depict  the  face  of  the  wertd  i^pMi*  IB  the  Bofil  AUai| 
than  which  tt  ia  inpoaaiUa  to  conoelve  anything  mora  perfect 

Gnardiaii. 

Thia  ia,  beyond  question,  the  most  splendid  and  luzurioos,  aa  well  aa  the  moat  oaeftil  and 
eomplete  of  all  eadattog  aMaiet. 

XsamlMf* 

Than  baa  nolt  we  Mlaffeb  teaa  fndwed  Ibr  tenanl  pnilte  vae  a  bady  of  aupa  equal  la 
banrtgr  aad  eeniMaMaa  to  ttM  Sofal  Attaa  JoaliBaaed  by  Mr  A.  K.  Joluutoa. 

Scotaman. 

An  almoat  daUy  reference  to^  and  comparison  of,  it  with  others,  ainoe  the  pablicatkm  ef  the 
first  part  BOOM  two  years  ago  ntffl  now,  enablaa  na  to  say,  without  the  sli^teat  hsaltatlon,  that 
tttfa  to  by    the  Bcat  oonpMa  awl  anOMBlie  attaatbak  baa  yal  been  iBBiied. 
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Index  QeograpUcus :  Being  a  list,  Alphabetically  ar- 

HANOEO,  of  the  PiciNoiPAL  Placrs  ow  the  Globk,  with  the  Codntiubb  A9D 
Subdivisions  of  thk  Couxthiks  tn  which  tiikv  ake  situated,  and  their  Lati- 
tudes AVD  LONOITUOES.    Compiled  8{^^»eciaUv  wiUi  reference  to  Keixii  JobX- 

noii'B  RoTAL  Atlas,  bat  applicable  to  all  llodaiB  Atlam  ad  Mfpt.  In  Out 
Yolunw  Imperial  Octaro,  pp.  676>  prioa  21a. 

The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.    By  Alex. 

Keitu  Johnston,  F.K.S.E.,  kc,  U«oifra|>her  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland.  A  New 
and  Enlarged  BUtkNiyOonsHtin)?  of  86  Folio  I'latM^  V  amaller  oMi^  printed  in 
Colours,  with      p«8M  of  Letterpress,  and  Index. 

St  WEcnt  Tli£AT£D  OK. 

flcegnpbj  and  Ovognply,      ....  11  flslH. 

Hydrography,    .......  6  ,» 

Meteorology  and  Uagnetiim^     .      .  ^  >*, 

Botanical  Geoi^aphj,  2  „ 

Mogieai  GMgnq^i   9  „ 

SOnidflcrnadflMkliiML   4 

InqpatM  VoBo,  half-frctmd  oMMeeo^  8a. 

' •  Th r  riiyaical  Aflat  ef  Mr  KiHk  Jobnatan-a  padtal  tMiaii  «r  ecaapwawd  tafbnaation."— 

Sir  John  UencktL 

**Tl»flt«t8Boiii8p  In  thia  noUe  Aflia  upon  wlikh  «f  nd^t  not  be  tempted  to  write  laigdjr. 

Alin'i'<t  every  niii-  suf:K'''sts  a  vrilit:i;r^  <if  ri-fiffticn,  ami  su;!;rosts  it  t>y  jirt^srutiri;.',  in  a  f<?w  hours, 
accurate  truths  which  it  would  be  the  labour  of  a  volume  to  enforce  iu  wonls,  and  by  imprinting 
then,  aft  tlMaamatlinab  opm  the  acaiocf  with  aneb  dlatlnalnaBa  tkat  tlidr  oatUnea  an  not 
liki  1\  to  be  nfterwnrds  eflhced.  The  'Physical  Atla*'  is  a  somewhat  costly  work.  rtK-kDninir  it 
ouly  by  itd  paper ;  but  upon  ita  paper  ia  stamped  an  amouut  of  knowledge  that  could  scarcely  b« 
aeiintoid  wttbent  the  wading  of  aa  wany  beehs  aa  w—M  eoat  aafen  tlnwa  tlia  pttee.**— Ih— iai>. 

"This  Athts  ought  to  have  n  place  in  every  pno<l  li>>rary.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  work  con- 
tatning  such  copious  and  exact  infonuatioiu  as  to  all  the  physical  cireuwstanccs  of  the  earth  on 
wUeb  we  Ihra.'^  Qanrtwly  ArvlM. 

The  Physical  Atlas.    By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 

F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Geogmpher  to  tho  Queen  for  Scotland.  Reduced  from  the 
Imperial  Folio.  This  F/lition  Contains  Twonty-Fivo  Maps,  including  a  Palte- 
ontolqgieal  and  Geological  Hap  of  tho  Britiah  lalanda,  with  Deacriptita  Lattar* 
prcfis,  and  a  vvej  copioua  Index.    In  Imperial  Qnaiio^  half^bound  nuueeco^ 

£2,  12.S.  t;d. 

"  executed  with  remarkable  care,  and  is  as  accurate,  and,  for  all  educational  pnipoiies,  as  vahi* 
ableaatlwaplandld  busaw€ri((bf  thaaanM  aatboi)wbldi  baanowaBBnpeannpatatlon.'w 

Atlas  of  Sootland.  31  Haps  of  the  Cioiuities  of  Sootland, 

odoiued.  Boond  in  raaa,  pciaa  l<k  dd.  tboh  County  nuty  be  had  aaparalaly , 
inClothGaaa^  la. 

A  fieological  Map  of  Europe,  exhibiting  the  different 

Systems  of  Rocks  according  to  the  latest  researches,  and  from  Inodited 
materiala.  By  Sir  R  I.  Murobibov,  D.G.L.,  F.R.8.,  fte.,  Direotor-Ckoeral  of 
theOeoIogical  Survey  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  James  Niool,  F.R.S.E.. 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Nattiral  Hi.story  in  tilO  University  of  Ab»irdeon.  Constnjcted 
by  Alex.  Keitu  Johkston,  F.R.S.B.,  &0.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Author  of 
the  -*'Fhysioal  Atlaa,"  fto.  Scale.  of  Natule,  76  milaa  to  an  inch.  Fonr 
Sheets  In)]>oria1,  beautifully  printed  iu  Colours.  Size,  4  f oet  2  inchea  bj  3  fiM4  k 
inches.   In  Sheeta,  Jui,  Sa ;  in  a  Cloth  Paae»  4to,  43,  lOa. 
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Sflith  Johsstoa'a  Sohool  Atlases:— 

Qeneral  and  DescrlpMTe  Oeogzaiihy,  ezUUttnc  fh«  Aetaal 

and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their 
present  Political  Divisiuaa.  A  New  and  Ealarged  Edition.  Corrected  to 
tto  pnMHt  tiiM.  With  a  oo^toto  ladei.  9S  lUpt.  Hdf-bound,  128. 6d. 

n. 

Physical  Geography,  illastrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original 

Designs  the  FUementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Ilydrolo^ry,  Meteorolo^ry,  and 
Natural  History.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  20  Maps,  including 
ooloand  CtaokgliMl  llaptcf  Bunpeud  of  tlMBri  Halfbomidt 
lSi.6d. 

III. 

dassical  Geography:  Comprising,  in  Twenty-three  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  tlje  irai>ortnnt  Countries  and  Localities  referred  l<> 
by  Classical  Authors;  acoompaniod  by  a  pronouncing  Index  of  Places,  by  T. 
UABm/H.A.  Oxoo.  A  New  and  Boviied  Editioo.  Ualf-boiuid,  6d. 

w 

Afltronomy.  An  Entirely  New  Edition.  Notes  and  Descrip- 
tive Letter])rcbtt  to  each  Plato,  embodying  all  recent  Discoveries  m  iV^itro- 
Bomy.  90  Maps.  Half-bound,  12i.  M. 

V. 

Elementaxy  School  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Qeogra- 
phy  fortbaUaeof  JuoforGbuMt.  A  New  and  GbeHMr  Xditioii.  SOMaps, 
jtMtiiwHiy  n  Map  ef  fVift**  ^>f^  niloaHno    Haltbo<nid»  fia 

•'They  areas  Sttperior  t«  all  Sfhool  Atlascii  witlisn  our  knowlt'dgf,  as  were  the  laryer  works 
of  the  same  Author  ia  advance  uf  those  that  prscsdsd  them." — BducaiUmal  Timet. 

"  Decidedly  the  hest  ik-hool  Atlases  we  have  ever  seen." — Engluh  Journal  o/ Kdumthn. 

*•  .  .  .  The  PAy»ica{  .<<(Zcu  seems  to  tu  i)articularly  well  executed.  .  .  .  The  last  gene- 
lathm  had  no  aoeh  hdp  Ut  Isanlas  as  is  a/Torded  in  these  excellent  elementary  maps.  The  Clatt' 
ieal  Allot  is  a  great  impmveroent  on  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name ;  not  only  is  it  fuller, 
but  in  some  coses  it  >dvea  the  same  country  more  than  once  in  different  periods  of  time.  Thus  it 
spfKMChes  the  apecial  vataS  of  a  historical  atlaj.  .  .  .  Tlie  GrH«raI>t  t/oj  is  wonderfUQytaB 
and  accurate  for  its  scale.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  Aitronomieal  AUaif  in  which  Mr  Hind  is  laspon* 
sible  for  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  maps,  supplies  an  admitted  educational  want  No  better 
companion  to  an  elementary  aatronomlcsl  tisatiae  OOOJd  be  fbaad  than  this dissp  sad  COawnlSBt 
aoUection  of  maps."— SalHrdajr  RetUw. 

**  The  plan  of  these  AtUses  is  admiiable,  and  the  scodlsiiee  of  the  pkn  Is  ifvtlled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  execution.  .  .  .  The  best  security  for  ttie  accuracy  and  substantial  value  of  a  School 
Atlas  is  to  have  it  from  the  hands  of  a  man  like  our  Author,  who  has  peifected  his  skill  by  tlie 
execution  of  much  laiger  works,  and  gsinad  a  ehanwNr  wMeh  bawlU  bseanfUaotto  jeopar- 
dissbf  sttaddnchisnaaMtoaaythinctlMtlsSRidihaiofwdf,  orsigwaciaL*  BteUmm. 

Mas  of  Plans  of  Countries,  Battles,  Sieges,  &  Sea-rights, 

IIluatratiTe  of  the  History  of  Barope  from  the  OonuneneemaDt  of  the  neooh 

Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Constructed  by  A.  KsiTU  Johnston, 
F.R.8.E.,  Ac.  Ac.  With  Vocabulary  of  Military  and  Marine  Terms.  109 
Plateoi  Demy  Quarto,  price  £3^  Ss.  Another  Sdition,  in  Crown  Quarto, 
£1,  Ua.  6d. 
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A  Sew  Hap  of  Euiope.  By  A.  Edth  Johnston,  F  JL£LE^ 

F.RO.S.,  Gcoj^rapher  to  tho  Qiiccn.  Tho  Map  i«  ftilly  colon rc<l,  and  int^a«ntres 
4  foot  2  inches  liy  3  foet  5  inches.  Price,  mounted  on  Ck>th  and  MAhOKaa/ 
LiuilcT,  VoruibboU,  or  Foldod  in  Qvuuto  in  a  baadMiM  CSallL  OiH^  Sl«. 

fteological  Map  of  Scotland.  From  the  most  Eecent  Au- 
thorities and  Personal  Obsenrations.  By  Jjluss  Niool,  F.R  S.E.,  iic,  Prufes- 
aor  of  Natural  Histoiy  in  tlio  Unftwiitj  of  Aborteto,  With  Explanatory  NotML 
Tho  Topogn^hy  by  Alkxakder  Kkrb  JoBSfllOK,  F.B.S.E.,  ttn.  Sealo,  10 
mllM  to  an  inch.  In  Qoth  Case,  21a. 


A  Small  Sedogical  Hap  of  Europe.  From  Keitli  JoIul- 

•lOirs8obool"Plk7ikalAtlaa.''  Printed  in  OoIoqi%  Sispaoeo. 


A  Geological  Map  of  the  Siitish  Isles.  From  tlie  same. 

Printad  in  Colours,  Sixponoo. 


Hand  Atlases :  Being  the  Maps  of  Keith  Johnston's  School 

Atlases  on  lArgo  Paper,  and  half- bound,  full  size.  Imperial  Quarto. 

Pliysical  (Geography:  lUnstratiiig,  in  a  Series  of  Original 

DeHifTTJS.  the  Elementary  Facts  of  fJoolo^'v,  Hydrolojry,  McteoroloQr,  and 
Natural  History.    lo  Imperial  (Quarto,  half- bound  morocco,  2^ 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countnos  and  Localities  rafaliod  to 
by  Claasioal  Author*.  In  Imperial  Quarto,  haIf>bound  moroooq^  SSa. 

General  and  Heicriptive  Geograpliy:  Exhibiting  the  Actual 

and  Comparative  extent  of  all  tho  L'ountriea  in  the  World,  with  tht-ir  pre- 
sent political  divisions.  Mew  and  Enlar^gad  Edition.  In  Imperial  (Quarto, 
]ialf*boQnid  moffoeeO|  SBi. 

Aftnmomy:  Oomprising,  in  Eighteen  Plates,  a  Complete 

Seriea  of  Illustrations  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  drawn  with  the  greatest  core 
from  Original  and  Anthenlie  DoemnMita.  By  ALU.  Kbib  JoEvafOH, 
F.R.S.R  &c.  Edited  Ij  J.  B.  Bmo,  FJUL8.,  Aa  In  laiperial  Qmvto^ 
half-moroooo,  ila. 

"Tlrt  "^'-Tilrirf  Itf  flhw llittTiMi-iTTrtTmitaWlrtifil 

and  In  several  respects  the  most  instructive."— Astrvnonur  Ro}f<il. 

"  To  say  that  Mr  Uind's  Atlas  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  is  aot  CQOUgb — it  has  no  com- 
p«tUar.'*-ja<iMnMa. 


Beological  and  Palseontological  Map  of  the  British 

Islands,  including  Tables  of  the  Fossils  of  the  different  Epochs^  kc  &o.,  from 
the  Bkaleliea  and  ypitaof  Vttimm  tomap  Fdaoa.  With  IBoitaitife  and 
Biplanatoty  LetteipieM.  Sla. 
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The  Book  of  tlie  Parm.  SetaUing  the  Labours  of  the 

Farmer,  Farm-Steward,  Plotiphman,  Shepherd,  Hedg^r,  Cattle-man,  Field-worker, 
and  Dairymaid,  and  forming  a  safe  Monitor  for  Students  in  Practical  AgriouUiu^. 
By  HmT  SrapEKHBy  F.R.&E.  Two  Volumes,  Royal  Ootevo,  £2,  handnaiely 
boond  in  dotl^  iritbt^wiid*  of  000  nhNtnt^^ 

"  The  best  book  I  bav*  ever  net  wHh.*— JW— o**  J<>hn^on. 

"We  bare  tborotighly  examined  these  volumes ;  but  to  give  a  full  notice  of  thiir  varied  and 
Tsloable  oootMiti  would  occapy  a  larger  apiee  than  ve  can  conveniently  devote  to  their  dis- 
enieion;  we  therafore,  in  general  teina,  eomend  Umb  to  tbe  oareftel  study  of  every  young 
nw«lio«idMeto  taeoneaBPOdpaelleelllniMr.— 9ta«. 


The  Book  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines.  By  James 

Slight  and  R.  Scott  Burn.  E<iited  by  Hexhy  Stli  iJt.N.s,  F.  RS.  El.  Illus- 
trated with  87ti  Engravings.  Royal  Octavo,  uniform  witli  tho  "Book  of  the 
Fum,**  half-bound,  £2, 2$. 


The  Book  of  Faim  Buildings :  their  Aimngement  and 

Construction.    P.y  HxKBT  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  and  R.  Scott  Buun.  Royal 

Octavo,  with  1045  IlluftmdmM.  Uniform  with  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm."  U«lf- 
bound,  ill,  Ua.  6d. 


The  Book  of  the  Garden.  By  Charles  M'Intosh.  In  Two 

iMgtt  YoluBMe,  Royal  Oetavo^  tmbeHiihed  with  18SS  EDgnfings. 

£ach  Volume  may  be  had  lepamtely — viz. 

L  AECHITECTUEAl  and  ORNAMENTAL.— On  the  Formation  of  Gordons— Con- 
struction, Uoating,  and  \'cutiliitioa  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  and 
otharOafdnSkniotamiWithFkMlloalDetaQi.  DlmtntedhjlOTSBngimTingib 
pp.  778.  £2,10*. 

n.  FSACnCAL  QAEmDmra,  Containa— I>fa«otiona  for  the  CnHore  of  the  Kitcbea 

Garden,  tho  Hardy-fhiit  Garden,  the  Forcing  Garden,  and  Flower  Garden,  includ- 
ing Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  with  Select  List*  of  VegetaUei^  Fruiti^  and  Pknti. 
Pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.   XI,  IZs.  6d. 

"Tn  the  consfnirtion  of  cverj-  kind  of  building  required  in  a  f:nr'!»  n,  tho  •fltractural'  section 
of  the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  infonuatlou  .suitable  alike  for  buildings 
and  gudeni.  Mr  Mintoiih  being  himself  one  of  the  meet  esi>erienccd  garden  architects  of  our 
time,  minute  details  are  ^'ivi'ii.  so  that  the  expense  of  even  a  pit,  op  to  a  garden  replete  with 
cveiy  necessary  erection,  may  be  at  once  ascertained,  a  matter  of  no  small  imi>ortance  to  gentle- 
mni  ahoot  eKher  to  form  new  garderu,  or  improve  such  as  already  exist  ...  On  the  whole, 
thix  volume  ( n  <<tn)ctural  jp'd*"''^  both  hi  oompilaUou  and  artistical  execntion,  deeervei  our 
warmest  conmiendation. 

**  The  seoond  volume  Is  of  a  cultnral  character,  and  has  been  got  up  with  great  care  and  re- 
search. It  embodies  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  older  wrltcre  on  Horticulturs,  and  also, 
wliat  is  of  more  importance,  the  oxperieuce  of  our  eminent  modem  gardeners  on  the  sub|<^ct, 
together  with  the  opinions  of  our  author,  wlio  has  studied  and  practised  the  art  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  both  in  this  cnnntr}-  and  on  the  Continent  ...  We  therefore  feel  joatlAed 
in  leconunendiug  Mr  M'lutoah's  two  excellent  voliunes  to  the  notice  of  the  pnMteL**— flwdtowtiP 
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Practical  System  of  Farm  Book-Keeping :  Being  that  re- 

camnwDded  in  Uw  "  Book  of  the  Farm  "  by  U.  STierUKVS.  Kojai  Octavo^  2k.  6d. 
Akok  8b?BS  Fouo  Aoooiniv>BooKS,  printed  and  ndad  ia  mimAnm  vUh  Um 
Syctem,  flie  whole  being  ipecially  adapted  for  keeping,  by  an  easy  and  aooorate 
method,  nn  account  of  nil  the  transactions  of  the  Farm.  A  detailed  Prospectus 
may  be  had  from  the  Fublisbers.  Price  of  the  complete  set  of  Eight  Booki^ 
£1,  0b.  Od.  Alao,  A  LaboVR  Aoooum  op  TBI  Bbtati,  M. 

**Wtliave  no  hcslUUon  in  saying,  that  of  the  msny  systems  of  keeping  farm-sceounts  which 
•M  in  voguei  there  Is  nel  CMWhlch  will  hvAt  cumparlsoQ  with  that  Just  i8sue<l  by  MeMrs  Blsck- 
woofl,  siTording  to  the  recommentUtkins  of  Mr  Stephens,  hi  his  inralnable  '  Book  of  the  Farm.' 
Tlie  grvat  charecterijitic  of  this  system  is  its  simplicity.  When  once  the  details  arc  maxtered,  which 
it  will  take  very  little  troahle  to  accompUsh,  it  will  be  prized  as  the  clearest  method  to  »how 
the  proflt  and  loaa  of  bosiness,  and  to  prove  how  the  soundest  and  surest  calculations  can  be 
arrived  at.  We  earnestly  recommend  a  trial  of  the  entire  series  of  hooks— they  moat  he  used 
as  a  whi  lit-  to  be  thon>u^)ily  prudtable — for  we  are  cominced  the  venliotof  OVaglfaaltaalftlflodi 
who  make  such  a  trial  wiU  speedily  aooord  with  oor  own."— ^ciTs  Mmmftt. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Scotland.  Report  by  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  18^,  185^ 
aadl887.  Ued.«Mh. 


Ainslie's  Treatise  on laiid-Surveying.  Anew  and  enlarged 

Bdilioii,  edited  bj  Willum  OaLBBaiIB,  ILA.,  P.B^A^  Ooa  Votnme,  Octavo, 
with  a  VolnaM  of  Plates  in  Quarto^  Slfl. 

*'Tlwbertbookonrorreyh^{wtthirhld>IamacqiMteted.'*~W.BPTaHaioa^  LL.D.,FJUL&, 

Eeports  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  Improvement  in 

the  Dwelling  aud  Domestic  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labouran  in  *^!UH. 
Seven  Reports,  1866-61.    la.  each. 

The  Forester :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting, 

Bearing,  and  Manngemcnt  of  Forest  Trees.  By  Jamks  Brown,  Wood  Manager 
tothaEwlofSeafield.  Third  BdilloB,  graOty  eakiKad,  with  mntmif  Sig^ 
iagionWood.  RoTal Ootero,  80b. 

"What  wc  have  often  atatcil  in  tln^'  .  lumns  we  nmv  rfi'o.it,  that  the  book  before  us  is  the 
most  oMfal  (ulde  to  good  Arboriculture  in  the  English  langna|;e.  The  Author  is  a  man  of  gnat 
experience  in  BoolehftmBtry.  and,  mowever.hiwallgroonded  tottsMieBceef  treeetfltl?aUoa; 
go  that  ho  docs  not  fall  into  thu  iiitidiikos  whirh  mere  thei)ri.-<t«,  or  mere  prarticAls,  have  each 
ooDuuittod  on  so  laige  a  scale,  in  too  many  great  places.  Wo  will  even  add,  that  it  has  been  to 
theadrfoe  and  imtractioa  given  hi  two  Ihrmer  editions  of  the '  Forester,'  now  ezhansted,  that 
the  flMMcU  ImpcomMail  te  tteter  insiivgMMt  nay 

"Beyond  aU  donU  tkis  is  fte  tost  frock  oa  the  aahlsot  «f  lianslqr  ertaat"  Um^mmt 

Handhook  of  the  Mechanical  Arts  concerned  in  the  Con- 

■truction  and  Arrangomont  of  Dwellings  and  other  Buildings ;  Including  Cati 
pentry,  Saiitii>«oilE,  Iran-ftamiBg,  Briok-BMUog^  Oahiuiii^  OMBanti^  Wall'innic* 
ing.  Enclosing  of  Land,  Road-making,  tu,  Bj  B.  BOOCT  BOBX.  Grawn  Oetava^ 
with  604  Engmvii^s  on  Wood,  ds.  6d. 
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The  Year-Book  of  Agricultural  Pacts.   1859  and  1860. 

iMiitod  by  &.  iiooxT  Burn.   Foolwap  Ootavo,  69,  each.  1861  aod  1662,  4b.  «ach. 

Practical  Ventilation,  as  applied  to  Public,  Domestic,  and 

Agricultural  Structures.   By  K.  Scon  Buax,  Engmoor.  6s. 

BweUings  for  the  Working  Glasses :  their  Constructioii  and 

^Arrangement;  with  Pluiu,  EieTation<i,  and  S{>ecifications,  wiggestire  of  Structures 
adapted  to  the  Agricultural  and  Manufocturiog  Duttriota.  By  R.  SooiT  BUBV. 
QuartOj  with  munaraaa  IXagmns,  Si. 

The  West  of  Ireland  as  a  Keld  for  Investment.  By  James 

Gaibd,  FttRMT,  BaUboo.  Oetovo^  wtth  a  Ifap^  (is. 

The  Practical  Planter:  Containing  Directions  for  the 

Ffantiiigof  WMtolaod  miMtmgammiQtWaod,  «ttli«iMnv  JfallMd of  Bear- 
ing tba  Oak.  Bj  Thomas  OBimcsBAiTK,  Forarter  at  Oareatoo.  OotaTO!,  ISm. 

HUngtoi'fl  BjftaBk  €f  Biaining :  A  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Theory  and  PMotioe  of  Drainingr  Land,  adapted  ts  th«  various  SitQatioiu 

aud  SoiU  of  England  and  Scotland,  drawn  up  from  4>fmffiTOl^Hi?Ht  iff  Jqanpli 
Elkington,  by  J.  JomiBTOMK.   Quarto,  lOs.  (kt 

Trigonometrical  Surveying,  levelling,  and  Ilailway  Eor 

ginaaring.  By  Wiuoam  Ga^bbaiiu,  I1.A.  Ootavo^  7a.  6d. 

The  Preparation  of  Cooked  Food  for  the  Fattening  of 

Cattle,  and  tho  advantage  of  Using  it  along  witlt  Cut  Straw,  Hay,  TomiiiSy  it 
other  Vegetables.   By  Thomas  Harxness.  6d. 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  Transactions  of  the  fiighland 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAxND. 

Old  Skbici,  1S28  to  1S43, 21  vols.     .     .      .  i;3  3  0 

N<ir8iBU8,184Stol851,  8  vols.      ....       2  S  0 

The  Eural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

By  LtMOB  DV  LATMwm  nvMlalad  fmn  tha  FaMulb  With  Motes  by  a 
Beottiab  Farmor.  In  Oetovoi,  ISa. 

**ODe  of  ths  best  worfc«  on  the  philosopliy  of  agrleoltus  and  of  agileultaial  poUUeal 
scoiMNBf  that  has  appeared."  Sptetatat. 

On  the  Management  of  landed  Property  in  the  Eiglilands 

of  SoothuuL  By  Ojeobos  O.  Mackat,  G.JS.  Grown  Octavo^  Ib.  6d. 
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Professor  Johnston's  Works  :— 

Ezperimental  Agriculture.    Being  the  Resnlts  of  Past,  and 

Suggeations  for  Futtire,  ExpvnmouU  la  Scteotific  and  Practical  Agriimlture. 

Elomenta  «f  Afrienltiinl'  ObMiiJsliy  inA  CMogy.  Bilith 

Bdltiaii,  01.  U. 

*'Nofhtalgliit)ierto  publlalied  haa  at  all  equalled  tl^  both  M  ncttdl  tflM  mIwm  aad  WODd 
•onUDon  MOM."— <h(ar1er2y  /cmmaj  q^^i^riewavre. 

A  Catechism  of  Agrioiltinnl  Ohtaililqr  and  OMtoff •  Flffcj- 

serenth  Edition,  Is. 

"  The  extent  to  which  this  little  CatechUm  haa  been  circulated  at  home,  its  trsnalation  into 
umHf  evwy  ■uropMa  lingoag*,  and  Its  tetwduetlou  i&te  tb*  Sekoote  of  OemHijr,  HoOaad, 

Flandt TH,  Italy,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  South  and  North  America,  while  It  ha*  been  gratifjinf;  to 
the  Author^  baa  catned  him  to  take  additional  pains  in  lmpiOTi«g  and  adding  to  the  ainonnt  o( 
mltal  iiifcnBalloiii  tai     pnenit  edlUuB.'*— •I'V^^ml 

On  the  Use  of  Lime  in  A^coltore. 
6k. 

Xnitrnctions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils. 

All  Inquiry  into  the  ITatuie  and  Cause  of  the  Prevailing 

Umm*  and  Fk<Mt  CtaidHlon  of  tb«  l4Mh  PIntMtfoM  By 
CBABUBMlnoSB,  AnociitooftlMllBiMna8oalaty,*a4a.  In  Ckown  OoteM^ 

View  of  the  Salmon-Pishery  of  Scotland,  With  Observa- 

tions  on  the  Nature,  Habits,  and  InKtinctii  of  tho  Salmon,  and  on  the  Law  as 
affecting  the  Rights  of  Parties,  Itc  iio.  By  the  Late  Mubdo  MacKiutxu,  Esq. 
of  Gtrdroas  and  Dundnnld.  la  Oetaro,  fik 

On  the  Management  of  Bees.  By  Dr  Mackenzie,  Eileanach. 
The  Chemistry  of  TegetaUe  and  Animal  Physiology.  By 

Dr  J.  O.  Mulder,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  With 
aa  Introductioii  aod  Motea  by  PRorassoB  Jobbston.  22  Platea.  OctaTo«  30a. 

The  Brasses  of  Britain.  Illustrated  by  140  Figures,  Drawn 

and  Engmvod  by  tho  Author.  By  R  Parmbix,  M.D.,  F.H.S.E.  This  woric  con- 
tains a  Figure  and  full  deaoription  of  araiy  Qraaa  found  in  Britain,  with  their 
Uaea  io  A^ioaltnra,  Royal  Ootaro,  42k 

The  Relative  Value  of  Round  and  Sawn  Timber,  shown 

by  means  of  Tables  and  Diagrams.  By  JaM£a  Ra.it,  Land-Staward  at  Castle- 
WaAm.  BoTalOetaTD^  8b.,  hf.>bd. 
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Dairy  Management  and  Feeding  of  Milch  Cows :  Being  the 

recorded  blxpdri«nc«  of  Mrs  Aa»n  Scorr,  Winkston,  Peebles.  Second  Editioa. 
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